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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  reYiBicg  these  volumes  for  the  present  edition 
I  have  made  'many  improYements  for  which  I  feel 
^t  I  must  in  some  sort  throw  myself  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  buyers  and  readers  of  the  first 
edition.  The  publication  of  a  large  work  of  this 
kind  in  distinct  volumes  is,  I  believe,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  satisfactory  way  for  the  reader,  as  it  cer^ 
tainly  is  for  the  author.  But  it  has  its  disadvantages. 
If  no  part  of  a  work  is  printed  till  the  last  page  of 
the  last  volume  is  written,  a  final  revision  may  give 
the  earlier  parts  the  advantage  of  the  author's  re- 
searches up  to  the  last  moment.  But  if  volumes 
are  published  separately,  the  researches  which  are 
needful  for  the  composition  of  the  later  volumes 
continually  bring  to  light  matter  which  would  have 
been  highly  useful  during  the  composition  of  the 
earlier  volumes.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
a  subject  like  mine,  where  information  has  to  be 
sought  for  in  so  many  quarters,  and  where  a  great 
deal  of  information  is  drawn  from  purely  incidental 
notices  in  quarters  where  it  might  hardly  have  been 
looked  for.     Take  for  instance  one  of  our  primary 
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nuthoritioH  for  a  ^^roat  part  of  my  subject,  the  Nor- 
man Hurvoy.  None  but  a  professed  editor  or  com- 
intMitutor  oil  I)(»inoaday  would  sit  down  to  read  it 
throiiglk,  word  for  word ;  but.  in  searching  in  it  for 
(iwiH  iKMiring  oil  one  subject,  one  is  sure  to  light 
by  tlio  vnxy  o\\  fiwts  bearing  on  half-a-dozen  other 
mibjwt**  aH  well.  In  tliese  ways  I  have,  in  the 
wuftk*  of  writing  the  later  pirts  of  my  work,  come 
aoniciH  iiukoh  matter  which  enables  me  to  correct 
mid  iinpitive  wluit  I  ha*.l  already  written  in  the 
t^urUor  i^turtiit.  AU  these  impiuvementfi  in  detail 
1  havo  tlKnight  it  ri^t  to  make  in  preparing  a 
mxvud  eilitioii.  And  I  have  also  in  many  places 
iiuprovxHl  the  amuigement  of  the  matter,  by  throw- 
iii^  tfKUUo  pi>rtions  of  the  text  and  a  considerable 
|KUti\U)  of  the  notes  into  the  form  of  Appendices. 
TK«N>K>  |K>rtu>n8  weiv  ohie^  passages  which  consisted 
<^  dW»>rt«itii>u  T&ther  than  narrative;  and  which 
^Kex>^ifvvr>^  i$«vuuHi  Wtior  suited  to  the  form  of  de- 
t»oKe\l  essays*  This  chan^  wilL  I  hope,  be  louad 
K^  ttiftke  the  t\&rT«tivie  Kan^  Wcter  together :  bat,  as 
the  |^»sti3jt^:«!i$  Tvtttovvd  to  the  Appeckdix  bave  sh-.'^wn 
«  tipttdetvy  to  gtv^w  ca  th-e  zv-ttd.  it  bas  som-ewbi: 
iuci:vijb$e\i  the  sLfe  ot'  tLe  vohmxeg^ 

I  bi*v*f  *jso  "iocitf  Ely  best  to  impr.'T^  tbe  zi^Si. 
1  fcttvv  Akvloi  A  riip  o£  vUul  La  zh^  z^cz^  otc'UTT". 
weik-c.  «vcx*;v:  r.<?tc.Tzl  ?:r  ^  z<tz<c  u::?ifcrsc-x"t  V  ~  i 

out  3»f*^;c  Sr  -':cc:airuy  <m.'oai«:^  z:  Tz^cssglz  -jih 
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state  of  things  at  two  different  periods  at  once.  As 
it  is,  it  is  designed  to  show,  as  far  as  evidence  or 
probable  conjecture  makes  it  possible  to  show,  how 
things  stood  at  the  exact  time  of  the  mission  of 
Augustine.  In  this  difficult  task  I  have  been  much 
helped  by  Archdeacon  Jones,  my  former  colleague  in 
writing  the  History  of  Saint  David's,  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Green,  and  yet  more  by  Mr.  Haddan,  whose  know- 
ledge of  Celtic  matters  is  really  amazing.  But, 
after  all,  there  are  many  points  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  beyond  conjecture. 

As  the  changes  in  the  text  and  notes  have  dis- 
turbed  the  order  of  paging,  I  have  added  a  special 
Index  to  this  edition  of  these  two  volimies.  When 
the  whole  work  is  complete,  a  general  Index  to  the 
whole  five  volumes  will  be  given. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  improvements 
are  in  some  sort  made  at  the  cost  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  first  edition,  for  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  separate  supplement 
for  their  benefit.  I  can  only  ask  again  for  their 
indulgence  towards  a  course  which  could  not  be 
helped,  if  the  book  was  to  be  brought  as  near  per- 
fection as  might  be. 

The  revision  required  by  these  volumes  has  un- 
avoidably delayed  the  composition  of  the  fomih 
volume ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  begun. 

SOMERLEAZE,  WeLLS, 

Novemher  ztUi,  1869. 
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IHE  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a 
work  which  I  have  contemplated,  and  for  which  I 
have  at  various  times  collected  materials,  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  had  hoped  to  complete  the 
work,  or  so  much  of  it  as  would  come  down  to  the 
actual  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  time 
for  it  to  appear  during  the  year  1866,  the  octocen- 
tenaiy  year  of  the  Conquest.  I  found  however  that, 
to  make  the  main  subject  really  intelligible  from  my 
point  of  view,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  the  prelimi- 
nary history  at  much  greater  length  than  I  had 
ori^nally  thought  of.  The  present  volume  therefore 
is  merely  introductory  to  the  account  of  the  actual 
Conquest  The  second  portion  of  the  narrative, 
containing  the  reigns  of  Eadward,  Harold,  and 
William,  is  already  in  progress,  and  will  follow  with 
all  possible  speed. 

I  think  it  right  to  add  that  this  work  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  I  have  at  all  given  up  the 
design  of  going  on  with  my  History  of  Federal 
Government.     Of  the  second  volume  of  that  work 


a  consideraLlo  pai*t  is  already  written.  One  or  two 
circumstances  led  me  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  time,  and 
I  do  not  at  all  regret  that  such  has  been  the  case. 
The  part  on  which  I  was  engaged  was  the  history 
of  the  German  Confederation,  and  I  find  that,  of 
what  I  have  written,  part  has  already  become 
antiquated  through  the  events  of  the  past  year. 
When  Germany  shall  have  assumed  a  shape  pos- 
sessing some  greater  cliEince  of  permaiieuce  than  her 
present  clearly  transitional  state,  I  shall  be  better 
able  to  take  a  general  view  of  German  Federal 
history  from  the  begiiuiing.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
German  Confederation  is  that  it  is  the  one  recorded 
Confederation  which  arose  from  the  sepai*ation  of  the 
component  parts  of  a  Kingdom.  There  now  seems 
feveiy  chance  of  its  changing  back  again  into  some- 
thing more  like  it«  original  state.  The  condition  of 
the  Han.<^eatic  towns  also,  another  part  of  my  sub- 
ject, is  already  greatly  modified  by  the  same  events. 
It  is  even  possible  that  they  may  not  be  without 
effect  on  the  European  position  of  Switzerland.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  that  the  delay  in  my  work  will 
only  lead  to  its  improvement,  and  that  a  volume 
on  Swiss  Federalism,  and  on  German  Federalism 
generally,  will  be  far  more  valuable  two  or  three 
years  hence  than  it  would  have  been  if  I  had  been 
able  to  complete  it  in  the  year  before  last. 

With  regard  to  my  present  work,  my  main  object 
is  to  draw  out  that  view  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  one  true  one.  That  view, 
I  may  say.  is  formed  by  uniting  the  views  of  the 
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two  most  eminent  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the 
subject,  Augustine  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave. 
The  name  of  the  last-mentioned  illustrious  scholar 
can  neTcr  be  uttered  by  any  student  of  early  Euglish 
history  without  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude.  But 
his  great  and  unfinished  works  set  forth  only  half 
the  truth.  His  elfx^ucnt  French  rival  sets  forth  the 
other  half.  Each  of  these  great  writers  must  stand 
charged  with  considerable  exaggeration  on  his  own 
side  of  the  question.  Still,  in  the  main,  I  thirdt  we 
may  say  that  each  is  right  iu  what  he  asserts  and 
wrong  oidy  in  what  he  leaves  out  of  sight.  From 
one  |x>iut  of  view,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  nearly 
all  that  Thierry  siiys  that  it  was ;  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  was  hardly  more  than  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  says  that  it  was.  Both  writers  also  singu- 
larly resemble  each  other  in  a  certain  lack  of  criticiJ 
power.  Nothing  in  any  period  of  histoiy,  above  all, 
nothing  in  the  period  of  history  with  which  1  am 
concerned,  is  more  necessary  than  to  distinguish  tho 
respective  value  of  diiferent  authorities.  Now  in 
this  respect  both  Thierry  and  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
were  deficient  Neither,  I  believe,  ever  made  a 
statement  for  which  he  could  not  give  chapter  and 
reree  in  some  sliape  or  other.  But  both  of  them 
were  too  apt  to  catch  at  any  statement  which 
aeemed  at  all  to  support  their  several  theories,  with- 
out always  stopping  to  reflect  whether  such  state- 
ments came  from  contemporary  chronicles  or  charters 
OT  frum  careless  and  ill-informed  compilers  three  or 
four  ceaturiee  later. 


rMMce  to 
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•  4iW|»  nod  (fViriflg  OTPTktiia  Aai  tbe  hifitorr  of 
Ukv  V«nM0  CSoDfMiit,  aod  indeed  aO  hter 
Uitofy  ttb^,  M   ooaiiaptly  annmdentood  throoglij 

*  fiiUl  li«f/tt  f^rf  Iwglnning  die  stadj  of  Eng^di 
UyOfry  mtit  Uw;  Nonnao  CooqueBt  ttedf.  A  confused 
ftipl  ufiljttp|/y  iiomeodatiire  hixtdere  many  people 
from  n^U'/tug  that  Englkhmen  before  1066  were  the 
Mifut  ^Hvt\t\ii  HM  Knglinhmen  aHer  1066.  They  thus 
Ml  t()  jiorwjiv*}  Uiat  the  Nonmin  Conquest,  instead  of 
wi]iln((  out  Iho  iiic<%  the  laws,  or  the  language  which 
uxinUHl  Uiiom  it,  (lid  Imt  communicate  to  us  a  cer- 
tiiln  foreign  infuHion  In  dl  three  branches,  which  was 
HpciHiily  »liHorl>ed  and  fLSsiiniliited  into  the  preexisting 
iiitiMH.  Wo  cjuinot  underst^iud  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  Enghinil  without  knowing  something  of  the  history 
bt>th  of  EugUehmen  and  of  Normans  before  they 
mot  in  arms  on  tJie  hills  of  Sussex.  As  regards  the 
Moriuiu^  the  conquest  of  England  was  but  the  most 
Imlliant  and  the  most  permanent  of  a  series  of 
ItnUiaut  oooqiMBts,  from  the  occupation  of  Kouen 
to  tb9  ooeopatkn  of  Naples.  As  regards  England, 
Um»  Onayat  'was  the  grand  and  final  residt  of 
QMMB  'vUck  bad  beoi  at  woi^  at  least  ever  since 
IIm  AmA  oit^^ffB^  The  Danish  invasioDB.  and  the 
Ni>nMHft  tnd^KKB  mi  Eadward,  each,  in  difierent 

,  Wtk  aqBEHiBi  Ae  catcrpciae  of  William  and 

te  be  effected.  I  there- 
of Nonnand^,  and 
Itob  tlie 
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of  iEthelred  to  the  death  of  Harthacmit,  as  so  closely 
connected  with  mj  subject  as  to  need  a  treatment  in 
considerable  detail.  With  the  reign  of  Eadward  the 
period  of  the  Conquest  itself  l>egins.  And  I  may 
add  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  throw  some  life 
into  a  period  of  our  histoiy  which  is  tull  alike  of 
political  instruction  and  of  living  personal  interest. 
That  period  is  commonly  presented  to  ordinary  readers 
in  the  guise  either  of  fantastic  legends  or  else  of 
summaries  of  the  most  repulsive  dryness.  I  have 
striven  to  show  what  was  the  real  political  state  of 
England  in  the  tenth  aud  eleventh  centuries.  I 
have  striven  also  to  clothe  with  flesh  and  blood 
the  dry  bones  of  men  like  Brihtnoth  and  Ulfcytel 
and  Eadmund  and  our  illustrious  Danish  conqueror 
himself. 

As  in  my  History  of  Federal  Government  I  ven- 
tured to  restore  the  Greek  spelling  of  proper  names, 
so  I  now  follow  the  example  of  scholars  like  Kemble, 
Lappenberg,  and  others,  in  employing  the  genuine 
spelling  of  Old-English  names.  As  they  are  gene- 
rally spelled,  they  are  a  mere  chaos  of  French  and 
Latin  corruptions,  following  no  priticiple  of  any  kind. 
^E^Selstdn  becomes  "  AihehtatteJ*  while  yE^elred, 
exactly  the  same  form,  becomes  "^thelred."  I  do 
not  however  follow  Mr.  Kemble  in  retaining  the 
obsolete  letter  ^.  It  seems  to  me  as  much  out  of 
place  to  write  j^eVSr^  in  the  midst  of  a  modem 
English  sentence,  as  it  would  be  to  write  AOSnS 
or  Beopampos.  At  one  time  I  felt  inclined  to  ex- 
cept those  names  which   aro   still  in   familiar  use. 


IIT 
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liJke  Alfrtfl  and  Edward,  oo  the  same  priiunple 
wLich  I  write  Philip  and  not  PhUippos.     Were 

English  nainen,  like  the  Greek,  amply  cut  ^ort  atj 
the  etid«  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  so  doing. 
But  it  would  be  unpleasantly  inconsistent  to  writ© 
AClfric  and  Alfred,  EcuUvig  and  Edward.     I  there* 
fore  make  a  clironologicul  distinction ;  by  the  time  oi 
our  po8t-Norman  Edwards,  the  a  had  been  dropped 
in  contemporary  spelling,  and  I  write  accordingly. 
The  uameB  of  NormanB  and  other  foreigners,  Wil-^ 
liam,  John,  and  the  like,   I  give  in  their  modem 
Mhajjo.     Nothing  could  be  gained  by  writing  WiU 
It'lvi,    Willaume,   or   Chtillauiiie.,   all  of  them  me: 
ctjrmptionfl  just  as   much  as  the  modem   EnglisWj 
ibnn.    Names  of  places  again  I  write  with  their 
niodeni  8j>elling,  because   in   them  we   have,  what  ^ 
in  the   names  of  men  we   have  not,  an  universally 
receiveil  and,  allowing  for  some  miscouceptiona,  fairly  , 
couaiHtent  system.     I  except  only  one  or  two  places,' 
like  Brunanbiu*h,  Ethandun^  Assaiidun,  of  which  thef 
geographical  position  is  more  or  less  uncertain,  and' 
whose  feme  is  wholly  confined  to  the  time  of  whicU 
r  am  writing.  ' 

I  have  given  two  maps,  chiefly  founded  on  those 
in  Spnmer's  Hand-Atlas.  As  in  the  maps  vhidi! 
ftoocHnpanied  my  History  of  Federal  Governments^ 
any  attemptB  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  states  whose' 
boimdariee  were  alwayR  fluctuating  must  always  bo 
more  or  Ion  conjectural,  and  my  conjectures,  or 
tboM  of  Dr.  Bpniner,  may  not  be  the  same  as  the 
cotgeetarea  of  alJ  my  nadeni.    All  such  attempts 
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mvist  1^  taken  at  what  they  are  worth  and  no  more. 
For  one  such  conjecture  I  am  specially  responsible. 
In  the  map  of  Britain  in  597  I  have  attempted,  by 
means  of  cross-colouring,  to  mark  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritor}'  north  of  the  Thames  and  Avon  which  was 
West-Saxon  in  597,  but  wliich  I  believe  to  have 
become  Mercian  in  628.  In  so  doing  I  have  followed 
the  indications  given  by  Dr.  Guest  in  his  papers  and 
local  maps ;  but  I  believe  that  mine  is  the  fii*st  at- 
tempt to  show  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the 
genend  map  of  Britain.  In  this  map  my  object  was 
to  mark  all  ascertained  places  mentioned  in  the 
Chronicles,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  from  B^a, 
up  to  the  time  of  Ecgberht.  In  the  later  map  of 
the  English  Empire  my  principle  was  to  mark  those 
places  which  were  uieritioned  in  my  own  liiwtory  from 
the  time  of  Ecgberht  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

I  have  now  only  to  return  my  thanks  to  those 
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pL  3ia,  note  s.  For  "lomnumMwi"  md  *■  lamrm^im." 
p.38.nde-Dotekfcr*'8oo**nMl'«8oi.'*  I  teke  tlik  opportouitf  of  tiw  mott 
importuit  dftte  m  the  period  to  exprea  my  adheaon  to  the  Mgamenti  of  Pro- 
fanor  Stobla  in  kts  Pre&oe  to  Boger  of  Howden  (roL  t  pfK  xd.  et  Kqq.), 
vboe  he  •howi  that,  fitm  753  to  849,  tiie  dmoologj  of  tiie  Engtbh 
Cfaroniclee,  which  hu  been  followed  bj  all  modem  writen,  la  wrong  bj  two 
yean,  and  that  the  Northombrian  redconii^,  preaerrvd  hy  Snwon  of  Dnrham, 
ii  to  be  preferred.  I  onty  wish  that  I  had  read  tin  Prebwe  eoon  enoogfa  to 
make  Uw  dwnge  throog^ioat  the  text. 

p.  16^  note  a.    Hie  fonn  JSom$  mi^  also  be  dne  ihnply  to  die  oommcn 
habit  of  the  eailj  Frmcfa  tongue  to  end  all  Doom  in  the  UMninatm  in  «,  that 
ii  to  make  them  ^  of  ttw  aeooDd  deelenaion. 
p.  709,  nde-note,  for  "  apoetacj  "  read  "  apoataay.** 
p.  3ia.  L  15,  for  **Toata"  read  **Torta." 

p.  356,  L  1.  Since  the  text  waa  printed  oB,  I  haTe  semi  Dr.  Brentano's 
Em^j  on  the  Hiatoiy  and  Berelopment  of  Gilda.  ^e  *'  conjonitaoDea  ** 
K>  atrictlj  forbidden  in  the  Carolingian  Oapitiilariea,  of  wfaid  he  apeaks  in 
p.  Ixxri,  aeem  clearly  to  hare  been  akin  to  our  preaent  Nonnan  "  commtine." 
p.  265,  line  5  from  bott<Mn.  Some  of  the  landa  mnat  haTe  been  not  only 
nvaged,  bnt  alienated,  as  I4)pean  from  the  charter  of  998  in  Cod.  IK|J.  iii.  305 
(ne  p.  395X  where  ^thelred  says  of  landa  at  Bromley  and  in  the  Andredes- 
mald, "  quod  ntramqne  in  tempore  juTentatis  me«  a  Hrofenaia  eoclesiB  dioeceai 
qmbnadam  instigantibuB  abatrazi,  libens  beneroliu  et  derotaa  TeBtitao."  He 
then  goea  on  to  ny  that  he  was  beguiled  into  this  crime  by  the  advice  of  a 
certain  ^thelnge.  who,  he  aays,  oormpted  his  innocent  youth,  and  of  whoee 
eril  deeds  of  Tariona  kinds  a  fearful  picture  is  drawn.  He  was  at  last  punished 
by  the  loaa  of  all  his  own  honours  and  propra^.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  iEthel- 
1^  who  signs  a  great  many  chartera  of  ^thelred  up  to  this  time;  see  Cod. 
DipL  iiL  171,  190,  303,  ai3,  ai6,  2»,  214,  218, 180.  The  question  at  once 
arfaea.  whether  this  ia  the  ^thelsige,  the  son  of  ^thelwine  of  East-Anglia,  of 
niyjm  I  have  qwken  in  p.  623,  or  the  obtain  who  niTaged  South  Wales  in 
991 ;   aee  p.  282. 

p.  268.  note  a.    It  would  aeem,  however,  fr(Hn  the  paaeagea  referred  to  in 
p.  311,  note  4,  and  in  vdL  iii.  p.  53,  that  the  word  "satrapa"  had  a  cUstinct 
offieial  meaning,  thon^  it  ia  not  eaoy  to  see  the  exact  functions  which  it  im- 
^ed.  flxo^  that  the  rank  waa  inferior  to  that  of  Ealdonnan. 
p.  294,  L  7  frun  bottcon,  for  **  get "  read  "  got." 
TOL.   I.  C 
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l*-  300. 1.  II.  It  «  tflo  much  to  aay  thnt  thotnuleof  Exeter  hWrniiMhod," 
lu  voKReln  Htill  come  up  to  the  tuwn  ;  but  It  hau  beooiue  of  comfiaratlrely  digbt 
importance, 

p-  3JI.  !•  II  f^m  bottom.  This  gtxw  on  the  suppontiaD  th&t  MUxio  ttw 
trftitor  wiu(  Kaldorman  of  the  MercLuu ;  bat  see  p.  627. 

p.  361,  line  17,  for  "ouly  "  road  *' merely." 

p.  411.  lino  15.  I  hnve  tu  Ihaiik  ilr.  Penreon  (North  British  Beriew,  No. 
103,  p.  40)  for  cidlinf  attenUon  to  the  paaaHge  ia  the  Eve«ham  UlNtory,  p.  84, 
which  I  h»d  oerteinly  orerlook»d  ;  **  Ipse  igitar  rex  Cnuto  in  primu  aiinu 
regui  sni  quemdftiD  tlDocm  Bupor  omnes  potentiomu  hnjtu  teme  pro  cauhbts 
quu  nuverttt  fedt  occldi,  Kdrlcum  nomine,  cum  qno  ctUtn  et  alria  pluribun 
miin  tuilitibuM,  (|uidnin  potont  homu,  Nonuaknntu  vucabulD,  fratcr  scilicet  ca.jns 
Loofrici  comitiii  p«rimilur  ejus  jumione."  I  cuwot,  boweTcr,  K«  that  thij  At 
all  joMifiM  th«  nxprension  of  th«  fiibe  In^lf,  who  rackonii  Northnmn  lunong^ 
the  *'  MU«Uitet  '*  of  £»dnX  Nor  am  1  perfectly  dear  that  the  "  inilit«8  "  of  the 
EreshatD  writor  mean  foUowera  of  £&dric,  and  not  dmply  the  King'i  Tfaegiu. 
The  Chronicles  put  tho  executions  of  Kadric,  Northman,  ^thelweard  and 
Brihtrie  all  together.  Of  these  the  Evesham  writer  had  no  need  to  mtrntioii 
^tfaelweazd  aud  BrihtrJc,  while  ho  bad  need  to  speak  Rpeclally  of  Eadric  and 
Northman.  He  is,  however,  mistaken  in  making  Leofric,  and  not  his  father 
Leofwine,  nicceed  at  once  to  the  earldom  of  Eadric;  we  pp.  415,  719. 

p.  4 1  J.  1.  1,  for  "  in  "  read  "  to." 

p.  434, 1.  3.  Perhaps  the  little  coHcf^atc  church  of  Battlefield,  founded  to 
commemorate  Henry  the  Fourth's  victory,  called  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  is  a 
Dcaror  parallel  to  Aesandun  than  Battle  Abbey  or  Batalbii.  See  Mon.  Angl. 
Tiii.  1437. 

p.  444, 1.  18.  When  the  text  was  printed  off  I  had  not  seen  the  Annalea 
DnnelmenMS,  printed  in  the  ei^^hteenth  volume  of  I'ertz,  p.  507.  The  account 
of  the  battle  of  Carbarn  vtan<hi  thus;  "Adbunmi  Epiiwopufi  DuDcbuetisLi  obiit. 
Comeia  late  gpafgena  lluumaa  vim.  e*i  per  NorthymUriam  per  30  noctes. 
Tranaaotii  p'^at  hoc  30  dit^buH,  fuit  npiid  Carrum  illml  fAmosum  licllum  intur 
NorthanliymbroM  et  Soottoa,  ubi  pene  totus  Bancti  Cutbberti  pfipulos  interiit, 
inter  qaofl  eliani  18  sncvnlotex,  qui  iucouitulte  se  intermiticuorAnt  bollo ;  quo 
audito,  pmMoriptuii  Epiacopus  dolorem  et  vittun  morte  fimvit." 

p.  450.  L  14.  Tlie  entry  in  the  Durham  Aiinala  iii,  "Cnut  Rex  An^lomm 
fit  et  Rex  Danonim."  Here  is  one  of  the  common  confuaions  bftween  Danes 
uid  Korwe^oiis,  but  it  Hhows  a  remembrance  of  the  fact  that  ("tiut  did  not 
become  King  over  Engb\nd  nnd  Denmark  at  the  Bame  time. 

p.  454,  I.  3  fniro  b«>ttom,  for  "  Odo,  Count  of  Chartrus.  a  son  of  the  old  enemy 
Theobald,"  read  *■  Odo  the  Second.  Count  of  Chartrea,  tlie  grandson  of  the  old 
enemy  Theobald."    See  vol  U.  p.  619. 

p.  499.     Dele  note  3. 

P-  jlOJ.  I.  5  frcm  bottom.  The  Darhtum  Annals  place  both  thia  sit-ge  of 
Durham  and  the  death  of  Harold  In  1059.  Tlie  entry  ii,  '•  Hoc  anno  Dumo- 
chanua  Rax  Scotnrum  cnm  exorcitu  u&gno  Dunelmum  obadcns^  fugataa  ab 
obwasis,  magnam  niortmi  multitudiocu  amisit." 

p.  $01,  note  9,  lor  •'  .XUgmt "  read  *<  ^Ifgeat. " 
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p.  5  r  7,  L  4.  "Wo  find  *  reference  to  this  hairj-ing  of  WDroerter,  as  well  u 
tA  the  e&rli«r  DanegeM  of  Cntit,  in  Heming'a  Worcostca*  Csrtuliirf,  248 
(MoOAfttioon,  1.595);  "SicaUfiKtam  est  temporibufi  Athelrudt,  R^iBADglonim 
Tastuit«  et  dopopnUntc  hunc  pntriiini  pagsuo  Roge  DaDurum  Swein  nouiino, 
qsiam  nmamum  et  prupe  Iui|K>rtabiIe  tributtiin  tola  Anglia  reddere  cugcrctur. 
Ob  bojiu  iUque  bun  granii  tributt  exactionem  omnia  fens  unuunenta  liujus 
eedevliB  dbtracte  font,  tabuke  altarls,  aigento  et  anru  paratat,  iipoUatK  sunt, 
toxtnt  exomati.  calicca  coafracti,  cnicet  conflatie,  ad  ultimum  etdam  term  et 
vIllBla  pecaniiB  distnctai  tiuut.  SimJlt  modo  otiiua  actum  e»i  rcgnante  Cnut 
filto  Ruo,  et  adbac  j^viora  vectigalia  8Up«r  nddita  sunt  .teinporibua  regni 
filii  Cnut,  cnjas  oomcn  ent  Hardecnat,  qui  etiom  totam  iatom  prorbciiuu 
luwtili  exeraita  ferro  et  igne  depopnbknt." 

p>  531,  1.  7.    The  Durham  Annals  ceem  to  ropresdat  the  aoquuition   of 
Northuiuberland  by  Siward  as   a  conquest ;  *'  104^  Comes  Siward  vustavit 
Xoithanhymbromm   proviDoiam."     This  seerus  to  be  put  during  the  tea 
:  anootlis  of  the  imperfect  e)iiM»pate  of  Eadred. 

p«  556,  L  6,  fiir  "  Apostolicui  "  read  "  ApoBtulicum." 
pk  646,  I.  8.  The  words  are  not  found  in  the  more  andeiit  Northumbrian 
eliroakle  incorporatad  by  Sboeon,  uor  yet  iu  the  Teraiun  used  by  Rf>ger  of 
Sowden,  which  looks  as  if  ^e  words  "  Rcgnavit  [Quthredus]  Huper  Eimrarum, 
Egbert  rero  super  Northimbros"  were  distinctly  a  remark  of  Simeon's  own, 
Rm  Stubbs'  PreGice  to  H.  Howden.  i.  xxx. 
pL.  ;o7, 1.  5  fiftMD  bottom,  (or  "  purte  "  read  "  pnte." 

p.  719,  L  10.  That  this  is  the  grouad  of  Ifae  dlstlDcUon  seems  tlie  more 
likely,  because  in  a  case  where  tbe  diattnctinn  was  purely  looil,  where  the 
Chmaioles  for  991  call  ThoreO  Eorl  and  JEUMc  Eatdomuin  C<we  p.  377)1 
Tktnnoe  pots  them  together  as  Duce*. 

P-  74$t  l*  13-  There  is  an  inaccurate  mention  of  the  marriage  iu  Hemlng's 
Worcrtter  Cartulary,  267  (Mnnasticon,  t  596;,  where  the  bridegroom  is  de- 
soribed  aa  "Imperetor  Cooo**  (aue  vol.  ii.  p.  409),  aud  Bribtbunh,  Bit>)iop  of 
Worcerter,  appears  as  one  of  the  bride's  suite ;  "  Idem  vero  episcopus  Brihtegus 
quodaui  in  tempore  ad  Saxouiam  GunnildB,  Cnuti  Regis  filia,  duotor  exstitit, 
^nom  earn  Imperator  Cono  axorera  duceret,  et  quemdam  minifltnim  sibi  valde 
carom,  Hearlewinnm  nomine,  SDoias  ittneris  seouii  habuit."  The  Bishop  granU 
]m  lands  at  a  shilling  rvot.  There  is  another  account  in  p.  294  ■>(  Brihtheah 
gnnting  lands  to  his  sister's  husband. 

p.  755,  line  g.  The  mate  idea  might  also  lurk  In  the  other  words  of  the 
Peterborough  Chroniclrr.  quoted  in  p.  754,  "gecuron  Harold  to  healdee  eailee 
Englelandes  ;  him  and  his  bioSer  Hardacnnte,*^  A:c. 

p.  771.  L  S  from  bottom.  I  must  here  oonfem  to  inexcusable  forgetfiilnMS 
ia  haTiDg  pasted  by  certain  passagee  of  Paul  Wamcfnd  which  I  had  read  and 
oarked  six  Tears  ago,  bnt  to  which  my  attention  has  been  agidn  drawn  by  a 
hint  in  Dr.  Latham's  pre&ce  to  his  new  English  Dictiuuary.  The  way  in 
which  the  L(mibard  Deacon  speaks  of  our  island  and  its  inhabitants  is  well 
worth  DOtic«.  Pint  of  all,  in  ii.  6  the  .**axon8  who  joined  in  Alboiu's  invasion 
of  Ilsly  are  distinguished  as  "Vetuli  Saionos."  In  iii.  ag  he  records  the  con- 
versioo  of  the  English,  bow  *'  Beatus  Gmgoriui  Augustinam,  ftc.     •    .     in 
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Brit&naiuii  miai,  eonimquc  pnedicatioDo  ad  ChrUttim  Anglo*  convcrtit.'* 
Id  iv.  33,  deBcribing  the  niuiners  of  tbe  Lombards,  he  eayii,  "  VestiinoQta  eis 
tnot  luu  ct  Dx&xime  linteft,  qaalU  AfujUSuzwa  hftlMre  •olent."  In  v.  30 
we  hear  of  the  "ecvlesue  AngloniTn"  but  in  cbapt«r  33  tbe  bnnuhed  prince 
Berrt*rid  "ad  Britenniam  Iniulam  Saaeonuaiqut  Regetn  properare  dispooit;" 
and  in  e.33,  "  narem  asoendit  ut  ad  Britanniam  iiutulam  ad  regnom  Saxonnni 
tnuuonearet."  Here  a  West-Saion  king  ia  doabtleaa  meant.  But  in  C37, 
"  Cunibertiu  Rei  UenneliiHUm  ex  SasEonum  A  nglonat  gaoere  duiit  uxorenu" 
Here  chcname  Eormenhild,  oognate  with  tbe  royal  Kntiafa  named  Eonnenred, 
Eonnenburii.  Eonnengytb,  and  Eormengild.  aeenu  to  show  almost  for  oertain 
from  wLnt  part  of  England  tbe  lady  came.  Frcseotly,  in  vi.  15,  the 
WeaL-Saxou  CcAdwallii  appears  aa  "CcdoolJiu  rex  AnglontM  Saxomim,'* 
and  in  the  heading  as  "  Theodebaldna  Rex  Anglomm  ;"  nnd  in  c.  aS  we  Ond  two 
penoDf,  WMniiigly  Ino  and  his  wife  Ethelburh,  deeoribed  in  tbe  teit  aa  "duo 
B^es  Saxonvm/'  and  in  tbo  beading  as  "  duo  Anglorum  Koges;"  UsUj,  in  ri. 
37,  tbe  &ahioD  of  pUgrimage  among  tbe  English  is  attributed  to  **  multi  Angt<h 
rum  gentts  nobUea  et  i^piobilee,"  and  in  the  same  chapter  tfainnes  is  usod  in 
Ha  oommon  meaning  of  Old-Saxons.  These  paswges  iUnstraU)  the  uncertain 
way  in  which  far  a  long  time  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  England  were  spoken  of 
on  the  ContineDt;  but  in  all  theao  cases  there  in  nono  in  which  Uie  unme 
"Sucoo"  is  clearly  applied  to  any  hut  those  of  real  Saxon  race,  while  tbe' 
deBoripbioD  of  Ceadwalla  and  Eormenbild  as  belonging  to  the  '*  Angli  8axones** 
or  *'  SuoDH  Aogli "  ihows  how  fiut  the  Anglian  name  wai  spreading  orw 
the  Saxon  and  Jutisb  districts. 


CHAPTER    I. 


DiTBODUCrnOX. 


THE  Nonnan  Conqaest  is  the  great  tuniing-point  inlmiMtt- 
tfae  history  of  the  English  nation.     Since  the  first  Komuu 
Kttlement  of  the  English  in  Britain,  the  introdoction  ^2.  ^ 
of  Christianitj  is  the  oidy  event  which  can    compare  **CJ^2 
with  it  in  importance.    And  there  is  this  wide  difference  histoiy,  bat 
between  the  two.     The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  ^^^^ 
an  event  which  conld  hardly  £ul  to  happen  sooner  orP*«"*- 
later ;  in  accepting  the  Gospel,  the  English  only  followed 
the  same  law  which,  sooner  or  later,   affected   all   the 
Teatonic  nations.     But  the  Norman  Conquest  is  some- 
thing which  stands  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  Teu- 
tonic luid.     If  that   Conquest  be  only  looked  on  in  its 
true  light,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  its  importance. 
And  yet  there  is  no  event  whose  true  nature  has  been 
more  commonly  and  more  utterly  mistaken.     No  event  is 
less  fitted  to  be  taken,  as  it  so  often  has  been  taken,  for 
the  beginning  of  our  national  history.     For  its  whole  im- 
portance is  not  the  importance  which  belongs  to  a  begin- 
ning, but  the  importance  which   belongs    to   a  turning- 
point.     The  Norman  Conquest  brought  with  it   a   most 
extensive  foreign  infusion,  which  affected  our  blood,  our 
language,   our  laws,  our  arts;    still   it  was  only  an  in- 
fusion;  the  older  and   stronger  elements  still  survived, 
ind  in  the  long  run  they  again  made  good  their  supre- 
macy.    So  far  from  being  the  beginning  of  our  national 
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history,  the  Norman  Conquest  was  the  temporary  over- 
throw of  our  national  being.  But  it  was  only  a  temporary 
orerthrow.  To  a  superficial  observer  the  English  people 
might  Beem  for  a  while  to  be  wiped  out  of  the  roU-^I 
of  the  nations^  or  to  exist  only  as  the  bondmen  of  foreign 
rulers  in  their  own  land.  But  in  a  few  generations  we 
led  captive  our  oonquerors;  EngUnd  was  England  once 
again,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  invaders  were 
foond  to  be  among  the  truest  of  Englishmen.  England 
may  be  as  justly  proud  of  rearing  such  step-children  as 
Simon  of  Montfort  and  Edward  the  First  as  of  being 
the  natural  mother  of  jElfred  and  of  Harold.  In  no  part 
of  Idalory  can  any  event  be  troly  understood  without 
relereikce  to  the  events  which  went  before  it  and  which 
prepared  the  way  for  it.  But  in  no  case  is  such  T«ferenoe 
more  needful  than  in  defiling  with  an  event  like  that  with 
which  we  an  now  concerned.  The  whole  importance  of 
the  Norman  Cooqoost  coasista  ia  the  effect  which  it  had 
om  an  •rirtiiig'  aatioa,  humbled  indeed,  but  nathex  wiped 
ooft  aor  uilnlji  wwlawdj  in  the  changes  which  it  vroaght 
ia  an  eastm^  eoaatitition,  which  was  by  degrees  great]^ 
■Miilifaiil,  bat  which  was  never  either  wfaoHr  aKJiahpH  or 
wbofty  tnunpled  under  fooC  WiUian,  King  of  the  Eng- 
^Uk,  rlrimed  to  fcign  aa  the  kwftd  ■hm—m  of  tike  Kings 
of  the  Ei^l&h  wIm  reigned  he&m  hin.  He  duned  to 
Ubecit  thnriigtoi,  and  he  fmfe— ed  to  giiw  Maordii^ 
t»  thv  kwik  H»  poMliM  tiuirfnie,  and  the  whote 
anlHn  of  Aa  yiat  wm4tttio»  whiA  he  wrooghl*  me 
■ttnlj  nwtalfigMe  without  a  full  iiiiihit*—ii^'  of  the 

of  things  whieb  he  foond  exastiag.    Even  when  one 

■  «*  - .  ■     »        »  *  —  _*  *»-  - 

■pMooa  anoaMT*  aoMo  KBOwwogv  oc  me 

the  potfbon  of  the  dioflMi^  nation.    The  Kngliih 
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the  Romftn.  But  when  there  is  im>  displacement  of  a  nntiou,  eaj^ .  x. 
irhen  there  is  not  eren  lise  attar  OTerthrow  of  a  oonstitu- 
tion,  when  there  are  only  changes,  however  many  and  im- 
it,  WTon^ht  in  an  exoting  system,  a  knowledge  of 
earlier  state  of  things  is  an  absolntoly  essential  part 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  later.  The  Norman  Conquest 
of  England  is  simply  an  insoluble  puzzle  without  a  clear 
tion  of  the  condition  of  England  and  the  English  people 
tlie  time  when  the  Conqueror  and  his  followers  Brst  set 
foot  upon  our  ehores.  ' 

The  Norman  Conquest  again  is  an  event  which  stands  Ch«r»oter 
itself  in    the   history   of  Europe.      It   took    place   at  nun  Con- 
transitional  period  in  the  world's  developement.     Those  2o^«^ 
lenta,    l^man   and    Teutonic,    Imperial    and    Ecclesi-  with  earlier 
istieal,  which  stood,  ns  it  were,  side  by  side  in  the  system  ooutiuMto. 
of  the  early  middle  age,  were  then  being  fused  together 
into  the  later  system  of  feudal,  papal,  crusading  Kuro(>o. 
The  CoDqueut  iteclf  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  the  change.   A  kiugdom  which  had  hitherto  been  purely  I 

Teutonic  was  brought  witliin  the  sphere  of  the  laws,  the 
Buumers,  the  speech,  of  the  Romance  nations.  At  the 
reiy  moment  when  Pope  and  Cipsar  held  each  other  in 
the  death-grasp,  a  Church  which  had  hitherto  maintained 
I  sort  of  insular  and  barbaric  independence  was  brought 
into  a  far  more  iatimatc  connexiou  with  the  Roman  See. 
had  as  a  conquest,  compared  with  earlier  and  with  later 
oonquests,  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  holds  a  middle 
pantioD  between  the  two  classes,  and  shares  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  both.  It  ^ras  something  less  than  such  con- 
qoeitB  as  form  the  main  subject  of  history  during  the  great 
Wandering  of  the  Nations.  It  was  something  more  than 
these  political  conquests  which  fill  up  too  large  a  space  in 
the  history  of  modem  times.  It  was  much  less  than  a  The  im- 
itationat  migration ;  it  was  much  more  than  a  mere  change  chaDg«  ef- 
of  frontier  or  of  dynasty.    It  was  not  such  a  change  as  when  '^'"**  ^y 
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CHAP,  I.  the  first  English  oonqnerors  slew,  expelled,  or  enalaved  the 

the  Nor-  whole  nation  of  the  vauquishetl  Britons.     It  was  not  even 

otuatieM  such  a  change  as  when  Goths  or  Burgamdians  sat  down 

ol^Jecf-  "^  ^  rulingf  people,  preserving   their   own   language    and 

fecud  ly  tlieir   own   law,   and   leaving   the   language   and   law   of 

tbe  Bar-  •  i      i      ^  ti  ■ 

Iwriiiii  con-  Rome   to   the   vanquished    Romans.      But   it   was   a   far 
*'"**  greater  change  than  commonly  follows  on   the  transfer 

of  a  province  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  or  even  on 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  a  crown  by  an  alien  dynasty. 
The  conquest  of  England  by  William  wrought  less  im- 
mediate change  than  tbe  conquest  of  Africa  by  Genseric ; 
it  wrought   a   greater    immediate   change  than  the  con- 
In  whu      quest  of  Sicily  by  Charles  of  Anjou.     It  brought  with  it 
really  con-  not  only  a  new  dynastyj  but  a  new  nobility ;  it  did  not 
expel  or  tranKplant  the  English  nation  or  aiiy  part  of  it, 
bnt  it  gradually  deprived  the  leading  men  and  families  of 
England  of  their  lands  and  oflicL-s,  and  thrust  thorn  down 
iuto  a  secondary  position  under  alien  intruders.     It  did 
not  at  once  sweep  away  the  old  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
land;  but  it  at  once  changed  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
their  administration,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  endless 
later  changes  in  the  laws  themselves.     It  did  not  abolish 
the  English  language ;  bnt  it  brought  in  a  new  language 
by  its  side,  which  tor  a  while  supplanted  it  aa  the  language 
of  polite  intercourse,  and  which  did  not  yield  to  the  re- 
viving elder  speech  till  it  had  affected  it  by  the  largest 
infusion  that  the  vocabulary  of  one  Europwin  tongue  ever 
FoniuU      received  from  another.     The  most  important  of  the  formal 
cKngwi  for  changes  in  legislation,  in  language,  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ttie^im>«t     juent  and   jq   ^^jg   tenure  of  land,   were    no    immediate 
later  dftto.  consequences  of  the  Conquest,  no  mere  ianovatious  of  the 
reign  of  WilUam.    They  were  the  gradual  developements  of 
later  times,  when  the  Norman  as  well  as  the  Englishman 
found  himself  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  master.   The  dis- 
tinct changes  in  law  and  government  which  we  commonly 
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ibate  to  William  the  Noitnan  gradually  arose  in  the  riays    chap.  j. 
of  his  succt?s8ors,  and  they  seem  lo  have  attaiuo<l  something 
like  a  definite  shape  under  his  great-grandson  Heniy  ihe 
Angevin.     But  the  reign  of  William  paved  the  way  for  nil  import- 
later  changes  that  were  to  come,  and  the  immediate  ^\^  „f 


Www 


ngee  which  he  himself  wrought  were,  after  all,  gri>at  JJ^nry  tlw 
and  weighty.  They  were  in  truth  none  the  leas  great  and  j,„niedi»t« 
weighty  because  thev  aflected  the  practical  condition  of  the '."""!!*  "^ 

^       •  •  *  ^        tin:  Cun- 

people  far  more  than  they  affected  its  written  laws  and  in-  *i"';^t 
stitutions.  When  a  nation  is  driven  to  receive  a  foreigner  |,rncUciil. 
as  its  King,  when  that  foreign  King  divides  the  highest 
offices  and  the  greatest  estates  of  the  land  among  his 
foreign  followers,  though  such  a  change  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  changes  in  the  written  law,  still  the 
change  is,  for  the  time,  practically  the  greatest  which  a 
nation  and  its  leaders  can  vmdergo. 

I  propose  then,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  my  nar-  r^n  and 
cative  of  the  actual  Conquest,  to  sketch  the  condition  of  thevreseot 
England  and  of  Normandy  at  the  time  when   the   two  ^"'^^■ 
nations  came   into   contact  with    each   other.     This  pro- 
ce»  \vi\\    involvg  a  summary   of  the   earlier  hiiitory   of 
both    oonntnes.      From    the   beginning   of  the    eleventh  Narr»tiTe 
century   the   history  of  England  and  of  Normandy  be-  tujU  (^on- 
oomes  more  and  more  intermixed,  and  it  will  I*  ne<!essary  'V";"^""* 
to  tell  the  story  more  and  more  iu  detail.     The  rwriod  of  'Jiat*? 
the  actual  Conquest  and  its  immediate  causes,  the  ruigns  of  1041-1066. 
£adward,  of  Harold,  and  of  William,  will  form  the  centre 
of  the  work.     The  reigns  of  William's  sons  will  show  the 
diBiscier  of  the  Norman  government  iu  Kngtaad,  and  the 
anMmnt  of  immediate  change  which  it  really  brought  with 

With  the  acoeeeion  of  the  Angevin  dynasty  the  purely  Aoceudon 

Gorman  period  comes  to  an  end.     Norman  and  English-  Angovin 
^Bnn   alike   have   to  struggle  for  their  own    against   the  jj'""'^" 

perpetaal  intrusion  of  fresh  shoals  of  foreigners,  a  process 

ilonst  equivalent   to   a   second   Conquest.      The  natural 
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cuAT.  I.    etfect  of  this  Btru^le  was  that  Normftn  and  Englishman 

forgot  their  (liJFercnoes,  and  united  in  resistance  to  the  com- 

^*iga  of    mon  enemy.     Under  tiie  ^reat  Henry,  in  whose  days  this 

Seoomi.      aeoond  Conquest  Ix^^ns,  the  struggle  is  for  a  while  deUyed, 

****""^  or  veils  itself  under  an  ecclesiastical  form.     A  Prelate,  of 

English  hirth  but  of  the  purest  Norman  descent,  ^vins  the 

love  of  the  English  people  in  a  straggle  in  which  nothing 

hut  an  unerring  instinct  could   have  shown  them   that 

their  interest  was  in  any  way  involved.     Under  Richardj 

the  most  thoroughly  fopoigu  of  all  oar  Kings,  the  evil 

reaches   its   height,  and   England  becomes  a  mere   pro- 
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TtDoe  of  Anjou.    As  is  usual  in  cases  of  national  discontent, 

it  k  not  till  the  wont  day  is  pMsed  that  the  counter- 

Twolntion  openly  begins.     Under  John  and  hi^  son  Heniy, 

the  history  of  England  beeooies  mainly  the  hiBtoty  of 

a  stn^gle  between  the  aatiTes  of  the  had,  of  whatever 

nee^  and  the  ftnigii  fiiTOwiteswho  devoored  the  cmbstanoe 

iftt*^iM&.^  both.     During  the  procoBB  of  this  abngglc   the  Old- 

nt^     Sa^heh  ISwcties  are  won  bsek  in  anothet  form,  and  the 

Ohb  *r     modem  ooaattabM  of  Bngbod  hegins.    At  last,  in  the 

„  ^Tyi"  peieoa  of  the  gitrnk  Sdwd.  the  vock  of  teoonriKarion  u 

ito^     Nonaan  and  Englishman  have  beeome  one 

i>7»-ijoff.  oBfler  the  heal  aad  gnnteot  of  oar  klv  Kiage.  the  first 

1^0^  ainae  Ae  NonMB  entered  oar  had,  cither  bore  a 

or  followed  a  porely  &gliih  poB^. 


FLAK  OP  THE  WORK.  ; 

will  be  needed.  The  kernel  of  my  nuratiTe  will  consist  of  chap.  z. 
the  history  of  Ihe  &ve  and  forty  years  &om  the  election 
of  Eodward  to  the  death  of  William.  The  history  of  these 
years  will  fill  my  three  central  volnmesj  containing-  the  his- 
tory of  the  actual  Conquest  and  its  immediate  causes.  This 
central  portion  will  he  introduced^  as  is  essential  to  its 
understanding,  by  a  sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to  itj 
gradually  developing  in  minuteness  from  the  b^^inning  of 
the  English  Conquest  to  the  extinction  of  the  Danish 
dynasty  in  England.  And  it  will  be  wound  up  with  what 
is  no  less  essential,  with  a  sketch  of  the  histoiy  gradually 
knening  in  minuteness  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fintj  and  discussing  the  permanent  results  of  the  Conquest 
on  the  laws,  the  language,  the  arts,  and  the  social  condition 
of  England. 


5  1.  The  Heathen  period  of  ^glish  ConqnetL     449-597. 


Tlio  racu  rilHE  Norman  invaders  ia  the  eleventh  century  found 
gSngw  of  "^  ***  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^  Britain,  as  any  modem  invader  wotdd 
'"t'ftii  ^"^  Tiow,  three  nations,  speaking  three  langTiagcs,  aud 
thenuuciAt  they  fouud  then,  as  would  be  found  now,  one  of  the  three 
the  Nor-  holding  u  distinct  superiority  over  the  whole  land.  Then, 
quS/M"  as  now,  English,  Welsh,  and  Gaelic  were  the  three  distinct 
they  *»  tongues  of  the  three  races  of  the  island  ;  then,  as  now,  the 
dominant  Teuton  knew  himself  by  no  name  but  that  of 
Englishman,  and  was  known  to  his  Celtic  neighbour  by  no 
name  but  that  of  Saxon.  The  boundaries  of  the  two  races 
and  of  their  languages  were  already  fixed,  nearly  as  they 
remain  at  present.  The  English  tongue  has  made  some 
advances  since  tlie  eleventh  century,  but  tl»ey  are  small 
compared  with  the  advances  which  it  had  made  between 
the  fifth  century  and  the  eleventh.  The  main  diWsions  of 
local  n&mca  t^*?  country,  the  local  names  of  the  vast  mass  of  its  towns 
ftnd  diri-       ^^  villous,  were  fixed  when  the  Norman  came,  and  they 

sions  tn  ® ... 

BngUnd.  have  survived,  with  but  little  change,  to  our  own  day. 
While  a  map  of  France  or  Germany  iu  the  eleventh  century- 
is  useless  for  modern  purposes,  and  looks  like  the  picture  of 
another  region,  a  map  of  England  proper  in  the  reign  of 
Victoria  hardly  differs  at  all  from  a  map  of  England  proper 
in  the  reign  of  William.  Tlie  Norman  fouud  in  the  land 
substantially  the  same  English  nation  which  still  existsj 
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upying  sabstantially  the  same  territory  wliicli  it  ooou- 
pies  at  present.     He   found   it  already  exhibiting,  in  ita 
Uyts,  its  Ungtiage,  its  DAtional  character,  the  most  essential 
of  the  features  which  it  still  retains.     Into  the  English 
ttioD  which  he  thus  found  already  formed  his  own  dynasty 
ad  his  owii  followers  were  g^dually  absorbed.     The  con- 
quered did  not  become  Normans,  hut  the  conquerors  did 
become   Englishmen.     It  wae  by  a  very  different  process 
at  the  English  themselves  had  made  good  their  footing  in 
he  land  in  which  the  Norman  found  them,  and  to  which 
they  had  long  before  given  their  name. 

The  details  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain,  and  the 
exact  amount  of  historical  tnith  to  be  found  in  them,  are 
questions  which  hardly  concern  us  here.  It  will  be  enough 
to  point  out  the  essential  difference  between  the  traditional 
narrative  of  the  English  Conquest,  as  contained  in  the 
English  Chronicles,'  and  the  romantic  narrative  of  which 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  is  the  chief  spokesman.  The  nnr- 
mfcive  in  the  Chronicles  is  perfectly  credible  in  itself,  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  undoubt^Hl  phamomena 
of  later  hiMory.  It  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
record  of  all  those  living  witnesses  whose  testimony  may 

I  be  mistaken,  bnt  which  themselves  cannot  lie.  Such  are 
(he  eWdeuce  of  language  and  local  nomenclature,  the  evi- 
ience  of  the  surviving  antiquities,  the  oampfl,  tlie  dykes, 
the  barrows,  which  chronicle  this  warfare  as  well  as  the 
Wirfiu^  of  earlier  and  of  later  times.  The  only  question  is 
vhether  an  accurate  narrative  of  details  can  have  been 
^  On  tbb  mhject  I  roust  lufer.  once  for  all,  to  thn  papers  of  Dr.  Guett  in 
lb  Anih»olo{;tcal  Journal  «Dd  in  the  volumefi  of  TYfinuictians  of  the 
^idaBolosioHl  luttitate,  eHpeoulI;^  to  tho  pnper  on  tho  £ftr)j  Englisli 
SeUkment*  In  Sontb  Gritftin  in  ilic  SaliAhury  Volume.  On  tliwo  iiucaitioiiB 
I  ian  liUle  to  tie  eiccpt  to  [iroFesii  myself,  in  n.11  caaentiAl  points,  an 
i—Miti  follower  of  that  illvetrinui  »clioUir.  Of  the  diflerance  between 
^)*rwo/,  tftuiitiottal,  myihittd,  and  ronuwiie  tiarmtive^  1  linvc  tre&t«<l 
*t  mte  l«<n^h  in  an  article  in  tlie  Furtnigbtly  Kuvitw,  May  iit, 
iK6u 
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handed  on  from  the  daite  aefiigiied  to  Hengest  to  the 
asoertaixted  date  of  Bcda,  whether  by  oral  tradition,  by 
nmea,  or  by  written  dociimentB  which  are  lost  to  ns.  And 
this  really  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  question  whether, 
in  the  earliest  part  of  the  narrative,  the  exact  names  and 
the  exact  dates  can  always  be  trusted.  Some  of  the  earlier 
names  may  be  mythical,'  some  of  the  dates  may  have  been 
reached  by  ingenious  calculation  rather  than  by  genuine 
tradition.  But  granting  all  this,  the  main  substance  of 
the  narrative  remains  essentially  where  it  was. 

Mnch  learning  and  ingenuity  has  been  spent,  and,  I  ven* 
ture  to  think,  in  many  cases  wasted,  in  attempts  to  show 
the  on  trustworthiness  of  the  traditional  account,  by  bring- 
ing forward  proofs  of  Teutonic  invasions,  and  even  of  Ten- 
tonic  settlements,  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  assigned  by 
the  Chronicles  to  the  beginning  of  the  English  Conquest.* 
The  &ctfi  which  are  brought  forward  are  in  most  cases 
probable  and  in  some  cases  certain,  but  I  cannot  look 
on  them  as  having  that  bearing  on  later  history  which 
they  have  eomctimcs  been  supposed  to  have.  It  is  possible 
that,  among  the  tribes  which  Csesar  found  in  Britain, 
eq»eciaUy  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  island,  some  may 
have  been  of  Teutonic  origin,  or  in  some  degree  mingled 
with  Teutonic  elements.  It  is  certain  that  in  Britain,  as 
everywhere   else,  Teutonic  soldiers  largely  served   in    the 


'  It  H  rMll;  hvdlj  vorib  while  to  disputa  about  tho  nama  of  Hengvct 
uid  Uoraa.  Th*  evidanoa  for  their  historical  cbaractw  aeenu  to  me  iit 
iMjrt  u  stroDff  M  Oe  nspicion  of  tLcir  mjthtcal  dufmct«r.  But  whetlier 
the  chi«fa  who  led  th«  fint  Jotiah  ntUets  in  Kent  bore  tfaeae  luBea  or  any 
others  does  iK»t  *ffeet  the  reality  of  the  Jntaah  ■ettlemenl.  I  mnat  ooofeM 
howsver  that  there  are  uunes  in  the  Chnmidee  which  strike  me  m  fiir 
moT*  nuincioaf  than  thoee  of  Hengeat  and  Horaa.  I  mean  Djunee  like 
Port  and  Iftlbtgar,  who  figwv  in  the  entriei  for  501  and  544.  See  Earie'i 
FknOol  Chroniele*.  p.  is. 

'  For  all  thai  ■•  to  be  aaid  00  this  aide  of  the  qoeation,  aee  the  eleventli 
chapter  of  PalgraTe'*  Engliah  Cooiinonweahh  and  the  Brai  chapter  of 
Kemble'a  Saxooa  in  England.  On  the  other  ride  aae  Dr.  Gueat'e  paper  in 
the  SiUabiiry  Volume. 


armies,  and  that  settlementa  of  sudi  soldiers  8oin&-  cuxf.  a. 
grew  into  permanent  colonies.'     It  is  certain  that, 
long  before  the  days  of  Cerdic  or  Hcngtsst,  Tfaeodosios  and 
StiHdio  repelled  Teutonic  invasions,  and  it  is  probable 
tikftt,  by  repelling  such  invasions,  they  hindered  the  for- 
•n  of  Teutonic  settlements  in  Britain  at  that  earlier 
,'     Bat  these  facta  or  probabilities  do  not  affect  ^e 
credibility  of  the  recorded  coarse  of  tlie  English  Conquest,  Tbe  ooon* 
or  of  the  tradition  which  fixes  its  real  be^nning  in  the  inh  Con- 
middle  of  the  fifth  ccutuiy.     Teutonic  scttlemcnta  before  JJ^J^^t/ 
tbe   Roman  invasion,  or  nuder  tbe   Roman  domination,  *'^*ta. 
irould   be   something   quite   diifcrent   from   the   Teutonic 

IiDTBaions  recorded  from  the  fifth  century  onwards,  Teu- 
Doic  tribes  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms,  Teutonic  soldiers 
planted  as  colotusts  by  the  Roman  government,  would  sink 
into  the  general  mass  of  Roman  subjects;  they  would 
ratein  no  strong  national  feeling ;  they  would  most  likely 
not  even  retain  their  national  language.  The  only  way 
in  which  they  could  possibly  infiuence  the  later  history 
would  be  by  making  the  eetabliehinent  of  the  later  Teutonic 
nltlere  a  less  difficult  matter  in  those  parts  of  the  country 

'  Sm  Guaot,  Skliabury  Volume,  p.  35. 

'  The  account  in  Ammunui  (xxxvu.  8)  of  the  exptoiU  of  tbe  elder 
IhewkMliM  dom  not  8|>eAk  of  the  Sksona  or  of  oiiy  uth«r  Teutons  m 
isTadcTV  of  nhUun,  Imt  only  ah  invjtdeni  of  GruI.  But  there  iie«iiu  quite 
nidawe  eaoogh  to  ihow  Uut,  nt  tbe  end  of  the  fourth  and  Ueginoing  of 
IIk  fftfa  eenttirie«(  Britain  waa  conHtnnilj  raraged  by  Saxon  pirate*.  This 
k  ifaowD  bj  tbe  wsU'kDown  phraaos  of  Liaut  Saxonicta  and  Littua  Saximi- 
nm,  for  the  trae  ex]dAnation  of  vhich  I  must  again  rufer  to  Dr.  Guest. 
Tbe  Saxoo  shore  or  march,  like  the  WeUb  mAnih  in  Kagland,  like  the 
*pn*^.  Slavonic,  and  other  uuircheM  of  tlie  later  Empire,  wai,  not  a  district 
Mt«pie«l  by  Saaoni,  but  the  march — in  Uiis  caw  a  gkore — lying  near  to 
tbe  HaxDD*  and  expoacd  to  their  raragea.  CUudian  alao  conitantly  oouplea 
Ihs  Sftxoiu  with  the  Piota  and  Scota  as  among  the  inradera  of  Roman 
Bntkin  who  were  raputied  by  TbeodosiuB  and  Stilicho  ; 
.  .  .  .  "  Maduerunt  Saxono  fuse 
Orekdei  :  incaluit  Picturum  sanguine  Tbulo  : 
Scotonim  cumalos  florit  glacialia  leme." 

Carm.  Tiii.  31.    Of.  xviii.  39a  ;  xxii.  ifiS* 
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CHAP.  u.  which  they  occupied  than  in  those  where  the  popnlatioii 
was  purely  Celtic  or  Roman.*  We  may  admit  the  fact 
that  the  Teutonicj  and  even  the  distinctiTely  Saj^on, 
invasions  began,  not  in  the  fifth  century,  hnt  in  the  fourth. 
But  the  true  bearing  of  this  fact  will  be  best  understood  by 
comparing  the  successive  Saxon  invasions  with  the  later 
the  aua-^  and  better  known  invasions  of  the  Danes  both  in  England 
logy  of  the  aj^ji  {q  Qanl.  In  the  Danish  invasions  I  shall  presently 
innaoDi.  endeavour  to  establish  three  |>eriods,  one  of  mere  plundofj 
one  of  settlement,  one  of  political  conquest.  For  the  last 
of  these  three  there  was  no  opportunity  under  the  circum- 
stanoes  of  the  earlier  Teutonic  invaders,  but  for  the  first 
two  stages  we  may  fairly  look  in  the  history  of  the  English, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Danish,  Conqneet.  The  Saxon 
pirates  against  whom  the  Roman  government  found  it 
needful  to  establish  so  elaborate  a  system  of  defence,  find 
their  parallels  in  those  Danish  plundering  ex]>editioDS 
which  ravaged  various  parts  of  England  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighth  century  and  the  former  half  of  the  ninthj 
and  in  the  ravages  inflicted  on  Gaul  by  chieftains  earlier 
than  Hasting.  The  Anglian,  Saxon,  and  Jutish  settle- 
ments of  the  firth  and  sixth  centuries  answer  to  the  settle- 
878.  mentfi  of  Guthrum  in  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth  century 
911.  and  of  Rolf  in  Ncustria  in  the  tenth.  Even  if  it  be  held 
that  the  Saxons  who  were  driven  back  by  Theodosius  and 
Stilicho  contemplated  settlement  and  not  merely  plunder, 
still,  as  they  were  hindered  in  their  intentions,  the  case 
remains  much  the  same.  The  Teutons  were  baffled  in  their 
attempts  at  settlement  in  the  fourth  century ;  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  attempts  at  settlement  in  the  fiM.  The 
general  history  of  the  Conquest,  as  handed  dowTi  to  us  in 
the  Chronicles,  is  therefore  in  no  way  aflccted  by  the  certain 
fact  of  earlier  incursions,  by  the  possible  fact  of  much 

*  Tet  eveo  Ihu  view  Menu  to  be  pntty  well  duposed  of  hy  Dr.  Guert 
to  hb  SnUtburj  pftp«r. 
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lier  settlements.     The  really  lasting  effect  of  the  Saxon 

TSsiODs  of  the  fourth  century  seems  to  have  been  this : 

the  Saxon  name  became  familiar  to  the  Celtic  iuhabitautfi 

Britain  earlier  than  the  Anglian  name;    consequently 

oUj  and  not  Angle  or  English,  has  been  the  name  by 

hich  ihe  Teutonic  immigrants  in  Britain  have  been  known 

their  Celtic  neighbours  from  that  day  to  this.' 

What  then  the  English  Chronicles  profess  to  record  is, 

lot  these  early  and  transient  incursions  which  led  to  no 

permanent  result,  but  that  series  of  constant,  systematic, 

successful  attempts  at  settlement  on  the   part  of  various 

Teutonic  tribes  which  constituted  the  English  Conquest  of 

Britain.   it)arly  in  the  fifth  century  the  Iloman  legions  were 

ithdrawn  from  the  island^  and  the  former  provincials  were 

ill  to  defend  their  new  and  precarious  independence  how 

ey  might.     The  Southern  Britons  were  now  exjwsed  to 

;ie  attacks  of  the  Picts  and  Scots  who  liad  never  submitted 

the  Roman  yoke^  and  there  is  no  absurdit)'  in  the  familiar 

story  that  a  British  Prince  took  Teutonic  mercenaries  into 

hxB  pay,  and  that  these  dangerous  allies  took   advantage 

the  weakness  of  their  hosts  to  establish  themselves  as 

permanent  poesesciOTS  of  part  of  the  island.     But  if  this 

Bccount  be  rejected,  the  general  narrative  of  the  Conquest 

is  in  no  way  affected ;    and,  if  it  be  accepted,  we  may  be 

sure  that  Vortigem's  imitation  of  many  Roman  precedents 

did  but  hasten  the  progress  of  events.    The  attempts  which 

had  been  checked  while  the  Roman  power  was  flourishing 

Trerc  suro  to  be  renewed  when  tlie  check  was  withdrawn, 

U)d  if  a  Webh  King  did  invite  a  Jutish  chieftain  to  defend 

him,  that  inxntation  was  only  the  occasion,  and  not  the 

*  1  BM  ibt  worO  "fi^axoo"  tliroa^bont  only  in  iU  correct  icnso,  to 
ii[iiiM  one  onl^  ouuiif;  Buveial  Tcutojoic  tribes  trhioh  ncttlod  in  Britain. 
IV  Bmme  "au(an"waa  never  uaeii  by  tbe  poopls  tlieinseUtti  to  ex[irei« 
Ow  vKol«  n^on,  which  wu  callod,  somelimefl  "  Anglo-Sax od,**  but,  fiu- 
axm  cummuuly,  NUtjily  "Angle"  or  "Eoglisb."  I  vlial)  dtitcum  thu 
pobl  Bwra  Kt  len^h  in  tfaa  AppeutUx.  Note  A. 
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the  first  English  conquerors  elew,  expelled,  or  enslaved  the 
whole  nation  of  the  vauquished  Britons.  It  was  not  even 
each  a  changu  as  wlien  Goths  or  Burgiindians  sat  down 
as  a  ruling  pcojile,  preserving  their  own  language  and 
their  own  laWj  and  leiiving  the  language  and  law  of 
Ronae  to  tlic  vanquishe<l  Komans.  But  it  was  a  iar 
greater  change  thaa  commonly  follows  on  the  transfer 
of  a  province  from  one  sovereign  to  another,  or  even  on 
the  forcible  acquisition  of  a  crown  by  an  alien  dynasty. 
The  conquest  of  England  hy  William  wrought  less  im- 
mediate change  than  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  Genseric ; 
it  wrought  a  greater  immediate  change  than  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  It  brought  with  it 
not  only  a  now  dynasty,  but  a  new  nobility ;  it  did  not 
expel  or  transplant  the  English  nation  or  any  j>art  of  it, 
but  it  gradually  deprived  the  leading  men  and  families  of 
England  of  their  lauds  and  offices,  and  thrust  them  down 
into  a  secondory  position  under  alien  intruders.  It  did 
not  at  once  sweep  away  the  old  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
land;  but  it  at  once  changed  the  manner  and  spirit  of 
their  administration,  and  it  opened  the  way  for  endless 
later  changes  in  the  laws  themselves.  It  did  not  abolish 
the  English  language ;  but  it  brought  in  a  new  language 
by  its  side,  which  for  a  while  supplanted  it  as  the  language 
of  polite  iuLercoursc,  and  which  did  not  yield  to  the  re- 
viving elder  speech  till  it  had  affected  it  by  the  largest 
intiision  that  tlie  vocabulary  of  one  Europeau  tongue  ever 
received  from  another.  The  most  important  of  the  formal 
changes  in  legislation,  in  language,  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment and  in  the  tenure  of  land,  were  no  immediate 
consecjuences  of  the  Conquest,  no  mere  innovations  of  the 
reign  of  William.  They  were  the  gradual  developements  of 
later  times,  when  the  Norman  as  well  as  the  Englishman 
found  himself  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  nmster.  The  dis- 
tinct changes  in  law  and  goverument  whicli  we  commonly 
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ibttte  to  Wtlliatn  the  Norman  gp^tially  arose  in  the  days    chaf.  i. 
his  snccessors,  and  thev  seem  to  have  attained  something 
l»k<  a  definite  ehape  under  his  great-grandson  Henry  the 

Bat  the  reign  of  William  paved  the  way  for  all  impnrt- 
later  changes  that  were  to  come,  and  the  immediate  ^^^'of 
ingw  which  he  liimsolf  wrought  were,  after  ull,  great  H^^' **"« 
and  wci^ty.     They  were  in  truth  none  the  less  great  and  immedUto 
ighty  because  they  affected  the  practical  condition  of  the  [t^^^  "* 
•pie  far  more  than  they  aHccted  ita  written  laws  and  in-  q"w»t 
Btitutionsi.     When  a  nation  is  driven  to  receive  a  foreij^ner  pmctwad. 
as  its  King,  when  that  foreign  King  divide!;  the  highest 
ces  and  the  greatest   estates   of  the  laud   among   liis 
•ign  followers,  though  snch  a  change  must  be  carefully 
.inguished  from  changes  in  the  written  law,  still  the 
change  is,  for  the  timcj  practically  the  greatest  which  a 
itioii  and  its  leaders  can  undergo. 

I  propose  then,  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  my  nar>  I'l'u  auJ 
rative  of  the  actual  Conquest,  to  sketch  the  condition  of  jh^prosont 
England  and  of  Normandy  at  the  time  when   the   two  ""**"'7- 
nations  come  into  contact  with   each   other.     This  pro- 
cess    will    involve   a   summary   of  the   earlier   history   of 
both   countries.      Prom   the  beginning  of  the    eleventh  Nnrnvtiw 
itury   the   history   of   England   and   of  Normandy   be-  m^i  Con- 
more  and  more  intermixed,  and  it  will  be  noet«sarv  M"«*'^'^"" 
the  story  more  and  more  in  detail.     The  wriod  of 'li-'***' 
actual  Conquest  and  its  immediate  causes,  the  reigns  of  1043-1066. 
wordj  of  Harold,  and  of  William,  will  form  the  centre 
of  the  work.     The  reigns  of  William's  sous  will  show  the 
character  of  the  Norman  government  in  Kngland,  and  the 
amount  of  immediate  change  which  it  really  brought  with 

With  the  accession  of  the  Angovin  dynasty  the  purely  AcccHhion 
orman  period  comes  to  an  end.     Norman  and  English-  Angovin 
man    alike   have   to  struggle  for  their  own   against   the  ''y"*"'/- 
perpetual  intrusion  of  fresh  shoals  of  foreigners,  a  process 
almost  equivalent   to  a  second   Conquest.      The  natural 
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of  Teutonic  origiu.  Still  the  language  of  all  those  coantries 
remains  essentially  Latin ;  the  Teutonic  element  in  them 
is  a  mere  infusion.  Everywhere  hut  in  Britain  the  in- 
vaders respected  the  laws  and  the  arts  of  Rome.  The 
Roman  Law  was  preservedj  side  by  side  with  the  Bar- 
barian codes,  OS  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  conquered 
people;  andj  in  the  process  of  ages,  the  Roman  Law 
gradually  recovered  its  position  as  the  dominant  code  of 
a  large  portion  of  continental  Europe.  Kver>'where  but 
in  Britain  the  local  divisions  and  local  nomenclature  sur- 
vived the  Conquest.  Nearly  every  Gaulish  tribe  recorded 
by  Ciesar  has  left  its  name  still  to  be  traced  on  the  modem 
map.^  In  Britain  everything  is  diflerent.  The  conquering 
English  entered  Britain  as  heathens^  and,  after  their  bcttle- 
ment  in  Britain,  they  still  retained  the  heathen  worship 
of  their  fathers.  They  were  after  a  while  converted  to 
Christianity,  but  they  were  not  converted  hy  the  ChriB- 
tians  whom  they  found  in  the  island,  but  by  a  special 
mission  from  the  common  ecclesiastical  centre.  Our 
Bishopricks  and  ecclesiastical  divisions  are  not,  as  they 
are  in  Graulj  an  heritage  of  Roman  times,  representing 
Roman  political  divisions.  Our  oldest  episcopal  sees  are 
foimdaiions  of  lat^r  <latc  than  the  English  Conquest,  and 
the  limits  of  their  dioceses  answer,  not  to  anything  Welsh 
or  Roman,  but  to  the  boundaries  of  ancient  English  prin- 
cipalities. And,  as  the  English  in  Britain  retained  their 
religion,  so  they  also  retained  their  language,  and  they 
retained  it  far  more  permanently.  A  few  Celtic,  and  a 
still  fewer  Latio,^  words   found   their  way  into  English 

*  In  Nortbern  GkdI  the  name  of  the  tribe  is  commonly  pr««ervod  m  the 
inodtm  nune  of  ita  chivf  town,  the  original  name  of  the  town  it«clf  being 
dropped.  Thiu  Lutetia  Parisioruni  haa  become  Pariii.  But  in  Aquituiue 
and  Pruvenoe  the  citiei  commoDly  retain  tbelr  originiU  nAmei,  u  Burdi- 
gftU  and  Tolow,  now  Bourdoatix  nnd  TouIoubo. 

'  Worvlii  like  ttrtet  and  cfutter ;  this  oIam  ia  exoeamvelj  small.  See 
Mjuc  MUllor,  Sdetico  of  Language,  Bccood  Scries,  p.  369. 
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from  the  6Tst  days  of  the  Conquest,  and  a  somewhat  larger  crap.  ii. 
rtodc  of  lAtxa  ecclesiastical  terms'  was  naturally  brought  >  Low- 
in  by  the  Chriatian   mi^onaries.     But,  with   tlie«e  two  toaj-ue 
Er    small   claesee   of  exceptions,   the  Eng-lish    language  JJ,J|^  ^ 
ined   ita   purely   Low-Dutch    character  down    to    that  ft»««a. 
it   infizsion   of  Romance  words    into   our  vocabulaiy 
which  was  a   re0ult>  though  not  an  immediate  result,  of 
the  Nonnan  Conqneet.    And  to  this  day»  though  the  Ro- 
mance infusion  divides  the  vw^bulary  of  oar  dictionaries 
with  OUT  natural  Teutonic  speech,  it  etiU  remains  only 
^fip    infusion,    an    infusion    greater    in   degree,    but   essen- 
^^mllj  the  same  in  kind,  as  the  Teutonic  infusion  into  the 
Romance  languages.     As  it  is  impossible  bo  put  togetlier 
the  ahorteet  French  sentence  without  the  use  of  Bomance 
woida,  so   it   is   impossible  to   put   together  the   shortest 
aentence  without  the  use  of  Teutonic  words.     But 
is  posflible  to  compose  sentence  after  sentence  of  French 
lithout  a  single  Teutonic  word,  and  it  is  equally  possible 
compose  sentence  after  sentence  of  English  without  a 
Inigle  Romance  word.     In  Britain  too  the  arts  of  Rome 
pctiAed  as  utterly  as  the  language  and  the  religion  of 
Kome;  arte,  hmgiiagc,  and  religion  were  all  brought  back 
tgain  at  a  later  time  and  in  a  corrupted  form.     The  laws  f^Ugfatuid 
^^f  Komc  perished  utterly ;  they  exercised  no  influence  upon  ^dcc  uf  ib« 
^^kir  insular  junsprudence,  until,  in  times  after  the  Norman  f^v'^ 
^Bjooifuest,   the  Civil   Law  was  introduced   as  something  Engi»nd. 
Pitterly  exotic.     And  even  then  our  insular  jurisprudence 
ptored  too  strong  for  it;    the  Imperial  legislation  never 
gained  in  England  the  same  supremacy  which  it  gained 
m  most  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  even  in  the  Scottish 
portion  of  our  island.    Tlie  municipal  institutions  of  the 
Hninan  towns  in  Britain  utterly  perished;  no  dream  of  in- 
genioos  men  is  more  groundless  than  that  which  seeks  to 
I  tnoe  the  franchisee  of  Euglish  cities  to  a  Roman  source. 

^  Wurdii  like  Jfcut,  iVierf,  Bishop,  An^d,  Candit.  • 

VOT,  1.  C 
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CHAF.  u.   In  England  again  the  local  nomenclature  is  everywhere 
mencl«ure  ^sentially  Teutonic.     A  few  great  cities  and  a  few  great 
ofiCngiuid  natural  obiecte,  London  on  the  Thames  and  Gloucester  on 
Teutonic,    the  Severn,  still  retain  names  older  than  the  English  Con- 
quest;  bat  the  great  mass  of  the  towns  and  villages  of 
England  bear  names  which  were  given  them  either  by 
the  Angles  and  Saxons  of  the  tilth  and  sixth  centuries 
ProbaWo     or  by  the  Danes  of  the  nintli  and  tenth.     In  short,  though 
oftheCel-  the  literal   extirpation   of  a   nation   is  an    impossibility,^ 
tioiahkbi-  tjjgpg  ig   every  reason    to   believe   that   the   Celtic   inha- 
bitants   of   those    parts    of   Britain   which    had    become 
English   at   the   end   of  the   sixth   century  had   been   as 
nearly  extirpated  as  a  nation  can  be.     The  women  would 
doubtless  be  largely  spared,^  bat  as  far  as  the  male  sex 
is   concerned,  we   may  feel   sure  that   death,  emigration, 
or  personal  slavery  were  the  only  alternatives  which  the 
vanquished    found    at   the    hands    of   our   lathers.      The 
Nature  of  nature  of  the  small  Celtic  element  in  our  language  would 
element  in  o^  itsclf  prove  the  foct.     Nearly  every  Welsh  word  which 
^k'**''      has  found  its  way  into  English  expresses  some  small  do- 
mestic matter,  such  as  women  and  slaves  would  be  con- 
cerned with  ;  nearly  all  the  words  belonging  to  the  nobler 
ocoupatioiLs,  all  the  terms   of  govemmeut   and  war,  and 
nearly  all  the  terms  of  agriculture,  are  thoroughly  Teu- 
tonic.    In  short,  everywhere  but  in  Britain  an  intruding 
nation  sat  down  by   the  side   of  an  elder  nation,   and 
gradually  lost  itself  in   its   moss.     In   Britain,  so  fiir  as 
such  a  process  is  possible,  the  intruding  nation  altogether 

'  I  mean  the  extirpaliou  i>f  nnylliing  wurtby  to  l>e  called  a  nation,  of 
ADj  people  who  had  reached  tlie  pcniitiuo  which  all  thu  inhabitanta  ai 
tho  Roman  Kiii[>iru  hail  renchecl.  Tliu  djing  oat  of  Kacngg  tribes  berore 
the  arte  and  anas  of  highly  rivilizod  Eampenna  is  another  matter. 

'  Yet  the  legend  of  Uongeot'i  daughter,  as  told  by  Nonniua— bar  name 
Rowena  ia  a  later  nbdmnlit^' — absolutely  worihlena  oi  a  piece  of  personftl 
higtory,  eeenw  U)  point  to  the  ^t  that  the  invulerii  not  uncouunonty 
brought  their  women  with  thein. 


confinuB 
tfaia  view. 
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[slanted  the  elder  nation.     The  procees  of  the  Conqoeet  chap.  n. 

tgain,  its  gradual  character^  the  way  in  which  the  land  |^f^^ 

wo  won,  bit  by  bit,  by  hard  6g>hting,  was  of  iteelf  widely  '"»i  p"- 

differufit  from  the  Gothic  settlements  in  Italy  or  Spain.  Conqu«at 

This  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the  English  Conquest  would  of  il^]^^,!;^" 

itself  &¥our  the  complete  displaceniout  of  the  former  in-  where. 

habitants,  by  ^viog   the   remnant  of  the  vanquished  in 

toy  dbtrict  the  means  of  escape  to  those  districts  which 

were  yet  unconquered. 

This  remarkable  contrast  between  the  English  Conquest  Cau«M  of 

of  Britain  and  the  other  Teutonic  settlements  within  the  eiuio. 

Empire  seems  to  be  due  to  two  main  causes.     The  position 

■  Britain  ditfered  from  that  of  Italy  or  Gaul  or  Spain,  and 

]x>sition  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  differed  from  that 

'  Goths,  Biirgundians,  or  even  Franks.     The  event  alone  Britain  leu 

thoroughly 


t  seem  to  show  that  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain  Bomanized 

than  (jdul 
and  bpftin. 


not  bruught  about  so  complete  u  Romanizutiou  of  the  '    "  ^'^^ 


ooontry  as  bad  taken  place  in   Gaul  and   Spain.      The 

idenee  of  language  looks  the  same  way.     In  Spain  and 

Gaul  the  ante-Roman  languages  sur^'ive  only  in  a  few 

of-thc-way  comers ;  the  speech  of  the  land  is  Roman. 

But  in  no  part  of  Britain  has  any  Roman  language  been 

spoken  for  ages ;  the  speech  of  the  land,  wherever  it  is  not 

English,  is  not  Roman  but  Celtic,     The  surviving  Britons 

TCtuoed,  and  still  retain,  their  own  native  language  and 

wjt  the   hinguage  of  their  Roman  conquerors.     It  would 

therdbre  seem  that  the  Roman  oceu|tat]on  of  Britain  was, 

»ft*r  all,  very  superficial,  and  that,  when  the  legions  were 

withdrawn,  the  natives  largely  fell  back  into  their  ancient 

ikifaaneEa.    The  English  therefore  fouud  in  Britain  a  more 

rtobbom,  because  a  more  truly  national,  resistance   than 

iny  that  their  Teutonic  kinsmen  found  elsewhere.     But  on 

^e  other  hand,  they  did  not  find  that  perfect  and  striking 

bliiic  of  Roman  laws,  manners,  and  arts  which  elsewhere 

teproMcd  the  minds  of  the  conquerors,  and  changed  them 
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from  destroyers  into  disciples.  Agnin,  the  Goths  above  all, 
and  the  Franks  in  some  degree,  had  long  been  familiar  with 
Rome  in  peace  and  in  war.  They  had  resisted  Roman 
attempts  at  conquest  and  they  had  repaid  them  in  kind. 
They  had  served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  had  received 
lands  and  honours  and  offices  as  the  reward  of  their  services. 
They  were,  in  short,  neither  wholly  ignorant  of  Roman 
civilization  nor  utterly  hostile  to  it.  Bat  our  forefathers 
came  from  lands  where  the  Roman  ea.^\e  had  never  been 
seen,  or  had  been  seen  only  during  the  momentary  incur- 
sions of  Drusus  and  Germanicus.  They  had  never  felt  the 
charm  which  led  Gothic  Kings  to  glory  in  the  title  of 
Roman  Generals,  and  which  led  them  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve the  forms  of  Roman  civilization  and  the  monuments 
of  Roman  art.  Our  forefathers  appeared  in  the  Isle  of 
Britain  purely  as  destroyere ;  nowhere  else  in  Western 
Enroi>e  were  the  existing  men  and  the  existing  institutions 
so  utterly  swept  away.  The  English  wiped  out  everything 
Celtic  and  everj-thing  Roman  as  thoroughly  as  everything 
Roman  was  wiped  out  of  Africa  by  the  Saracen  conquerors 
of  Carthage.  A  more  fearful  blow  never  fell  on  any  nation 
than  the  landing  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  was  to  the  Cdt 
of  Britain.  But  we  may  now  be  thankful  for  the  barbarism 
and  ferocity  of  our  forefathers.  Had  we  stayed  in  our 
earlier  land,  we  should  have  remained  undistinguished  from 
the  mass  of  our  Low-Dutch  kinsfolk.  Had  we  conquered 
and  settled  oidy  as  Goths  and  Burgnndians  conquered  and 
settled,  we  should  be  simply  one  more  member  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Romance  nations.  Had  we  been  a  colony 
sent  forth  after  the  mother  country  had  attained  to  any 
degree  of  civilization,  we  might  have  been  lost  like  the 
Kormans  in  Sicily  or  the  Franks  in  Palestine.  As  it  was, 
wo  were  a  colony  sent  forth  while  our  race  was  still  in 
fl  state  of  healthy  barbarism.  Wo  won  a  country  for 
ourselves,  ami  we  grew  up,  a  new  people  in  a  new  land, 
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ingin*  with  us  ideas  and  principles  common  to  ua  with  co-kf,  u, 
the  rest  of  our  rate,  but  not  briug-in^^  with  us  any  of  the 
theories  and  prejudices  which  have  been  the  bane  of  later 
colonizatiou.  Severed  from  the  old  stock,  and  kept  aloof 
from  intcrmisturc  with  any  other,  we  ceased  to  he  Germans 
and  we  did  not  become  Britons  or  Romans.  In  our  new 
oountrj-  we  developed  a  new  system  for  ourselves,  partly  by 
purely  native  prowth,  |iartly  by  independent  intercourse 
with  the  common  centre  of  civilization.  The  Goth  is 
mergred  in  the  Komance  popuhition  of  Italy,  Spain^  and 
Aqnitaine ;  the  Old-Saxon  has  lost  his  national  bein^ 
throug-h  the  subtler  proeeh'tism  of  the  Iligh-Gcrman  ;  but 
the  Anglos,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  transplanted  to  the  shores 
of  Britain,  have  won  for  themselves  a  new  name  and  a  new 
national  being*,  and  have  handed  on  to  ns  the  distinct  and 
glorious  inberitauce  of  Englishmen. 
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Thus,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  by  far  the 
eater  and  more  fertile  portion  of  Brituin  had  become 
heathen  and  Teutonic.  Tlie  land  had  been  occupied  by 
various  tribes;  and  most  probably,  as  always  happens  in 
such  migrations,  few  bodies  of  settlors  had  been  perfectly 
homogeneous.  A  certain  (bllowitig  of  allies  or  subjects  of 
other  races  is  ahnoet  sure  to  come  in  under  the  shadow  of 
the  main  body.  But  it  is  clear  that  that  main  body  was 
everj'where  so  distinctly  and  predominantly  of  Low-Dutt;h 
ilood  and  speech  as  to  swallow  up  any  foreign  elements 
hich  may  have  accompanied  it  during  its  migration,  as  well 
as  any  that  it  may  have  incorporated  during  the  process  of 
the  Conquest  or  after  its  completion.  Tha>e  kindred  tribes, 
Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes,  arc,  in  the  common  national 
tradition,  said  to  have  divided  the  land  among  them  in  very 
equal  proportions.  For  Saxons  a  contemporary  foreign 
otice  substitutes  Frisians.*    But  Angles,  Saxons,  Frisians, 

'   Prokopios,  BkIU  GoUi.  iv.  ao.      BpuTUur  8)  t^  ir^tror  iSrti  rpla  xaXv- 
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were  all  tribes  of  one  common  stock,  all  spoke  mere  dia- 
lectic varieties  of  one  common  tongue.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Conquest,  all  the  Teutonic  settlers,  with- 
out distinction,  arc  spoken  of  as  Iwlongin)^  to  "  the  Eng^lish 
kin.''  *  To  trace  out,  by  the  evidence  of  local  nomenclature 
or  otherwise,  the  exact  extent  of  the  settlements  of  these 
various  kindred  tribes  is  highly  interesting  and  important 
as  a  matter  of  antiquarian  and  phitolc^eal  research.  But 
the  results  of  sueli  inqniries  arc  of  little  moment  for  the 
puqxjse  of  such  a  sketch  as  the  present.  Long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  various  Low-Dutch  tribes  in  Britain 
had  been  fused  into  one  English  nation.  The  distinction 
between  Angle  and  Saxon  had  become  a  merely  provincial 
distinction,  and  the  jealousies  which  undoubtedly  earvired 
between  them  had  become  merely  provincial  jealousies.  To 
the  united  nation  the  Angle  had  given  his  name,  tiie  Saxon 
had  given  his  royal  djTiast}- ;  the  Jnte,  the  least  con- 
siderable in  the  extent  of  his  territorial  poaaessions,  had 
been,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  first  to  lead  tJie  way 
to  a  permanent  settlement,  and  he  had  undoubtedly  been 
honoured  by  supplying  the  ecclesiastical  centre  from  which 
Christianity  was  spread  over  the  land.  If  Wessex  boasted 
of  the  royal  capital  of  Winchester,  Kent  boasted  no  less 
proudly  of  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  Canterbury. 

The  old  notion  of  an  Heptarchy,  of  a  regular  system  of 
seven  Kingdoms,  united  under  the  regular  supremacy  of  a 
single  over-lord,  is  a  dream  which  has  passed  away  before 
the  light  of  historic  criticism.  Tlie  English  Kingdoms  in 
Britain  were  ever  fluctuating,  alike  in  their  number  and  in 
their  relations  to  one  another.  The  number  of  perfectly 
independent  states  was  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes 

■«7Tai  To«  i9tn9t  T«V»u  'AyytXot  »«  Koi  ^plaaorts  «al  Tp  rtfa-^  ifuStrnvfiM 
EptrrmPtt.  Prokopios'  ocouunt  of  Britain  w  mixed  up  with  a  great  d«al  <»f 
tthh,  bul  here  at  luut  ia  aometliiDg^  clear  and  explicit. 

*  8ee  tbt]  Cbnmiole*  iitider  tbe  yenn  443  itnd  449.  and  owmp«ne  4;j« 
whare  amgm  ud  bii  Jutei  ftre  tgain  oUlvrl  "  Kugle." 
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than  the  mystical  seven,  and,  till  the  beginning  of  the   obav.  n. 
th  century,  the  whole  nation  did  not  admit  the  regular 
snpremacy  of  any  fixed  and  permanent  over-lord.    Yet  it  yet  uTcn 
is  no  less  certAiu   that,  nmou^  the  mass  of  smaller  and  more  con- 
more  obscnre  principalities,  seven  Kingdoms  do  trtand  out  JJ^jJ'""" 
in  a  marked  way,  seven  Kingdoms  of  which  it  is  possible  otiiem 

recover  something  like  a  continuous  history,    seven 

Kingdoms  which  alone  supplied  candidates  for  the  domi- 

nion  of  the  whole  island.     First  comes  the  earliest  permn- 

^kient  Tentonic  settlement  in  Britain,  the  Jntish  Kingdom  Kent. 

^■of  Kent.     The  direct  descendants  of  liengcsb  reigne<l  over 

^^u  land,  which,  as  tlie  corner  of  Britain  nearest  to  the  con- 

^Btinent,   has  ever  been    tlie   first   to  receive  every   foreign 

immigration,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  prides  itself  to 

this  day  on    its  specially  Teutonic  character  and  on  the 

^^^retention    of   various    old    Teutonic    usages   which    have 

^^ranished  elsewhere.     Besides   Kent,  the  Jutes  formed  no  [The  Jut«« 

other  strictiy  independent  state.     Their  only  other  settle-  530-^.] 

ment  was  a  small  principality,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight 

and  part  of  Hampshire,  whose  histtiry  is  closely  connected 

,        witli  that  of  the  great  Snxon  Kingdom  in  its  immediate 

neighbourhood,   in    which   it  was   at    last  merged.     The  The  thr«e 
remainder  of  the  English  territory  south  of  the  Thames,  Kingdonw. 
together  with  some  districts  to  the  north  of  that  river, 
formed  the  three  Kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  West,  whose  names  speak  for  themselves. 
j.Among  the«6  Sussex  and  Essex  fill  only  a  secondar)'  part 
in   our   liistory.     Tlie   grt^tness   of  Sussex   did   not  last  Sniwei. 
l>eyond  the  days  of  its  founder  ^Ue,  the  first  Bretwalda.  ^^* 
"Whatever   importance   Essex,   or   its   offshoot   Middlesex,  E«oit. 
could  claim  as  containing  the  great  city  of  London  was 
no  long  duration.     We  soon  find   London    fluctuating 
itween  the  conditioa  of  an  indci>endent  commonwealth 
and  that  of  a  dependency  of  the  Mercian  Kings.     Veiy 
different  was  the  destiny  of  the   third   Saxon   Kingdom. 
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Weswx  has  grown  into  Engkud^  J::ngUDd  into  Great 
BriUiD^  Great  Britain  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  Kingdom  into  the  BritUh  Empire.  Every  prince 
who  has  ruled  England  before  and  since  the  eleventh 
oentary'  has  had  the  blood  of  Cerdic  the  West-Saxon  in 
his  veins.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  Wessex  had 
risen  to  high  imi>ortauce  among  the  English  Kingdoms, 
though  the  days  of  its  permanent  supremacy  were  still  far 
distant.  Step  by  step,  from  a  small  settlement  on  the 
Hampshire  coast,  the  West-Saxons  had  won  their  way, 
Hghting  battle  after  battle  against  the  Welsh,  and,  after 
nearly  every  battle,  extending  their  borders  by  a  new 
acquisition  of  territory.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak 
they  held  tiie  modem  shires  of  Hampshire,  Berks,  WiltB, 
Dorset,  part  of  Somerset,  with  a  considerable  dominion 
north  of  the  Thames  and  Avon,  including  the  shiros  of 
Buckingham,  Oxfordj  Gloucester,  and  Worcester,  and  an 
undefined  territory  stretching  northwards  along  the  valley 
of  tlie  Severn.^  But  tliis  northern  dominion  was  not 
lasting ;  the  Thames  and  the  Avon  became  the  permanent 
boundaries  of  Wcssex  to  the  north,  and  the  later  extension 
of  the  West-Saxon  dominion  was  wholly  west\vard.  At 
this  time  the  Somersetshire  Axe,  and  the  forests  on  the 
borders  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  separated  the 
Kingdom  from  the  independent  Britons  to  the  West* 
North  of  the  Thames  lay  the  three  great  Kingdoms  of  the 
Angles.  One  of  these,  probably  the  most  purely  Teutonic 
realm  in  Britain,*  occupied  the  great  peninsula,  or  rather 

'  It  i*  nececnry  to  make  tb'u  limitntiun,  bemuse  the  Danish  Kings, 
ftfl  well  B<  Barotd  the  ton  nf  (lodwlno  And  William  the  Conqueror,  were  none 
of  thorn  of  the  Wuut-Saxoii  hoiiKe.  But  nil  our  earlitir  King*  were  iIe«con<ltMl 
from  Cerdic  in  the  nrwlu  tine  »nd  all  our  later  Kings  in  the  fumiUe  tina. 

'  I  have  givoD  the  boantlArieH  somewhat  roughly,  lu  they  do  not  alwayi 
exactly  antwer  to  tboiw  of  the  prewnl  oouotiea.  Kur  details  I  must  r«if«r 
to  Dr.  Gneut's  p^jwr  already  quoted,  and  to  hut  two  later  papen  in  the 
ArohKologieal  Joumat  vol.  xvi.  p.  105,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  193. 

"  VetMaooflbopaMages  collected  by  Sir  Fraacin  Palgravo  (Engliah 
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ad,*  between  the  fens  and  the  Gernmn  Ocean,  which   chap,  n. 
received  from  them  the  name  of  East-Anfflia.     Far  to  the  ?"*,: 
nortfaj  from  the  Hiimber  to  the  Forth,  hiy  the  great  realm  571-870. 
of  the  Northumbrians,  sometimes   imited  under   a  singfle  ^J^j^" 
prince,  sometimes  divided  hy  the  Tyne  or  the  Tees  into  547-*7fi» 

two  Kingdoms  of  Bemicia  and  Deira.  Both  these 
Kingdoms  have  a  large  sca-board,  but  they  are  not,  like 
Weesex,  distinctly  attributed  to  a  personal  founder  from 
beyond  ee&.  The  first  recorded  King  of  the  Northum- 
briaiis  is  Ida,  who  begun  to  reign  in  547  ;^  the  fitst 
recorded  King  of  the  East^Angles  is  Offa,  who  began  to 
reign  in  571.'  These  dates  give  the  beginnings  of  the 
Kingdoms,  l)ut.  they  do  not  give  the  beginnings  of  the 
nglish  settlements  in  those  countries.  What  Ida  and 
Offa  did  was  apparently  to  unite  districts  ruled  by  several 
inde]>endent,  or  at  most  confederated,  Ealdormeu  into  a 
single  Kingdom.  Meanwhile,  in  the  middle  of  Britain,  Mt^rdA. 
a  power  equal  to  any  of  the  others  was  growing  up,  in 
which  the  same  process   is  still  more  plainly  to  be  dis- 
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Cocnmoowpalth,  i.  463)  would  seem  to  show  thnt  [nirtioa  of  Independent 
WaUluusn  lieiri  out  in  the  fen  country  till  «  very  late  (Ute. 

'  On  theqaui-itmalAroliiiracter  of  Eaet-Anglia^  see  Dr.  Stanley''!)  |np«r  in 

Uii  Norwich  volumeof  tbei^pocotsting^uf  the  ArchKQlogical  Institute,  p.  58, 

'  Tbc  Chronicles,  ututor  tho  year  547,  reoirtl  the  acce^on  of  IdA,  and 

^mk  of  him  KM  the  aaceator  of  Lbe  followtn};  line  of  NurtLumliriAn  Kingn. 

But  we  are  not  told,  u  in  the  enwMof  Hengext,  vfUlle,  luiH  Cerdic,  luiythUig 

fcUtat  hi*  landing,  ami  the  phrue  "Ida  feng  to  rice**  (iif.  519)  implies  tliai 

Mm  wai   not  the  begiiiDb}^  of  the  Bcttleraont.     I  therefore  cannot  help 

ivfioeting  that  there  w  some  truth  in  the  legend  preserred  by  Ncnniuii  {38), 

wonlliig  to  wltioh  ieitlera  of  the  Liodred.  of  Hen};eflt  occupiud,  Northuin- 

betlaad  in  the  preceiUny  rentury.     William  of  Malmeshury  ^L  7)  fulluws 

tikt  mno  Account,   with  aJtlitinnal  deUkila,  but  hu  distinctly  odds  that  no 

SBgUah  chief  in  those  ihirtn  took  the  tittu  of  King  Wfure  Ida. 

'  The  date  of  0£Bk  is  given  hy  Hnnry  of  Huntingdon  (Mou.  Hist.  Brit. 
714  A).  But  he  had  before  (M.H.B.  711  A)8ni(],  Hpcakiag  of  the  ddys  of 
Ciriic,  *'  EA  tompeatate  venerunt  mulli  et  saepe  de  OarmaniA,  et  occupa- 
mut  Ea«t-Angl«  el  Murci::  md  Meodiim  nib  uiio  rcge  redacta  crtuit. 
^ivsm  aaton  prooeres  i^rtatiiu  mgionoii  occupabant."  This  marks  the 
fumiJATi  from  KaldorroxnNhip  to  Kingship,  of  which  I  ahall  speak  in  my 
■nlCh^tcr. 
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cemed.  The  Kingdom  of  the  MerciaoB,  the  marcA  or 
border-land  against  the  Welsh,  appears  at  the  end  of  the 
■xth  century  a«  a  ])owerfu]  state,  but  it  has  no  distinctly 
recorded  founder,  no  distinctly  recorded  date  of  origin.' 
It  seems  to  hare  grown  up  through  the  joining  together  of 
a  great  number  of  small  principalities,  probably  of  much 
more  varied  origin  than  the  difierent  portions  of  the  other 
Kingdoms.  The  prevailing  blood  was  Anglian,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Mercian  Kingdom  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  conquest  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  race.  The 
West-Saxon  conquests  north  of  the  Thames  and  Avon  were 
gradually  cut  otT  from  the  West-Saxon  body,  and  were 
oonstaained,  along  with  all  the  other  states  of  Mid- 
England,  to  admit  the  Mercian  supremacy.  Mcrcia, 
throughout  its  history,  appears  far  more  divided  than 
any  other  part  of  England,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  its 
peculiar  origin.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
other  Kingdoms  formed  compact  or  centraliTed  moniu'chies. 
Wessex  was  an  union  of  several  kindred  principalities, 
each  having  its  own  Eaklorman  or  Under-king,  though  all 
were  united  under  one  supreme  chief.  At  one  time  five 
Wcst-Saxon  Kings  appear  in  a  single  battle.^  So  in 
Kent  there  were  Kings  of  East  and  West  Kent,  a  fact 
which  has  left  its  memory  in  our  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments to  the  present  day.  No  other  English  shire  con- 
tains two  Bitiboprickti ;  the  two  sees  of  Canterbury  and 
Rochester  still  bear  witucss  to  the  former  existence  of  two 
distinct  Kingdoms  within  the  present  shire.  So,  in  East- 
Anglia,  the  two  divisions  of  the  race,  the  North  and  the 
South  Folk,  have  left  their  almost  unaltered  names  to  two 
modem  counties.     But  in  these  cases  the  principalities 


'  CHOk  or  CrQodA  w  nientioniHj  in  the  CbronickK^  (593)>  t>ut  ho  is  not  said 
to  h&ve  boen  the  6nit  King  of  thu  Merctntift.  Tlmt  bo  was  so  U  a  conjec- 
luro  of  Ueory  of  Uuntingdna,  M.  H.  B,  7>4  C. 

»  riironidwi,  636.   Of.  65^. 
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seem  to  liave  been  formed  by  separate,  though  kindred,  chap,  n. 

detochmentfi  of  colonists,  each  of  them  ruled  by  a  prince  of 

the  one  royal  house.    In  Wessex  each  successive  conquest 

from  the  Welsh  seemB  to  have  fomiod  a  new  principality ; 

but  the  nalional  unity  of  the  West-Saxon  people  was  never 

lost,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  but  princes  of  the  line 

of  Cerdic  ever  ruled  within  their  Ixirders.     But  in  Mercia 

a  crowd  of  wholly  independent  principalities  eeem  to  liave 

been  gradually  united  under  one  common  rule  — a  typo  of 

the  fate  which  the  whole  island  was  destined  to  undergo, 

though  not  at  tbe  hands  of  Mercia. 

Such  were  the  territorial  divisions  of  Teutonic  Britain 
at  tbe  end  of  the  sixth  century.  Among  a  crowd  of 
keser  statce  ktoq  principal  Kingdoms  stand  out  con- 
Bpicuoasly.  And  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add  that  it  waa  by  The  aupr*. 
no  means  unusual  for  tlie  sovereign  of  one  or  other  of  S'j^Bpej. 
these  states  to  acfjuire,  whether  by  arms  or  by  persuasion,  *"I'^W' 
a  certain  dominion  over  the  rest,  a  dominion  which  pre- 
sented the  aspect  of  an  acknowletb^od,  thongh  probably 
not  a  very  well-defined,  supremacy.  The  famous  title  of 
Bretwalda*  appears  to  have  been  borno  by  the  princes  in 
whom  such  a  supremacy  was  successively  vested.  Eight 
Kings,  of  five  diflerent  Kingdoms,  including  all  except 
Essex  and  Merciaj  are  said  to  have  possessed  this  supre- 
macy over  the  rest  of  their  fellows.  The  list,  it  should 
be  remarked,  does  not  form  a  continuous  series,  and  it 
ends,  after  a  considerable  gap,  with  the  prince  who  esbib- 
lished  in  one  Kingdom  a  lasting  supremacy  over  all  the 
rest.  The  earlier  names  probably  represent  earlier  attempts 
at  establishing  a  supremacy  of  the  same  kind,  a  supremacy 
which  was  more  or  less  fully  acknowledged  at  the  time, 
but  which  the  princes  who  held  it  failed  to  hand  on  to 
their  successors.  The  early  Bretwaldas  and  their  dominion 
present  us  with  the  first  forcshadowings  of  that  union  of 
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Mt  jTCHi  of  the  nlli  onfeBj  vcie  Basked  bj  a 
Warily  lew  iw^iijiiaal  tba  tfe  fint  MttiecieBt 
of  tbe  ItetMuc  tafaoB  m  BciUia.  Hw  Cbratiaa  Faith, 
wUdb  tin  E^i&h  liad  hitfaerto  dnpised  or  paaed  by 
■Bhaaded  m  the  creed  of  tin  oooqaerod  WaUk,  was 
aet  MoR  tfacBft  bf  »  ^msmI  ibmboq  from  t^  chr  wfaii^ 
itiD  flOBunndad  tbe  iMtmacje  of  dl  Western  Europe. 
Kent)  aader  its  King  ^tb^beHit,  who  then  hdd  the 
ook  of  Bntaralda^  became  the  first  Cluistian  Kingdom, 
and  Chatabwy  becaa^  tiie  first  Chxistian  city,  the 
■piriliial  raetzopolis  of  the  Engiish  nation.  To  the  Tan- 
qaMJiwi  Welsh  the  oooquering  Souoos  and  Angles  had 
nener  listened^  but  do  sooner  had  the  Roman  missionaries 
begun  their  work  than  another  Cluistian  element  was 
brought  in  from  the  North,  at  the  hands  of  the  already 
converted  Picfaj  and  Scots.  Sectarian  differences  divided 
the  two  |>articfi,  and  led  to  controversies  which  threatened 
to  tear  the  infant  Church  in  pieces.  Christian  Kings 
and  Kingdoms  apostatized;  heathen  Kings  overthrew  the 
champions  of  the  new  faith  in  battie ;  but,  amidst  all 
these  fluctuations,  Christianity  gradually  but  steadily 
made  its  way.  And  in  no  part  of  the  world  did  Christianity 
make  its  way  in  a  more  honourable  manner.  We  nowhcxe 
reiul  of  any  of  those  persecutions,  those  conversions  at  the 
iwint  of  the  nword,  which  disgraced  the  proselytizinjj  zeal 
of  the  Frankish  and  Scandinavian  apostles  of  the  Faith, 
Of  the  fifpt  Christian  prince  in  England,  it  is  distinctly 
told  ua  that,  while  still  a  heathen,  he  hindered  none  of  his 
sabjecta  from  embracing  Christianity,  and  that,  after  he 
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was  bimsclf  converted,  ho  constraiued  uonu  to  ibrsake  fcheir 
ancient  faith.'  In  less  than  a  century  alt  the  Kng]ish 
Kingdoms  had  fully  accepted  Christianity,  and  they  had 
distinctly  preferred  its  Roman  to  its  Scottish  form.  Before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  spiritual  conquest  of 
Britain  was  completed  by  the  entrance  of  the  South-Saxons 
into  the  fold  of  Christ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  insular  Teutons  showed  themselves  the  most 
zealous  of  missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  those  of  their 
oontineutal  brethren  who  still  remained  in  heathen  dark- 
ness. Bishopricks  were  gradually  founded,  the  limits  of 
each  diocese  commonly  unswering  to  those  of  a  Kingdom 
or  principality.  The  supremacy  of  Kent  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conversion^  the  supremacy  of  Northumberland  at  the 
stage  when  Christianity  was  first  preached  to  the  northern 
English,  is  still  shown  to  this  day  in  the  metropolitan 
position  of  Canterbury,  the  city  of  the  Bretwalda  ^thel- 
berht,  and  of  York,  the  city  of  the  Bretwalda  Kndwine, 
The  land  was  speedily  covered  with  churches  and  monas- 
teries, the  distinction  between  regulnrs  and  seculars  l)eing, 
during  the  missionary  period,  not  very  accurately  drawn. 
Our  forefathers  soon  acquired  a  fair  share  of  the  learning 
of  the  age,  and  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  conversion 
form  a  brilliant  perio<l  in  our  ecclesiastical  history,  one 
which  seems  the  more  brilliant  from  the  contrast  with  the 
time  of  renewed  heathenism  and  darkness,  which,  in  a  large 
portion  of  Britain,  was  to  follow  it. 

The  conversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  at  once 
altered  their  whole  position  in  the  world.  Hitherto  our 
history  had  been  almost  wholly  insular  j  our  heathen  lore- 
fathers  had  had  but  little  to  do,  either  in  war  or  in  peace, 
with  any  nations  beyond  their  own  four  seas.  We  hear 
little  of  any  connexion  being  kept  up  between  the  Angles 

'  Boida.  Hut.  Kccl.  i.  35,  26. 
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CBAP.  II.    and  Saxons  who  were  settled  in  Britain,  and  their  kioA- 
IiwUnoci    folk   who  abode   in    tlieir   original   couutn'.*      The    little 

of  DOQ-  ,  "  ,    , 

noxion  intercourse  that  we  read  of  seems  to  be  wholly^  with 
Fmokiin  ^^^  Franks  who  now  bore  rule  on  the  opposite  coast 
Q"*l'  of  Gaul.  Englishmen  seem  once,  in  the  sixth  century, 
to  have  found  their  way  to  the  Imperial  Court,  bat 
it  was  in  company  with  the  ambassadors  of  a  Prankish 
priuot',  who  at  least  tried  to  represent  himself  as  the 
suzerain  of  Britain.*  One  instance  of  connexion  between 
Britain  and  Oaul  may  have  had  some  indirect  effect  in 
promoting  the  work  of  conversion.  Engliiih  Kings  then, 
and  lon^  after,  commonly  intermarried  with  English 
women,  the  daughters  either  of  other  English  princes 
or  of  their  own  nobles.  But  the  Bretwalda  i£thelberht» 
before  the  landing  of  Augustine,  was  already  married  to 
a  Fraukish  princess,  who  retained  her  Christian  religion 
in  his  heathen  court.  Such  a  fact  is  chietty  remarkable 
for  its  strangeness ;  ^*et  it  points  to  a  considerable  amount 
of  intercourse  between  Kent  and  the  Franks  of  Paris  at 
this  particular  moment.  Still,  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  Britain,  as  a  whole,  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  was  a  heathea  and  barbarous  island,  where 
the  Christian  Faith  was  professed  only  by  an  obscure 
remnant,  which,  in  some  remote  corners  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  invrnders,  still  retained  a  form  of  Christianity  which,  after 
all,  was  not  the  orthodox}*  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Rome. 
It  mwB  the  ooDTersion  of  our  fore&thers  whiefti  Inonght 
bgliBd  ftr  tba  first  time,  not  only  within  the  pale  of  the 
ChfMtka  C%orch,  but  within  the  pale  of  the  genend  poHtiGal 
Bat  our  insular  positioo^  combined  iHth 
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the  events  of  our  earlier  history,  was  not  without  its  efloct   chap.  n. 
on  the  peculiar  character  of  Christianity  as  established  in 
England.    England  was  the  first  great  territorial'  conquest  EngUntl 
of  the  spiritual  power,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Koman  gtriotly 
Empire,  beyond  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  civi-  ['i''*'^- 
Uzation.     Italy,  Spain,  Gaul,  Africa,  the  Greek  East  and  tJw  Wtwt. 
the  remoter  Churches  of  doubtful  loyalty  and  orthodoxy, 
were   all   either   actually    undur    the   sway   of   Csesar,   or 
retained  distinct  traces  of  the  recent  times  when   they 
had  been  so.^     When  j£thelberht   received   baptism,  the 
political  sway  of  Rome  still  reached  from  the  Ocean  to 
the   Euphrates,  and   the  language  of  Rome  was  the  one 
civilized  speech  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Hndriatic,     Strictly 
uational  Churches  existed  only  in  those  lands  of  the  tiirther 
East,  where  the  religious  and  the  political  loyalty  of  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  was  already  equally  doubtful,  and  which 
were  destined  to  fall  away  at  the  first  touch  of  the  vic- 
torious Saraceu.     In  England,  alone  in  the  West,  a  purely 
national  Church  arose.     One  g^reat  error  indeed  was  com-  Error  oF 
mitted;    the  vernacular  tongue  did  not  become  the  Ian-  pioyini^tho 
goa^  of  public  worship.     The  mistake  was  natural.     It  i^J^^' 

had  occurred  to  no  man  to  trau&late  the  Latiu  services,  ^"  p"t'i>c 
I  -IT-  1-11  worahip. 

OTSwn  up  at  a  time  when  Latin  was  the  universal  language 

(if  the  West,  into  those  provincial  dialects,  the  parents  of 

the  future  Romance  tongues,  which  were  already  growing 

up  in  Ganl  and  Spain.     We  should  as  soon  think  now 

o^tmn^^ating  the  Prayer-Book  into  the  dialects  of  Somcr- 

artiiurc  or  Yorkshire.     Led  thus  to  look  on  Latin  as  the 

'  Tbt  Ootlu  in  tbfi  foarib  centiir;  vcre  the  fint  Teutonto  nfttion  to 
Abnoa  CbrintUnity,  but  Ibey  were  still  »  wandering  tribe,  wbile  tho 
•tnentioQ  of  England  n&a  a  distinct  territorial  oonquest.  Anucniii  agato, 
U  UiB  other  end  of  tbe  Homaa  world,  wiui  a  tcrriturUl  coni]ue»t  more 
*^ami  than  Uutt  uf  Knglnnd,  but  Anticuia  lay  fur  (Qora  op«u  to  Tuiperud 
^■fcineai  than  EngUnd  did. 
*  I  am  now  on  ground  which  T  have  often  touched  on  in  articles  in  the 

Sftihtir^gh  and  Nnrtb  Britiib  Ueviews.     For  u  auumiary  1  would  refer  to 

^  fin»t  chapter  of  ay  History  and  Conqttesto  of  tho  Saraceni. 
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one  tongue  of  worship,  as  well  as  of  literature  and  govern- 
ment, Aug^iistine  and  his  successors  failed  to  see  that 
Teutonic  Eng*iand  stood  in  a  wholly  different  position 
from  Romanized  Gaul  and  Spain.  They  failed  to  see 
that  the  same  reasons  which  required  that  men  should 
pray  in  Latin  at  Rome  re(iuired  that  they  should  pray  in 
English  at  Canterbury.  The  error  was  pardonable,  but  in 
its  effects  it  was  great.  Still,  though  England  had  not 
vernacular  services,  she  soon  began  to  form  a  vemacidar 
literature,  sacred  and  profane,  poetical  and  historical,  to 
which  no  other  nation  of  the  West  cau  supply  a  parallel. 
The  English  Church,  reverencing  Rome,  Imt  not  slavishly 
bowing  down  to  her,  grew  up  with  a  distinctly  national 
character,  and  gradually  infused  its  influence  into  all  the 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  English  people*  By  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  the  independent,  insular,  Teutonic 
Church  had  become  one  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the 
Cliristian  firmament. 

In  short,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  completely 
changed  the  position  of  the  English  nation  both  within 
its  own  island  and  towards  the  rest,  of  the  world.  From 
this  time  the  amount  of  intercourse  with  other  nations 
steadily  increased,  and  the  change  of  religion  had  also  a 
most  important  effect  within  the  island  itself.  The  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  politics 
of  the  age.  The  Evangelical  precepts  of  peace  and  love 
did  not  put  an  end  to  war,  they  did  not  put  an  end  to 
aggressive  conquest,  but  they  distinctly  humanized  the 
way  in  which  war  was  carried  on.  From  this  time  forth 
the  never-ending  wars  with  the  Welsh  cease  t(»  be  ware 
of  extermination.  The  heathen  English  bad  been  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  or  expulsion  of  their 
enemies ;  the  Christian  English  thought  it  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  political  subjection.  This  is  clearly  marked 
in  the  advance  of  Wessex  towards  the  West.    Twenty  years 
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before  the  coming  of  Augustine,  CeawHo,  the  West-Saxon  chap.  n. 
Bretivalda,  had  won  the  great  battle  of  Deorham,  he  had  ConqueatB 
taken  the  cities  of  Bath,  Gloucester,  and  Cirencester,  he  577-584. 
bad  then  carried  his  arms  northward,  and  in  hie  northern 
march  he  had  destroyed  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium. 
These  northern  conqucstAj  as  we  have  scen,^  were  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  temporary;    the    districts  overrun   by  Ceawlin 
beyond  the  Avon,  like  the  other  Wost-Suxon  possessions 
north  of  the  Thames,  ceased  for  ever  to  be  Welsh,  but  they 
did  not  become  for  ever  West^Saion.     But  the  land  be- 
tween the  Avon  and  the  Axe,  the  northern  part  of  modem 
Somereetsliire,  became  a  permanent  portion  of  tlie  West- 
Saxon  realm.    This  was  the  last   heathen  conquest,  the 
last  exterminating  conquest,  waged  by  the  West-Saxons 
against   the   Britons.     During   a  Bi>ace  of  three  hundred  Further 
years,  the  process  of  West-Saxon  conquest  still  went  onjoftjie 
step  by  step  the  English  frontier  advanced  from  the  Axe  ^^^ 
bo  the  Parret,  from  tbe  Parret  to  the  Tamar;  Taunton  at^SJ-g'*- 
one  stage,  Exeter  at  another,  were  border  fortresses  against 
the  Welsh  enemy;  step  by  step  the  old  Cornish  Kingdom 
Hhrank  up  before  the  conquerors,  till  at  last  no  portion  of 
Und  south  of  the  Bristol  Channel  was  subject  to  a  British 
Mvereign.     This  was  conquest;   it  was,  no  doubt,  fearful 
aiid   desolating  conquest,  but  it  was  no  longer  conquest 
which   offered   only   the    dreadful    alternatives   of   death, 
buuabment,  or  personal   slavery.     The   Christian  Welsh 
ocmld  now  sit  down  as  subjeeta  of  the  Christian  Saxon.  In  tbete 
'  The  Welshman  was  acknowledged  as  a  tnan  and  a  citizen ;  the  WeUb 
He  was  put  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  he  could  hold  J^i^*°^^ 
boded  property  j  his  blood  had  its  price,  and  his  oath  had  ^^ 
Hi  ttcertained  value.^     The  value  set  on  his  life  and  on  his  subjcrct*. 


'  8m  Above,  p.  14. 

'8«  the  Laws  uf  Ine,  33,  1^.  3J,  33,  46.  54,  74.  (Thorpe,  Lawn  and 
ItMtUvtM,  i.  119-149:  Scbmid.pp.  30-55.}  Ja  the  lime  of  Alfred  the 
^Mtioo,  at  te«t  witbiD  the  atricUy  Knglinh  territoiy,  aeenu  to  1ia*o 
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oath  shows  that  he  wm  not  yet  looked  on  as  the  equal  c 
the  conquering  race ;  but  the  Webhrnaii  within  the  Wed 
Saxon  border  was  no   longer  a  wild  beast,  an  enemy,  Q 
a  slave,  but  a  fellow- Christian  living  under  the   King' 
peace,     l^cre  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  peninsul 
stretching  from  the  Axe  to  the  liond's  End  was,  and  sti 
isj  largely   inhabited   by  men  who   are   only    naturalize 
Englishmen,   descendants  of  the  old  Welsh    inbabitaati 
who  gradually  lost  their   distinctive  language    and  weA 
merged  in  the  general  mass  of  their  conquerors.  In  fact^ttl 
extinction  of  the  Cornish  language  in   modern   Coruwal 
within  comparatively  recent  times  was  only  the  h^t  sta|^ 
of  a  process  which  began  with  the  conquests  of  Cenweal 
in  the  seventh  century.     The  Celtic  element  can  be  tncd 
from  the  Axe,  the  last  heathen  frontier,  to  the  extremtl 
of  Cornwall,  of  course  increasing  in  amount  as  we  reoc 
the  lands  which  were  more  recently  conquered  and  then 
fore  leas  perfectly  Tcutonized.     Dcvoushire  is  less  Celt 
than    Cornwall,    and    Somersetshire    is    less  Celtic    thfl 
Devonshire,  but  not  one  of  those  three  shires  can  be  caXU 
a  pure  Teutonic  land  like  Kent  or  Norfolk.     The  same  ru 
would  doubtless  apply  to  those   less   accurately   record 
conquest*   by  which  the   Mercian    Kings   extended    th) 
dominion  from  the  Severn  to  the  modem  boundaries 
Wales.      We   have   now   everywhere    passed   the    ag;e 
extermination,  and   have  entered  on  tlie  age  marked  1 
the  oomparatively  harmless  process  of  pohtical  conqu 


5  3.  Flueiuatiom  of  Domimi>H  deltceert  NorthumlerU 
Mercia^  and  JVestex,    577-823. 

Hiitory  of       During  the  seventh   and  eighth   centuries   there 
Mid  eighth  niany  fluctuations  in  the  relative  position  of  the 
«»»*""«• ;  Kiugdoms.     Not  only  Essex,  but  Sussex  and  East-Anglii 
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each  (if  which  had  given  the  nation  a  single  Bretwalda, 
nnk  into  insignificanee,  and  even  Kent  falls  into  quite  a 
secondarr  position.     Weeaex  stood  higher,  but  its  Kings, 
occapieil  with  extending  their  western  frontier,  made  aa 
yet   no   attempt  to  acquire  the  supremacy  of  the  whole 
island,  and  they  oflen  had  no  small  difficulty  iu  main- 
tuning   their   own   independence   against   Northumbrians 
and  Mercians.    The  rivalries  of  these  last  two  powers  fill 
for  a  long  while  the  most  important  place  in  our  history. 
At  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  and  the  b(^nning  of  the 
aeventh^  Northumberland  was  at  the  height  of  its  power. 
Its  King  ^theUrith  stands  forth  in  the  pages  of  Bseda '  as 
the  mightiest  of  conquerors  against   the  Welsh,   and   as 
checking  an  invasion  of  Picts  and  Scots  at  the  great  battle 
of  Dtegsanstan.     It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
at  this  time  and  long  aft«r,  Lothian  was  politically  as  well 
u  ethoologically  English,  and  that  Picts  and  Soota — what- 
ever was  the  amount  of  distinction  between  them — are  to 
be  looked  for  only  north  of  the  Forth.     Ead\vine,  the  first 
ChristiaQ  King  of  Northumberland,  and  who  ranks  as  the 
fifth  Bretwalda,  has  left  his  name  to  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Eidwineaburh  or  Edinburgh.     Eadwine  was  a  true  Bret- 
walda in  every  sense  of  the  word,  exercising  a  supremacy 
ilike  over  Teutons  and  Britons.-     Five  Kings  of  the  West- 
Saxons  fell  in  battle  against  him;^  bnt  at  last  he  died  at 
,  Heatbfield  in  battle  against  Penda,  the  heathen  King  of 
tiie  Mercians.     Along  with  Penda  appeared  a  strange  ally, 
CadwaUa,  the  Christian  King  of  the  Strathclyde  Welsh, 
the  last  of  his  race  who  could  boast  of  having  carried  on 
■ggressive  war,   as  distinguished   from   mere   plundering 
inroadij  within  the  territory  of  any  English  people.     Not 
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^  fiedoy  L  34  ;  Chron.  603,  605.    The  latter  year  in  the  d*to  of  bis  vie- 
lo7or«r  the  Welih  nt^r  Choster  anil  the  fiuiinus  nuuBocre  of  tho  moDbk 

'  Bedi,  ii  5.     See  Appendix  B.  >  Sea  abova,  p.  a6. 
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long  afterwards,  Oswald,  the  restorer  of  the  Northumbrian 
Kingdom  and  the  sixth  Bretwalda,  fell  in  anotlier  battle 
against  the  heatheu  Mercian.  The  amis  of  Penda  were 
no  less  successful  against  the  West^Saxons.  Even  before 
the  overthrow  of  Eadwine,  he  had  probably  annexed  to 
Mercia  part  at  least  of  the  West-Saxon  lands  north  of 
the  Thames  and  Avon;*  and  sixteen  years  later,  Cen- 
wealli,  who  allerwards  appears  as  an  extender  of  the 
West-Saxon  frontier  at  the  expense  of  the  Welsh,  was 
for  a  while  driven  from  his  Kingdom  by  the  same  ter- 
rible enemy.  Penda,  in  short,  came  nearer  to  achieving 
the  union  of  the  whole  Kiiglisli  nation  under  one  sceptre 
than  any  prince  before  the  West-Saxon  Ecgberht.  Every- 
thing looked  as  if  the  permanent  dominion  of  Britain  were 
destined  for  Mercia,  and  even  as  if  the  faith  of  Christ 
were  about  to  be  plucked  up  out  of  the  land  before  it  had 
well  taken  root.  But  it  was  im{M)ssible  that  England 
should  now  fall  back  under  the  rule  of  a  mere  heathen 
conqueror.  The  dominion  of  Penda  appears  in  our  history 
as  a  mere  passing  tyranny,  and,  though  he  must  have 
possessed  more  real  power  than  any  English  prince  had 
ever  done  before  him,  his  name  finds  no  place  on  the  list 
of  Bretwaldas.  At  last  the  seventh  prince  who  bore  that 
title,  Oswiu  of  Northumberland,  cheeked  him  in  his  Last 
invasion,  and  slew  him  in  the  battle  of  Wingfield,  a  name 
which,  obscure  as  it  now  sounds,  marks  an  important 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  our  island.  The  strife 
between  the  creeds  of  Clirist  and  of  Woden  was  there 
finally  decided ;  the  Mercians  embraced  the  religion  of 
their  neighbours,  and  Northumberland  again  became  the 
leading  power  of  Britain.      Under  her  two  Bretwaldas, 

*  Chrann.  6a8.  "  Her  Cyne^U  and  Cwicbelm  gefahtan  wi0  Pendan  Kt 
Cir«neeAatre  anil  i;'e)»ingoilon  ^a."  This  I  take  to  mean  a  oeeaian  of  t«> 
ritory,  mont  pmbiilily  of  the  notih-wcfltern  conqu«st«  of  CeawliD.  Oxfunl* 
shire  an<J  Buckinghaiusbtro  muat  have  been  retained  longvr,  as  appean 
from  the  potittun  of  Dorcbetter  aa  uriginalljr  n  West-tioxon  Biaboprick. 


GREATNESS  OF   MBltCIA. 

Oswald  and  Osfwiu,  the  English  dominion  was,  seemingly    chai*.  n. 
for  the  first  time,  extended  beyond  the  Forth,  and  Picta  ^'/^^J^^" 
tad  Scots,  as  well  as  Eugliuh  and  Britous,  admitted  the  haint>er- 
mpremacy  of  the  Northumbrian  King.^     But  the  greatness  Oswnld, 
of  Northumberland  lasted  no  longer  than  the  reigns  of^*J^*(^^ 
Oswiu  and  hia  son  Ecgfrith.     Ecgfrith  was  slain  in  battle  ^as-fiSj. 
•gsinst  the  Picts ;  the  northern  dominion  of  Northumber-         ^' 
lud  died  with  him,  and  the  Kingdom  itself,  which  had 
been  for  a  white  the  most  nourishing  and  advancing  state 
in  Britain,  was  gradually  weakened  by  intestine  divisions. 
It  sank  into  utter  insignificance,  and  stood  ready,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  for  the  irruption  of  a  new  race  of  conquerors. 

T  the  decline  of  Northumberland,  the  Christian  Mer>  Grwtn— 
are  again  seen  on  the  road  to  that  supremacy  which  ;  16-819. 


once  been  so  nearly  graB|>ed  by  their  heathen  fore- 
hers.     The  fall  of  Penda  carried  with  it  a  momentary   655-656' 
ihJDgation  of  Mercia  to  Northumberland,  but  the  land 
ahnost  immediately  recovered  its  independence,  and  in  the 
next  centory  Mercia  again  advanced  from  independence 
to  dominion.     Under  three  bold  and  enterprising  Kings,  .<£tliclb«ld, 
iEthelbald,  Offa,  and  Cenwulf,  the  armies  of  Mercia  went^- 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  the  periods  of  mo-  757-795- 
mentary    confusion    which    divided    these    three   vigorous  .-^.gio' 
reigna   seem   to  have  been   no   serious  hindrance  to  the 
general  advance  of  the  Kingdom.     Wesscx  was  still  cn- 
giged  in  its  long  struggle  with  the  Welsh,  and  was  in 
Du  position  to  aspire  to  the  dominion  of  Britain.     It  was 
qmtc  as  much  as  the  West-Saxon  Kings  could  do  to  jnish 
their  conquests  against  the  Welsh  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  Mercia  on  the  other. 
Weaex  was  more  than  once  invaded  by  the  Mercians ;  at 
one  tame  it  became  actually  tributary,  till  Cuthred,  in  the 
aiddle  of  the  eighth  century,  tinally  secured  its  indcpen-      76>' 
dmoe  in  the  fight  of  Burford.     In  the  latter  half  of  that 
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oentnry,  Offa  raised  the  Mercian  Kingdom  to  a  greater 
degree  of  real  power  than  it  had  ever  held,  even  during 
the  momentary  dominion  of  Penda.  He  conquered  from  the 
Welsh  the  lands  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  a  lasting 
and  useful  acquisition  for  the  English  nation,  which  he  is 
sail!  to  have  secured  by  the  great  dyke  which  still  bears 
his  name.  On  the  other  side  of  Britain,  all  the  smaller 
Btatet<,  £ast-Ang1ia>  Est^ex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  were  brought 
more  or  less  completely  under  his  power.  Victorious  over 
all  enemies  within  his  own  island,  Olfa,  as  the  mightiest 
potentate  of  the  West,  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Great  Cliarles,  the  mightiest  potentate  of  the  East.' 
Occasional  misun  dcrstandings  between  the  two  princea 
seem  not  to  have  scnously  interrupted  their  friendship. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Kentish  Kings  applied  for  help 
against  Offa  to  the  mighty  Frank  ;  it  is  more  certain  that, 
after  Ofla's  death,  Charles,  now  Emperor,  prcwured  the 
restoration  of  tbe  banished  Northumbrian  King  Eardwulf, 
and  there  seems  reason  to  Ijelievc  that  both  the  Northum- 
brian aud  his  Scottish  neighbours  acknowledged  themselves 
the  yassals  of  the  new  Augustus.* 

After  the  death  of  Ofla  the  greatness  of  Mercia  con- 
tinued for  a  while  imdiminished  under  the  reign  of  his 
son  Cenwulf.  But  meanwhile  the  seeds  of  a  mighty 
revolution  were  sowing.  A  prince,  taught  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  who  had  learned  the  arts  of  war  and  statecraft 
at  the  feet  of  the  hero  of  the  age,  was,  in  the  sixth  year 
after  Ofla's  death,  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  West-Saxons. 
He  was  destined  to  achieve  a  dominion  for  which  that 
narrow  and  local  description  seemed  all  too  mean.  Once, 
but  seemingly  once  only,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  did  the 
eighth  Bretwalda,  the  founder  of  Iho  i}ermanent  supremacy 
of  Wessex,  venture  to  exchange  his  ancestral  title  of  King 


>  See  ApjwnHix  D. 


*  See  Aj^oilix  D. 


SUFBBHACT  OF  WXSBEX  ESTABLISHED  BT  BOOBERHT.  S9 

of  the  West-Saxona  for  the  prouder  style  of  Kusto  or  ths  ohaf.  n, 
English.^ 

§  4.  PermaneiU  Supremacy  of  WeMM.     823-924. 

E<^berht  was  chosen  King  of  the  West-Saxons  in  the  Ajudogy 
same  year  in  which  Charles  the  Great  was  chosen  £m-  ch*rleB 
peror.     And  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  example  of  his  ^^hf**" 
illustrious  friend  and  host  was  ever  present  before  his  eyes. 
He  could  not  indeed  aspire,  like  Charles,  to  the  diadem  of 
the  Ctesars,  but  he  could  aspire  to  an  analogous  rank  in  an 
island  which  men  sometimes  counted  for  a  separate  world. 
He  could  win  for  his  own  Kingdom  a  permanent  supe- 
riority over  all  its  neighbours,  and  so  pave  the  way  for  the 
day  when  all  England  and  all  Britain  should  acknowledge 
only   a   single  King.     The    eighth    £retwalda  not    only  Pemunsnt 
established  a  power  over  the  whole  land  such  as  had  been  nowwbiSl 
held  by  no  other  prince  before  him,  but  he  did  what  no  )"^®^"> 
other  Bretwalda  had  ever  done,  he  handed  on  his  external 
dominion  as  a  lasting  possession  to  his  successors  in  his 
own  Kingdom.     From  this  time  forward,  Wessex  remained 
the  undisputed  head  of  the  English  nation.     The  power 
of  the  West-Saxon  Kings  might  be  assaulted,  and  at  last 
overthrown,  by  foreign  invaders,  but  it  was  never  again 
disputed  by  rival  potentates  of  English  blood.     In  short,  Ecgberht 
as  Charles  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Germany,  Ecgberht  f^f\^^ 
at  least  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Kingdom  of  England.  ^Sf^. 
In  his  reign  of  thirty-six  years  he  reduced  all  the  English  Gradual 
Kingdoms  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  subjection.     The  '^^^^"■Jj" 
smaller  states  seem  to  have  willingly  submitted  to  him  as  states. 


800-836. 


*  Et^berbt'i  titles  commonly  run,  "  Bex,"  "  Regali  fretas  dignitate,** 
"OocideiitHlium  Saxonam  Rex,"  once,  in  810,  "  Hex  Occidentaliutn  Sax- 
onnm  necnon  et  Cantuariuram  "  (Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  i.  189),  but  in  one 
Charter  of  878  (God.  Bipl.  i.  187)  he  appears  as  *'  Ecgberhtns  grati&  Dei 
Six  Axolordm."  In  that  ye»r  he  had  granted  out  Mercia  to  an  Under- 
king  and  had  reduced  all  the  Welsh  to  aobmission. 


4ti  PftHMATiOTt   Of  THK   KI50D0M  OF  EKGLAHD. 

imAp  n    ft  flftlfVfrrm'  frtim  thf;  ]HmeT  of  Mercia.    East-Anglia  be- 

ItftHii.  Ah    fMrnf*  H  rliT|rfTfif|iini  ally ;  Kent  and  the  smaller  Saxon  Kin^ 

[iihUUtm.  'I""i'>  Wf^''"  ("fTf!  clomly  incorporated  with  the  roUng  state. 

""•"""I     Whiln  in   ICiMt-Aiifflia  Kinf^H  of  the  old  line  continued  to 

rtAigtt  HM  vuhniUm  of  IIhi  Witst-Saxon  orer-lord,  Kent,  Essex, 

mimI  HiiHHcii  wnn*  nnitiHl  mUi  a  still  more  dependent  realm, 

whiph   WHM  iiHunlly  ^rnntod  out  as  an  apanage  to   some 

|triiu<n  of  \\w  WoMt-Snxon  royal  house.'     Northumberland, 

iitnt  liy  rivil  iliKHtMinions,  was  in  no  position  to  withstand 

ilio  |mwor  which  whh  growing  up  in  the  south  of  Britain. 

(iitt«miM(tMt  i\l  Iho  n|t|mtitoli  \tf  n  \Vv«t-Saxon  army  the  Northnm- 

IsuHtWt       hnnua   mvm    1o    hnvo   »uhmitt«d  without  renstance,  re- 

^^^^  \M\\\\\iZ,  UWo  l^ttnt-Anglia,  thoir  own  line  of  vassal  Kings. 

t\s«At  ^^^^*  Mor\Mn  wwt  wvm  only  at>or  a  long  struggle.    £cgberi&t 

«\%i^^^      hA^I  \«>ho(iUM  w^tr  \tilh  Moivia  a$  an  inheritance  from  his 

M^v*^       f^^\K\N^«cAMv     l*h<^  l*r!it  A-ww  i*!*  hi#  Kign.  brf»e  he  bad 

Ku«^*i^r  )n^x;uun)  1-0  a«$x:nH>  the  cfv-'wa  ti>  which  he  had 

Un'<m  v4vsn».'<(\.  \«ak  )',vA:^At  Vy  «  joxvtasfal  rasasiaiiee  to  a 

Mv^^**ift  ^vx\vk;  ■      \rs',  ^xvc.  r!sftTT  t«ik  aAvr.  oae  of  the 

>;  f       in^n.^':  \-\r/.''.'N>s  ,'^'  V^  w*arK^  tlv  %«:"  .-£  HjaadsB.  WM 


■^t,      >«.     .t   -,.         ■■.■»*^«».    «...       .    -.ta.»rt     ivt...,^^    «^    ■sa*r  ■mem  mM 
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'^^diatcly  after  recording  this  greateat  of  Ecgberhf »  triumphs    ohjip.  n. 
th&t  the  Chronicles  give  him  in  a  marked  way  the  title 
of  Bretwalda. 

It   was   immediately  after   the    eahmission   of  Mcrcia 
that   Ecgberht  received  the  far  more  eaaily  won  submis- 
nou    of  Northumberland,  which   completed    his  work   of 
welding  all  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  of  Britain  into  one 
whole.     But,  while  ihus  occupied,  he  had   also  to   carry  Kaoefnw* 
on   the   usual  warfare  with   his  Celtic  neighbours.     The  b*-rh?over 
power  of  the   Cornish   Britons  w^ks  now  utterly  broken.  th«  Welhh. 
The   long  struggle  which   had   gone  on  ever  since  the 
days  of  Cerdic  was  now  over ;  the  English  frontier  seems 
to  have  been   ext-ended  to  the  Taraar/   and  the  English       «>3- 
supremacy  was   certainly   extended   to  the   Land's   End. 
Hflbe  Welsh  however  within   the  conquered   territory  still 
^■retained  their  distinct  existence,  and  they  sometimes,  with      835. 
titd  aid  of  foreign  invaders,  strove  to  cast  off  the  yoke. 
Agamst  the   North -Welsh,  ^  that   is  the  inhabitants   of 
Wtdes  proper,  Ecgberht  was  equally  snccessfal.     As  Lord 
^of  Mercia   he  inherited  from  the  Mercian  Kings  a  war- 
Bfcre  against   them  as  constant  as  that  which  he  had  in- 
lierited    from   his  own   ancestors    against   the  Welsh  of 
Cornwall.     As  soon  therefore  as  he  had  established   his 
^iBpremacy  over  Mercia,  he  went   on   to  require  and   to      ^i^- 
^receive  the  submission  of  the   Celtic  neighbours  of  his 

new  dominion.     From   this  time  forth  all  the  Celtic  in- North  wd 

West 

^itants  of  Britain  south  of  the  Dec  were  vassals  of  the  WeUh 
WeatrSaxoD    King.     But  his  power  seems  not  to   have  wwex!^ 

*  I  infer  tfali  from  the  dcacHiitioii  of  tbc  battle  r>f  GafulfiDrd  in  813,  whicb 
■  Mid  ta  hmve  boan  fuagfat  between  the  Wekh  anil  tho  men  of  Davon,  who 
■M  tliarifim  twre  been  Engluh,  or  nt  leut  aotinjf  >□  tho  EnglUh  int*»r<>Ht. 
^v\  Otmufaira.  kod  eren  the  city  at  Exeter,  remaincil  partly  Wulxh  as 
lM»ai  the  time  ol  ^thelBtMi. 

'  Xoffi-Wmlas  in  tb«  Chronicled  meanti  the  lubnljiunu  of  W'altw  in  tho 
^'tm  Mur,  both  North  auil  South  ;  tbuy  are  l^p[K1«ell  bo  the  West-  Weattu, 
*»VreUliofComwiJJ. 
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extended  over  the  Picts,  the  Scots,  or  the  Stiathclyde 
Welsh.  In  fact,  the  nortbem  Celta,  except  bo  &r  as 
thej  came  in  for  their  share  of  the  DanUh  invasions, 
enjoyed  about  this  time  a  century  of  unusoal  indepen- 
dence. ITie  power  of  Northumberland  had  long  been 
unequal  to  maintaining  its  old  supremacr  o^■er  ita  Celtic 
neighbours,  and  the  new  over-lord  of  Northumberland 
aaenK  not  to  have  attempted  to  enforce  it.  Eog'berbt 
therefore,  when  at  the  height  of  his  power,  was  not 
liord  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Britain.  To  win  that  title 
was  the  work  of  the  West-Saxon  conquerors  of  the  next 
century. 

Bat  jnst  as  the  West-Saxon  monarchy  was  reaching 
this  pitch  of  greatness,  it  was  threatened  by  an  enemy  iar 
more  formidable  than  any  that  could  be  found  within  the 
four  seas  of  Britain.  We  have  now  reached  the  time  of  the 
Danish  inva^ons.  The  Northern  part  of  Europe,  peopled 
by  ft  nee  closely  akin  to  the  Low-Dutch,  and  speaking 
another  dialect  of  the  common  Teutonic  speech,  now  began 
to  send  forth  swarms  of  pirates  over  all  the  seas  of  Eozopey 
who  from  piratee  often  grew  into  oonquerors.  They  were 
still  heathens^  and  their  incmsioDSj  both  in  Britain  and  on 
Um  wtJDWtt,  Bsst  have  been  a  scourge  almost  as  6ightlbl 
■•  Um  Mttlenkent  of  the  English  had  been  to  the  original 
Britons,  the  incarsions  of  the  Northmen  beigan  before  the 
of  Ecgberbt,  and  even  his  power  did  not  keep 

vluily  in  cheek.  It  must  however  have  had  eooM 
etiect,  as  it  is  only  quite  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  thai  wk  hear  of  them  again.  In  his  last  years  their 
ineuiaiuM  beeasie  £reqaent  and  fofBodnUe,  mad  in  one 
battle  tise  Bretwalda  himself  w«  defbatod  by  tim.  Bnt 
be  flftensnids  gained,  over  the  united  Ibrens  ef  tbe  North- 
am  aad  the  revolted  Welsh,  the  battle  of  Hei^estasdon  in 
Gnmll»  wbkk  w^  rank  with  KlUndun  as  the  saoood 

rietorr  of  bis  reign.     Soon  after  this  roeceea,  m^aek 


THBSE  STAGBS  OP  TUB  DANISH    IKVAStONS. 


« 


barefy  checked  tbe  Danish  iBTasionsi  but  which  completed   chap.  u. 
the  rabntuiioii  of  the  'Wcst-WoUh,  King  Ecgberht  dieJj      8^6^ 
like  his  model  Charles,  >vith  his  uwu  power  andiminishedj 
bat  possibly  foreseeiag  wbat  was  to  come  wben  his  sceptre 
filioold  paffi  into  weaker  bands. 


» 


The  Danish  iovasions  ot*  England,  as  I  have  already 
■id,*    fall    naturally   into   three   periods,   cnoh    of  which 
finds   its   parallel   in  the  course  of  the  English  Conquest 
of  Britain.     As  tbe  Saxons  and   Angles   plundered    and 
dsBolated  long  before  they  actually  settledj  so  now  their 
Xorthem  kinsmen   followed    the  same  course.      We  first 
find  a  period  in  which  the  object  of  the  invaders  seems 
to  he  simple  plunder.     They  land,  they  harry  the  country, 
they  Bght,  if  need  be,  to  secure  their  booty,  hut  whether 
(Meatcd  or  victorious,  tboy  equally  return  to  their  ships, 
ad  sail  away  with  wbat  they  have  gathered.     Tliis  period 
iDcIudes  the  tame  irom  the  first  recorded  invasion  till  the 
Utter  half  of  the  ninth  century.     Next  comes  a  time  in 
which    the   object   of  the  Northmen  is  clearly  no  longer 
mere  plunder,  but  settlement.     Just  as  the  Euglii^li  bud 
done  before  them,  tbe  Danes  now  come  in  much  stronger 
bodies^  and  instead  of  sailing  away  every  winter  with  their 
plunder,  they  eflect  |)ermanent  settlements  in  a  larg<^  part 
of  the  country.     This  took  place  in  the  second  half  of  the 
ninth  century.     During  the  greater  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury we  read  of  few  or  no  fresh  invasions  from  Scandinavia ; 
the  energies  of  tbe  Northern  tribes  were  just  now  mainly 
devoted   to   those   successive   settlements   in    Gaul  which 
formed  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.     But  the  West-Saxon 
l*ni8  of  Britain  were  engaged  for  more  than  fifty  years  in 
» coustant  struggle  to  reduce  and  retain  in  obedience  the 
I^Uies  wlio  had  already  settled  in  tbe  island.     And  the 
^^"fiei  in  Britain  were  often  helped  by  the  Scandinavian 
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twitlura  who  had  oocupietl  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland^  and 
tho  iilunds  to  the  west  and  north  of  Scotland.  A  short 
interval  of  peace,  the  glorious  reign  of  Eadgar,  now  fol- 
lows ;  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  centurj'  the  plundering 
invaMionti  ol'  tho  Dnnos  l>og:in  again ;  but  they  soon  assume 
«Uo];ift«tht>r  a  new  chanKter.  The  Xorth  of  Europe,  hitherto 
divided  ainonf^  a  crowd  of  petty  princes,  had  now,  like 
Kn^land,  like  the  Empire,  settled  down  into  a  more  regular 
oi\ler  of  things.  Three  j^reat  Kingdoms,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  TX<nmark»  had  arLi«n.  With  Sweden  we  had  nothing 
dirwtly  to  do ;  the  conquests  of  that  power  were  made  to 
the  Knfit.  With  Norway  abo  England  proper  had  oom- 
l^aimtively  little  to  do,  thongb  tbe  Kortiunen  who  ravaged 
and  «<tled  in  ScoUand  ami  Ir^aad  wttm  to  bsve  eone 
muafy  ttom  lU*  pwi  oT  SeawKmvia.  BtA  the  Urtofy  of 
BaglMd  ftr  a  loa^  tent  of  yean  ia  oaa  neonl  of 
ibwgflw  vitk  the  power  of  VmmaA.  Tkoa  fa—  tta 
AMymd.     W#hKt>yMaJ  Aati—af  M^flwrltT; 

tMcUl  tUti— af 
tol^  ciMafaK«a  gf  tfa 
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rht  it  is  recorded  that  the  heathen  men  wintered  for 

the  first  time  in  the  Isle  of  Slicppcy.      This  marks  the 

ition    from  the    fii-st   to    the   second   period  of  their 

bvasions.      Hitherto  they  had  phmdered  and  had  jjODe 

away  with  their  plunder;  to  spend  the  winter  on  English 

soO  was  the  first  &tep  towards  a  permanent  settlement.     It 

was  not  however  till  about  eleven  years  from  this  time  that 

the  settlement  actually  began.     Meanwhile  the  ecoptre  of 

the  West-Saxons  passed  from  one  hand  to  another.     It  is 

remarkable  that  no  English  King  of  this  or  of  the  following 

itury  seems  to  have  reached  old  age.     After  -Ethelwulf, 

bofie  age  is  uncortiin,  only  one  or  two  of  his  descendants 

&r  several  generations  reached  the  age  of  Hftyj  and  the 

greater  part  of  them  were  cut  off  while  they  were  quite 

^noim^.     Four  eons  of  ^thelwulf  reigned  in  succession,  and 

^Hie  reigns  of  the  firet  three  among  them  make  up  together 

only  thirteen  years.     In  the  reign  of  the  third  of  these 

I      princes,  i^thelred  the  First,  the  second  period  of  the  iuva- 

I      sions  fairly  begins.     Five  years  were  spent  by  the  North- 

njen  in  ravaging  and  conquering  the  tributary  Kingdoms, 

I       Northumberland,  still  disputed  between  rival  Kings,  fell 

I       u  easy  prey,  and  one   or   two    puppet   princes   did    not 

^KAcnipIc  to  receive  a  tributary  crown  at  the  hands  of  the 

^■Wthen  invaders.'     They  next  entered  Mercia,  they  seized 

^Blottinghamj  and  the  Wesb-Saxon  King^  hastening  to  the 

^VseUef  of  his  vassals,  was  unable  to  dislodge  them  from  that 

^^  Aranghold.      East-Anglia  was  completely  conquered,  and 

'        its  King  Eadmund  died  a  martyr.     At  last  the  full  storm 

of  iovasion  burst  upon  Wessex  itself.     King  yEthelrod,  the 

first  of  a  long  line  of  Wost-Saxou  hero-Kings,  snppi^rtcd 

by  lu8  greater  brother  jEIfretl,  met  the  invaders  in  battle 

4ft«r  hattle  with  varied  success.      He  died,  and   iElfred 

■wieeded,  in  the  tliick  of  the  struggle.     In  this  year,  the 

*>«t  of  jEtiielred  and  the  first  of  ,^lfrod,   nine   pitched 

On  (heoaaqneKiof  NorthumberUiitl,  8«tt  Appendix  KK. 
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battles,  l)eside8  smaller  eng^gcmentBj  were  foug'ht  with  the 
hpfttlioDB  on  West-Saxon  jjround.  At  last  peace  was  made  ; 
the  Northmen  retreated  to  London,  within  the  Mercian 
frontier ;  Wossux  was  for  a  moment  delivered,  but  the 
BU])reraiu'/  won  by  Ecgberht  was  lost.  For  a  few  years 
Wotusex  was  subjected  to  nothing  more  than  temporary 
*7<fr-87T'  incursions,  but  Northumberland  and  part  of  Mercia  were 
aj'stematically  occupied  by  the  Northmen,  and  the  land  was 
divided  amou^  them.  The  last  native  King  of  the  Mercians,^ 
Burhrvd,  the  brother-in-law  of  M\&cd,  had  already  been 
dejH»stxl  by  the  Nortlimen,  and  had  g^)ne  to  Rome,  where 
ho  ended  his  days.  At  last  the  Northmen,  now  settled  in 
a  large  port  of  the  island,  made  a  second  attempt  to  add 
Wessex  itself  to  their  possossions.  For  a  moment  the  land 
seemed  conquenxl;  .Alfred  himself  lay  hid  in  the  marshes 
of  SomoRivtshire  ;  men  might  ^vell  deem  that  the  Empire  of 
JBogberht,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Cerdic  itself,  bad  \*anished 
lor  ever.  But  the  strong  heart  of  the  most  renowned  of 
Sag^bshmeu,  the  sunt,  the  scholar,  the  hero,  and  the  law- 
gtnr,  <mrri«d  his  people  safely  throogfa  this  most  terrible 
of  daagcn.  Withiu  the  saune  year  the  Dngoo  of  Weasoc 
VIS  again  Tiotonoasy  and  the  Northmen  were  driven  to 
Wflhwiii  a  peae»  whieb  fingfisluDeu,  fifty  years  sooner, 
wmM  have  (Wmed  the  Wwst  dep4k  of  ^gmdatiou,  bvt 
vhkh  BOW  might  lairty  be  looked  apoa  as  boooanble  and 
«m  m  trimyhant  Bjr  tfe  tet^  of  t^  Ftmit  of  Wad- 
■M»  ti»  N«a»M  mw  to  twHte  Wcmk  Md  tk 
part  of  )fMkaM*ii.««lor  WaUi^wStraet;*  «kc]r.«rit 
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their  chiefs,  were  to  submit  to  baptism,  and  they    oha».  n. 
were  to  Teceive  the  whole  land  beyond  Watlio^- Street  as 
Tiasals  of  the  West-Soxon  Kiii^.     Gutbruro,  the   Banish  Reign  of 
Eon^,  was  accordiDgly  baptized  by  the  name  of  ^thelstan ;  jt:Uiei*itan 
he  took  posscfision  of  his  dcw  dominions,  and  observed  the  Tj^^ 
peace  with  decent  fidelity  down  to  hie  death.  880-890. 

A    large    part   of  Eng'land   thus   receiveti   a   colony  ofchnracter 
Danish  inhabitants.     They  gave  their  name  to  their  con-  of  the 
qoeat,  and   England  is  now  divided  into  Wessex,  Mercia,  ^u^\jon 
and  Denaia^Uj  the   region   where    the   Danish   law  was 
in  force.     This  Bauish  occupiition  was  a  real  settlement 
of  a   new   people    in    the    land.     There  is   no   reason   to 
think  that  any  extirpation  or  expulsion  of  the  native  in- 
habitants took  place,  such  as  that  which  aecompanied  the 
English  Cooquest.     But  the   diyplaccment  of  landowners 
•nd  the  general  break-up  of  society  muift  have  been   far 
greater  than  anything  that  was  afterwards  brought  aboat 
by  the  Normans.    How  extensive  the  Danish  occupation  was  Evidence 
ii  best  0eeu  in  the  local  nomenclature  and  local  divisions.'  nomeDcla- 
TIm  West-Saion  counties  retain  to  this  day  the  names  and     "^ 
Uie  boundaries  of  the  principalities  founded  by  the  first 
noccaeoTB   of  Cerdic.     In  some  of  them  there  is  no  one  Contrast 
dominant  town  in  a  shire;  several  shires  contain  a  town  the  Wotit- 
bearing  a  cognate  namcj  but  the  shire  is  not  usually  called  j^^rc^" 
directly  and   solely   after  a  town.      In   short,  the  local  iJ»ir«a. 
divisions  of  Wesscx  were   not  made   but  grew.     Mercia, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
artiiicially  mapixMl  out.  The  shires,  with  at  most  two  excep- 
tioDs,  are  called  after  towns,  and  in  most  cases  the  county 
groups  itadf  round  its  capital,  as  round  an  acknowledged 
Mui  convenient  centre.    The  names  of  tlie  old  jirincipalities 
vanish,  and  their  boundaries  are  oileu  disregarded.     One 
piiacipality  is  divided  among  several  shires,  and  another 
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shire  is  made  up  of  several  ancient  principalities.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  old  divisionB  were  wiped  out 
in  the  Danish  invasions,  and  that  the  country  was  divided 
again,  either  by  the  Danish  conquerors  or  more  probably 
by  the  English  Kings  after  the  reconquest- 

Again,  the  names  of  the  towns  and  villages  throughout 
a  large  part  of  the  ceded  territory  show  the  systematic 
way  in  which  the  land  was  divided  among  the  Danish 
leaders.  Through  a  large  region,  stretching  from  War- 
wickshire to  Cumberland,  but  most  conspicuously  in 
Yorkshire,  Lineolnshire,  nnd  Leicestershire,  the  Danish 
termination  by  marks  the  settlements  of  the  invaders, 
and,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  the  name  of  the  manor 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  Danish  lord  to  whom  it  was 
assigned  in  the  occupation  of  the  ninth  century.  Id 
two  cases  at  least  tlie  Danes  gave  new  names  to  con- 
siderable towns.  Streoneahalh  and  Northweorthig  received 
the  new  names  of  Whitby  and  Derby  (Deoraby).  This 
last  town  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Danish  settlement.  It  formed,  together  with  Lrn- 
ooln,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Stamford,  a  member  of 
a  sort  of  confederation  of  Danish  towns,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Five  Boroughs,  often  plays  a  part  in  the 
events  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 


kte. 


.^fred,  the  unwilling  author  of  these  great  changes,  is 
the  most  perfect  character  in  history.  He  is  a  singular  in- 
stance of  a  prince  who  has  become  a  hero  of  romance,  who, 
fts  a  hero  of  romance,  has  bad  countless  imagiuazy  exploits 
and  imaginary'  institutions  attributed  to  him,  but  to  whose 
character  zomauee  has  done  no  more  than  jusbce,  and  who 
i^ppean  in  exactly  the  same  light  in  history  and  in  &ble. 
No  other  man  on  record  has  ever  so  thoroughly  united  all 
the  virtues  both  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  private  man.  In  no 
other  man  on  record  were  so  many  virtues  disfigured  by  so 
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little  alloy.*     A  saint  without  superstition,  a  scholar  with-   chap.  «. 
oat  ostentation,  a  warrior  all  whoso  wars  were  fought  in 
the  defence  of  hia  country,  a  conqueror  whose  laurels  were 
nerer  stained  by  cruelty,^  a  prince  never  cast  down  by  ad- 
versity, never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  hour  of  triumph 

^^-tbere  is  no  other  luune  in  history  to  compare  with  hifl. 

^wunt  Lewis  comee  nearest  to  him  in  the  union  of  a  more  C«mpmri- 
than  monastic  piety  with  the  highest  civil,  mihtary,  and  .saint 
donestic  virtues.     jEIfred  and  Letvis  alike  stand  forth  in  '-**■"; 

Kourable  contrast   to   the  abject  superstition  of  some 
jff  royal  saints,  who  were  so   selfishly  eiig'tiged   in  the 
hof  tlieir  own  rouIs  that  they  refdsed  either  to   raise 
op  heirs  to  their  throne  or  to  strike  a  blow  on  behalf 
of  their  people.     But  even  in  Saint  Lewis  we  see  a  dis- 
pontion  to  forsake  an  immediate  sphere  of  duty  for  the 
fflke  of  distant  and  unprofitable,  however  pious  and  glo- 
rious, undertakings.     The  true  duties  of  a  King  of  the 
Preuch   eieariy  lay  in  France  and  not  in   Egy])t  or  at 
TmuB.     No  such  charge   lies   at  the  door  of  the  great 
King  of  the   West-Saxons.      With    an    inquiring    spirit 
irhich  look  in  the   whole  world,   for   purposes  alike  of 
nieBti6c   inijuiry   and   of  ClirisUan   benevolence,   jElfred 
I       uver  forgot  that   his  6rst  duty  was  to  his  own  people. 
He  forestalled   our  own   age   iu  sending   expeditions  to 
eiplore  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  sending  alms  to  the 
dirtant   churches   of   India;    bat   he   neither   forsook   his 
Crown,  like  some  of  his   predecessors,  nor  neglected  its 
^ties,  like  some  of  bis  succeesors.     The  virtue  of  Alfred,  with  Wash- 


ington  ; 


'  IV  ftory  which  repruento  ^Itrvd  as  fonaken  by  hi«  lobjects  on 
■ce»ni  (if  cnielticB  in  Ibo  enrly  part  of  hia  reiga,  und  u  heinif,  thus  led 
to  nfonutkm,  i>  part  of  the  legeod  of  Skint  Neot,  not  of  the  Imtorj  of 

*  K*  CDQ  out  biwne  Alfred  for  hftttgiDg  (see  Cbron.  897)  the  crews  of 
*■»  imticml  Danuth  Hhiptt,  wliu  had  broken  their  oaths  to  htm  over 
"^  vnr  ^kin.  His  genenl  condoot  towards  hia  enoiuicfl  dirplsys  a 
>nil«lv  aOdncM. 
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liko  thv  virtue  of  Washington,  consisted  in  no  xnorvelloas 
(Jii»|»luyii  of  BUiwrhimian  geniuSj  but  in  the  simple,  straight- 
furwnrd  tiimihurfjo  of  tho  duty  of  the  moment.  But  Wash- 
iiiH:lou,  iifddii.^  iiUiU'sman,  and  patriot  like  iElfrcd,  has  no 
i.'lttini  to  .'Klfrod'H  two  oUior  characters  of  saint  and  scholar. 
Willium  Uio  Silent  too  has  nothing  to  set  against  ^Elfred's 
liliuury  nioritM,  mid  in  his  oureer,  ylorious  as  it  is,  there  is 
uu  tOi'inoiit  of  iutrigui'  and  chicanery,  utterly  alien  to  Uie 
nohio  iimplioity  of  hoUi  JElfred  and  Washington.  ^The 
Minie  union  of  kimiI  ibr  religion  and  learning  with  the 
hi^luwt  gifU  of  the  warrior  and  the  statesman  is  found  on 
u  \\n\vr  field  o£  action,  in  Charles  the  Great.  But  even 
I  Churhm  i»uuot  aspira  to  the  pure  glory  of  ^Elfred.  Amidst 
all  iho  itplond(.turv  of  oonf^uest  and  legislation,  we  cannot  be 
Uiud  lu  ail  alkiy  i4'  panoiud  ambitioik  aad  personal  vice,  to 
ffirmwnMl  ui^utt  aggwaawm  and  onwitmaS  acts  of  croelty. 
AnoMiP  our  own  Utar  pnacas^  dM  great  Edwmid  alone  caa 
b<^rtor>«ftqii8»ltiUCTW|wiiwwwitktegtoBioqgaiiearto»^ 

«Mhllkilk    KvcnttikuB««il»Mlan^» 
WMM  ^  glib  ukd  vittnm  v^<b  aa  aeMan  «aet  MyallMr  j 
TM^irl  nf  urii'iMl  Mh  rf  iinlimB.  «f 
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he  time  of  .£lfred,  while  tbeir  existing  slia]>cs  cannot  be  ouap.  n. 
discerned  till  ages  after  him.  ^llredj  like  so  many  of  our 
tally  Kingn,  colletted  and  codified  the  laws  of  his  prede- 
cesMffB  ;  but  wo  have  his  own  personal  testimony^  that  he 
parposely  abstained  from  any  large  amount  of  strictly  new 
W«:islation.  The  legislation  of  Edward,  on  the  other  hiind, 
in  itB  boldness  and  originalityj  forms  the  most  marked  of 
ill  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  Law.     It  is  perhaps,  afler  m  achoUr. 

K,  in  his  literary  aspect  that   the  distinctive  beauty  of 
Ifred'e  character  shines  forth  most  clearly.    The  mere 
trouage  of  learning  was  common  to   him  with   many 
princes  of  his  age.     Both  Charles  the  Great  and  several 
his  sacoessors  had  set  brilliant  examples  in  this  way. 
it  distinguished  Alfred  was  his  own  personal  nppcar- 
an  author.     Now,  as  a  rule,  literary  Kings  have 
been  a  class  deserving  of  much  honour.     They  have 
lonly   stepped   out  of  their   natural    sphere   only  to 
play    the  leo^t  honourable    characteristics    of   another 
ling.     But  it  was  uol  so  with  the  Emiteror  Marcus;  it 
wns  not  so  with  our  Alfred.     In  j^lfrod  there  is  no  sigD 
of  literary  pedantry,  ostentatioUj  or  jealousy  ;  nothing  is 
done  for  his  own  glory ;  he  writes,  just  as  he  fights  and 
legislators,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  his  people.     Ue 
AowB  no  signs  of  original  genius ;  ho  is  simply  an  editor 
tod  innsUtor,  working  honestly  for  the  improvement  of 


'"I  Utcn,  .Alfred  King,  theH[lavt]  together  gathered,  u<]  hod  muy 
■flkwi  written  whtob  our  furvgHngen  held,  tbo«e  ihhi  tne-Uked.  And 
Mayorthetn  that  menotUkftdl  threw  iwidu,  with  my  Wltte  Men'e  thought, 
w4  «B  ittber  vr'mti  bfclo  to  hold  them.  Fonvhy  1  durst  not  nnk  of  my  own 
nA  in  writ  to  svi,  furwhy  it  to  me  anknowii  wm  wltat  of  tliem  would 
Kke  thote  ihat  *fter  ua  were.  But  that  which  I  met,  eitlier  In  Ine's  days 
nj  kitnuan,  nr  in  O&'e  tha  King  of  the  Merdans,  or  in  ^tlielberht'H  that 
mtof  &ijrHah  hin  ha{ituuii  iindi-Twent,  those  timt  Ut  uio  rigbteit  toenied, 
'turn  Ian  I  herein  gathered  uod  the  otheni  p&Med  by.  I  then  jSlfrod, 
KiB|  of  tbe  Wetft-Sajtonfl.  to  all  my  Wise  Men  theno  Khowed,  aod  they 
I^Mn^iQoth  that  to  them  it  seemed  gnod  all  to  hold."  <^lfred'i  UoomB. 
lV*pe'B  LaTi,  and  Iiiatitutes,  I.  5S-59  ;  Bohinid,  p.  69. 
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the  subjects  whom  he  loved.  This  is  really  a  purer  fame, 
and  one  more  in  harmony  with  the  other  features  of 
^Ifmrs  character,  than  the  hig-hest  achievements  of  the 
poetj  the  historian,  or  the  philosopher.  I  repeat  then  that 
jElfred  is  the  most  perfect  character  in  history.  And  he 
was  specially  happy  in  handing  on  a  large  ahare  of  hit 
genius  and  his  virtue  to  those  who  came  after  him.  The 
West-Saxon  Kings,  for  nearly  a  centuiy,  form  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  royal  lines  on  record.  From  ^thelred  the 
Saint  to  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  the  short  and  wretched 
reign  of  Eadwig  is  the  only  interruption  to  one  contioned 
display  of  valour  imder  the  guidance  of  wisdom.  Tho 
greatness  of  the  dynasty,  obscured  under  the  second 
^thelred,  flashes  forth  for  a  moment  in  the  short  and 
glorious  career  of  the  second  Eadmund.  It  then  becomes 
more  permanently  ecU[>scd  under  the  rule  of  Dane,  Nor- 
man»  and  Angevin,  till  it  shines  forth  once  more  in  ibs 
first  of  the  new  race  whom  we  can  claim  as  English  at 
heart,  till,  if  not  ^Lixed  himself,  at  least  his  unconquered 
son,  seems  to  rise  again  to  life  in  one  who  at  once  bore 
his  name  and  followed  in  his  steps. 


lb«Dtabh  Hiere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Danish  settlement  in 
^  iQ  England,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  otter  destruction 
^  .  ^  of  the  West-Saxon  monarehv,  tended  in  the  end  to  the 
b^Bd  cooaohdation  of  England  and  of  all  Britain  onder  the 
Wak-  West-Saxon  Kings.  TrfwVing  at  j£l£red  as  Bretwalda, 
^*^  a  title  which  had  passed  away,  or  as  King  of  the  En^isb, 
a  title  which  be  hardly  ventured  to  assume,  his  loss  was 
beyond  expressioa.  But,  as  local  King  of  the  W< 
he  nndoabtedly  gained.  The  Danes  were  nominally 
TMsals;'  bot  tbetr  vasBalage  was  so  purely  nominal  that 

«i  BH*-Aa(&  «M  ft  BdouDftl  VftHftl  ftB  ak^.    BM  O* 

whsChOT  Tt»am  er  ta^fiA,  am  not  to  Uva  iMd«  ■*- 

till  Bm.  Ib  IW  prapeoK  of  lU  bal  Dui*  nnMioK  of  Um  M^ 
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we  may  lo«)k  on  iElfred  as  ha^^ng  lost  all  authority  over   cb4p.  u. 
Ea^Anglia,    Northumbcrlaud,   and    the    Iiir^er    ball'   of 
Hercia.     But  the  remainder  of  Mercia  was  more  closely  Clour 

to  Wesflex   than   it   had   been   since  the   seventh  tweenMer- 


^ited 


tnry.  The  new  frontier  gave  to  jElfred  nearly  the  ^  "** 
whole  of  the  old  extent  of  Wessex  beyond  the  Thames 
and  Avon,  while  it  added  a  largo  region  in  the  centre  of 
Bng^and  which  had  never  been  West-Saxon  before.'  Still 
this  great  acquisition  was  not  absolutely  incorporated  nith 
the  Weet-Soxon  Kingdom.  The  over-lord  no  longer  en- 
trusted the   dependency  to  a  vassal    King,  but   English 

Uorcia   still    had  an   Ealdorman   of  her  on'n,   a   man  of  Before 

886 
pnocely  descent   within   the  land  over   which    he   ruled. 

Bat  JEthelred,  the  new  mler  of  south-western  Meroia^  waa 

the  •on-in-law  of  the  West-Saxon  King  and  ruled  by  his 

&lher-in-law's  appointment.^    And  along  with  the  recovered  Recoverj 

portion  of  Mercia,  -'Ellred  also  regained  London,  a  city  886. 

whidi  we  shall   henceforth   ever  find   to  be  one  of  the 

firmest  atrongholds  of  English   freedom  and  one  of  the 

most  efficient  bulwarks  of  the  realm. 

We  may  therefore  look  on   the  immediate  West-Saxon  CooMlida- 

t4irritory   as   actually  increased   by   the   Danish   invasion.  Wemex. 

The  recovered  part  of  Mercia   was  reduced   to   the   form 

of  a  province ;    we  hear   no    more    of  even    dependent 

Kings    in   Kent   and  Sussex,  bnt  at  most  of  Ealdormon 

Cf  the   King's   apj>ointment.      All    England    south-west 

rf  Watling-Street  was  fast   growing  into  a  compact  and 

Qoous  Kingdom.     And  the  very  fact  of  the  foreign 


tinj^  Gutliivd  hftd  j Dot  (lied.     See  the  two  vtatementa  in  Simoon  of 
X  ^jc^iptt.  |.ji.  133  (M.  H.  B.  GSfi),  Jfii,  nnd  Palgrnvi?,  U.  cccxv. 
B.  ui'I  VI.  Wig.  S94. 
*  AMnsd  WM  llnw  King  of  aoarly  all  tho  8»xon  part  of  EngliUHl,  of  very 
liMtiiftfae  An^iui  pnrt.     Hem-c  tloutitleMH  tti?  title  of  "  lUJi  Snionuni" 
**  W  (4taa  am.    Hu  van  more  than  King  of  the  Wcat'SAxons  ;  he  wm 
twilm  King  of  the  filiigliah. 
'  9m  Appendix  F. 
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OHA*.  u.  occupation  of  the  rest  of  England  paved  the  way  for  its 
JJJ'^J^JJ^  easier  incorporation  with  the  one  Kingdom  which  remained 
independent.  The  wars  of  Wessex  with  the  Danes  of 
by  Mercia  and  Northumberland  were  wars  of  quite  another 
character  from  the  old  border  strife  between  tbe  English 
inhabitants  of  the  several  Kingdoms.  They  were  in 
the  strictest  sense  national  wars,  wars  of  relig:ion  and 
patriotism.  The  "West-Saxon  Kings  were,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Englisfimen  in  whatever  part  of  the  island,  the  champions 
of  the  national  independence  and  the  national  faith.  Their 
conquests  brought  with  them  deUveninoe  from  the  Danish 
yoke,  and  we  therefore  find  them  everywhere  welcomed  as 
liberators  by  the  subject  English  population.  One  or  two 
attempts  at  a  division  of  the  Kingdom*  show  that  the  old 
local  feelings  had  not  fully  died  out;  but  their  ill  sucoees 
shows  no  less  clearly  that  such  divisions  no  longer  rested 
on  any  strong  national  basis.  The  successors  of  j£lfrcd 
were  gradually  enabled  to  win  back  the  supremacy  esUh- 
lished  by  Eegberbt,  and  to  enlarge  it  into  an  actual 
sovereignty  over  all  England  and  an  acknowledged  supre- 
macy over  all  Britain.  The  Kingdom  so  formed  was  at 
last  overcome  by  a  Danish  conqueror,  but  it  was  overcome 
by  a  very  different  process  from  the  settlement  of  this  or 
that  wandering  pirate.  It  was  the  transfer  of  the  Crown  of 
a  consolidated  English  Kingdom  to  the  head  of  the  King 
of  a  now  no  less  consolidated  Kingdom  of  Denmark. 
88o-«93.  The  reigu  of  ^Elfrecl  contains  two  intervals  of  nearly 
897-901.  perfect  peace.  After  the  great  dclivcmuee  of  Wessex 
Later  Dan- there  was  no  very  serions  warfare  with  the  Danes  tiU 
of  yEifred.  qnite  towards  the  end  of  iElfred's  life.  Then  came  five 
893-897«    years  of  a  struggle  almost  as  fearful  as  that  of  the  early 

*  Balweeo  Eladwi^  and  Ea<1gar  in  957,  )i«twe«n  EodiouDcI  and  Cnut  in 
1016,  between  Harold  and  Harthacnut  in  10^5.  All  thoso  amngeuicnti 
were  •borVHvoH,  and  thoy  were  probably  not  intended  to  be  more  Uiaa 
temporary  ciiaii>romiMa. 
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days  of  his  reigrn.     Bat  in  the  end  -Elfrcd  and  England   cuxr.  ti. 
were  again  Tictorious.     During  the  years  of  peace  -Alfred 
had  seen  the  need  of  forming  a  naval  force  to  meet  the 
Sea-KingB  on  their  own  element.     It  is  wonderful   how 
completely    the   old   maritime   spirit   of  the   Angles   and 
Saxons  seems  to  have  died  out  before  his  time.    But  both  .VAfrod  the 
'£lfred   and  his  sncoeasors   diligently  fostered   the  naval  the  Eng- 
poirer  of  England,  alike   for  war,  i'or  commerce,  and  for  *'*^  ^'^■ 
discovery.     In  short,  ^Ifrctl  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
^     naval  greatness  which  is  the  special  pride  of  Englishmen. 
^^tes  fleet  seems  to  have  preserved  Wessex  itself  from  any- 
^^nnj^   more  than  a  (evr    landings   for  plunder.     But  for 
three  years,  Danish  invaders,  helped  by  the  Danes  settled 
in  th«  oonntry,  marched  to  and  fro  through  all  Britain 
north  of  the  Thames.     But  at  last  iElfred  succeeded  in  Duth  of 
reducing  them  at  least  within  the  terms  of  the  Peace  ofp^, 
Wedmore,  and  he  again  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  quiet  before 
death. 


.^l&cd's  successor,  Eadward  the  Elder,  completed  the 

which  Ecgberht  had  hegtin,  b}'  first  extending  the 

of  Wessex  over  the  whole  Island  of  Britain. 

Jnder  bis  sons,  iEthelsian,  Eadraund,  and  Eadred,  that 

was  maintained  and  consolidated  at  the  point 

the  sword.     His  grandson,  Eadgar  the  Peacefiil,  en- 

pyed  the  fruit  aC  their  labours,  and  ftirther  strengthened 

brir  work  by  a  reign  of  strong  and  orderly  government, 

1^  holding  himself  in  constant  readiness   ibr  war  during 

f  I  time,  for  those  days,  of  most  unusual  peace.     Thus,  from 

'  Kcgbcrht  to  Eadgar,  it  took  a  hundred  and  seventy  years 

r4»liaild  np  the  Kingdom  of  England,  a  Kingdom  which, 

eoming  eveuts  showed,  could  still   be  conquered,  but 

»Wh  could    no   longer    he    permanently  divided.     The 

twenty-five  years  of  Eadwnrd  nre  the  turning-point;  what 

Itf  won  hie  snccessors  had  only  to  preserve.     It  is  only  the 
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oncqQalled  glory  of  his  fiither  which  has  condemned  this 
prince,  one  of  the  ^eatest  rulers  that  England  ever  beheld, 
to  a  smaller  degree  of  popular  fame  than  he  deserves.  His 
whole  reign  bears  out  the  panegyric  parsed  on  him  by  an 
ancient  writer,*  that  he  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a 
warrior  and  ruler,  and  was  inferior  bo  him  in  nothing  ex- 
cept those  literary  labours  which  were  so  peculiarly  Alfred's 
own.  Tlie  work  of  Eadward  was  twofold ;  he  enlarged  the 
borders  of  his  immediate  Kingdom,  and  he  brought  the 
whole  island  under  vassalage.  His  wars,  and  those  of  his 
three  successors,  were,  it  should  be  remembered,  wa^^ 
mainly  against  the  Danes  settled  in  Britain.  These  settlers 
were  occasionally  helped  by  their  brethren  from  Denmark, 
and  more  commonly  by  the  Danes  and  the  Northmen 
settled  in  Ireland ;  but,  on  the  whole,  foreign  invasions  do 
not  form  an  important  feature  in  the  events  of  this  half- 
century.  The  war  began  by  the  Northumbrian  Danes 
taking  the  part  of  a  defeated  candidate  for  the  West^Saxon 
Crown,^  who  did  not  scruple  to  accept  their  alliance  and  to 
lead  them  to  plunder  and  attempted  conquest  against  his 
own  countrymen.  But  Eadward,  when  thus  put  on  the 
defensive,  did  something  more  than  merely  defend  the 
Kingdom  which  he  had  received  from  his  father.  With 
the  help  of  his  sister  iEtlielflfed,  the  famous  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,  the  widow  of  their  Ealdorraau  .^thelred,  he 
recovered  from  the  Danish  yoke  the  whole  of  Mercia, 
East-Anglia,  and  Essex,  and  the  brother  and  sister  secured 
their  couqucsbs  by  building  fortresses  in  all  directions.     By 

*  Florence  of  Woreeater  (901)  after  a  Bplendic!  |Kuirgyric  on  ^Ifreil, 
continues,  "  Hulc  filiun  iticoewit  Endwnrlus,  cognomento  Senior,  litte* 
ramni  cullu  jjatre  inferior,  aed  dignitAte,  |iotentiA,  pviter  et  gloriil  «ap«- 
rior  :  nam,  nt  in  itc'ijaenlibuK  cUrebit^  miUto  Uciua  qtuim  piiter  finen  regni 
■oi  diUtavit,"  &c.  &c. 

*  Alfred  Y/aa,  ttcrording  to  custom,  cho8«n  in  profereooc  to  the  sons  of 
Ilia  elder  brother  JUllielred,  who  were  miuon  nt  the  time  of  tlieir  fattier'a 
death.  On  Alfred's  death  one  of  thcMc  soiw,  ^thulwalil,  tniil  to  ohLain 
the  Cpowu,  but  tbe  Witenagemtft  elected  Kwlwnrd  the  s^n  of  .Alfred. 


J 


^ 
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c  English  population  of  all  theeu  distriot^  Eadwanl  was 
looinod  as   a  deliverer,  and  he   found  no   dilHculty  in 
annpning  the  liberated   proviaoes  to  his  own   Kingdom. 
After  the  death  of  iEthclflasd,  who  wns  her  brother's  chiee 
ally  rather  than  his  subject,  tlie  separate  existence  of  Mereia 
came  to  an  end.     The  whole  Mercian  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  Watting- Street  wa«  incorporated  by  Kadward  with 
own  Kingdom.     He  thus  became,  what  no  West-Saxon 
ing   had   been   before   him,  immediate  sovereign  of  all 
England  south  of  the  U  amber.     Having  thus   extended 
immediate  dominion  beyond  all  precedent,  he  was  able 
extend  his  more  general  supremacy  equally  beyond  anv- 
thtng  possessed  bj-  his  predecessors.     The  princes  of  Wales, 
Northomberland,  Strathclyde,  and  Scotland,  all  submitted 
to  him  by  a  voluntary  act ;  "  they  chose  him  to  father  and 
to  lord."'     The  Welsh   and  Northumbrian    princes   only 
Koevred  a  homage  which  they  had  already  paid  boUi  to 
Eogberht  and  to  ^£lj>cd;  but  the  relation  with  Strathclyde 
and  Scotland  was  new.     No  hostilities  with  either  country 
are  spoken  of;  the  act  of  submission  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  the  free  consent  of  the  niJcrs  and  people  of  the 
tvo  Northern  Kingdoms.     Tlie  motive  to  snch  an  act  is 
donbtleea  to  be  found  in  a  dread  of  Eadward's  power,  com- 
bined with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  his  position  as  tlie 
general  champion  of  Britain  against  the  Danes.     Scotland 
U)d  Stiathclyde  had  suffered  as  much  from  Scandinavian 
i&TBsions   as  Kngland   had.     To   choose   the  West-Suxou 
fibg  as    their   over-lord    might    involve   some    national 
liiuailiation,  but  it  was  better  to  receive  the  chanapion  of 
ChriBteudom  as  a  suzerain  than   to   be   exposed  without 
^ninofit  to  the  incursions  of  the  heathen.     Kadward  thus 
obttiaed  a  far  greater  extent  of  dominion  tliau  hud  been 
held  by  Ecgberht  himself.    Ecgberht's  immediate  Kingdom 
•topped  at  the  Thames,  and  his  over-lordship  reached  only 

'  See  Cbrvo  914,  mod  Appendix  G. 
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coAr.  n.  to  Uie  Forth.  Eadward's  immediate  Kingdom  reached  to 
the  Uumber^  and  his  over-lordship  extended  over  ihe  whole 
island.  The  sabmission  of  Scotland  and  Strathclyde  to 
Eadward  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  in  £adward's 
reign.  It  was  something  which  surpassed  the  greatest 
exploits  of  his  predecessors.  The  Soots  had  recognized 
a  precarions  supremacy  in  the  old  Northumbrian  Kings, 
they  had  pcrha]>8  recognized  a  supremacy  more  precarious 
still  in  the  great  Frankish  Emperor.  But  their  submission 
to  Wessex  was  wholly  new;  the  days  were  long  passed 
when  they  had  bowed  to  an  over-lord  at  York,  and  they 
had  never  before  bowed  to  an  over-lord  at  Winchester. 
This  eoatTtend^tioH  of  Scotland  to  the  West-Saxon  King  is 
an  event  so  important  for  the  history  of  the  next  four 
hundred  years,  and  it  is  an  event  which  is  often  so 
completely  misanderstood,  that  I  must  reserve  some  con- 
sideration of  its  exact  bearing  for  my  next  Chapter.  It  is 
enough  to  say  here  that,  from  this  time  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  vassalage  of  Scotland  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  public  law  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  No  doubt  many 
attempts  were  made  to  cast  off  the  dependent  relation 
which  had  been  voluntarily  incurred ;  but  when  a  King 
of  the  English  hatl  once  been  chosen  "  to  father  and  to 
lord/'  his  Buccesaors  never  willingly  gave  up  the  position 
which  had  thus  been  conferred  upon  them.  WTienever  the 
King  of  the  English  is  strong  enougli,  he  always  appeals 
as  the  acknowledged  feudal  superior  of  the  King  of  Scots. 

973-       Kenneth   acts  the  part   of  a    faithful   vassal   to   Eadgar. 
Eadward  the  Confessor,  like  his  nobler  namesakes  before 

1054.  and  after,  nets  a«  superior  lord  and,  as  such,  transfers  the 
tributar}'  crown  from  an  usurper  to  the  lawful  heir.    When 

107J.  the  Norman  William  had  subdued  England,  he  claimed 
and  received  the  homage  of  Scotland  as  one  of  the  un- 
doubted rights  of  the  Crown  which  he  had  won.  And 
nothing  is  clearer   tlian  that   this  homage   wns  |>aid,  not 


lOb  ^H 


V.ISSALAOE   OF   8TBATHCLYDE    AND   800TI.AND. 


only  f<^  Cumberland  or  LotfaiaD,  but  for  the  true  Kiogtlom    crap.  n. 

of  tho  Celtic  Picts  and  Scots.     In  the  diiys  of  Eadward  and  Homnge 

•'  ^  paid  for 

thelataiL,  Lothian  was  etiU  English  or  Danish,  an  inte-  SooiUnd 

^ral   part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,   and    the 

sabmiadon  of  Strathclyde  was  the  separate  act  of  another 

indepssdent  prince.     The   facts  arc  undoubted;  they  are 

plain  matters  of  history,  which  ought  never  to  bo  looked 

^»t    throu^    the   medium    of    provincial   prejudice.      The 

.lagfe   of  Scotland   to   England   is  ae  certain    as  the 

earlier  vassalage  of  Mercia  to  Weasex;  but,  for  the  last 

handrG<i  and  sixty  ycors,  one  fact  has  been  of  as  little 

practical  importance  as  the  other. 
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J  5.  Imperial  Sovereignty  of  the  Wed-Saxon  Kings  of  the 
EtiglUh.     924-975. 
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Ettdward  the  Elder  then  was  the  first  prince  who  could 
really  claim  to  l>e  King  of  the  English  nnd  Lord  of  the 
Isle  of  Britain.     His  son  jEtheUtan  added  the   finishing  Rti^  of 
[ftruke  to  the  work  of  his  father,  by  first  making  North-  915-040. 
liamberland  an  integral  portion  of  the  realm.       He  thus       9^^* 
became  immediate   King  of   all   the  Teutonic    races  in 
Brilaio,  and  superior  Lord  of  all  tho  Celtic  principalities. 

»In  his  second  year,  all  the  vassal  princes,  Welsh  and  Scot-  R«wwil< 
tieh,  and  a  Bolitary  Northiunbrian  chief  who  still  retained  t^^^^g^ 
some  sort  of  dependent  royalty/  renewed  their  homage,  ^^ff*- 
It  is  expressly  mentioned  that  they  renounced  all  idolatry ; 
IBBDJ  of  the  Danes  no  doubt  still  clave  to  their  ancient 
WOTship.     But  ^thelstan  ha<l  to  fight  to  retain  the  empire 
which  his  father  had  won.      Neither  Danes,  Welsh,  nor 
Scots  were  very  faithful  vassals,  but  the  power  of  the  King 
of  the  English  was  too  much  for  them  all.     Scotland  was       933- 

'  KaMrvd  the  wn  o(  Baldwulf,  Lord  of  BAmborougb.  His  faibor  had 
Wa  MDong^  the  chiefs  who  diil  homage  to  KmlwArd  in  93  4.  On  thia  family 
•t  Aitpmtiz  KK. 
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ravaged  by  land  and  sea ;  AVales  was  constrained  not  only 
to  homage  but  to  tribute  j   at   last   the   rebellious  Danes 
and  their  kinsmen  from  Ireland  who  came  to  their  help^ 
together  with  Constantine  of  Scothind  and  Owen  of  Strath- 
clyde,  who  did  not  soniple  to  lea^e  themselves  with  the 
heathen  barbarians,  were  all  overthrown  by  jEthelstan  and 
his  brother  Kadmund  in  the  glorioua  Bg'ht  of  Brunanbarh. 
That  fight,  looked  on  at  the  time  as  the  hardest  victory  that 
Angles  and  Saxons  had  ever  won,  still  lives  in  the  earliest 
and  noblest  of  those  national  lays  with  which  the  Chro- 
nicles,  especially  at  this  period,*  relieve  the  direct  oouTBe 
of  their  prose  narrative.     The  rcig^i  of  this  great  prince  is 
also  remarkable    for  the  brilliant  jxwition  which  Bngland 
now  held  with  regard  to  foreign  conntries.     Contrary  to 
the  nsnal  custom  of  English  Kings,  ^thelstan,  himself 
childless,  systematically  formed  family  connexions  with  the 
chief  powers  of  Europe.     Uis  numerous  sisters  were  maz^ 
ried  to  a  crowd  of  princes,  ranging  in  dignity  from  Sihtric, 
the  momentary  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  to  Otto,  who 
placed  his  English  wife  on  the  throne  of  the  East-Franks 
Aod  who  lived  to  be  the  restorer  of  the  Roman  Empire^ 
With  some  degree  of  exaggeration  of  the  real  facts,  the 
ctturt  of  "  glorious  .£thelstaa"  is  painted  to  us  as  the  com- 
mon refuge  of  opprosBed  princes  and  ae  the  school  where 
the  tcions  of  royalty  k«med  the  leawuis  which   befitted 
Kings  and  warriors.     But  patting  aside  glories  which  are 
«l  kttat  partly  (abuloas,   it  is  certain   that    the  reign  of 
iBwiMiAan  was  a  time  of  ngorous  government  and  success- 
All  warfiuv  at  home,  and  that  in  his  days  England  had  an 
tmuRiial  amount  of  connexion  with  foreign  oonntries  and 


*  N«*  KkrK  fv  sIk.  II  to  m«cb  to  be  luBMBtod  thai  tW  |itoae  cotrie*  iu 
lK»  Ohr<Mili«|*4  for  iMi  lmpAi«itti  nipi  u«  m  iw|.i«  Ota  tb«  olfav  fauO, 
^K^dhftm  ..r  Miihn^tUii^  «tM«i4j  vtvlMd  a«t  ibe  life  of  i'F'^^^Mrn  wiUi 
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enjoyed  an  unusnal  amount  of  consideration  amon^  them.*  ciuy.  n. 
The  rei^os  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  Endmund  the  ReiifnKof 
Ilagm6cent  and  Eadred  the  Excellent,-  form  a  continuation  an,i  Knd, 

tthe  Game  tale.     Tlie  Northumbrian    Danes  were  con-  [^q.,.,. 
lUy  revolting,  constantly  setting  up  Kings  of  their  own, 
[  they  were  as  oonstantly  brought  back  to  submission 
by  the  superior  power  of  the  Kmperor*''  of  Britain.    At  last,  Final  mb- 
iBidei'  Eadred,  the  rebellious  land  wus  liuaUy  subdued,  the  xoribmn- 


wt 


phantom  of  Northumbrian  royalty  vanished,  and  tlie  l^"^!*"**- 
Kingdom  beyond  the  Humber  was  for  ihe  future  ruled 
by  an  Ealdorman   or   Earl    of  the    King's   appointment. 
nother  eueeces,  hardly  lees  valuable,  was  the   final    re-  Fiiud  re- 
very    of  tlie    Five   Boroughs   by  Endmiind ;   a  poetical  tiic  Five 
try  in  the  Chronicles  vividly  paints  the  delight  of  their  ^^^«^' 
English  inhabitants  at  their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of 
their  heathen  masters.*    The  relations  of  Scotland  to  theivrioaof 
suzeraiii  power  seem,  after  the  great  defeat  of  Bnioanburh,  j^'liitioM 
to  hare  remained  friendly  for  many  years.     Several  Scot-  *''J  ^"*' 
tiah  Kings  in  succession  hod  the  wisdom  to  avoid  following  917-1000. 
the  suicidal  policy  of  Constantine.     Indeed  the  Scottish 
King  Malcolm  received  a  considerable  extension  of  territory 
at  the  hands  of  Eadmund.     The  Kingdom  of  Strathelyde 


*  T  ihall  luve  to  ipcftk  Ag&in  of  the  foreign  policy  of  ^tbektAn  in  tny 
Ch*}iU.T  on  tbe  Early  Uistory  of  Nuruau<ly. 

*  Florence  liw  lome  ipecial  epitlitit  fur  each  of  the  conquering  King*  of 
ttb  period^Badwmrd  )i  "  invictiMimnn,"  /Kthelstan  "  utrenuus  et  glori- 
wu."  Eedmoiid  "ma^iBcu^,"  Eadred  "  ogregiDs,"  Ead^ptr  "  padficuH." 

'  TW  Jtaperi^  character  of  tho  Engliah  royalty  at  thU  time  will  be 
^"^a  of  more  lar^y  m  the  auxt  Chapter.     iUsv  abo  AppeuJix  B. 

'  Leieeiter  (Ghrou.  9i8),Stam£Ded  (933).  and  Nottii)|;hBm  (934)  were  ftU 
o  ptaenuon  of  Endward,  who  bailt  fcirtreMea  at  the  latter  two.  Perhaps 
llip;  had  joioe«l  tn  the  revolt  of  the  NorthiimhriiinR  in  94 1,  )mi  the  words 
"I  U*  Ckronioles  may  lead  u»  to  think  tUot  Eailward  ace«?ptfd  the  «ubmi«- 
••ttftlthe  C(infcdenti<.<u  and  built  forts  to  Veep  the  towns  from  rebellion, 
•*4oul  inieHertui;  wiib  their  intenml  admin utr&tion.  A  Dftniah  civic 
"^ueney  may   therefore  have   eKistcd  down    to    the    deliTerance    by 

^■ttuad,  holding  the   former   EogliiJi  inhnbitaiile  In  more  or  lew  of 

wlowtioB. 


Grant  of 
CumlMir- 
Ijuid  to 
Msloolm. 
945. 


946. 


SuoocMton 
uf  Eadwig 
in  W«Mex 

in  MereuL 
955- 


was  confjuered  and  aliolished,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  it, 
Cumberland,  Galloway,  and  other  districtfi,  were  g^^nted 
by  Eadmund  to  Malcolm  on  the  usual  tenure  of  faithful 
service  in  war.*  This  principality  remained  for  a  long-  time 
the  apanage  of  the  heirs-apparent  of  the  Scottish  crown, 
much  as  Kent  had  been  to  Wessex  in  the  days  of  Ecgberht 
and  ^tiielwulf.  That  the  Scots  renewed  tlieir  oaths  on 
the  accession  of  Eadred  is  no  proof  of  hostile  feeling  on 
either  side;  it  was  merely  an  usual  and  necessary  precau- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  doubly  necessary 
when  Northumberland  was  in  rebellion.  The  work  begun 
by  Ecgherht  was  now  finally  accomplished.  Tlie  King 
of  the  West-Saxons  had  grown  step  by  step  into  the 
acknowledged  King  of  the  English  and  Emperor  of  the 
Isle  of  Albion.  A  time  now  came  when  it  seemed  for 
a  moment  that  that  work  was  al>out  to  be  undone,  and  that 
the  blow  was  struck  in  the  very  hearth  and  home  of  the 
English  Empire.  For  a  moment  Wessex  and  Mercia  were 
again  divided  The  events  of  the  next  reign  are  recorded 
with  a  singular  amount  of  contradiction,'  and  the  voice  to 
which  we  should  have  listened  with  undoubting  confidence 
is  all  but  silent^  But  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  the  two 
young  sons  of  Eadmund  succeeded  their  uncle  Eadred,  the 
elder,  Eadwig^  reigning  in  Wessex  as  superior  Lord,  while 
the  younger,  Eadgar,  reigned  as  Under-king  north  of  the 
ThAmes.  From  the  stirring  tale  of  an  Empire  saved,  con- 
solidated, and  defended  by  the  unwearied  efforts  of  six  wise 
and  valiant  monarvhe,*  we  turn  to  find  ourselves  involved 
in  the  thick  of  an  eoelesiAstica]   controversy.      DuDstan, 

^  St*  Apf«<lU  H. 

*  Oto  tW  wbafe  EtogB  ot  ^Mfimig,  we  Mr.  Allen'a  Emaj  attached  to  Iub 
wotk  em  Am  Kaytl  Pwrugatiru. 

*  T%»  mtbnm  iathaChwidw  jart  at  tlut  tiiMan  nifvlariy  meas**- 

*  KHlaed  had  pafcafi  bttt  Gttla  penonal  abara  in  tb«  miliiaiy  ■ainjtjti 
•f  Ui  raiipi ;  l«U  V*^  W  iliiiiii  moc  the  lea  credit  for  the  cMoa  of 

itocwxT'ovkawiaeaiHl  Tlgoraaa  policj-. 
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a  name  known  to  too  miuiy  readers  only  as  the  subject   chap.  ii. 
of  one  of  the  silliest  of  monastic  legends,   stands    forth  ^'""^g" 
■e  the  leading  man  in  both  Church  and  State.     As  the  chAnu:t«r 
Kinini«t«r  of  Eadred  and  of  Ead^ai-,  as   the   Jehoiada   or°^{?" 
KSeneca  who  watched  over  the  still  harmless  childhood  of 
the  second  ^thelred,  Dtinstan  is  entitled  to  lasting  and 
honoarable  renown.    The  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were 
promoted  hy  him,  perha])«i  still  more  zealously  promoted  by 
cxntcmporary  Prelates  like  Oda  of  Canterbury  and  ^thcl- 
wald  of  Winchester,  are  of  a  more  doubtfiil  character.    To 
iring  back  the  monks  to  the  observance  of  their  rule,  to 
the  character  of  the  secular  clergj*,  often  no  doubt 
lorant  and  worthless  enough,  were  thoroughly  praise- 
orthy  undertakings.      But  the  complete  prohibition   of 
ical  marriage,  the  substitution   of  rcg-ulars   for  secu- 
in  many  of  the  cathedral  and  other  chief  churches  of 
£agland|  were  certainly  the  works   of  a  ;<enl  whicli  had 
far  outrun  discretion.     And  these  measures  had  also  the 
♦fleet  of  dividing  the  nation  into  two  jiarties,  and  of  pi-o- 
duciug  on  amount  of  mutual  hostility  which  mi^ht  well 
kave  led  to  even  greater  evils  than  it  did  lead  to.     Tbe 
vhole  of  tbe  short  reign  of  Eadwig  is  shrouded  in  mystery ; 
Ijut  it  is  clear  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  Dunstan,  perhai>s 
to  eome  extent  the  enemy  of  the  monks  generally,  and  it 
is  certain  Uiat  he  was  the  vigorous  opponent  of  the  policy 
whwh  strove  everywhere  to  substitute  monks  for  secular 
eaaoDs,     The  banishment  of  Dnnstan,  combinrtl  with  an       956. 
aneinonicat  marriage,  seems  to  have  roused  popular  feeling 
ftgainst  a   prince  on  whose  real  merits  we  are  hardly  in  a 
iwilion  to  pronounce  a  judgement.     The  Mercians  chose  Eailgar 
th^  Under-king  Eadgar  King  iu  his  own  right,  and  in  ^^^  ^f 
bii  separate  dominions  Dunstan  was  recalled  and  his  policy  ^"'  ^^^' 
Tigonrasly  carried  out.   The  death  of  Kadwig  soon  followed,  957- 
indthc  Kingdom  of  England  and  the  Empire  of  all  Britain  ^^^ 
Were  again  united  under  the  sceptre  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful,  w  Uie 
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His  reign  of  seventeen  years  is  a  period  of  almost  un- 
broken peace ;  wc  hear,  almost  unavoidably,  of  wars  with 
the  Welsh,  of  moment  enough  to  be  recorded  by  Welsh 
chroniclers,  but  which  the  English  writers  pass  by.*  Of 
Danish  invasions  we  hear  nothing  for  certain ;  but  West- 
moreland, a  part  of  the  Strathclyde  fief,  was  once  ravaged, 
seemingly  by  Eadgar's  orders,*  and  we  hear  also  more  dis- 
tinctly of  a  portion  of  Eadgar's  own  Kingdom,  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  being  treated  in  the  like  way  at  his  bidding.  These 
last  facts  point  to  some  local  revolts  or  disturbances.^  With 
these  exceptions,  weapons  of  war  seem  to  liave  hung  useless 
throughout  the  English  dominions  for  a  time  which,  short 
as  it  seems  to  us,  was  in  those  days  a  wondertiiUy  long 
interval  of  repose.  But  if  Eadgar*s  sword  hung  useless,  it 
at  least  did  not  rust.  Kadgar,  like  yElfred,  knew  how  to 
guard  his  Empire,  and  a  fleet  which  yearly  soiled  round  the 
whole  island,  and  which  often  carried  the  King  in  person, 
was  a  sufficient  safeguard  of  Britain  against  foreign  foes. 
And  no  West- Saxon  Emperor  ever  made  his  supremacy  90 
tully  felt  by  all  the  races  of  the  island  as  the  one  Wcst-Saxon 
Emperor  who  never  drew  his  sword  against  a  Scottish  or 
Northumbrian  enemy.  After  a  single  inroad  early  in  his 
reign,*  Kenneth  of  Scotland  remained  on  good  terms  with 
his  over-lord,  and,  according  to  some  statements,  Eadgar 
even  increased  his  dominions  by  a  most  important  grant  of 


Williftm   of  MalnwtibuTj, 
the  cparinas  chuicr  of 


■  Sm  Bnit  y  Tywywopoa,  K.965.  With  Uiia  Maini  to  be  ooonccteil 
lh«  fiunous  itorf  of  the  tribut«  of  wolree 

s.  155- 

Ad  Irish  fBunpugn  and  riciot^  of  E*d(ar  (a 
964,  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  404)  Mem  vtrj  kpocryphal. 

■  Chron.  966. 

*  WHh  ngKnl  to  ThAnet,  the  Chronicles  witneat  to  the  &ct ;  Henry  of 
Hmthigdoo  (M.  H.  B.  748  A)  (jcuarsntees  ite  jtutioe  ;  it  wu  done  "  quia 
jnim  ngalia  fprerenint"  Roger  of  Wendorer  [i.  414]  knows  kII  sbont  it* 
and  myn  h  wu  becAuae  the  men  of  Thanet  plundered  certain  merchanbi  of 
Y<nk. 

■  See  the  Pictiih  ChrotOele,  ap.  Johnatooe,  Ant.  Cttlt  Nona.  143. 
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territory.'      To  the  Danes   of   Northumberland    he   was   chat.  u. 
anxious  to  ^ow  that  he  hod  no  mind  to  deal  with  them  as 
with   a  conquered  people,  and  that  he  remembered  their 
e«Tvices  in  helping-  to  raise  him  to  the   Crown.*     In  his 
lei^slation  he  takes  rare  to  a-sscrt   their  perfect  e<juality 
with  the  English  and  their  right  to  be  governed  only  by 
»ws  of  their  own  choosing.^     He  delighted  in  pomp  and 
plcodonr.  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historic 
th  of  the  tale  of  that  famous  pageant  in  whicli  the 
nperor  of  Britain  was  rowed  on  the  Dee  by  eight  Tassal       973- 
ngs.*     But  if  the  tale  were  only  a  symbolical  expression, 
would  still  be  a  roost  true  and  speaking  symbol  of  the 
days  of  the  greatest  glor>'  and  prosperity  of  the  Weet- 
Saxon  Empire.     Under  Eadgar  too  England  held  a  high  He  on- 
plac*  in   the  estimation  of  foreign  lands,  and  intercourse  fntw«!u»t 
with  them,  commercial  and  otherwise,  was  sedulously  pro-  ^    . 
motedby  his  enlightened  policy/*     In  ecclesiastical  matters  eountriei. 
the  s<theines  of  Dunstan  were  vigorously  carried  out.     This 
6«t  may  perhaps  have  won  for  Eadgar  more  than  liis  due 
share  of  praise  at  the  hands   of  monastic  writers.     But 
exaggeration  itself  cannot  obscnre  the  real  glory  of  such 
a  reign  aa  his." 


'  Tb«  alleged  oetrion  of  Lothuua  u  niTTOViirJed  with  so  mniiy  diffioalUoN 
lUt  1  natrrt  tbc  qontson  for  ftiUer  diicuMion.     Sue  ApiMaiJix  1. 

*  This  is  Dr.  Lingard'n  prubaMa  ooujecturu.     Hint,  of  England,  i.  iCi- 

*  La«rBofE*>iJgar,  inTborpn'B  Lawn  and  IiuitiUitM}  i,  a7i,8ohinid,p.  195. 
'Thtbwt  of  mil  aathoritie*.  th«  ChroniclM.  bear  vitnen  to  tli«  loeeting 

■(Btdgmr  Willi  «i  Kioga  at  ChMter.  whore  they  renewed  their  homage  to 
ttn.  Flonmoti,  tha  authority  next  in  value.  raiMn  the  nuinlier  ta  uight ; 
W  tin  gires  ihmr  rmtaea  {Kenneth  of  SoutUnd,  MjUcoUh  ot  Camberland, 
Mmcu  of  the  Islea.  and  6Te  Welah  princea)  and  deacribM  the  ceremony 

'  In  the  ballad  in  the  Chnm&olea  {958)  the  onlj  &ult  found  with  Eadgar 
k  ki  imintm  for  forotgners,  who  are  Bald  to  have  corrupted  the  ruorak  of 
thi  Engliah  io  dinra  wnya. 

*  TIm  Naodalmu  atoriev  told  of  Bodgar'i  private  life  are,  with  one  ex- 
"|tioa,  that  of  the  abduction  of  the  nun  Wulfthryth,  mere  romanoei,  with- 
■otirftadow  ofauthoritv. 
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But  with  Eadgar  the  gloiy  of  England  Bank.  The 
reign  of  his  elder  son  Eadward  was  short  and  troabled^ 
and  the  young  prince  himself  died  bj  violence,  most  pro- 
bably through  the  intrigues  of  an  ambitious  step-mother. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  jEthelred,  a  childj  and 
one  who  would  have  been  happy  if  he  had  always  remained 
a  child.  In  his  time  the  Danish  invasions  b^an  again, 
in  a  new  form  and  with  a  more  terrible  effect  than  ever. 
In  his  time  too  begins  that  direct  and  intimate  oonnezi<Hi 
lH>twoon  English  and  Xorman  history*  which  shows  tiiat 
wo  are  now  approaching  the  days  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  that  we  have  reached  the  first  links  in  the 
chain  of  its  direct  causes.  The  reign  of  ^thebed  will 
tKoro&^iv  claim  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment  than  that  of 
a  pivliminar>'  sketch. 
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Wo  have  thus  tnkood  out  the  steps  by  which  the  Wert- 
$AXon  Kiutrs,  trv>m  Ec^berht  onwards,  founded  that  Kiiig*- 
diuu  of  KiurUnd  which  oso  conquest  was  to  hand  over 
to  the  Kiui*  v^t  the  I\i::es  and  another  conquest  to  the 
IHiko  of  tho  Nv>rm:u;ss  bu:  whicb  w«s  never  again  to  be 
lvrm*r»cntS-  divi.uv..  Ar.d  w*i:ch  each  (cnquest  only  served 
to  )4n*.«<^  tv.v'rv  !lrr.".'v.  Wo  ^to  s^^h  also  hov^  %lopg 
w.ih  tJw  ^\-i;*#ks>da::on  v^i  :Sf-:r  Teutonic  Kingdom,  the 
«v.v  Wos;-:^\.-r.  rrriAV  .■■r:airrfc  a  =>:»  ext^skded  and 
v,vw  ;^K\■A:':."w  Kv-Vj-.t^  ,-\^r  :*:jiir  C<hSc  scigfeKxirs.  The 
"i*:*?  J»%*  .i  :V  \-air\-«s  Os'-ix-  rvrti:^*  :c  Br^iain  has  been 
»^^\>  ,v.t*Vnf.-:.  v.-  vV.r.-;rtrl*=>i  r...  s^  is  left,  and  in 
Os^r^.x^V,:  '.N^  :v**r.\.  th*:  tlv  i.ci:::5:c:  :c  ihe  English 
K^-njiT  *:fc*  .^>.v  ;>js:  ..:"  *v.  5\:<crui:  .rsc^j.rd  4i>d  iK»t  that 
,V  *:*,  •.r.*,r.->,v;.AU  s.^-^.-^.-  v>r  ^4;,^^  -^^  Eii^Hsh  do- 
w..v,\v,  \**,<  v.A>*».v;  ,  ,Tjv-  a::j.^  ,v.^7:,  rSl  aU  jv^^sd  and 
:v-;  'w/  >>  tW  iT'i  ♦i:iri*=.c  w«ie  vqwd 
t.:sv'v;  W^<-.J«?f.  ti«i.  v--:i  h  a  distinct 
>r-  .    rs'TnhTTiS.      S<«o<lazfed, 
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after  TarioQs  fluctoatioDSj  at  last  won  complete  indepen-  chap.  n. 
dence   of  tiie   English  over-lord,  and  was  finally  united  ^^*" 
with  England  on  equal  tenns  as  an  independent  Ring-     [1338. 
dom.     Strange  to  say,  the  little  realm  of  Man  is  the      '7o7-J 
only  part  of  the  Empire  of  Eadgar  which  is  not  now  distinct. 
thoroughly  fused  into  the  general  mass  of  the   United 
Kingdom.'      But  different  as  has  heen  the  later  fate  of 
the  various   portions  of  the   dominions   of  Eadgar,  his 
Teutonic   Kingdom  and  his  Celtic  Empire  hoth  passed 
nearly  untouched  into  the  hands  of  the  Norman  Con- 
qoesor.     In  another  preliminaiy  Chapter  I  shall  attempt 
a  general  picture  of  the  condition  and  constitution  of  the 
Kngdom  and  Empire  thus  transferred.     I  shall  then  give 
some  account  of  the  history  of  Normandy  up  to  the  point 
which  I  have  now  reached  in  the  history  of  England. 
I  shall  then  be  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  more  detailed 
liistoiy  of  the  Norman  Conquest  itself  and  of  the  causes 
which  immediately  led  to  it,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
^thelred  the  Second. 

*  A*  lon^  fts  Han  retained  its  separate  Kings  or  even  its  separate  Lortls, 
it  vu  itrictty  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  was  in  the  days  of  Eadgar. 
Etcd  oow,  as  retaining  its  own  Legialatare  and  not  being  represented  in 
thelttiperial  Parliament,  it  is  a  dependency  of  the  Britiah  Grown,  like  the 
Chunel  Islands,  not  an  integral  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  like  England, 
ScoUacd,  Wales,  and  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


THE   COXBTrnmON   OP  ENOULKD   IN  THB  TENTH 
AN©   ELEVENTH   CENTTIIIES.^ 


I  HAVE  no  inteataon  whatever  of  entering,  in  Uie 
present  Chapter,  into  any  examination  of  the  minute 
details  of  our  early  Engplish  legal  antiquities,  stiU  lees  into 
the  controversies  to  which  many  points  relating  to  them 
have  given  rise.  I  wish  merely  to  give  such  a  sketch 
of  the  political  condition  of  England,  at  the  time  when 

'  I  CAQQot,  in  this  Chapter,  Ujr  cbum  to  the  same  origituUity  which  I 
hope  I  may  fairiy  cUim  in  the  uu-rativc  parti  of  this  history.  The  earlj 
]>oUticikI  and  liiga)  antiquities  of  Enghuid  have  been  treated  of  by  to  maaj 
enuneat  writtsn  tliat  thure  ts  reajly  little  more  to  be  doiie  than  ta  test  thmr 
different  v'ltwt  by  the  atandardj  nf  inherent  prnhAbility  and  of  docamm)taf7 
eriHence,  and  to  decide  which  has  the  beat  cUJin  to  Ad<^tion.  Aauog 
many  other  works  two  stand  out  conspicuously,  i^ar  ¥naa»  Falgran** 
Hiitory  of  tho  KngUih  Commonwealth  and  Mr.  Keiuble's  tiaxoiu  in  Eng- 
land. Hy  readitn  will  ea^Iy  ">b  that  I  hare  learned  touch  from  boib,  bgt 
that  I  cannot  call  myself  an  unreserved  follower  of  either.  AnoLher  mwt 
important  work  is  Dr.  Reinhold  Schmid's  Z>i>  Gtttitge  der  AngeUaektcn  (aail 
«d.  Le&ptig,  1858).  The  mort  valuable  part  is  the  Antiqaariao  Glonary, 
the  priodpal  artiolea  of  which  t^tM  into  ceaiys  on  the  muai  tmpartanl 
■ubjectfl  siifrK««ted  by  the  Old-English  Lawi,  ttipporied  by  the  moit  Unih 
array  of  referenoM  for  oveiy  detail.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  dull  b« 
oommonly  found  maintaining  tho  same  constitotional  views  ai  Mr.  Kemble, 
except  on  the  point  of  the  Inkjuried  character  of  the  Old-English  iDonaz^y, 
aa  a^MCi  of  it  which  Mr.  Kenible  ha*  rather  nnaocountably  alimed  onr. 
This  point,  one  which  closely  oonneote  itself  with  other  studies  of  mioe, 
is  perh^M  the  one  which  I  have  thought  out  more  tborongbly  fi>r  myself 
tiuui  any  other.  Sir  Fronds  Pal^jtave,  with  his  charactori«tio  union  of 
r«eeui^  daring,  and  ingenoity,  was  the  fint  to  call  attention  to  (be 
sabjeot ;  but  I  must  oonfesa  that  many  of  his  views  on  the 
to  Bu  not  a  Uttle  exagg«nt«d. 


the  mMter  seflo     I 


Biw  coNffrrnrno5  sttrvived  the  conquest. 
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England  and  Normandy  began  to  influence  each  other's 
affairs,  au  may  make  the  narrative  of  their  mntual  inter- 
eourec    intelligible.       What   the    constitution    was    under 
Eadgar,  that  it  remained  under  William,     This  assertion 
must  be  taken  with  all  the  practical  drawbacks  which  are 
involved  in  the  forcible  transfer  of  the  CrouTi  to  a  foreign 
dynasty,  and   in  the  division  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
bndfl  of  the  Kingdom  among  the  followers  of  the  foreign 
King.     But  the  constitution  remained  the  same;  the  laws^ 
vith   a    few  changes   in  detail^  remained  the  same;    the 
language  of  public  documents   remained  the  same.     The 
powers  which  were  vested  in  King  William  and  bis  Witan 
remained    L-onstitutionally  the  same   as  those  which   had 
been  veetcd   in  Kiug  Eadgar  and   his   Witan  a  hundred 
rears  before.     The  change  in  the  social  condition  of  the 
I      country,  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  national  and  local 
administration,  the  change  in  the  relation  of  the  Kingdom 
to  foreign  lands,  were  changes  a^  great  as  words  can  ex- 
press.     The   practical  etfect  of  these   changes  was  a  vast 
I      increase  of  the  royal  power,  and  the  introduction  of  wholly 
^^ew  relations  between   the   King  and   every  c1a.ss  of  his 
^Bibjects.       But   formal    constitutional    change   there    was 
^Hone.      I  cannot  too  often  re[>eat,  for  the  saying  is  the 
^Bcry  enrnming  np  of  the  whole  history,  that  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  not  the  wiping  out  of  the  eonstitutioUi  the 
laws,  the  language,  the  national  life  of  Englishmen.     The 
changes  which  distinguish  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centurioB  &om  the  tenth  and  eleventh  arc  not  owing  to 
xay  one  caiLsc.      Many  of  them   are  merely   the   natural 
Dcsulta  of  altered  circumfitancci?.     Many  of  them  arc  the 
Work  of  lawgivers  legislating  for  a  new  state  of  l^ngs, 
vtAi  in  not  a  few  cases,  confirming  or  restoring  ancient 
English  institutions  under  foreign  names.     Many  of  them 
we  doe  to  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers  whose  minds  were  full 
f>f  theoriea  of  law  wholly  alien  to  the  principles  of  ancient 
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English  jurisprudence.  All  theue  changes  were  in  some 
sort  the  ultimate  results  of  the  Conquest.  Some  of  them 
were  actually  caused  by  that  event;  others  were  hastened 
by  it.  But  of  very  few  indeed  was  it  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate caufie.  The  English  Kingship  gradually  changed 
from  a  Kingship  of  the  old  Teutonic  type  into  a  King- 
ship of  the  later  mediffival  type.  The  change  began 
before  tlie  Norman  Conquest ;  it  was  hastened  by  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  but  it  was  not  completed  till  long 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Such  a  change  was  not^  and 
could  not  be,  the  work  of  one  man  or  of  one  generation. 
But  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  be  the  work  of  one  man, 
80  far  aa  there  was  one  man  who  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  work,  one  man  who  gathered  up  detached  and 
incoherent  elements  into  one  consistent  system,  tliat  man 
was  not  William  of  Normandy,  bnt  Henry  of  Anjou. 

§  1.  Origin  ofUe  OU-En^lUA  Kingihip, 

WI»at  then  wa*  tlie  nature,  and  what  was  the  origin,  of 
that  Kingship,  which  the  election — the  constrained  and 
unwilling  election,  but  still  the  election — of  the  Witan  of 
all  England  did,  on  Midwinter-day,  eight  hundred  years 
back,  entrust  to  William,  Duke  of  the  Normans — from 
that  day  forward  William,  King  of  the  English?  That 
election  transferred  to  him  the  same  internal  power  over 
his  own  Kingdom,  the  same  external  power  over  the 
dependent  Kingdoms,  which  hu<l  bct'n  hold  by  Eadgar 
and  jEthelrcd,  and  which  an  earlier  forced  election  of  a 
foreign  conqueror  had  transferred  to  the  hands  of  Cmit  the 
Dane.  We  have  already  traced  the  course  of  the  events 
by  which  those  powers,  internal  and  external,  grew  up. 
Two  Saxon  chiefs,  Ealdcraien  or  Ueretogan,  formed  a  settle- 
ment on  the  south  coast  of  Britain.  After  some  years  of 
successful  warfare,  they  assumed  the  kingly  lille  over  their 
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own  tribe.*     One  of  their  raocessors  incorporated  some  of  chap,  in. 
Uw  other  Teutonic  Kin§:dom9  mth  his  own  realm,  and  8i3-«38. 
obtained  an  external  suzerainty  over  all  the  other  Teutons 
ID  the  island  and  over  a  portion  nf  the  Celts.     A  eeries  of 

saccesBors,  after  lon^  struggles,  incorporated  all  the  87»-984- 
Teotonic  states  into  one  Kingdom,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
ternal Empire  over  all  the  Celtic  states.     The  Ealdorman 
H  «f  the  G«wissas  thus  gradually  grew  into  the  King'  of  the 
^■^esl'SaxonSf  the  King  of  the  Saxons,*  the  King  of  the 
Hm|liafa,  the  Emperor  of  all  Britain.     The  external  aspect 
©f  tbia  process,  the  dates  of  its   several   stages,  I  have 
already  marked.     I  must  now  dwell  a  little  longer  on  the 
ml  origin  and   natnre  of  the  v.iriouB  powers  implied  in 
tboee  different  deseriptious  of  the  ruler.     Each  stage  marks 
an  advancf*   in   the   extent  of  territorial   dominion  ;    each 
stage  marks  also  an  adv:ince  in  the  omomit  of  politicid 
authority  enjoyed  by  the  sovereign. 

In  following  up  these  researches  into  our  earliest  political  Mwlwn 

Iantiqnities  it  is  absolutely  nece^ary  t<>  cast  away  all  recol-  oi>ntravar- 
Ivetions  of  modem  political  controversies.     Time  was  when  Jo*^iJj 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  liberties  was  held  to  de[>eud  on  the  question. 
exact  nature  of  the  entry  mailc  by  William  the  Bastard. 
Time  was  when  supporters  and  opponents  of  Pai-liameut:iry 
Heform  thought  to  strengthen  theix  several   positions  by 
opposite  theories  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  Witt'nagemot. 
To  tliia  day  a  popular  orator  will  sometimes  think  that  he 
adds  jioint  to  a  declamation  by  bringing  in  Saxon  /Elfred  as 
B  the  author  of  Trial  by  Jury.  perba|>s  of  every  other  privilege 
whieh  other  lands  are  held  either  not  to  possess  or  to  have 
^m    Itorrowcd  fmm  ourselves.     Every  notion  of  this  kind  must 
B   hi  wholly  cast  away,  if  we  would  fairly  and  impartially 
lam   what   the   institntions   of  our   Teutonic   forefathers 

'  On  tbo  eluLnif«  from  EaiAfvrtnat  or  ffereto^n  to  KinRn,  see  Appendix  K. 
*  S«c  &Imiv«,  p.  55. 
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aaf.  m.  naBy  were.     The  lover  of  fivedon  eertamly  need   not 

'V^lf*'     ihrink  from  tiie  iaqmrj.     He  will  not  indeed  fiod  tiiat 

•r«v         Ibe  finttbed  fystieina  of  the  niiwtemth  or  of  the  eeven- 

CSm^     fceeoUi  eeatufy  were  broagfat  orcr  leady  mftde  in  the  keeU 

^■^    of  Hcogoit  and  Hon&.     He  wiH  not  erm  fiikd  that  they 

liifciilfar  appealed  in  their  pcffiMt  fcrm  in  the  Impatal  Witesia- 

^^      gemot  of  Eadgar  the  PleaoefbL     He   wiD  iMt  6i>d   the 

legislatiTe  aothority  vested  io  a  Beprese&tatiTe  AaMmbly 

to  which  erery  shire  and  borough  sends  the  nken  of  its 

choice.     He  will  not  find  a  King  the  freedom  of  whoM 

will  is  at  oooe  hampered  and  protected  hj  the  fcatelage 

of  Ministers  responsible  to  that  BepreKntative  Aasembly. 

He  will   not   find   tribonals   in  which  iasoee  of  law  are 

determined  by   Judges   independent  alike   of  Kiskg  azkd 

people,  while  icEoes  of  fact  are  determined  by  the  people 

thenselTes  in  the  form  of  jurors  taken  at  haphazard  fram 

among  them.      Not  one  of  these  things  will  he  find  in 

the   finished  shape   in  which   he   is  familiar   with  them. 

baltlte       Bat  he  will  find  the  first   principlee   from   which  all  of 

CrhH      them  were  derived ;  be  will  find  the  genns  out  of  which 

^*^'"    all  of  them  were  dereloped.     He  will  not  find  the  leUtions 

ir^oed        of  King,  Iiords,  and  Commons  accoratelr  balanced  in  the 

b^inninf.  first  Teutonic  aettleoient  on  the  shores  of  Kent.     But  he 

will  find  the  rudiments  of  all  three  in  days  which  were 

ancient  in  the  days  of  Hengest.     liet  him  go  as  far  back 

as  history  or  tradition  throws  any  light  on  the  institutions 

of  our   race,    and    he    will    find   the  germs   alike   of  the 

munarchio,   the  aristocratic,  and  tbe  democratic  brunches 

KMiHity    of  our  constitution.     When  poative  evidence  within  our 

to^"!^^  own   Und  faiU  us,  we  must  go  for  iUustration  and  cx- 

TMtoBle    P**"*^***"'  "'^*^  ^'^  ^*»e  fikcts,  the  theonee,  the  oontroversiesj 

wUnw.      of  raoderu  politics,  but  to  the  kindred  institutions  of  the 

kindred  nations  on  the  Continent.     Our  Parliament  is  tbe 

truo  and  lawful   rfi|>n*aen!«tivo,  by  true  and  lawful  suc- 

OMaUm,  of  tlu'  anoiont    Meeting  i>f  tiie  Wise  ;   but,  if  we 
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search  oat  the  origin  and  constitution  of  that  Meetr-  caAp.  in. 
ing*  of  the  Wise^  we  mast  go,  not  to  the  parliamentary 
traditions  of  the  last  six  hundred  years,  but  to  the  Afarz- 
ftid  of  the  Prankish  Kin^j  to  the  handetgemeindtn  of 
Scbwyz  and  Uri,  to  those  yet  earlier  Aasembliea  which 
still  rise  before  us  in  full  life  in  the  pages  of  the  first 
inquirer  into  the  habits  and  institutions  of  our  race.  Prom  Uecorda  of 
Gtrmania  of  Tacitus  onwards,  through  the   Barbaric  Law  fnro 

through   the  Capitularies  of  the   Prankish   Kings  o*^[3„ 
£mperors,  through  the   records  of  our  own  insular 
ation  from  the  Dooms  of  /Kthelberht  to  the  so-called 
of  Henry  the  Finst^  we  have  a  series  of  witnesses, 
ihowing   what   were   the   general    principles   of  Teutonic 
Law,  and  what  were  the  particular  forms  which  it  assumed 
in   particular   times   and    places.      In   truth   we    may  go 
tieyo&d   the  records   of  our  owu    immediate    race,      llie 
early  history  of  the  Teuton  is  constantly  illustrated  by 
the  early  history  of  his  Aryan  kinsmen,  and  the  living  AwliwiM 
picture  of  the  old  Achaians  of  Ilomcr  brings  vividly  before  HraueHc 
IB  many  an  institution  of  our  own  forefathers  and  many  -^c*****"*- 
in  incident  of  their  early  history. 

l%e  sketch  which  has  been  given  in  the  last  Chapter  has  Origin  of 
ikowu  that  the  Imperial  lordship  of  all  Britain,  as  held  by  Kinship. 
iEtbelstan  and  his  successors,  and  even  the  supremacy  of 
WesMX  over  the  other  English  Kingdoms,  as  established  by 
Kcgberfat,  were  institutions  of  comparatively  late  growth. 
But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  even  the  full-grown  local 
Kingship,  such  as  we  find  it  held  by  ^Ethelbcrht  in  Kent 
and  by  Eadwine  in  Northumberland,  was  a  thing  which 
had  been  from  the  beginning.    In  the  days  of  Tacitus  some 
(i(  the  Teutonic  tribes  hod  Kings  and  others  had  not;  in  Kint^p 
tbe  time  of  CoBsar  it  would  seem  that  Kingship  was  the  e^i  -, 
«w«ptioQ  and  not  the  rule.*     The  chieftains  of  the  first 

^  On  a11  th««e  poinli  ro«  AppentlU  K. 
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settlers  in  our  own  island  bore  no  higher  tHJe  than  Ealdor- 
mam  or  Heretoga.  These  tnro  names  express  two  different 
aspects  of  the  same  office.  The  same  person  is  Ealdorman 
as  a  civil  roler  and  Ueretoga  as  a  military  chief^in.  The 
former  name  snnrives  in  our  language,  but  with  sadly 
diminished  dignity;  the  title  which  onoe  expressed  a 
rant  which,  among  worldly  dignities^  was  inferior  to  King- 
ship ulone,  has  taken  refuge  with  a  class  of  municipal 
niagititrat^f  extending  themselves  downwards  to  the  pettiest 
boroughs.  The  other  name,  always  much  more  rarely  in 
use.  has  drop]>ed  altc^ther  out  of  our  tongue^  while, 
among  the  continental  Teutons,  the  cognate  word  liervog 
Gxpreoscs  a  dignity  the  distinction  between  which  and 
modem  Kingship  must  be  drawn  by  the  courtier  and  not 
by  the  politician.  The  name  of  Ealdorman  is  one  of  a 
lai^  dass;  among  a  primitiTe  people  age  implies  com- 
mand and  onmmand  implies  age;  hence  in  a  somewhat 
lat«r  stage  of  taagni^  t^  tUtn  are  amply  the  ralers, 
and  tha  Mmi  are  the  bigliesl  ia  rask,  witlioat  any  thoi^t 
of  the  namber  of  yean  wbicb  they  may  reaOy  have  lived. 
Il  is  not  perfectly  clear  in  w)iat  tke  authority  or  dignify 
of  the  King  exceeded  that  of  the  EaUonnan,  but  it  is  clear 
thai  tha  tiUe  «f  Kragr  M  OKvy  with  it  an  advance  in  both 
ivapeelB.  fivM  the  mniHnit  ¥miptnm  wm  pfofaaUy  formed 
by  the  nniMi  of  Ihe  distriete  of  ae>mal  thMnraw  It  is 
pn^hal^le  tiv\  that  the  Kmg  was  diatbignahed  by  some 
nh|no«i  mt^itm  «f  haaibcB  tmea*  maka^am  to  the  eccle- 
HMinl  wwciaHwi  vrtMh  m  fatar  times  the  Church 
b<«^^x^T4l  u)-^^n  Kiaga^  hat  aat  ^aa  faiDoea  of  inferior 
ninl-v  It  w  ocrlaHi  that  Ki^ihip  n^aimd  dmcmt  ^m 
^iMaj  il«m^yh*th«twiswh4mMangm«MDaeded 
Ky  Mw  mfW>  Ei^rmaw.  At  all  cvwte,  we  fiad  the  diaiiga 
iWm  l<«MivfttMn  n^  KYnf>s  taksng  place  m  mose  than  one 
KM\)r>lt^^s  iMt  tWiiMMe  Ihilaiifc,  v  vdl  «  *■*■?  maoy  of 
»hi'  l*Hib',>l  \rA^f  <•  the  CVntmmU     We  have  abtady 
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seen  that  the  Kingdoms  of  Northnmhcrland   and   East-  dbap.  m. 
Anglia  were  foi-med  hy  the  miion  of  several  smaller  states 
whose  rulers  did  not  assomc  the  rovul  title.*     lu  Wessex  The  Weai- 
the  account  is  still  more  remarkable.     Cerdic  and  Cynric  Kiuaonnen 
entered  the  land  with  the  title  of  Euldorman;  they  did  not  J^* 
assume  Kingship  till  after  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforce-  495-519- 
mcnts,  and  till  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Welsh  had  con- 
firmed their  position  in  the  country.     During  the  whole 
]>eriod  commonly  called  that  of  the  Heptarchy  the  whole 
land  was  full  of  petty  princes,  some  of  whom  undoubtedly 
bore  the  title  of  King,  though  others  may  have  reigned 
simply   as   Ealdormcn.      According   to   one   account,   the  AUejfal 
"West- Saxons,  as  late  as  the  ee^-enth  oentnry,  were  for  ten  wenflx  to 
years  without  any  common  sovereign,  the   PCaldormen  or       'j^- 
Under-kings    reigning   independently.     This   falling  back  673-^85. 
on  an  older  system  has  its  parallels;   there  is  one  noted 
case  in  Lombard  history,  but  it  would  be  specially  re- 
markable in  a  Kingdom  which  had,  from  the  beginning, 
greater  unity  than  most  of  its  fellows.     But  at  least  from  Dirtinctioo 
the  time  of  Ecgl>erht  onwards  there  is  a  marked  distino-  Kin^nna 
I  tion  between  the  King  and  the  Ealdorman.     The  King  is  ^'^"g^'' 
A  sovereign,  the  Ealdorman  is  only  a  magistrate.     The  I'erLt  on- 

.  .  ward*. 

King^  may  be  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  by  the 

ri^ts  of  his  people  or  by  the  joint  action  of  the  great  men 
Lof  his  reiilm ;  he  may  be  chosen  by  his  Witan  and  ho  may  Distinction 
be  liable  to  be  deposed  by  them;  still  he  is  a  sovereign,  the  Ealdor- 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  rule  by  delegation  from  any  per-  [^''"j'" 
Bonal   superior.     He   may  even  bo,   by  original  grant  or  <le»'  King, 
more  prol>ably  by  commendation,  dependent  on  some  more 
powerful   King;  but  even  such  dependence  does  not  de- 
grade him  Irom  his  sovereign  rank.     His  relation  to  his 
over-lord  bintis  him  to  certain  external  services,  but  in  his 
!  internal  government  he  remains  perfectly  independent,  with 
Ihia  power  limited  only  by  the  Ia\^s  of  his  own  realm.     But 
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the  Ealdorman  has  become  distinctly  a  subject.  He  may 
hold  the  fullest  royal  power  within  his  own  district;  he  may 
be  the  descendant  of  former  Ealdormcn  and  even  of  former 
Kings ;  he  may  have  a  reasonable  lio|>e  that  he  may  hand  on 
his  dignity  to  his  own  children ;  still  he  is  not  a  sovereign, 
but  a  subject  The  King  is  supreme;  the  Ealdorman  is 
simply  sent  by  him.  He  is  a  Viceroy  appointed  by  the 
King  and  his  Wilau ;  he  is  Uable  to  be  removed  by  them, 
and  he  is  responsible  to  them  for  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. When  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia  was  broken  up, 
iElfred  entrusted  the  government  of  the  jmrt  which  fell 
to  his  share  to  his  son-in-law  iEtholred  as  Ealdorman. 
^thelrcd  was  a  man  of  royal  descent;  he  exercised  full 
royal  power  in  Mercia ;  but  he  exercised  it  simply  as  a 
Gloveraor- General  or  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign  whose  highei-  authority  he  studiously  recog- 
nizes in  his  charters.^  So,  when  Northtmiberland  was 
finally  incorporated  with  England  under  Eadred,  Kingship 
was  abolished,  and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  a 
magistrate  with  the  title  of  Ealdorman  or  its  Banish  equi- 
valent Earl.^  By  the  exactly  contrary  process.  Princes  of 
the  Empire,  Dukes — that  is,  Ealdormcn  or  Heretogan — 
and  not  only  Buhes,  but  Counts,  Margraves,  Landgraves, 
all  of  them  originally  mere  magistrates  under  the  Emperor- 
King,  have  gradually  gro^vn  into  sovereign  princes,  and 
have  at  last,  in  several  cases,  ventured  to  assume  the  kingly 
fcitle.8 

The  mere  title  of  Kitiff  seems  to  be  comparatively  recent 
among  the  Teutonic  nations.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
earhest  Teutonic  monument,  the  Gothic  Gospels;   but  in 

<  8m  abora,  p.  53,  mad  Appendix  F.  »  8m  above,  p.  64. 

"  Ttie  modern  Qerni&n  princes  repnaont  nothing  but  tnotlem  dynwtiti 
and  diplomatic  arraDj^emeDtts ;  otherwise  one  might  compare  thia  proc«aa 
with  tho  retiini  to  EalJormanship  in  Wouex  an<l  Iximhardy.  [Thu  wai 
wrilttn  early  in  1866,  before  tha  reveiM  yrocum  had  bejfon.] 
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nrii  Ungiiage  it  seems  to  be  as  old  as  the  English  aup.  in. 

settlements  in  Britain.     Most  of  the  qnestions  which  have 

^kisen   as  to  the  et}'mology  of  the  word  only  show  how 

^nftodcm  a  thing  scientific  etymology  is.^     C^jtinff^  by  con- 

^traction  A'l'iiy,  is  closely  connected  with  the  word  Cyn  or 

^^p».     And   the   connexion  is   not  without  an  important 

^beaning.    The   King  is  the  representative  of  the   race, 

^*ftie  embodiment  of  its   national   being,  the   child  of  his 

people   and  not  tlieir  father,     A    King,  in  the  old  Ten-  Tho 

tonic  sense,  is  not  the  King  of  a  conntry,  but  the  King  Kinathip 

of  a  nation.     Such  tiUes  as  Ktnff  of  England  or  Kinff  of  "•;'""*(? 

o  a  &       Qjii  tern- 

France   are    comparatively   modern,   and   the   idea   which  tonal. 

thej'  express   is  equally  so.''     The  Teutonic   King  is  not 

the  lord  of  the  soil,  but  the  leader  of  the  people.    The 

ctk  of  the   King  of  a   country  would  have  been  hardly 

itcUigiblo  to  our  forefathers.     Every  King  is  King  of  a 
jKople.     He  is  King  of  Goths,  Franks,  Saxons,  wherever 

oths,  Franks,  Saxons,  may  happen  to  settle.  Tlie  Qoths 
their  Kings  moved  from  the  Danube  to  the  Tiber,  and 
'from  the  Tiber  to  the  Tagus ;  but  Alaric  and  Athaulf  were 
equally  Kings  of  the  Goths,  in  whatever  quarter  of  the 
world  the  Goths  might  be.  So  in  our  own  island,  the 
King  is  King  of  the  West-Saxons,  Mercians,  or  Northum- 
Virians.  In  truth  the  countries  themselves,  as  distingnished  No  namw 
from  their  inhabitants,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  En^'iinfa 
Buiea.     We  talk  for  convenience'  sake  of  Wessex,  Mer-  ^'j-^™.'" 

OIL  and  so  forth ;  but  the  correct  description  is  the  King-  g^iiHliod 

r .  .  from  the 

wm  of  the  Wcst^Saioosj  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mercians,  people. 
So,  when  the  West-Saxon  King  had  swallowed  up  all  his 
beUmm,  he  became,  not  King  of  England,  but  King  of 
^t  English.     It  is  only  in  their   Imi>erial  character,  inTbcKing 
Oieir  character,  not  as  chiefs   of  a   natiou,  but  as   lord^  ^f  the 
orer  all  the  dwellers  within  the  Isle  of  Britain,  that  our  ^'^f  ^/^ 

'  On  the  word  "  King**  see  Apprndix  L. 
'  8ee  Appendix  M. 
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Kings  ever  asetune  the  territorial  deecriptioD.  Indeed 
En^Und  itself  has  hardly  yet  found  a  geograpliical  name. 
En^iuland  is  a  late  form,  scarcely  foand  before  the  Danish 
C<atqaest.  llie  common  name  for  the  land  is  the  name 
of  the  people,  Am^el-cyH.^ 

The  King's  power  and  dignity  gradaally  grew.  They 
grew  by  the  mere  extension  of  his  dominions.  The  larger 
a  prince's  territory  becomes,  the  greater  is  the  distance  at 
which  he  finds  himself  from  the  mass  of  his  subjects.  Ue 
becomes  more  and  more  clothed  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
dignity ;  he  comes  to  be  more  and  more  looked  upon  as 
something  diHereut  from  ordinary  men,  even  &om  ordinary 
civil  magistrates  and  military  leaders.  The  prince  of  u  small 
territory  is  known  to  all  his  people ;  he  is,  according  to  the 
character  of  his  goverament,  their  personal  (riend  or  their 
personal  enemy ;  if  worthy  himself  and  the  deecendant  of 
worthy  ancestors,  he  may  command  a  strong  feeling  of 
clannish  loyalty,  but  he  cannot  hedge  himself  in  with  the 
fence  of  any  special  divinity.  A  King  who  reigns  over  all 
Weasex  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  more  of  a  King-  than 
one  who  reigns  only  over  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  King 
who  reigns  over  all  England  is  more  of  a  King  than  one 
who  reigns  only  over  Wessex.  Through  this  cause  only. 
ereiy  fresh  addition  of  territory  added  fresh  power  and 
dignity  to  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Cerdio  in  their 
progress  from  the  Ealdormanship  of  a  comer  of  Hamp- 
shire to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.  But 
this  cause  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  growth 
of  the  royal  power  was  greatly  helped  by  another  cause. 


*  EiigUUand,  in  ita  different  loniu.  dooa  not  appear  in  the  Chroniolet  UU 
the  year  1014.  Anyei-cynt  wlticb  iu  ^97 clearly  luouu  the  people,  muit.  In 
975  auii  986,  be  takon  for  tb«  couutry.  So  Htill  more  plainly  in  1002.  In 
many  plaOM  it  may  be  taken  either  way.     Cf,  Appendix  A. 

'  LL  ix.  160.     nol  Mvl  ifWvirrttTv,  itfaoy  ^atr*Xsvr^i%  ttfu. 
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folly  to  understand  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  very  obap.  m. 
earliest  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Teutonic  race.     From  the  very  beginning  of  our  Two  eie- 
history  two  opposing  elements  may  be  discerned,  one  of  ™^^^ 
which  in  the  end  gained  the  complete  mastery  over  the  P?^*^^ 
other.     The  one  is  the  original  self-governing  Teutonic  free  Com- 
community ;  the  other  is  the  King  or   other  Lord  with  and  the 
his  personal  foUowing.*  C<mitatui. 

§  2.  7%e  Early  Teutonic  Constitution  and  its  Decay, 

I  said  above  that,  in  the  very  earliest  glimpses  of  Ten-  The  Teu- 
tonic political  life,  we  find  the  monarchic,  the  aristocratic,  commu- 

ind  the  democratic  elements  already  clearly  marked.   There  ""^^ '  *5f. 

•'         ^    •'  monarcluo, 

ire  leaders,  with  or  without  the  royal  title ;  there  are  men  ariato- 
of  noble  birth,  whose  noble  birth,  in  whatever  the  original  democntic 
nobility  may  have  consisted,  entitles  them  to  pre-eminence  *'*'™®"*^ 
m  every  way ;  but  beyond  these  there  is  a  free  and  armed 
people,  in  whom  the  ultimate  sovereignty  resides.     Small 
matters  are  decided  by  the  chiefs  alone,  great  matters  are 
submitted  by  the  chiefs  to  the  assembled  nation.^     Such 
ft  system    is   far   more  than   Teutonic ;    it  is  a   common 
Aryan  possession ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  Homeric  Analogy 
Achaians  on  earth  and  of  the  Homeric  Gods  on  Olympos.  Homeric 
Zens  or  Agamemndn  is   King ;  he  has  his  inner  Council  -A^chaiana, 
of  great  Gods  or  of  great  leaders ;  he  has  his  General 
Assembly  of  all  the  divine  race  or  of  all  the  warriors 

'  In  tncing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  ComUatua  or  Tkegnftood  I  find 
00  euentiaj  difference  between  the  views  of  the  two  greatest  writers  on  the 
nbject,  ^  Francifl  Falgrave  and  Mr.  Kemble.  It  is  only  when  we  draw 
iKv  to  more  purely  political  questions  that  their  theories  diverge  in  any 
nurkedmiy. 

*Tic  Genn.  ii.  "De  minoribuB  rebus  principes  consultant;  de  majori- 
btu  onuieg  ;  ita  tamen  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  penes  plebem  arbitrium  est, 
»pud  principes  pertractentur."     This  is   exactly  the   Greek  fiovKit  and 
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who  fought  before  Dios.^  The  constitution  of  legendary 
Hellas  remained  the  constitution  of  historical  Macedonia; 
the  Assemhly  of  the  Macedonian  nation — in  war-time  of 
the  Macedonian  army — remained,  even  under  Philip  and 
Alexander,  the  ooDstitutional  auUiority  to  decide  on  ques- 
tions of  saccession  to  the  throne  and  the  tribunal  in 
which  was  vested  the  power  of  adjudging  a  Macedonian 
to  death.*  In  short,  the  division  of  jwwers  between  the 
supreme  leader,  the  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly, 
is  the  form  into  which  the  government  of  a  small  state 
or  independent  tribe  almost  necessarily  throws  itself.  The 
hereditary  i)rince  and  the  aristocratic  Council  may  be  ex- 
changed for  an  elective  chief  magistrate  and  an  elective 
Council;  but  the  division  of  powers  remains  the  same, 
and  in  either  case  the  ultimate  sovereignty  remains  in 
the  General  Assembly — in  the  Agord,  the  Ekklfisia,  the 
Comitia,  the  Marzfeld,  the  Landesgemeinde.  Of  tlie  nature 
and  functions  of  such  an  Assembly  I  shall  have  presently 
to  speak,  when  I  trace  out  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Old-English  Witenagemot.  My  present  point  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  orders  in  the  state.  Tacitus  sets  before  us  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  common 
freeman,  that  is,  in  Old-English  phrase,  between  the  £ori 
and  the  Ceorl.  The  modern  English  forms  of  these  words 
have  completely  lost  their  ancient  meaning.  The  word 
Earl,  after  several  fluctiiations,  has  settled  down  as  the 
title  of  one   rank  in   the  Peerage;    the   word   CAurl   has 

*  For  the  Anembly  of  the  Achainni,  we  U.  ti.  51  ;  (or  that  oftfas  Gods, 
■M  II.  XX.  4.  CompATo  on  the  Homeric  AuemblieH,  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Gr«ec«,  iJ.  91,  and  Ola«liitan«,  Homer  and  the  Homoric  Age,  iii.  XI4.  It 
oartainly  Rtrikea  wo  that  Mr.  GladnUmo  haa  realized  far  oiore  thoroughly 
than  Mr.  Grot«  the  position  of  the  liniple  fre«inaa  of  the  Homeric  age, 
which  Mr.  Grote  u  inclined  to  nndorTHlue.  So  moat  people  are  inclined 
fco  unilerraluc  tba  poai^on  of  our  CturUi*.  6«e  Hallam.  SupplemeDtarjr 
Notw,  p.  }o6  et  Beqq. 

'  Ou  the  amount  of  freedom  among  the  Macedooiaiu.  iee  EdinbDrgh 
R«view,  April  1857,  p.  337*  ^nd  the  pasBages  there  quoted. 
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ae  to  be  a  word   of  moral   reprobation,  irrespective  of 
the   rank   of   the   person    who   is   ^ilty   of  the   offence. 
But  in   the   primary    meaning  of  the  words,   Borl  and 
Ce&rf — words  whose  happy  jingle  caascs  them  to  be  con- 
ftantly  opposed  to  each  other — form  an  cxhaufitiTC  division 
of  the    free    memberB   of  the   state.     The   distinction   in 
modern  langiiage  is  most  nearly  expressed  by  the  words 
Gtmih  and  SimpU.     The  Ceorl  is  the  simple  freeman,  the 
mere  unit  in  the  army  or  in  the  assembly,  whom  no  dis- 
tinction of  birth  or  office  marks  out  from  his  fellows.    It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  among  the  ancient  Kuglish, 
IS  among  all  other  Teutonic  nations,  the  system  of  slavery 
was  in  full   force.    The  Ceorl   therefore,  like  the  ancient 
Greek  citizen^  though  he  might  f>e  looked  down  upon  by 
in  aristocratic  class,  was  actuaUy  a  privileged  person  as 
compared   with  a  large  number  of  human  beings  in  his 
(wrn  city  or  district.^     The  origin  of  the  distinction  it  is 
m  vain  to  search  after;  the  difference  of  the   Eorl   and 
the  Ceorl  is  a  primary  fact  from  which  we  start;  it  is  as 
old  as   the  earlieKt   notices  of  Teutonic  institutions,  and 
the  only  attempt  at  its  explanation  is  to  bo  found  in  an 
ingemoos  mythical  story  in  a  Northern  Saga.'    Nor  is  it 
[TFTV  easy  to  see  in  what  the  pri%'ilcgP8  of  the  Eorl  Con- 
or  how   far   they  were   secured   by    definite    laws, 
we   may  gain   some   light  by   looking  at   those 
commnmtiea  which  have  preserved  the  old  Teutonic  sys- 
tem of  goTcmracnt  with  the  least  alteration,  the  demo- 
cratic Cantons  of  Switzerland.^    There,  amid  the  purest 
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of  the  de- 
moeratio 
Cautuni  of 
Switzer- 
land. 


'  Sm  Buttory  of  F«dfr&l  GoverumMit,  t  17-58. 

*  The  •tory  u  in  tbu  RUj»atal^  luvl  will  be  found  in  the  Knglifh  transla- 

I  tedf  M*llet*B  Korth^m  Antiquilies,  p.  ifit,.     Jnrl,  Karl,  and  Thntll,  all 

I  Wt  m  tMM  day  through  the  power  of  the  God  TIeiindAll.  arc  the  renpectivc 

I  UMton  of  the  thR«  dMses  of  luon,  Eorl*,  Cuorin.  and  ThralU  or  Blavss. 

Kari,  wottg  othflr  Hma,  ba>  HuKUmdntan,  Holder,  and  Smitl). 

*  Wth*  Umocj  and  oonaiitutioD  of  thc«e  commonweaJths  1  trust  to  tre*t 
■*••*  Urga  in  tba  Mtoond  valoine  of  my  Hiotory  of  Fvdwnil  Oovemmenl. 
TOUI.  O 
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oiruin 
fittniliw. 


oMAi".  III.   (lemocruoy  in  Ujo  world,  where  every  adult  freeman  luw 
TrwUtiotud  ^  jj^^t  ^^  ^j^^yjj   ^^^   jjj   tjjg  Assembly,  we  still  find 

tlmt  cprtain  families,  enjoying  no  legal  privileges  above 
thoir  fellows,  were  held  iu  a  kind  of  hereditary  reverence, 
and  that  members  of  those  families  were  preferred  above 
all  others  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  Such  wete 
the  houses  of  Reding  in  Sohwyz,  of  Tschudi  in  Glanis, 
of  the  Barons  of  Attinghansen  in  Uri.  The  office  of 
Landammaun,  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  commonwealth, 
conferred  by  the  yearly  vote  of  the  Landesgcmeinde,  com- 
monly fell  to  the  lot  of  members  of  these  great  hoaaes; 
the  same  man  was  constantly  re-elected  year  after  year, 
and,  when  he  died,  his  son  was  often  elected  in  his  place. 
Or  without  going  so  far  &om  home,  we  may  see  what  is 
essentially  the  same  thing  in  the  positioa  of  old  coonty 
fiuuilies.  holding  no  legal  advantigea  above  their  fellows, 
but  which  still  enjoy  an  hereditaij  I'CHputl  and  prefetcnee 
■t  their  haada.  tHe  Kori  and  the  Ceori  in  fiMrt  answer 
pn^jr  needy  to  tbe  Esquire  and  th-e  Yeoman  ;*  tbe  modem 
Mitiftceal  IVeiage  is  somiething  quite  diflvrent*  and  we  shalJ 
pciMently  pcfbapa  see  its  begtUMii^ 
1W  ptmitiTe  Tevkode  eoeBBumxtr  is  tboa  set  befa«  ■ 


FOLKXAIO}. 
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one  consisting*  of  Eorls  and  Ceorls,  beaded  by  a  Ktn^,  ckap.  m. 
Jdonnan,   or   other    Icwlerj   temporary    or    peitnanent,  f     ^"^' 
tive  OP  hereditary.     Such   a  community  occupies  iu  ^'»'"*'  °^ 
own  territory,  its  Mark,^  which  tcmtorj'  consists  of  land  of  munity. 
two  kinds.     There  is  the  common  land,  either  applied  to 
the  general  use  of  the  community  or  elae  held  by  indi- 
viduals on  Buch  terms  as  the  community,  in  itti  character 
of  landowner,  may  think  good  to  allow.     There  are  also 
the  particular  possessions  of  individuals,  portions  assigned 
to  them  by  common  consent,  which  are  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  their  ownerp,  held  of  no   superior,  but  simply 
nbject  to  euch  burthens  as  the  community,  iu  itfi  political 
ehancter,  m^y  thiiik  ^od  to  impose  on  its  members.     All 
this  again  is  in  no  way  distinctively  Teutonic ;  it  is  the 
^Hbory  of  the  ancient  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  Italy 
^Bver  again.    Thejolkiaml-  of  Kng-land  and  the  ager  pHblhutt  FoU-land 
^■f  Rome  are  the  same  thing-.     The  EugUsh  and  the  Latin  p,tbuZ*. 
^Knnes  translate  one  another ;  they  both  express  the  land 
which  still  belongs  to  the  community  as  a  body,  and  of 
vhich   individuals   cannot   be   more   than    the    occupiers.^ 
ti&  whole  history  of  the  Roman  Agrarian  Laws,  so  long 
LA,   tumi   simply   on   the   regulation   of  this 
oommoD  laud  of  tlie  state.     Iu  the  time  of  Ciesar  it  would 
•wtn  that  the  whole  territory  of  a  Teutonic  community  was 
foUland;  individuals  could  obtain   no  right  in  it  beyond 
thtt  of  a  yearly  tenancy.**     But  the  custom  of  allotting 
tnrtions  of  the  common  stock  in  absolute  property  gra- 
Uy  advanced.     A  coiuiuest  like  that  of  Britaiu  would 

"  IW  Mr.  Kemble'*  Chupter  on  "  Tim  Mnrk"  in  tbe  firet  rolume  of  The 
SuDu  in  EogUud. 

*  To  Mr.  ADm  (R«y»l  Prerogntive,  p.  119)  belongs  tk«  honour  of  having 
'oKcxpbiiMd  vthai  /olliand  and  bookland  really  n-ere. 

'  In  Lattfl  pomtMOtrtt  the  word  «>  fertile  in  coufuaiou*  ■•  to  tfao  A^ari*n 
Ui. 

'  Cww,  B*U.  GalL  vi.  «i.     Ot  Tuc.  Germ.  j6,  but  Irvm  c  16  it  would 

•••  tiiil  in  Lw  time  the  institution  of  tb«  ^el  Iwd  already  begun. 

U  2 
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'.  m.  be  higlily  fiiTtmnble  to  the  gmmik  of  the  practice.  When 
a  band  of  Teutonic  warriors  took  ponosion  of  a  district 
and  slew  or  dispoaBeased  its  fonner  inhabitants,  we  cannot 
doobt  that,  besides  the  f^ock  reserved  as  conunon  pro- 
pefty,  eadi  man  who  had  borne  his  share  in  the  labours 
and  dangers  of  the  conquest  would  claim  his  reward  in 
the  alifiolate  ownership  of  eome  portion  of  the  conquered 
territorj'.  The  Eorls,  who  would  doubtless  act  as  the 
leaders  of  the  expedition,  may  well  have  received  a  larger 
allotment;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  oo  freeman  bearing 
arms  went  altogether  without  some  share  of  the  spoil. 
Such  an  allotment  in  abeolnte  property,  held  of  no  su- 
perior, subject  to  nothing  but  the  laws  of  the  atate^  is 
called  in  diSerent  Teutonic  dialects  ghe/^  odal,  or  alod.  It 
IB  an  estate,  great  or  small,  which  the  owner  does  not  hold 
either  of  the  King  or  of  any  other  Lord,  but  in  regard  lo 
which  ho  knows  no  superior  but  God  and  the  Law. 


__-  wfani-      These  communities  of  freemen,  among  whom  some  had 

tin  QtsBo- 

<mcy  fivea  a   pre-emiiience    in    rank,    and    doubtless    in    woaltli,    but 

t^^intti*  *roong  whom  every  freeman  was  a  member  of  the  state, 
taikm  of  foj-m  one  of  ^.^e  elements  of  Teutonic  life  as  we  see  it 
in  its  very  earliest  pictures.  But  those  same  pictures  set 
no  less  strongly  before  us  another  element,  which  grew 
up  alongside  of  the  primitive  democracy,  and  which  was 
destined  in  the  long  run  to  supplant  it  more  or  leae  com- 
pletely in  nearly  every  Teutonic  country.  The  ancient 
Teutonic  community  can  now  be  seen  in  its  purity  only 
in  a  few  of  the  smallest  SnHss  Cantons,  and  in  several 
even  of  these'  the  ancient  freedom  had  to  be  reconquered 
and  was  not  uninterruptedly  retained.  Everywhere  else 
it  is  as  much  as  we  can  do  to  trace  out  some  faint  foot- 
steps of  the  ancient  system,  such  as  we  see  in  common 

*  In  Glftnia  And  Appetis«ll  hllogether  m,  nnd  cren  in  T7ri  to  aome 
oxtcnL. 


J 


laiuU,  in  tome  forms  of  oommunal  institutions,  in  petty  chap,  hl 
and  b&lf  obsolete   local  tribunals.     The   tiling   itself  has  the  Cumi- 
givea  way  to  the  other  institution  described  by  Tacitus,  |in,^„»i 
the  Comitatnt,  the  personal  following  of  the  chiefs.     Every  ["/^^j,^'"*"' 
^^!eutoiuo  K-ing^  or  other  leader  was  Burroundcil  by  a  band  C'tiiu&. 
^■f  ehosen  warriorej   personally  attached  to   him   of  their 
^bm  free  choice.'     The  chief  and  his  followers  were  bound 
tegether  by  the  strongest  ties  of  mutual  trust,  and  a  lack 
of  iaithiulness  on  either  side  was   reckoned   among   the 
most  shameful  of  crimes.    The  followers  served  their  chief 
in  peace  and  in  war ;  they  fought  for  him  to  the  death, 
and  rescued  or  avenged  his  life  with  their  own.     In  re-  Nature 
tnmi    they   shat'cd   whatever   giils   or   honours   the   chief  r^ution. 
could  distribute  among  them  ;  and  in  our  tongue  at  least 
^■it  was  his  character  of  dii^penser  of  gills  which  gave  the 
Bttuef  his  official  title.     He  was   the  Ulaford,  the   Loaf-'Th^m^- 
■mrr/  a  name  which,  through  u  eenes  of  soltenmgs  and  hu  <;•»> 
^Pcuntractions,  and  with  a  complete  forgetfulnuss  of  its  pri-  **** 
mitive  aiaming,  has  ftellled  down  i[ito  the  modern  form 
»f  Ltfrd.     His   followers   were   originally  his    Gesiha^   or 
ivMpauitMMy  a  word    which    .KU'red    uses   to   express   the 
Latin   Oom^,  but  which  must  liave  dropped  out  of  use 
TCTT  early,  as  it  is  not  found  in  the  Chronicles.     The  OH^n.i  of 
Gum  or  Companion  became   the  yfegn  {TkvgNy  Thane)   or  ^tiirdm). 
^trv^nt,  a  change  of  name  which  might  seem  to  imply 
%  kwering  of  the  nature  of  the  relation,  and  which  pcr- 
InpB  in  a  manner  did  so.     As  Kings  advanced  in  power 
''I'i  dominion,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  a  certain  element 

'  On  the  Ccmittitu*  kH}  Ujo  ekiincnl  itaaMge  uf  Tacitux,  Genu  13,  14 
^t^  ftiwl  For  tbe  wurkiii;;  out  of  tho  whole  in  dDUil,  sua  Mr.  K«uit>le'e 
t»«  Chapttfi  "Tbe  Niitilo  \*y  Service"  in  the  firtt  volume,  uid  "The 
KiBj[^»  Ccpurt  uul  UouMnhuld"  in  tlie  eecuod. 

'  Uulud  >t  philulojiiailly,  tlii*  word  Utajtrrd  u  mo«t  puuling,  nuU  tlic 
louuM  lUnrJtliiff  I.I'itdy)  ixtnore  puzzUntr  ?>lill.  But  it  i«  enough  for  my 
t^fom,  if  ft  connexion  with  Jit4/  in  »ay  aliajM,-  be  jwtniittod,  whaUiver  ni»y 
^tiMOghl  of  tb«  hurt  «>lUUo. 
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eaxp.  III.  of  servility  should  find  its  way  into  the  rotation  of  the 
ComiMnx,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the  primitive 
shape  of  that  institution.  The  service  of  the  King  or 
other  great  Lord  conferred  dignity  even  on  the  freeman. 
This  is  a  notion  altogether  foreign  to  the  ideas  of  repub- 
lican Greece  and  Rome ;  hat  here  again  the  primitive 
Teuton  is  but  the  reproduction  of  the  primitive  Achaian. 
The  Homeric  Kings  have  their  comiMus,  their  Gesi^a*  or 
iraipoti  their  pefftin^  or  Stp^TTovrts,  free,  noble,  the  cherished 
companions  of  their  Lords,  but  who  do  for  those  Lords, 
without  any  loss  of  their  own  dignity,  services  which 
in  later  Greece  none  but  slaves  would  have  rendered. 
Ete6neus,  Automedon/  Meriones,  the  divine  Patroklos  him- 
self, all  appear  in  this  relation ;  all  are  connected  by  this 
voluntary  personal  tic  to  a  chieftain  of  higher  rank.  Tbejr 
Contrmrt  are  the  very  counterparts  of  Lilla,  the  faithful  Tliegn  of 
repuhliceui  Eadwinc,*  and  of  those  true  companions  who  fought  to  the 
^J^"**  death  for  Cynewulf  and  Cyneheard.^  The  republican  Greek 
knew  no  Lord  but  the  Law.*  He  was  a  member  of  a  civil 
community,  and  as  a  good  citizen  he  obeyed  the  magis- 
trates whom  the  choice  of  the  community  invested  with 
a  limited  and  temporary  power.  But  personal  dependence 
on  another  hviman  being  seemed  to  him  the  distinguishing 


■  Ham.  Od.  IT.  II; 

80  U.  xxW.  473  ; 

^pM  KvT9^*t^tv  Tf ,  col  'AA«i»*5  M^i  'A^ifM. 
vvCwwov  wvfi4*m. 
fttiiiiu'i  IB  «?•<«».  ABkim«U«)D  u  %fm%,  Tel  thejr  u«  the  |iiyii—  of  HcdoImb 
and  AehQIeus  rvcpccliwiT-. 

'  BxU.  ii.  9.     -  LilU  BmMter  (K911)  Re^  ■■if'^mn"     Ha  m^m 
U^U^tmt9  lifc  a  Ow  «o«t  of  hb  own. 

'  See  thu  Boat  mMrkabfeKoty  in  the  Chrooidae.  755  ,   Flmim,  7K4. 
*  Herod,  vii.  104-      9m*wrt  yi^  9^  8««WnM    »4(M^   riv  »yilii^»liie»i 
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rk  of  the  slave  us  exposed  to  the  citizen.   The  republican  our.  ul. 
Bomazx  shared  the  same  feeliBg;  the  early  Cssars  were 
Knred  by  slaves  or  &eedmen;^  it  was  only  as  the  Empire 
giadually  grew  into  an  avowed  monarchy,  and  gradually 
■■mined  somewhat  of  the  pomp  of  eafit<U'a  kinship,  that 
nnrioe  about  the  person  of  the  Emperor  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  honourable  in  a  man  of  free  Roman  birth.     In  the 
Teuton,  as  in  the  Homeric  Achaian,  the  feeling  of  the  civil 
eommanity,  though  far  from  uuknown,  was   iess  strong, 
and  the  tie  of  personal  dependence  was  not  felt  to  imply 
degradation.     Indeed  the  Teuton  carried  the  principle  of 
penonal    service  far   fnrther   than   the    Roman    ever  did. 
It  was  not  only  held  that  purely  menial  services,  when 
tendered  to  persons  of  higher  rank,  in  no  way  degraded 
the  ordinary  freeman.     It  was  held  that  men  of  any  rank 
short  of  the  highest  were  actually  honoured  by  rendering 
wuh  aervioes  to  those  who  were  one  degree  higher  tlian 
themselves.     None  of  the  old  Caesars  ever  held  such  lordly  Devetnpft- 
rtate  as  those  among  their  successors  who^  while  retaining  ti„  -^. 
hatdly  a  vestige  of  real  Imperial  power,  still  saw  Kings  Sf'V^ 
ind  Sovereign    Dukes  performing    services    about   their  Kmpire 
ptnoD  and   household  which,  in  the  days  of  Augustus^  tnodem 
would  have  l)ecn  deemed  a  degradation   to   the   meanest  ^'"S^**™*' 
Roman    citizen.     So,  among   ourselves,  oifiees  about   the 
person  and  household   of   the   Lord    became    high    and 
Iwoourable.     The    King's   dhi-l/ieffu,  his   bowcr-thegH,  his 
ittU'theffn  or  italler,  all  became  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Kiogtlom,  high  in  rank  and  intliicncc,^  as  some  of  them, 

'  Of  thii  fe«lmg,  uud  tlui  gnulual  ohiui^  mi  the  Empire  advanced,  I 
hveiftolMD  in  tliv  NRtional  Review,  No,  31  (.lanuary  1863).  p.  170.  3m 
^pHMgM  quoted  in  the  note,  Tac  Hint.  i.  j8,  and  Sputianus  (in  HUt. 
&>g.  licrlptt.)  Hiutrian,  a. 

'  Mr,  Kemble  however  (u.  1 1  a)  remarVa  that  the  grcatest  men  of  the 
Ka|dua.  men  tike  Godwine,  Loofric,  and  Siwanl,  soem  never  to  have 
Md  loefa  offioea.  So  in  oar  own  day  a  aian  who  had  any  chance  of 
*>«vini!  Firrt  Lorxl  of  the  Trca«iir;  would  n<ft  itoop  to  b«oonM  Lord 
CWobtckhi  or  MAitur  of  th«  Uurta. 


tuiAr.  III.  muuntj;  ull  Uic  chungt?s  in  our  institutions,  siill  remaiu. 
llierc  UiitH  arotic  u  new  kind  of  nobility,  nobiliiy  by 
Borvice,  Ibo  nobility  which  gradually  attached  to  the 
T^*  Thfffn*  TAff/tui  or  Servuuts  of  Ki«^  and  Ealdormen;  and  this 
Uioiiia  nobiliiy  gnwlually  supplanted  the  elder  nobility  of  imme- 
^^^^'  inorial  dcwetit.^  Men  pressed  iuto  the  service  of  powerful 
IvuderHj  till  ouch  Kerrice  became  the  necessary  badge  of 
anything  like  distin^-uislied  rank.  The  TAeffn,  whose 
ixmtw  might  sound  at  first  hearing  like  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  Auuiout  Eor^,  gradually  took  his  place.  The  word 
Tktfn  became  oquivalent  to  uo6/e  or  penile.  The  King's 
Th«g&s  fonueil  the  highest  rank  of  gentry  ;  th»  Thegna 
of  Kaldio'men  and  Bishops  formed  a  lower  claas.  Again 
to  ttM  «  modern  parallel,  the  ancient  £ori  answers  to  the 
fm^Mnaii  of  ancient  fiuuily,  ftooked  at  simply  as  the 
ilwcigttilMtt  of  oertaiu  fonsfidlMn  aad  the  owner  of  certain 
pro|>«rty ;  IIm  t%^fm  mumtn  to  the  gentkman,  wiifltbor 
with  or  without  such  AoeeBbir,  looked  at  as  hoUittgr  by 
rnrsl  nf  rtthir  rmiwmiwinft.  his  pWw  in  Ihi  liiiil  iiia|^iiliMi| 
«Md  tk»  laesl  nilitMT  ftcot. 

tW  CWwifahii     the  Tiw/siiirf,  m  ««  aay  call  it — thos 

«f  ^        gww  sttJ  iWwlsfi,  tmd  btcMM  tke  vmUal  m^tiibatiam  cf 

«k»staNw    trak  •wrqr  wIimmj  rf  ^ 


k 


«f 

risM«W4^w^«nb^HUM.    Ummt^ 

ft 
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ferrfathers;  but  several  ways  were  open  to  him  of  becoming  chap.  m. 

a  Thegn.*     And  now  Thegn'e  rank  hud  become  practically  £fj^"' 

equivalent  to  Eorrs  rank.     But  though  individual  Ceorls  to  the  oUm. 

might  thus  rise,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of 

the  Th^nhood  was  on  the  whole  depregsing  to  the  Ceorla, 

the  simple  freemen,  as  a  class.    The  idea  of  tlie  simple  /and- 

wtam — I  must  borrow  a  word  from  our  continental  brethren* 

■8  the  word  citizen  brings  in  quite  other  ideas — the  undift- 

Ungaishe^,  but  still  free  and,  in  a  sense,  equal  member  of  | 

a  free  community,  gradually  died  out.     The  institution  of  I 

the  Comilaius,  which  in  its  origin  was  essentially  voluntary, 

iFis  pressed,  as  it  were,  upon  all  men,  till  at  lust  it  l^ecamo 

a  principle  that  no  man  should  be  without  his  Lord.     The 

freetn&n  might  choose  his  Lord,  he  might  determine  to 

whom,  in  technical  phrase,  he  should  commend"  himself ;  Cumroen- 

but  a  Lord  he  must  have,  a  Lord  to  act  at  once  as  his  „ 

Every  nuui 
protector  and  as  his  surety,  at  once  to  watch  over  him  and  miwt  bAre 

to  give  a  guaranty  for  his  good  Ixthaviour.     The  lordless 

mm  became  a  kind  of  outlaw,  while  in  the  older  state  of 

Uiiugs   the  whole   community  would   be   lordlese,  except 

dMse  who  might  of  their  own  free  will  have  entei-ed  the 

Qii^alus  of  some  cbief.^      For  the  distinctions  of  rank 

bv«T  than  the  Tliegn  the  great  authority  is  the  Norman 

'  On  ibe  jiroiiiutioD  of  CeoHi  to  lugber  nuik,  the  faUowing  pfwoagei  nrs 
U|d)dl.  "  We  witAn  ^t  }nirh  iiutlea  gyfe  )rrtc)  vrierfl  U\  jicgi-no  anil  ccorl 
*rv^  lA  porte,  fiangere  iA  (Mcenle  and  bOuere  td  biwope,*'  (Be  grit^  am) 
tcuaiul*^  Witkini,  iii  ;  Thorfte,  i.  334;  Schmid,  3y6).  '*  And  gif  c*orl 
^(Ut  {Kt  bfi  bmrMti  fullico  nf  h1<ln  ageoea  landctt,  cirtcaii  aud  k^ccnan, 
'■'il^&N  anil  burb-ge&l-iKitl  and  tnndtr-iujtc  on  rtfntja  htalle,  Kxum  wais  ha 
MuuforS  t>eg«D  libbos  weorKe."  (Tliurpo,  i.  190  i  Schmid,  388.  "Be 
l*M-p(  ^DeKum  aud  lage.")  The  whole  of  thin  Inst  document  bcnni  on 
^  nbjaet.  Compare  alio  the  UbU  oF  WergUiU  (Schoiid,  396),  ii.  (  9. 
''■itlieflnt  ttxirsct  I  may  remark  that  tho  jingW  of  be^nfngi  and  aad- 
iop  Wi  uarrled  tho  lawgiver  a  little  tuo  far.  la  (ttnctneas  the  Caorl  oouJd 
WbecooM  au  Kurl  (lii  the  older  Ktmae  of  the  word) ;  but  a  Ceorl,  or  evoo 
tItnU  whisn  ouoe  maaumitttKl.  might  ))»come  a  Thegn,  and,  once  a  Tliegn, 
h  ai^t  wuceirabljr  become  on  Kori  in  ibe  kter  eonee. 
*  0|  GrmmHtaiam,  iro  Appendix  N.  'See  Appendix  0. 
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Survey,  lilt!  prtM:iotiR  record  of  Domesday.  I  postpone 
minulo  tmiuiry  into  its  witness,  any  oomparisou  of  that 
witncMM  with  the  witnesH  of  earlier  documenta,  till  I  reach 
ill**  dnto  (if  tht!  Survey  it«*lf.  But  I  may  say  here  that 
HUch  on  vxaminntion  Ipatcs  little  doubt  that  the  condition 
of  the  CooHh  hiid  preutly  clumged  for  the  worse  in  the 
later  limw  na  we  approach  the  Norman  Conquest.  Some 
clacK«  amonjf  tlu'in  awiu  to  have  been  fast  approaching  to 
Uio  eonditiou  of  villainji^*  or  even  to  that  of  serfdom.  This 
ohwn^«  is  not  peculiar  to  England  j  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
)^or>*  of  Kn^land  that  the  bondage  of  the  mass  of  its  people 
hofpiu  hk^er,  and  that  it  certainly  ended  sooner,  than  in  any 
otlMT  wattom  oountr)'  wliere  sodi  bondage  existed.  Hie 
pMM&inr  of  Qermanr  gradually  sank  into  a  lower  stale 
vtrnMam  than  ourv.  and  they  remained  in  it  nock  lo^cr. 
tW  iwe  fWiMUtey  of  Ruhm  Sd  not  m^  into  ■ecfioai  till 
ras  Marty  Ibi^ottia  is  Ki^liwl,  Imft  tiheir  de- 
ft««i  4ia  y«ka  hm  htm  iwui  ml  fer  our  own 


there  is  in  short  tlie  old  Tcutouic   relation   of  the 

^mifafHSf  the  rebtion  of  the  Hlaford  and  his  Thegn.     But 

aloD^ide  of  this,  the  fcadal  rclatiou  commonly  implies  the 

holding'  of  land  by  military  service.    To  grant  land  on  such 

a  tenure  is  in  truth  one  form,  one  among  several,  of  that 

boiuit^  of  the  Lord  to  his  foUowers  to  which  his  very  title 

tiS  Hlaford  is  owing.     The  Lord  makes  his  follower  a  ^rant 

of  hind  as  the  reward  of  past  services,  and  he  makes  the 

^eoQtiDaatioa  of  those  services  the  condition  of  his  follower's 

^pttaining  the  land  so  granted.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt 

that  the  tendency  to  this  particular  form  of  bounty  was 

gTCKtly  stjcn^hened  by  the  example  of  tiic  Roman  prac- 

ti»  of  granting  out  frontier  hrnds  to  be  held  by  military 

Krvioe.'      The   holders   of  such    lands   held  them  of  the 

Boman  Republic,  and  to  the  Roman  Republic  their  ser- 

Tioe  was  due.     They  stood  in  no  personal  relation  to  the 

Bmperor ;  they  were  not  his  men,  his  vassals,  his  Ges^Sa^^ 

hifl  Thegns ;  their  service  was  due  to  him  only  so  far  as 

Vc  was  the  head  and  representative  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Bot  the  union  in  the  same  person  of  the  Teutonic  tie  of 

tilt  Qmitaiu*  and  the  Roman  tie  of  laud  held  by  military* 

Mtvicc  would  produce  a  relation  coming  very  near  to  the 

■tiietly  feudal  relation.     The  Roman  custom  would  easily 

Biggest  to  the   Teutonic   conquerors   the  practice  of  re- 

ffiiding  their  followers  with  grants  of  lands — in  short  with 

WoeBoes  or  fiefs — as  the  most  convenient  and  honourable 

,       form  which  the  Ixiunty  of  the  Lord  could  take.     In  Britain 

indeed,  where  Roman   institutions  were  so  utterly  swept 

nray,  this  influence  would  hardly  exist;   at  any  rate  it 

wrold  be  far  weaker  than  it  was  on  the  Continent.     Hence 

*f  find  Feudalism  growing  up  far  more  slowly  in  England 

'lian  in  Gaul  or  even  in  CJennany;  in  our  old  constitution 

"e  tind  the  elements  of  Feudalism ;   but  they  were  not 

a"  yet  worked  into  a  systematic  shape ;  they  bad  not  ns 

*  pAlgrara,  Ent^Imh  Coiuiuonwbalth,  \.  354- 
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CHAP.  m.  yet  become  tho  materials  of  au  elaborate  jurisprudence. 
Homage  was  there ;  for  the  relation  of  every  man  to  his 
Lord  was  a  relation  of  homage.  Military  tenure  was 
there ;  for  much  land  wae  held  by  military  tenure.  Heriots 
too  and  other  feudal  incidents  existed.  But  these  feudal 
elements  had  not  yet  been  wrought  together  into  any  har- 
monious Feudal  System.  The  relation  of  Lord  and  A'assal 
existed,  and  the  relation  of  military  tenure  existed ;  but 
vassalage  and  military  tenure  had  not  yet  been  insepai-ably 
welded  together.  The  ComU-atngj  the  germ  of  Feudalism, 
had  tliriven  and  developed  and  was  now  dominant;  but 
the  old  Teutonic  constitution  had  not  been  utterly  wiped 
out.     The  Norman  Conquest  no  doubt  strongly  tended  to 

^itMitk-    promote  the  further  developement  of  the  feudal  element; 

■mdfayilM  1,^,^^  JJ5  jjj  every  other  case,  it  only  opened  and  prepared  the 

Ooatiiunit.    way  for  further  changes. 

The  military  ser\'ioe  due  from  land  held  by  a  feudal 
tenure  is  strictly  due  to  the  Lord  as  the  Lord.  That 
Lord  may  be  the  King;  but  if  so,  the  service  is  still 
in  strietuess  owing  to  him,  not  as  head  of  the  state,  but 
as  Lord  of  the  6ef.  But  there  is  another  obligation  to 
military  service  which  is  older  than  this.  AU  land  in 
England  was,  by  the  earliest  Common  Law,  subject  to 
three  burtbeiis,  to  contributions  to  the  three  works  most 
■WW— ly  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  These  wete 
the  famous  TrimotU  Neetmit^^  the  obligatioo  to  soriee 
m.  the  field  ijjfri)  and  to  a  share  in  the  repairs  of 
ftrtiMHH  and  of  bridges.  But  these  are  duties  owed  by 
ftiM  titiaca  to  the  commonwealth,  or  by  the  subject  to 
tb«  Sflfrectign,  not  dutiea  owed  br  a  pervooal  VmmI  io 
a  pwiinnal  Lord.  lAod*  in  an  age  when  there  was  Kttfe 
pcopaKjr  cu«f*  in  bad*  is  simply  taten  as  the  raeMoe 
of  the  wmtritrtiua  doe  from  e«i^  nmn  to  Ibe  eo^non 
Mbnce.  From  tWa*  hrnlhmni,  as  a  rale,  no  taod  coold 
W  free ;  even  churdh-kiidt  wen  regutariy  subject  to  them, 
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though  m  some  cases  their  owners  contrived  to  obtain  chap.  in. 
exemptions.  Theee  ancient  obligations  pressed  alike  on 
the  ancient  allodial  possession  and  on  the  land  held  by 
any  more  m*>dern  tenure.  Tliey  were  not  feudal  pervices, 
but  a  tax  paid  to  tbe  state.  They  were  in  fact  tbe  price 
paid  to  tbe  commonwealth  for  its  protection,  or  rnther 
they  were  the  share  which  each  member  of  the  common- 
vrealth  was  bound  to  take  in  the  protection  of  himself 
and  his  neighbours. 

I  have  already  mentioned   the  foJkiand,  the  common  FoikUmd 
land  of  the  community  or  of  the   nation,  out  of  which  laml. 
the  ancient  allodial  posflessions  were  carved.     This  process 
of  turning  public  property  into   private  weut  on   largely 
iu  later  times.     The  alienation  was  now  commonly  made 
by  a  docnment   in  wntlngj  under  the   signatures  of  the 
King    and    bis   Witan ;    land    so    granted    was    therefore 
said  to  bo   booted   to   the   grantee,  and   was   kno^iTi   as 
bookhnd  (b<>oland).     Portions  of  the  folkland  were  thus 
cut  off  from  tbe  pubb'c  ownership,  and  were  booked   to 
private  individuals  or  corporations.     The  greater  portion 
of  the   existing  ancient   Charters  consiets  of  grants   of 
this   kind.     A  vast  number  are  of  oonrse   in   favour  ofconvennon 
the   Church,  but   those  which    are   made   to   tbe    King's  i^n,|  \^lo 
faithful    Thegna    are    hardly   less    numerous.      In   cither  Bookland 
case  portions  of  the   folkland  are  alienated^  booked,   to  of  the 
private  use  with  the  consent  of  the  Witan.     Tlie  booking  ^qJ  of  tbo 
might  of  course  be  made  on  any  terms ;  any  sort  of  tenure  T^elnB 
might  be  created;   but  the  great  object  of  tbe  grantee 


to  get  the  land  on  a  purely  allodial  holding,  subject 
only  to  the  three  inevitable  burthens.  The  King's  Thegns, 
to  whom  so  many  of  those  grants  are  made,  are  exactly 
tbe  class  of  persons  who,  under  n  systematic  Feudalism, 
vouhl  receive  benefices  granted  on  a  feudal  tenure.  And 
in  many  cases  they  did  receive  what  may  fairly  he  called 
feudal  l>eneficea.     But  of  course  the  man   who  could  get 
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land  booked  to  him  on  tbe  same  terms  as  an  ancient  tKel, 
was  in  incomparably  greater  good  luck.' 

The  Foikland,  the  common  property  of  the  state,  was 
of  course  at  the  disposal  of  the  state,  and  of  the  state 
only.  It  was  granted  by  the  King,  but  only  by  the 
consent  and  authority  of  his  Witan.  That  is  to  say, 
in  modern  language,  the  change  of  Foikland  into  Book- 
laud  recjuirfd  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  Acta  to  that 
effect  were  passed  constantly  and  without  difficulty.  The 
Foikland  belonged  to  tbe  nation  and  not  to  the  King. 
The  King  was  only  its  chief  administrator,  enjoying  its 
use,  so  far  as  he  enjoyed  it,  only  as  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation.  But  the  King,  like  any  other 
man,  had  bis  private  estate.  Like  any  other  man,  he 
might  have  his  ancient  allodial  property,  or  he  might, 
like  any  other  man,  have  land  booked  to  him,  land 
which  followed  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  succession  or 
testamentary  disposal.^  It  was  indeed  needful  that  the 
King  should  have  such  private  possessions;  for,  in  our 
ancient  elective  monarchy,  the  reigning  King  had  no 
certainty  that  the  Crown,  and  the  jK^ssessions  attached 
to  the  Crown,  would  ever  pass  to  his  descendants.  But 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  as  the  royal  power  increased, 
and  as  the  modem  notion  of  hereditary  right  was  gra- 
dually developed,  these  two  kinds  of  possession  got  con- 
founded. On  the  one  hand,  the  nation  was  forgotten  or 
merged  in  the  person  of  its  chief;  the  Foikland  was  held 
to  be  the  King's  land.  Terra  Reffis;  the  King  waa  led 
to  look  on  the  possessions  of  the  nation  as  his  own,  and 
to  grant  thorn  away  at  his  own  pleasure  without  tbe 
consent  of  Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  lawyers 
brought   in   the   strange  doctrine  that  tbe    King  could 

'  Sm  Appendix  P. 

•  See  AUen,  pp.  143,  153  et  »eqq.;  aUu  on   the  whole  mbject  iA  tin- 
ehiui((e  or  FoUtijiat]  into  Ttrra  Rtgit. 
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hold  no  private  property,  but  that,  on   his  accession  to  chap.  ui. 
the  Crown,  his  private  estate  was  merged  in  what  was 
now   held  to   be   the  royal   domain.      By  one  of  those 
ODiious   cyeles   which    so   often    come   round    in    human 
afiairSj  both  these  wrongs  have  been  redressed,  one  for- 
mally, the  other   practically.      Our  modem   Kings  have 
reoovered  the  ancient  rig-ht,  common  to  them  witli  other 
HMD,  of  inheritiog^  purchasing',  and  bequeathing  private 
OrtlEtes.     On  the  other  hand,  now  that  Uie  royal  domain  adiI  be- 
ie   given    up  to   the   nation   to   be  controlled   by   Parlia-  FolkUmd 
ment,   it   is  practically  restored  to   its  ancient  condition  *e*"*- 
of  Folkland.     That  is  to  say,  after  so  many  centuries  of 
BBOxpataon,  the  land  of  which  the   Kiug^  had  defrauded 
nation  has  come  bock  to  its  lawful  owaers. 
By  these  various  means  the  old  system  of  free  Teutonic  The  old 
Vrmmunitios  gradually  died  out  in  England,  as  it  died  out  yJUltitu- 

in  all  parts  of  the  Continent  save  one.      It  lineflred  in  V'*".,*^. 
r  &  duiUj-  dies 

id  till    the    fifteenth    century;'    in   the   primitive  out evety- 
witzerland  it  lingers  still.     Everywhere  else  it  has  utterly  \n  Switwr- 
Vanished,  or  has  left  only  such  faint  truces  as  it  has  left '"^^- 
UDong  ourselves.     But  England   has   not  suflored  from 
the  change  as  German}'  has.     Our  free  marks  and  shires  It  yieiilR  in 
have  gradually  given  way,  but  they  have  given  way  be- to  a  real 
fiwe  the  develoi)emeut  of  a  real  national  lite,  before  the  "*'^^'"i 
establishment  of  a  really  national  ^overeignt}'.      But  in  >»  '^■^r- 
Germany  local  &eedom  was  rooted  out,  not  in  favour  either  ttie  domi- 
of  the  nation  or  of  its  sovereign,  but  for  the  advantage  of  "^^"  "^ 
that  crowd  of  princes,  great  and  small,  which  have  for  ages  !>"»<»•• 
been  the  curse  of  the  land.    The  free  eommunitiea  of  Ger- 
many yauished ;  but  the  German  nation  gained  nothing, 
the  German  King  gained  notliing ;  the  liberties  and  rights 
alike  of  the   King,  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  local  com- 
mnnities,  were  confiscated  to  the  profit  of  a  brood  of  petty 
The  constitution  which  Tacitus  saw  and  wondered 

S«e  Eiehhorn,  Dcutschfl  StAoU-nud  Rechts^'esdiiehte,  Ui.  158. 
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OKAr.  nt.  at,  the  constitution  for  which  Arminius  fong-ht  and  con- 
quereJ,  the  constitutloa  whose  working*  may  still  be  seen 
year  by  year  in  the  free  air  of  Uri  and  Appenzell.gavc  way 
in  the  great  Teutonic  realm  to  the  dominion  of  princee 
who  represented  notliing  but  thempelves,  who  embodied  no 
national  or  proviueial  existence,  who  were  the  mere  crea- 
tion of  modem  dyna8tic  and  diplomatic  arrangements, — 
armngi'meut^  which  ilid  tlieir  best  to  wipe  out  every  his- 
toric name  and  every  national  memoryj  and  to  assign  to 
each  of  their  princely  creatures  an  arbitrary  extent  of 
dominion  traced  oat  at  haphazard  upon  the  map.^  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  Teutonic  continent ;  such  happily  has 
not  been  the  fate  of  the  Teutonic  isUud.  The  uprooting  of 
the  old  frc«  communities,  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the 
King  and  of  his  Thegns,  no  doubt  tended  in  £ngUnd,  as 
daaw l>Me»  to  the  degradation,  at  least  for  a  while,  of  the 
lofwvvt  class  of  freemen.  The  Ceorl  w  fast  sinking  into 
Um  Villain.  Still,  even  in  the  worst  timc^,  enough  of  the 
old  spirit  remained  in  our  laws  to  give  the  Tillain  means  of 
oUainiog  «n&aiKiuaanenl  wfaidi  gradnaUy  d>d  cnfianchiaa 


sr 
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tb»  whok  fsk»,  without  th«  iastttntaoii  of  nlhinage  «f«^ 
bM^  fonnally  doae  awmy  with.    And  the  nproodng  of  tli^^| 


old  cnwaJtisB  was  uectasMrj,  if  finglaMl  was  ever  to 
beeoas  «  graal  wmA  nutted  Mkiaa.  We  wt  fmeBber 
««l  tU  Cii^dtn,  HU  aU  ov  aMMii  amaiow,  from  tfo 
shift*  pM^apa  firom  the  hnwlred,  upwaidt,  was  fonned  hj 
the  i^jnuatirM  of  smaJIkr  ttiTcaoos^*  TW  irait  is  tha 
liavk«  iMfh^  whmmOiA  hf  &e  MffAirn  faridh  or  naaor. 
TW  SluM  Mil  Mft  \m  hMbdw  m  a  drriwn  of  the 
a>  tks  MaA  m  a  JirMW  «f  the  Skin.  IV 
Shiie  M  «a  tnlh  ftnMd  bgr  w  ■mn^aliiiB  oT  Harks 
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and  the  Kingdom  is  formed  by  an  aggregation  of  Sliires.  chap.  m. 

The  agcreiration  of  Marks  into  Shires  is  indeetl  mainly  to  "*"*  King- 
_       ^     oc     o  J         cioma  out 

mfarred  from  local  nomenclature  and  from  the  analogy  of  Shinw. 
of  other  Teutonic  countries,  but  the  aggregation  of  Shires 
ito  Kingdoms  is  matter  of  recorded  history.      It  is  even  The  Marii- 
[>Sfdble  tbat  the  circumstances  of  the  English  Conquest  of  J^i^  |^ 
Britain  may  have  hindered  the  Mark  from  ever  possessing  Ef'^f'^  1" 
the  same  amount  of  independence  in  England  which  it  pos-  than  eise- 
seaMd  in  the  older  Teutonic  lands.     When  every  Knglish 
settlement  had  to  defend  itself,  and  if  possible  to  extend 
itself,  in   the   teeth   of  a   hostile   Welsh    population,  the 
different  settlements  must  have  kept  up  a  very  close  union ; 
there   must  have  beeu   from  the   Wginning,  if  not   cen- 
tmlization,   jet    st  any  rate   something   like   federation. 
The  first  followers  of  Cerdic  no  doubt  settled  themselves 
in   Marks,   forming  selt-govcming  communities;    but  all 
must   have  held  themselves   ready   to  march   at  Cerdic's 
command,  whenever  it  was  needful  to  repel  an  inroad  of 
the  Welsh,  whenever  things  promised  well  for  a  fresh  in- 
road upon  them.     Still  such  communities,  the  Mark  and 
the  Shire,  however  dependent  externally  on  some  central 
^kathority,  were  doubtless  iutemally  self-governed  from  the 
^oeginning.     We  have  already  seen'  how  Shiros,  rulwl  each  Fnrm&tion 
one  by  its  own  Ealdorman,  coalesce<l  into  Kingdoms  under  „^^smx 
\  eingle  King.    We  have  seen  also  that  the  nature  of  the  King<loii«. 
piDcesB  differed  in  ditferent  part*  of  the  country,  that  in 
!       Mercia,  for  instance,  wholly  independent  states  were  thus 
brought  into  union,  while  in  Wessex,  though  there  were 
niDy  £aldormeD  and  even  many  Kings,  there  was  still 
a  ciertain  unity  from  the  first.     There  was  always  a  head 
&ii^  of  the  Weet-Saxons,  and  all  the  Undcr-kings  were 
|in>bably  ^thelings  of  the  blood  of  Cerdic.     Gradually  the 
eoaiMxion  became  closer,  the  process  no  doubt  being  quicker 
n  Weesex  thsn  in  Mercia  or  Northumberland.     The  head 

'  Ree  above,  pp.  15,  36. 
H 
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ouAf.  HI.  Kinjr  became  the  only  King,  the  only  independent  Execn- 
tivH,  nnd  tlio  a«8embly  of  hie  Witen  became  the  only  in- 
dependent legislature.  In  place  of  Kings,  independent  or 
tli'lM'iidcnt,  tbo  Shires  received  Ealdormen,  named  by  the 
Kinjf  11)1(1  Ilia  Witan,  and  liable  to  be  removed  by  them. 
___iuf  The  Fuildttud  of  the  Shire  became  the  Folkland  of  the 
iKrtii.Mi  i      wMv   Kingdom.     A  crowd  of  royal  officers*  of  various 

fu>»l  .•HI-    ranks,   whoHu   main    duty  was   to   look    after   the   royal 
mm  lit  lUo  *  M  «    t 

inti'rtwts,    was    scattered   over   all   parta   of  the    coantry. 

Tlio  Maldurman  still  remained,  the  shadow  of  undent 
kingnhip,  nnd  so  far  the  representative  of  local  indepen- 
dence. But  iHTsido  hitn  aixise  a  new  officer,  the  ScirgerefOj 
S^ittirriY,  or  SJicrijff  the  immediate  officer  of  the  King, 
the  ngvnt  of  the  central  authority,  the  representatiTe  ol*  the 
«l«|iondc>uco  of  each  local  division  on  the  common  King  and 
AaawuUy  of  the  nation.  Once  the  Shiree  were  the  units, 
onl  of  the  amaUruntttion  of  which  the  Kingdom  ww 
Ibnnvd ;  now  the  Kingdom  forms  a  new  whole,  of  which 
Um  SKiras  kftve  nmk  to  be  mere  admbutbatiTtt  divinoaiL 
In  M«rcM  w»  hAT»  aem*  UmS,  after  liie  VmaiA  Oooq— i, 
tA»  eeu&tnr  vm  fnhMf  v^Umtfy  aappcd  o«t  agsK  nto 
iNak  Sku«i»  mhitk  most  baTe  beoa  Mt  to  be  stall  man 

tea  W«t- 


HSest 
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the  \dng\y  power;  each  stage  lessened  the  indepen- 

decoe  of  local  eommuuities  and  lessened  the  importance  of 

their  individual  members.      The  democratic  character  of 

^c  old  Teutonic  syetem  contained   the  seeds  of  its  own 

strnction,  whenever  it  should  be  applietl  to  districts  of 

any  great  extent.     We  may  be  sure  that  every  Teutonic 

freeman  had  a  voice   in  the   Assembly — the    Gemdtj    the 

Gemeinfie,  the  Ekkie'sui — of  his  own  Mark.     In  fact  he  in 

gome  sort  retains  it  still,  as  holding  his  place  in  the  parish 

restiy,     lie  had  a  voice ;  it  might  be  too  much  to  say 

that  he  had  a  vote ;  for  in  an  early  state  of  things  formal 

jUvisions  are  not  likely  to  be  often  taken ;  the  temper  of 

be  Assembly  is  found  out  by  easier  means.     But  the  man 

rho  clashed  his  arms  to  express  approval^  or  who  joined  in 

the  umnistakeable  sound  which  expressed  dissent,'  practi- 

^^ally  gave  as  efficient  a  vote  as  if  he  had  solemnly  walked 

^hut  into  a  lobby.     The  Homeric  Agore  is  the  t^-pe  of  every 

^B|Lcb  Assembly,  »nd  the  likeness  of  the  Homeric  Agori  may 

^Hte  seen  in  an  English  County-meeting  to  thin  day.^     The 

^Ptroice  which  the  simple   freeman,  the  Ceorl,  had  in   the 

Assembly  of  his  Mark,  he  would  not  lose  in  the  Assembly 

of  his  Shire,  the  Scirgemdl.     The  County  Court  is  to  this 

day  an  assembly  of  all  the  freeholders  of  the  Shire,     But 

the  right  of  attending  the  Assembly  of  the  Sliire  would 

become  really   less  valuable  than  the  right  of  attending 

Assembly  of  the  Mark.     The  larger  the  assembly,  the 

Bore  distant  the  place  of  meeting,  the  more  difficult,  and 

berefore  the  more  rare,  does  the  attendance  of  individual 

abers  become,  and  the  smaller  is  the  importance  of  each 

individual  member  when  he  gets  there.     We  cannot  doubt 

that  the  Assemblies  of  the  Mark,  of  the  Shire,  and  of  the 

*  T*c.  Genn.  ii.    "Si  duqiUcutt  sentunlui,  frcntitn  adipcmAntur ;  nn 
^licttit,  fnuii«M  ooooDtiunt.     Honoratutsinmin  adsensus  gonas  est,  urnia 

*  I  moat  ftguD  refer  to  Mr.  GUdRtonc's  remnrkB  on  thw  Rnbject.    Cf. 
Kitionikl  Beriew.  Jolj  1858,  p.  68. 
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Kingdom  all  coexisted ;  but  at  eacU  stage  of  amalgamation 
tlie  compefcence  of  the  inferior  Assembly  would  be  narrowed. 
We  carmot  doubt  tliat  every  freeman  retained  in  theory  the 
right  of  appearing  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Kingdom,  no 
less  than  in  the  Assemblies  of  the  Mai'k  and  of  the  Shire. 
Expressions  are  found  which  arc  quite  enough  to  show  that 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  theoretically  looked  on  as 
present  in  the  National  Assembly  und  as  consenting  to  its 
decrees.^  But  such  a  right  of  attendance  necessarily  be- 
came purely  nugatory.  The  mass  of  the  people  could  not 
attendj  they  would  not  care  to  attend,  they  would  find 
themselves  of  no  account  if  they  did  attend.  They  would 
therefore^  without  any  formal  abrogation  of  their  right, 
gradually  cease  from  attending.  Tlie  idea  of  representa- 
tion had  not  yet  arisen ;  those  who  did  not  appear  in 
person  had  no  means  of  appearing  by  deputy ;  of  eloction 
or  delegation  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace,  though  it 
might  often  happen  that  those  who  stayed  away  might  feel 
that  their  rich  or  official  neighbour  who  went  would  attend 
to  their  wishps  and  would  fairly  act  in  their  interests. 
By  this  process  an  originally  democratic  assembly,  with- 
out any  formal  exclusion  of  any  class  of  its  members,  gra- 
dually shrank  up  into  an  aristocratic  assembly.  I  trust 
that  I  have  shoivn  in  another  work-  how,  under  closely 
analogous  circumstances,  the  Federal  Assembly  of  Achaiaj 
legally  open   to  every  Aohaian   citizen,   was  practically 

*  See  Appendix  Q. 

*  liwt.  of  Foderal  Government,  i.  166.  We  may  be  sore  howercr,  bcth 
from  the  unaller  extvnt  u(  the  coantry  and  Iron)  the  jKiIiticol  inatinct*  of 
tlie  Greek  mind,  that  popular  attendance  never  died  out  su  completely  in 
Achaia  vm  it  did  in  England.  And  iu  both  oaaea,  no  doubt,  tlioiw  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  meeting  wonM  oflvn  attend 
when  people  from  a  distance  did  not.  Tho  frequent  attendance  ol  tlie 
Gituena  of  London  in  tho  WitcnajfcuiiSt  may  lie  compared  with  tbo  appflRr> 
ance  of  a  \'aat  number  uf  Curinthian  intixona  of  inferior  rank  in  an  Aawnnbly 
held  at  Corinth,  which  u  spoken  of  as  unusual.  Polybiov,  xxxriU.  4. 
WiMi,  Fed.  Got.  i.  263. 
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attended  only  hy  those  who  were  hoth  rich  and  zealous,  cuap.  in. 
and  how  it  often  happened  that  tlie  members  of  the  inner 
body,  the  Senate,  themselves  alone  formed  the  Assembly, 
the  same  way  an  Assembly  of  all  the  freemen  of  Weeser,  The 

hen  tliose  freemen  could  not  attend  personally,  and  when  pr»ctic(iily 
:hey  had  no  means  of  attending  by  representatives,  gra-  J^"  ^^^' 
doally  changtid  into  an  Assembly  attended  by  few  or  none  Kiog'a 
bat  the  King^s  Theg^is,     The  great  officers  of  Church  and 
State,    Ealdormen,   Bishops,    Abbots,   would   attend;    the 
ordinary  Tlieg^s  would  attend  more  laxly,  but  still  in  con- 
ridcrablc  numbers  ;  the  King  would  preside ;  a  few  leading 
men    would    discasB;    the  general    mass   of   the   Thegns, 
whether  they  formally  voted   or   not,  would  make   their 

[>proval  or  disapproval  practically  felt ;  no  donbt  the  form  Veetigea 

till  rcnuiLued  of  at  least  announcing  the  resolutions  taken  .Minular 
lo  any  of  the  ordinary  freemen  whom  cnriosity  had  drawn  "H*''*- 
the  spot;  most  likely  the  form  still  remained  of  demand- 

ig  their  ceremonial  assent,  though  without  any  fear  that 
the  habitual  "  Yea,  yea,"  would  ever  be  exchanged  for 
"Nay,  nay."'  It  is  thus  that,  in  the  absence  of  representa- 
tion, a  democratic  franchise,  as  applied  to  a  large  country, 

nally  becomes  unreal  or  delusive.    A  primarj'  assembly,  rrimary 
EkklMiOj  a  Landeigemeind^,  is  an  excellent  institution  in  „uit«i  only 

eommonweallb  so  small  as  to  allow  of  its  being  really  ^^*5J. 
vorkod  with  effect.     But  in  any  large  community  it  cither  wealUa. 
becomes  a  tumultuous  mob,  like  the  later  Koman  Comitia 
or  the  Florentine  Parliament,  or  else  it  gradually  shrinks 


^B^rad 

Hft  eoi 
Vvork 


'  Cf.  Arist.  Pot.  iv.  5.  3.     alt  8«i  8)  XiLvBdytiv  S-ri  iroK^ax^v  ovfi-ffiBiiHiW 
$rr«  r^r  ftif  vvArrWof  -r^c  kot&  toIi  y6fu*ut  fti/  ijjfioriKijf  th-ai,  Sia  Si   rh 

ivtr  maril    rain    rittavf  thtu  voMTttar  Sij^ariMKrVpav.  Tp   8'  iryvy^  Kol  Toir 

9fttn9  A\iy»fix'*^^  na\xoy.  I  BUHpect  that  both  these  descriptioaB  are  in 
hmmnatr  applicable  to  the  OMEngliali  cotiBtitution.  The  latter  U  so  on 
Ike  them  of  it ;  the  damocratic  theory  veiltd  an  oligivrcliic  reality.  But  it 
IMQB  nut  unltkely  that  tlie  former  may  bu  true  also,  anil  that  tbo  iiarruw 
body  into  which  the  ancinnt  free  assembly  had  abniiik  up  utill  iii  pracCico 
billy  aapwed  the  mbm  of  the  nation. 
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ap  into  an  aristocratic  1>ody,  as  the  old  Teatonic  ABsemblieff 
did  both  in  Eng-land  and  on  the  Continent.  When  the 
great  statesmen  of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  Earl  Simon  and 
King-  Edwnrd,  fully  established  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation, they  did  but  bring  buok  the  olil  state  of  things  in 
another  shape.  The  ordinary  freeman  had  gradually  lost 
his  right  of  ]>ersonal  attendance  in  the  National  Assembly ; 
it  was  inexpedient  and  impossible  to  restore  that  right  to 
him  in  its  original  shape  ;  he  may  be  considered  as  having 
in  the  thirteenth  century  legally  surrendered  it,  and  as 
having  received  in  its  stead  the  far  more  practical  right  of 
attending  by  his  representatives. 

Thus  was  formed  that  famous  assembly  of  our  fbre- 
&tberBj  called  by  various  names,  the  Mycd  OemSt  or 
Great  Medina ^  the  }nUnagem6t^  or  Mcet'tny  of  the  Wls€^ 
sometimes  the  Mj/cel  Gethcahl  or  Great  Thovght?-  But 
the  common  title  of  thoee  who  compose  it  is  simply  the 
JFilati,  the  Sa^pientes  or  Wise  Men,  In  every  English 
Kingdom  we  find  the  royal  power  narrowly  limited  by 
the  necessity  under  which  the  King  by  of  acting  in  all 
matters  of  importance  by  the  consent  and  authorify  of 
his  Witan,  in  other  words,  of  his  Pariiament.  As  the 
other  Kingdoms  merged  in  Wesscx,  the  Witan  of  the 
other  Kingdoms  became  entitled  to  seats  in  the  Gremot 
of  Wessex,  now  become  the  common  Gemot  of  the  Empire. 
But  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  assemblies  of  the  Mark  and 
the  Shire,  so  the  Gemots  of  the  other  Kingdoms  sccra  to 
have  gone  on  aa  local  bodies,  dealing  with  local  aflairs, 
and  perhaps  giving  a  formal  assent  to  the  rcsolntiqus  of 

*  WiUna-Onnitm^Sapientunt  rondtium.  8ir  Fmncb.  Pal^ravo  MugjjwU 
(i.  143)  timt  ITifaii  is  u«ed  in  ttie  iMiise  of  leitnxua  ;  but  myintUa  u  the 
oommoD  Latiii  truitlalion.  The  Senate  cf  Bremen  uited  lo  l>o  ctUled  "  Die 
Witthoit,"  and  the  Munatnni  of  nil  tlm  tlireo  HiuiMatio  Towns  were  till 
lately  cotlod  •'  Icich-uuil  woLl-Waiifheit." 

'  One  might  ^y,  in  all  nerinumeMr  ^vxw*'  a6(pu>¥  Jtvf  iirrX  ^ovnan-lifm. 
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central  body.'     As  to  the  eoDBtitution  of  these  Great  chai".  in. 
Conncile  in  any  English  Kingdom  our  information  is  of  }^^^  ^^ 

vaguest  kind.  The  members  are  alwaj's  described  in  tion  aa  to 
Ibe  kioeest  way.  We  find  the  Witan  constantly  assem-  Btitution  of 
'ling,  constantly  passing  laws,  but  we  find  no  law  pre-  ^'^  ^" 
~bing  or  defining  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  itself. 
We  find  no  trace  of  representation  or  election ;  we  find  no 
trace  of  any  property  qualification  ;'*  we  find  no  trace  of 
■oimiiiation  by  the  CrowUj  except  in  ro  far  as  all  the  groat 
ioera  of  the  Conrt  and  the  Kingdom  were  constantly 
present.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  that  all  the 
leading  men^  Kaldormen,  Bishops,  Abbots,  and  a  con- 
ndenble  body  of  other  Thcgns,  did  attend ;  we  have  seen 
that  the  people  ae  a  body  were  in  some  way  associated 
ith  the  legislative  acts  of  their  chiefsj  that  those  acts  were 
some  sort  the  acts  of  the  people  themselvee,  to  which 
ey  bad  themselves  a£c:ented,  and  were  not  merely  the 
icts  of  superiors  wliich  they  had  to  obey.  There  is  no 
labt  that,  on  some  particular  occasions,  some  classes  at 
of  the  peoj)]e  did  actually  take  a  part  in  the  proceed- 
igB  of  the  National  Council ;  thus  the  citizens  of  London 
are  more  than  onco  rworded  to  have  taken  q  share  in  the 
election  of  Kings.^  No  theory  that  I  know  of  will  ex- 
pliun  ail  these  phienomcna  except  tliat  which  I  have  just 
tried  to  draw  out.  This  is,  that  every  freeman  had  an 
ftbttract  right  to  be  present^  but  that  any  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  proceedings  of  the  assembly  had,  gradually 
snd  imperceptibly,  come  to  be  confined  to  the  leading 
men,  to  the  King's  Thegns,  strengthened,  under  pecu- 
liarly favourahle  circumetances,  by  the  presence  of  excep- 

*  In  1004  Clfkyte],  Aciing  u  Ealdorman  of  ihe  £a8^Anel«  (mm 
Appendix  HH),  AawmUca  tlie  local  Qvmdi  :  "To.  gentdde  Ulfkyt«l  wifl 
K  wiun  on  EMt-Englum."  Tie  letter  fntiu  the  KeuUjtli  men  to  ^fltboU 
■tw,  quoted  ID  a  fonuttr  note,  reft<l8  like  tui  act  of  acc«ptaiic«,  on  Ibu  part 
*4  %  b«*l  Gcm^t,  of  re8olulto»«  |iA£Md  bjr  the  genenl  body. 

'  See  App«Mlix  Q  *  Sw  nbove.  p.  100. 
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tional  classee  of  freemeo,  like  the  London  citizens.  It 
is  therefore  utterly  vain  for  any  political  party  to  try  to 
pre68  the  Buppoeed  constitution  of  onr  ancient  National 
Councils  into  the  service  of  modern  political  warfare. 
The  Meeting  of  the  Wise  has  not  a  word  to  utter  for 
or  against  any  possible  Reform  Bill.  In  ono  sense  it 
wua  more  democratic  than  anything  that  the  most  ad- 
vanoed  Liberal  would  venture  to  dream  of;  in  another 
sense  it  was  more  oligarchic  than  anything  that  the 
most  unbending  Conservative  would  venture  to  defend. 
Yet  it  may  in  practice  have  fairly  represented  the  wishes 
of  the  nation;  and  if  so,  no  people  ever  enjoyed  more 
complete  jxilitical  freedom  than  the  English  did  in  these 
early  times.  For  the  powers  of  the  ancient  Witena- 
gemot*  surpassed  beyond  all  measure  the  powers  which 
OUT  written  Law  vests  in  a  modem  Parliament.  In  some 
rcspootsthey  surpassed  the  powers  which  oar  convontionai 
Constitution  vests  in  tlie  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  King 
could  do  absolutely  nothing  without  the  consent  of  his 
"Wise  Men.  First  of  all,  it  was  from  them  that  he  derival 
hiu  pohtical  hoing,  and  it  was  on  them  that  he  depended 
for  its  continuance.  The  Witan  chose  the  King  and  the 
Witau  could  depose  him.  The  jwwer  of  deposition  is  a 
power  which,  from  its  very  nature,  can  be  exercised  but 
rarely  s  we  therefore  do  not  find  many  Kings  deposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  either  before  or  since  the  Norman 
Conquest.  But  we  do  find  instances,  both  before  and 
since  that  event,  which  show  that,  by  the  ancient  consti- 
tution of  England,  the  "Witan  of  the  land  did  possess  the 
right  of  deposing  the  sovereign,  and  that  on  great  and 
emergent  occasions  they  did  not  shrink  from  exercising 
that  right.  I  %vill  not  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  con- 
ftised  history  of  Northumberland,  where  at  one  time  Kings 
were  set  up  and  put  down  almost  daily.  Such  revolutions 
'  The  powi-'ni  of  ih<?  WiUn  are  dmwii  uuL  iiiiurm  1.^  Kcmltle,  ii.  104. 
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were  doubtles  as  much  the  result  of  force  as  of  any  legal  ciup.  in. 
process;  still  wc  can   hurdly  doubt  that  the  legal  f'^rms  ^""^oliT 
were  commonly  observed,  and  eometiraes  we  find  it  die-  humber- 
tincUy  recorded  that  they  were.     Let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  the  better  attested  history  of  the  line  of  Cerdic.     Five 
times — -we  might  more  truly  say  six  times — thrice  before  in  Weasex. 
and  twice  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  has  the  King  of  tho 
West-Saxons  or  of  the  English  been  deprived  of  his  kingly 
office   by   the    voice   of   his    Parliament.*       Sigeberht    of  SigoberhL 

;,  in  the  eighth  centxiry,  was  deposed  by  the  vote 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  his   Kingdom,  and  auother 
King  was  elected  in  his  stead.    j35thelred  the  Second  was  .^thclred 
deposed   by  one  act   of   tho  Legislature  and   restored  by  1013; 
another.     Harthacnut,  in  the  like  sort,  was  deposed,  while  ^,*? 
still  uncrowned,  from  his  West-Saxon  Kingtlom,  though  Efcrth*- 
he  was   aflerwards   re-elected   to  the  whole    Kingdom  ofp,^,^^ 
£oglaad.    Edward  the  Second  was  deposed  by  Parliament ;  '**^?J.  . 
80  was  Richard  the  Second.     At  a  later  time  the  Parlia-  1040. 
mont  of  England  shrank   from  the  formal   dejwsition   <>f  ^^JJoniJ 
James  the  Second,  and  took  refuge  in  a  theory  of  abdi-  deposed, 
cation  which,  though  logically  absurd,  practically  did  all  RicJi»nl 
that  was  wanted.     But   the  Parliament  of  Scotland   had  ,  A. 
no  such  scmples,  and  that  body,  in  fiill  conformity  with  Cmo  of 
ancient  examples,  dwlared  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  be  gocoud. 
fcirfeatod.     In  a  land  where  everything  goes  by  precedent, 
a  right  resting  on  a  tradition  like  this,  though  its  actual 
eiereise  may  have  taken  place  only  five  or  six  times  in  nine 
hundred  yearsi  is  surely  as  well  established  as  any  other. 
Under  our  modem  constitution  the  rigbt  is  likely  to  remain 
dormant.     The  objects  which  in  past  times  required   the 
deposition  of  the  King,  if  not  from  his  ofiice,  at  least  from 
his  authority,  can  now  be   obtained  by  a  parliamentary 
censore  of  the  Prime  Rlinister,  or  in  the  extremest  case 
by  bringing  an  impeachment  against  him. 
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^P  cB&r.  lau  If  the  Witan  could  de^xise  the  King,  etill  more  un* 
S«t^*hy  tJoubtcdly  did  the  Witan  elect  the  King.»  It  is  strange 
the  Witan.  jjq^  people's  eyes  are  blinded  on  this  subject.  It  is  not 
unoommoQ  to  hear  people  talk  about  the  tinace  before 
and  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest  as  if  the  Act  for 
the  Settlement  of  the  Royal  SoooeeBion  had  already  been 
in  force  in  those  days.  It  is  strange  to  hear  a  number 
of  prinocfl,  both  before  and  since  the  Conquest,  popularly 
spoken  of  as  "  usurpers,"  merely  because  they  came  to  the 
Crown  in  a  different  way  from  that  which  modem  law  and 
PopuUr  custom  prescribe.  It  is  strange  that  people  who  talk  in 
^anBo^  this  way  commonly  forget  that  their  own  principle,  so  far 
thia  Bub.  aa  jj  proves  anything,  proves  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
intend.  If  Harold,  StcpheUj  John,*  were  usurpers,  .Alfred 
aud  Eadward  the  Confessor  were  usurpers  just  as  much. 
.Alfred  and  Eadward,  no  less  than  John,  succeeded  by 
election,  to  the  exclusion  of  nephews  whom  the  modem 
law  of  England  would  look  upon  as  the  undoubted  heirs 
of  tl»e  Crown.  All  this  sounds  very  strange  to  any  one 
who  understands  our  early  history;  but  it  may  in  some 
cases  be  the  result  of  simple  ignorance.  It  is  stranger 
still  to  hear  others  talk  as  if  hereditary  succession,  accord- 
ing to  some  particular  theory  of  it,  was  a  di\'iiie  and  eternal 
law  which  could  not  be  departed  from  without  sin.  Those 
who  talk  in  this  way  should  at  least  tell  us  what  the  divine 
and  immutable  law  of  succession  is,  for  in  a  purely 
historical  view  of  things,  nearly  cvcrj'  Kingdom  seems 
to  have  a  law  of  succession  of  its  own.  Oar  forefathers 
at  any  rate  knew  nothing  of  any  such  BUi)erstitions.  The 
ancient  English  kingship  was  elective.  It  was  elective  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  all  the  old  Teutonic  Kingdoms 

1  See  Appendix  S. 

*  Ttie  iiiDuny  of  Jnbn'i  reifn  in  oo  wny  nffccU  hii  right  ta  tlie  Croini, 
wbtf^h  WHA  porfectty  gaxxl.  It  dues  not  api>e*r  that  Artbur  of  Britanoy, 
who  ii  ooounnnly  Hpokeii  of  u  having  a  better  riglit,  bjul  any  partimu  id 
Eii(Uiul  lit  ftll. 
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deetive.     Among  a  people  in  whose  eyes  birth  was  chap.  hi. 
ly  valtied,  it  wu  deemed  desirable  that  the   King 
boald  be  the  descendant  of  illnetrious  and  royal  ancestors. 
the  days  nf  faesthendom  it  was  held  that  the   King- 
boold  come  of  the  anppoeed  stock  of  the  Giids.     These 
fedings  everywhere  pointed  to  some  ftarticular  Itouse  as  the 
royal  house,  as  the  hnn^w  whose   members  had  a  speoiol 
daim  on  the  Buffrages  of  the  electors.     In  every  Kingilom  Kinmcom- 
tbere  was  a  royal  family,  out  of  which  aloue^  under  all  ^.n  out^oT 
ordinary  circamstanoee,  Kings  were  chosen  j   but  witbin  *J.*^]|UJ|Jl 
that  royal  family  the  Witan  of  the  land  had  a  free  choice. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  last  King  would  doubtless  always  T\w  ctdcat 
have  ft  preference ;  if  he  was  himself  at  all  worthy  of  the  j^i  Ki„y 
place,  if  his  father's  memory  was  at  all  cherishedj  he  would  |^  *  i"^* 
immouly  be  preferred  without  hesitation,  probably  chosen  b«t  no 
ithout  the  appearance  of  any  other  candidate.     But   a 
!ereDce  was  oU  to  which  he  was  entitled^  and  be  seems 
not  to  have  been  entitled  even  to  a  preference  unless  he 
waa  actually  the  son  of  a  crowned  King.'     If  he  were  too 
yonngj  or  otherwise  disqualiBedj  the  electors  passed  him  by  Mtnon 
and   chose  some  worthier  member  of  the  royal  family.  J^^ieti'by. 
jfilfred   and  Eadred  were  chosen   in    preference  to    the 
minor   sons  of  elder  brothers.      Eadward   the  Confessor 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  the  absent  son  of  an  elder 
brother.     At  the  death  of  Eadgar,  when  the  royal  family 
contained  only  minors  to  choose  from,   the  electors  were 
divided    between    the    elder   and    the   younger    brother. 
Minors   passed  by  at  one  time   might  or  might  nob  be 
elected    at    a    later    vacancy,      ^thelwold,   the    son    of 
^thelred  the   First,  who  had  been  passed  by  in   favour 
of  his   uncle  JElfjaA,  was   again    passed  by   on   /Elfrcd's 
death,    because    no   claim    could    compare    with    that    of 
Gadwaid,  the  worthy  son  of  the  most  glorious  of  fathers. 

*  I  tball  ipeak  of  tbu  point  wliun  1  come  to  th«  disputed  election  after 
tbe  daub  cf  Endgftr. 
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The  eluldren  of  Eadinund  were  passed  by  in  favour  of  their 
tmcle  Eadredj  but  on  Eadred's  death  the  choice  fell  on  the 
formerly  excluded  Eadwig.  And  as  a  certain  preference 
was  acquired  by  birth,  a  certain  preference  was  acquired  by 
the  recommendation  of  the  late  King.  So  Eadgar  recom- 
mended his  elder  son  Eadward  to  the  electors ;  so  Endward 
the  Confessor  recommended  Harold.  iEthelwulf  had  long 
before  attempted,  by  the  help  of  a  will  conlinned  by  the 
Witan,  to  establish  a  peculiar  law  of  succession,  which 
soon  broke  down.'  But  it  is  clear  that  a  certain  im- 
portance was  attached  to  the  wishes  of  a  deceased  and 
respected  King,  as  conveying  a  distinct  preference.  But 
it  conveyed  nothing  more  than  a  preference;  the  person 
who  enjoyed  this  advant;igc,  whether  by  birth  or  nomi- 
nation, could  still  be  passed  by  without  breach  of  con- 
stitutional right.  From  these  principles  it  follows  that, 
M  any  disqualified  person  in  tlie  royal  &mily  might  be 
pMsed  by,  80,  if  the  whole  &mily  were  disqualified,  the 
whok  bmily  might  be  passed  by.  "Hiat  is  to  say,  the 
election  of  Harold  the  son  of  Godwine,  the  central  point  of 
this  history,  was  perfectly  good  in  every  point  of  view. 
The  earlier  election  of  Cnnt  was  equally  good  in  point  of 
form ;  only  it  was  an  election  under  darettt  daret&e  a 
little,  bat  not  much,  stronger  than  that  tukder  whiA  an 
English  Chapter  elects  its  BiflliO|k 

An  aneieiit  Engliah  King  then  was,  as  his  very  titk 
impKedf  not  the  Father  of  his  people,  bat  their  child, 
^km  enatioQ.  And  the  Assembly  which  had  elected  him, 
■ad  whkh  could  depose  hiai,  cbimed  to  dbect  him  by  its 
aMce  and  anthonty  in  almost  ersity  eDerase  of  the  kingly 
power.    Everf  tt^  of  gtMrerameot  of  any  tmpovtaocc  was 
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one,  not  by  the  King  alone,  bat  by  the  King"  and  hia  catp.  m. 

Titan.     The  Great  Council  of  the  Nation  had  Us  active  ^^^ 

share  even  in  those  branches  of  government  which  modern  **»«  W^'^^ 

,  .  m  every 

constitutional  theories  mark  out  as  the  special  domain  of  bmocUof 

the  Kxecutive.     That  laws  were  ordained,  and  taxes  im-  ^ent" 

poscd,^  hy  the  authority  of  the  Witon,  that  they  sat  as 

the  highest  Court  for  the  trial  of  exalted  and  dangerous 

offenders,  is  only  what  we  should  look  for  from  the  analogy 

of  modem  times.     It  is  more  important  to  find  that  the 

King-  ftcd  bis  Witan,  and  not  tlie  King  alone,  ooncluded 

treaties,  made  grants  of  folklandj  ordained  the  assemblage 

of  Beets  and   armies,   ap{>ointcd   and   de]X)sed   the   great 

officers  of  Church  and  State.    Of  the  exercise  of  all  these 

powers  by  tlie  assembled  Witau  we  shall  find  abundant 

examples  in   tlie  course  of  this  history.     Now  these  arc 

the   very   powers    which   a   modern    House   of  Commons 

inks  from  directly  exorcising.      These  are  the   powers  Diffenmoe 

which,  under  our  present  system,  Parliument  profcn*   to  ti,„  direct 

entrust  to  Ministers  in  whom  it  has  confidence.  Ministers  '^"'l  *"*!}' 

'  reel  autkin 

whom   it  virtually  appoint**,  and   whom   it   can  virtually  <*f  ^^arli*- 
dismiss  without  any  formal  ceremony  of  deposition.    And, 
ia  our  present  state  of  things,  little  or  no   harm  and 
Bome   direct  good   comes  from  Parliament  preferring   an 
bdirect  oonrae  of  action   on  these  subjects.     But   in  an  rHrod 
earlier  state  of  things,  a  more  direct  agency  of  the  Parlia-  ueoaoary 
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*  TuutfioB,  in  our  modem  oenM,  is  Hcldnm  a  matter  of  great  importanctf 
1  an  early  Ktate  of  society.  Public  or  deniesiit]  Innds,  various  iiiipo»ta  on 
I,  feudal  dues  and  cotnpositlDnii  of  variutui  kindii,  largely  ini|i}>ly  ltd 
f  Itwek  Tkxakion  in  the  modern  aotiic  is  ncarcely  heard  or  in  uur  uarly 
■HlMy,  except  for  ODti  eibaaieful  aad  uubappy  purpove,  tlutt  uf  buying  off 
Ute  Daaiilli  iuTsden.  Fur  this  purpooe  a  ran!  tax,  tLo  femouD  Dnnegeld, 
viilvno^  and  le^-Jed.  as  ippean  by  neveral  jiAflsaffefl  of  the  Chronicles,  by 
&•  tnuihmtti  ftotlionty  of  the  King  and  his  Witao.  So,  daring  the  some 
nhappy  nign  of  iCthelredj  we  uhall  find  the  King  and  hia  Witaii  laying 
•«  M  impost,  of  wluoh  I  ihall  aptak  more  wlten  I  come  to  it  in  th«  coume 
ofay  oamtiTe,  ocm  of  k  kind  inlemiediate  between  Ship-money  and  an 
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uiiAp,  ttt.  mont  or  other  National  Assembly  is  absolutely  necessary. 

hi  wriy  fpijg  Afiaembly  has  to  deal,  not  with  a  Ministry  whom  it 
can  create  and  destroy  without  tiny  formal  action,  bat 
with  a  personal  Kin^,  whom  it  has  indeed  elocfced  and 
whom  it  cun  dcjiosn.',  but  whose  election  and  deposition 
are  solemn  national  actetj  his  deposition  indeed  being*  the 
rarest  and  most  extreme  of  all  national  acts.  In  Fuch 
a  state  of  things  the  power  of  the  King  may  be  stricUy 
limited  by  Law,  but  within  the  limits  which  the  Law 
preocribes  to  him  he  acts  according  to  his  own  will  and 
pleasure^  or  aoconling  to  the  advice  of  counsellors  who 
are  purely  of  his  own  choosing.  In  such  a  state  of 
thin^  the  King  and  the  Nation  are  brought  face  to 
face,  and  it  is  needful  that  the  National  Assembly  shoidd 
have  a  much  more  direct  control  over  affairs  than  is  at 
all  needful  when  the  ingenious  device  of  a  responsible 
Ministry  is  interpoeed  between  King  and  Parliament.  Long 
after  the  days  of  our  ancient  Witonagemuts,  in  the  days 
of  Edward  the  Third  for  instance,  Parliament  was  con- 
sulted about  wars  and  negotiations  in  a  much  more  direct 
way  than  it  is  uow.  Hie  control  of  Pwliament  over  the 
Executiw  is  certainly  not  less  effective  now  than  it  wis 
iit&k;  but  the  nature  of  our  present  ^stem  makes  it 
dettr«bl»  that  the  contrvtl  of  PariiuBeat  abould  be  exer- 
timd  in  a  Was  direct  war  than  it  was  then.  Oar  picsent 
^j^imBL  ftToids»  aboTft  all  things,  all  possibility  of  direct 
fMmAl  colKsicn  between  fttliaioeBt  awl  the  Sovereign. 
Bal  aacfa  liirect  persK>ual  coUhmb  ktm  ihc  slsple  of 
bgliik  hMtosy  froaa  the  thixteath  caateiT  oawarda.  In 
«ulNr  tsHB  w  MUooi  «oae  menm  m^  mori  of  the 
4iWs»,  tkestgh  sre  eAm  Vmom  the  ihhsMBiliiMi  of  oar 
N»t»Mud  OwiTiK  How  ht  HMh  eoKaNB  eonmonly 
luflk  flMM  ih  c«r>T  tuMS^  we  hxve  h«l  aHll  means  of 
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iowing.    They  were  perhaps  less  to  be  expected  than  cbap.  m. 
ey  were  »ome  centuries  later.     The  Plaulag«net  King^ 
had  to  deal  with  their  Parliamcuts  as  with  something  ex- 
ternal to  tbemsclres,  somethiug  which  laid  petitious  before 
them  which  they  could  accept   or    reject  nt  pleasure.     A 
stru^le  in  those  days  was  a  straggle  between  the  King 
and   an  united  Parliament.     Nowadays,  as  we  all  know, 
,e  struggle  takes   place  within  the  walls  of  Parliament 
If.     But  we  can  well  believe  that,  in  this  ro%ipect  as 
in  90  many  others,  the  earliest  times  were  really  more 
like  our  own   tlmn  the  intermediate  centuries  were.     An 
cient.  Witenagem6t  did  not  jietitiou,  it  decreed ;  it  con-  Joint 
cd  the  acts  of  the  King  which,  without  the  assent  of  uie  King 
the  Witan,  hod  no  validity;  it  was  not  a  body  external  ^J^^ 
U>  the  King,  but  a  body  of  which  the  King  was  the  head 
a  much  more   direct   sense  than  he  could  be  said   to 
the  head  of  a  later  medieval  Parliameut.    The  King 
■nd  liis  Witau  acted  together ;  the  King  could  do  nothing 
without  the  Witan,  and  the  Witan  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  King  J   they  were  no  external,  half-hostile,  body, 
they  were   his  own   Council,   surrounding    and    advising 
him.      Direct  collisions  between   the   King  on   the  one 
band  and  an  united  Gemot  on  the  other  were  not  likely 
to  be  common.    This  is  indeed  mere  conjecture,  but  it  is 
ft  oocyecture  to  which  the  phsenomcna  of  the  case  seem 
ineritably  to  lead  as.     Bat  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
Witenagemot,  of  its  direct  participation  in  all  impoitant 
acts  of  goTcrnmcnt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.     The 
&*!t  ifl  legibly  written  in  every  page  of  our  early  history. 
The  vast  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  after  the 

■od  bii  fiunilj  KDil  droTe  out  the  fon)i)fa  favourite-n  of  EadwanL  But 
whether  uiybodj  vutod  aguntt  the  cuoctnieut  of  the  Lavi  nf  vEthektan 
or  Bul^u-  m  have  no  meuts  of  knowing.  We  h*Te  severnl  oloar  cuen 
^  piftiw  anumg  tb«  Witiui  during  [a  vncAticy  uf  tbd  Crovn,  nnd  of 
Mbiwuag  00  qneaCioDi  of  foreign  policy :  but  these  cues  do  not  teach 
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Norman  Conquest,  the  g^adnal  introduction  of  a  systemotic 
feudal  jurisprudence,  did  much  to  leseen  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  National  Councils.  The  idea  of  a 
nation  and  its  cliief,  of  a  King-  and  his  counsellors,  almost 
died  away ;  the  King  became  half  des})ot,  half  mere  feudal 
Lord.  £ngland  was  never  without  National  Assembliee 
of  some  kind  or  other ;  but  from  the  Conquest  in  the 
eleventh  century  till  the  second  birth  of  freedom  in  the 
thirteenth,  our  National  Assemblies  do  not  stand  out  in 
the  same  distinct  and  palpable  shape  in  which  they  stand 
out  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  times.  Here  again  we 
owe  our  thanks  to  those  illustrious  worthies,  from  the 
authors  of  the  Great  Charter  onwards,  who,  in  so  many 
ways,  won  back  for  us  our  ancient  constitution  in  another 
shape.  I  have  said  that  no  political  party  can  draw  any 
support  for  its  own  peculiar  theories  from  that  obscurest 
of  subjects,  the  constitution  of  the  Witenagemot.  Bat 
no  lover  of  our  old  historic  hberties  can  see  without  de- 
light how  venerable  a  thing  those  liberties  are,  how  vast 
and  how  ancient  are  the  rights  and  powers  of  an  Engliah 
Parliament.  Our  ancient  Gemuts  enjoyed  every  power  of 
a  modem  Parliament,  together  with  some  powers  which 
modem  Parliaments  shrink  firom  claiming.  Even  such  a 
materia  of  detail  as  the  special  security  granted  to  the 
ji^tMMi  of  members  of  the  two  Uooses  has  been  traced, 
and  not  without  a  show  of  probability,  to  an  enactment 
which  stands  at  the  very  &3nt  of  English  secuUr  juris- 
prudence, the  second  amon^;  the  law?  ordained  by  our 
tutk  Ouistian  King  and  the  Witan  of  his  Kingdom  of 


TW  Kias       As  the  powers  of  the  Wifcan  vere  thus  extensive,  m  thiS 
pM^tibT  King  eouU  do  no  important  act  of  goTemmeot  without 
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their  oonaent,  tome  may  faastilj  leap  to  the  conclusioD  Uiat  obap.  ni. 
an  ancicot  English  King  was  a  mere  pappet  in  the  hands  t^g^viun. 
of  the  National  Council.    No  inference  could  be  more  miB- 
tdken.     Nothing  is  clearer  in  our  early  history  than  the 
personal  agencj'  of  the  King-  in  everything  that  is  done, 
and  the  uns[>eakable  difiei-ence  between  a  good  and  a  bad 

3ag.     The   tnith   is    that   iu   an  early  state   of  society  Vwt  im- 
most   everj'thing  depends  on  the  personal   character  ofJ!fti,e' 
the  King.     An  able   King  is  practically  absolute ;  under  [^^"^j'. 
a  weak   King   the   government   falls   into   utter   anarchy  <J  t^") 
and   cluios.     Change  the  scene,  as  we  shall  presently  do 
otu*  narrative,  from   the  days   of   Eadgar  to   those   of 
Sthelrcd;  change  it  again  from  the  long,  dreary,  hope- 
less reign  of  jEtlielred  to  the  few  months  of  superhuman 
eoergj    which    form    the   reign    of   the    hero    ICadmund ; 
^CMnpare  tire  nine  months  of  Harold  with  the  two  months 
rhich  followed  his  fall;  and  we  shall  see  how  the   whole 
&ie   of  the   nation  turned  upon   the    personal    character 

Itf  its  sovereign.  With  such  witnesses  before  us,  we  can 
be  better  understand  how  our  forefathers  would  have 
loouted  the  idea — if  the  idea  had  ever  occurred  to  them 
—of  risking  the  destiny  of  the  nation  on  the  accidents 
of  strict  hereditary  succession,  and  how  wisely  they  de- 
tmnined  that  the  King  must  be,  if  not  the  worthiest 
the  uatioti,  at  any  rate  the  worthiest  of  the  royal 
The  unhappy  reign  of  ilithelred  showed  the  batl 
of  even  that  limited  ap]>lieatiou  of  the  hereditary 
pnneiple  which  was  all  that  they  admitted.  Under  her 
^ut  Kings  Knglaiid  had  risen  from  her  momentary  ovcr- 
tbtDW  to  an  Imperial  dominion.  At  homo  she  ]i4>ssesse<l  a 
ttiong  and  united  government,  and  her  position  in  the  face 
of  other  nations  was  one  which  made  her  alliance  to  be 
•surtod  by  the  foremost  princes  of  Europe.  The  accession 
vf  the  minor  son  of  Kadgar,  a  child  who,  except  in  his 
criiDes  and  vices,  uever  got  beyond  childhood^  dragged 
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down  the  glorioos  fabric  into  the  dust.     So  greatly  did 
national  welfare  and  national  miflfortuue  depend  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  King.     The  King,  it  is  true, 
could  do   nothing  without  his  Witan,  but   as  his  Witan 
could  do  nothing  without  him,  he  was  not  a  shadow  or  a 
puppet,  but  a  moat  important  personal  agent.    He  was  no 
more  a  puppet  than  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  a  puppet.     We   may  be   sure  that  the  King   and  his 
immediate  advisers  always  had  a  practical  initiative,  and 
that  the  body  of  the  Witan  did  little  but  accept  or  reject 
their  proposals.     We  may  be  sure  that  a  King  fit  for  his 
place,  an  i^lPred  or  an  ^^thelstan,  met  with  nothing  that 
could  be  called  o}tposition,  but  wielded  the  Aawmbly  at 
his  will.     Princes  invested  with  &r  smaller  constitutional 
powers  than  those  of  tm  ancient  English  King  liave  be- 
come the  ruling  spirits  of  commonwealths  which   denied 
them  any  sort  of  independent  action,     Agfeilaos  guided 
the  policy  of  Sparta,  and  Francesco  Foscari  guided  the 
policy   of  Venice,^  with    a   i>ersoual   influence   almost    as 
eommundiug  as  that  which  Perikles  exercised  in  the  pure 
Democracy  uf  Athens  or  Aiatoe  in  the  mixed  oonstitation 
of  the  Achaian  League.     So  when  a  great  King  sat  on 
the  Wesi-Saxon  throne  we  may  be  sure  that,  white  every 
ooustitational   form  was   strictly   observed,^    the   votes  of 
the  Witan  were  guided  in  everything  by  the  will  of  the 
King.     But  when  the  King  had  no  will,  or  a  will  which 
the   Witan   could    not   consent    to,    then    of   course    the 
machine   gave   way,  and    nothing  was   to   be    seen    bat 
confusion  and  every  evil  wo^.*     Again,  the  King   wm 

»  S«r  Oift.rJ  Em»t«,  1857,  p.  155. 

*  On  .Wfrad's  Aehmm  to  the  Mttbonly  nt  km  WHu,  «« the  quototMn 
fta«  Ui  Um,  ab«««^  p.  53. 

'  Tbe  niga  of  .Ethelrad  in  Eug Uod  remiiida  one  of  Uw  GcneraUi^ 
ct  H^pinUM  in  Aduia  (PqIjU  r.  30  :  ffirt.  of  F«L  Got.  L  550).  bat 
k»n^  lor  AekM  hv  OmrI  coufca  »ol  mw.  in  oAoe  for  tbirtr- 
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not   only  the  first  mover,  he  was  also  the  main  doer  of  cbap.  m. 
everything'.    The  Witan  deereed,  but  it  was  the   King  ^£^\i^ 
who  carried  out  their  decrees.     Weighty  as  ^vas  the  in-KingMiha 
fluecoe  of  his  personal   character  on   the    nature   of  the 
iludous  to  be  passed,  its  influence  was  weightier  still 
the  way  in  which  those  resolutions  were  to  be  carried 
oot.     Under  a  good   King  counsel  and  execution  weut 
hand  in  hand ;  under  a  weak  or  wicked  King  there  was 
no  place  found  for  either.     Sometimes  disgracefiil  resola- 
txma  were  passed:  sometimes  wise  and  good  reaolutionB 
ire  never  carried  into  effect.     The  Witan  under  Jilthcl- 
soznetimes  voted  money  to  buy  off  the  Danes;  Bome- 
tiiey  voted  armies  tn  fight  against  them ;  but,  with 
Ithelred  to  corrj'  out  the  decrees,  it  mattered  little  what 

decrees  were.     Add  to  all  this  tlie  enormous  influence  [nfluenM 
'}6A  attached  to  the  King  from  liis  having  all  the  chief  m  llh/ord 
■MB  of  the  hind  hound    to   him  by  the  personal  tie  of^[j*^y,^ 
Thegnship.     Ue  was  the  C^ne-kUtJurd^  at  once  the  King 
the  nation  and  the  personal   Ix)rd  of  each   individnal. 
iiougli  his  grants  of  folkland  and  his  iioraiuations  to  the 
;hc3t  offices  required  the   assent  of  the  Witau,  yet  in 
matters  above  all  his  initiative  would  bo  undoubted ; 
'Witan  had  only  to  confirm,  and  they  would   seldom 
be  tempted  to  reject,  the  proposals  which  the  King  laid 
before  them.     He  was   nob   less  the  fountain   of  honour 
and  the   fountain  of  wealth,  because  in   the  disposal  of 
Iwlh   he   had   certain    decent  ceremonies   to   go   through. 
Add    to    all    this    that    iu    unsctUed    times    there    is    a  General 
C]iecial  chance,  both   of  acts   of  actual   oppre^iou  which  ^u^  i„flu. 
Ihe  Law  is  not  strong  enough  to  redress,  and  of  acte  of  J^*  "  '  '* 
fitt^^r  beyond   tlie   Law  which  eitsily  win   popular  con- 
donation in  the  case  of  a  victorious  and  l>eloved  Monnrch. 
Altogether,  narrowly  limit^^  as  were  the  legal  powers  of 
to  Mcient  English  King,  his  will,  or   lack  of  will,  had 
main  influence   on    the   destinies  of  the   nation,  and 
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€RAP.  in.  his  personal  character  was  of  as  much  moment  to  the 
wcl&re  of  the  state  as  the  personal  character  of  an  ab- 
solute ruler. 
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§  4.  Tk^  Imperial  power  of  the  King  and  hU  relation  to 
(he  Depemlent  Kinydomi. 

The  King  and  his  Witan  then,  in  their  joint  action, 
formed  the  supreme  legislature  and  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  English  Kingdom.  That  Kingdom,  &om  JEthelstan 
onwards,  took  in  the  whole  Teutonic  portion  of  Britain, 
together  with  those  Celtic  land;;  to  the  South- West  wliich 
had  been  incorporated  and  to  a  great  extent  TeutoniKed. 
This  whole  region,  at  least  from  the  overthrow  of  the  last 
Northumbrian  King  under  Eadred,  formed  in  the  strictest 
sense  one  Kingdom  j  the  revolt  of  the  Mercians  against 
Eadwig  was  only  a  momentary  interruption  of  its  unity. 
The  ancient  divisions  were  indeed  by  no  means  forgotten ; 
above  all,  the  great  Daiiiah  land  beyond  the  Huraber 
still  retained  a  lively  memory  of  its  former  independence. 
Both  Northumberland  and  the  other  incorporated  King- 
doms retained  much  of  the  form  of  distinct  states;  each 
retained  its  local  Witenagemot,  presided  over  by  its  local 
Kaldorman  or  Earl,  who  exercised,  by  commission  from 
the  King  and  his  Witan,  full  royal  authority  within  his 
own  province.  But  I  have  already  explained  that,  vast  as 
were  the  powers  of  an  ancient  Ealdormau,  he  was  still 
only  a  great  magistrate,  not  a  prince,  even  a  dependent 
prince.  The  whole  land  formed  one  Kingdom  under  one 
King,  and  the  King  and  his  Witan  possessed  direct 
authority  in  ever)-  corner  of  it.  But  this  Kingdom  of 
the  English  was  not  the  only  title  and  dignity  to  which 
the  house  of  Ccrdic  had  attained.  The  King  of  the 
English  was  also  Emperor  of  the  whole  Isle  of  Britain. 
I  most  now  explain  somewhat  more  at  length  the  nature 
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"this  British  Empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  English 
Kingdom  which  was  only  part  of  it*  In  this  inquiry 
two  special  points  call  for  notice.  There  is,  first,  the 
fiwt  that  the  English  Kings  did  exercise  a  euperiority 
of  some  kind  over  the  whole  of  Britain,  a  fact  which 
has  sometimes  been  called  in  question  by  local  preju- 
dice. There  is,  secondly,  the  question  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  that  superiority,  and  as  to  the  motives  which 
led  the  Kings  of  the  tc-nth  and  eleventh  centuries  to 
assume  distinctively  Imperial  titles.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  thoso  days  such  titles  wore  not  assumed 
at  random:  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  still 
thoroughly  understood,  and  indeed  the  Roman  Empire 
itself,  both  in  the  £a?t  and  in  the  West,  was  in  one  of 
its  znofit  fluarishing  periods. 
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The  fact  that  the  Wcst*Saxon  or  English  Kings,  from 
Eadward  the  Elder  onwards,  did  exercise  an  external 
lapremacy  over  the  Celtic  princes  of  the  island  is  a  fact 
too  clear  to  be  mieunderstood  by  any  one  who  looks  the 
evidence  on  the  matier  fairly  in  the  face.  I  date  their 
supremacy  over  Scotland  from  the  reign  of  Eadwnnl 
the  Elder,  because  there  is  no  certain  earlier  instance 
of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  to  any  Wwt- 
Saxon  King.  I  pass  by  the  instances  of  Scottish  snb- 
missioa  to  the  earlier  Northumbrian  Kings,  as  well  as 
the  apparent  submission  of  both  Scots  and  Northumbrians 
to  the  Roman  Emi)irc  itself  in  the  person  of  Charles  the 
Great,^  These  instances  do  not  prove  the  existence  of 
any  permanent  superiority;  they  are  rather  analogous  to 
tlie  temporary  and  (luctuating  superiority  of  this  or  that 
I  Bretwalda  over  the  other  English  Kingdoms.  But  from 
itiie  jtime  of  Eadward  the  Elder  onwards  the  case  is 
I  perfectly  clear.      The   submission   of  Wales  dates   from 

'  Se«  Apiwnrlix  P. 
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oBAp.  111.  Uie  time  of  Ecgberlit;  but  it  evidently  received  a  mof 

^^^"^Mistinct    and    formal   acknowledgment    in   tlie    Teign    of 

Ecgberht,   Eadwanl.     Two  years  after  followed  the  QmmernhUon  of 

to  EjmI-      Scotland  and  Strathclyde.'     Now  it  seems  to  be  implied 

T^J*'*         in  the  case  of  Wales,  and  it  is  still  more  plainly  stated 

The  WeUh  in  the  case  of  Scotland  and  Strathclyde,  that  the  people 

Sh  ^opio  ^^  ^^^  \hmxs  countries  had  a  share  in  those  acts  of  their 

**."f"^  .     princes  l)y  which  Eadward  was  chosen  to  Father  and  to 
with  tlidr  ''  ,  ft         •  1  » 

ptinoMin    Lord.     I    conceive   this   to  mean   that  the   Scottish  and 

mmfafiffn.  "^elsh  princes  acted  in  this  matter  by  the  consent  and 
authority  of  whatever  body  in  their  own  states  answered 
to  the  AYitan  in  England.  In  both  cases  the  Commenda- 
tion was  a  solemn  national  act.  I  use  the  feudal  word 
Commendation  J  because  that  word  seems  to  me  l>etter  than 
any  other  to  express  the  real  stat*  of  the  case.  The  trans- 
action Ijctween  Eadward  and  the  Celtic  princes  was  simply 
an  application,  on  au  international  scale,  of  the  general 
thernlstinn  principle  of  the  Cotalf'aiu9.  That  relation,  like  all  the 
by  great-  feut^^l  relations  which  it  heli)e<l  to  form,  may  bo  oontracted 
either  on  the  greatest  or  on  the  smallest  scale  possible. 
The  land  which  is  originally  granted  out  on  a  military 
tenure,  or  which  its  nllodial  owner  finds  it  expedient  to 
convert  into  a  fief  so  held,  may  be  a  Kingdom  or  it  may 
lie  a  rood  of  land  maintaining  its  man.  So  the  Tjord 
whom  a  man  chooses,  and  the  man  who  chooses  the  liord, 
may  be  of  any  possible  ranlc,  from  the  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  with  their  vassal  Kings  down  to  the  smallest  Tliegn 
and  Ida  neighlx>iiring  Ceorl.  It  would  even  seem  that  the 
Ccorl  himself  might  be  the  Lord  of  a  poorer  Ceorl.*  TIic 
relation  is  exactly  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  and 
power  of  the  parties  between  whom  it  is  contracted.  In 
every  case  alike,  great  or  small,  faithful  eorvioe  is  owing 


nesa  or 
minllnttfs 

of  Kale. 


*  Sefl  Apprntilx  G, 

'  A  Ceorl  might  hnve  hii  own  Lttaf-taien  {Hldf-rrtoM.    Laws  of  .JSUiel* 
berfat,  15),  and  tbis  Inoks  rory  Ulte  a  form  of  tfae  Comiatn*. 
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the  one  mMe  and  faithfiil  protection  on  the  other.     In  chap.  m. 

every  case  alike,  great  or  small,  the  relation  may  imply 

a   strictly  feudal   tenure  of  land  or  it  may  not.     Now 

the  Chroniclcre,  in  recording  these  cases  of  Welsh  and 

ish  submission,  make  use,  as  if  of  set   purpose,  of 

e  familiar  U'gal   phraser  which  ex|>res8  the   relation  of 

Commendation  on  the  smaller  scale.     A  man  "  choso  his 

Lord;"   he   eoug-ht  some  one  more  powerful   than  him- Process  of 

self,  with  whom  he  entered  into  the  relation  of  ComitiUut;  daiionon* 

fendal    ideas   strengthenetl,  he   commonly  surrendered  ™'*^      "* 

allodial  land   to  the   Lord  fio  choeeuj  and   received 

it  back  again  from  him  on   n    feudal   tenure.     ThiR  was 

the  process  of  Commendation,  a  process  of  everyday  occur- 

renoe  in  the  case  of  private   men  choosing  their  Lords, 

whether  those  Lords  were  simple  gentlemen  or   Kings. 

And   the  process   was   equally   familiar   among   sovereign  In'rUncM 

princes  themselves.     Almost  all  the  Northern  and  Eastern  tnRmUtion 

vasisals  of  the  Western  Empire,  some  of  them  of  kinely  '""*"'S. 

^       '  "  •'  Kovoroign 

rank,^  became  vassals  by  Commendation.    The  Commenda-  Trinoc*. 
was  doubtless  in  many  cases  far  from  voluntary,  but 

e  legal  form  was  always  the  same.  The  lands  of  these 
princcB  were  not  original  grants  from  the  Emperors;  hut 
titeir  owners  foimd  it  expedient  to  come  to  terms  with 
their  Imperial  neighbour,  and  to  place  themselves  and 
their  lauds  in  the  same  [)osition  as  if  their  lauds  had 
really   been  Imperial   grants.     We  might   go  on  to  say  dnniiuin- 

at  tlie  Norman  conquerors  of  Southern  Italy  commended  \^^^  J}'^^. 

cmselves  to  the  Pope  whom  they  took  prisoner,  and  lliat  •'"*»«  ^ 
Sicilian  Kingtloms,  on  the  strength  of  that  commenda-  Nhuh. 

DD,  remained  for  seven  hundred  years  in  the  position  of    * 


fr 


'  *  AnoBg  %  enywd  of  nnftllcr  princeA  the  Kings  of  Dcnmaric,  Folnnd, 
Bnsgarj,  *n<l  PoliuiiiiA  staatl  oot  conspicinuR.  All  l\\^iie  vere  at  ono 
Ifaw  or  UkothcT  Tusalj  of  tbo  Empire,  thoogh  oU  except  Bghemui  re- 
•vftrad  Umt  independeiice.  T]ic  Kings  of  Poland  nmi  Boliemin  received 
tfae  njml  title  from  on  Impcrud  gmnt. 
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fiefe  of  the  Hoi/  See.  The  Kingdom  of  England  waa, 
certainly  once,  possibly  twice,  commended  to  a  foreign 
potentate.  Johu^  as  all  the  world  knows,  commanded  his 
Kin^om  to  the  Pope ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
his  brother  Richard  had  not  before  that  commended  it  to 
the  Emperor.^  There  was  nothing  unnsual  or  d^rading  in 
the  relation ;  if  Scotland,  Wales,  Strathelyde,  commended 
themselves  to  the  Wcst-Sason  King,  they  only  put  them- 
selves in  the  same  relation  to  their  powerful  neighbour  in 
which  every  continental  prince  stood  in  theory,  and  most 
of  tliem  in  actual  fact,  to  the  Emperor,  Lord  of  the 
World.  Not  to  speak  of  a  crowd  of  smaller  instances, 
Odo,  King  of  the  West-Pranks,  commended  himself  to 
Arnulf  of  Germany,  just  as  Howel  and  Constantine  com- 
mended themselves  to  Eadward  of  Wessex.  And  this 
commendation  was  made  before  Amulf  became  Em])eror 
and  Lord  of  the  World,  while  he  was  still  the  simple 
King  of  the  Eastern  Franks.^  The  Commendation  of  Scot- 
land and  Strathclyde  was,  in  form  at  least,  a  perfectly 
voluntary  act,  done  with  the  full  consent  of  the  nations 
interested.  The  Kingdom  of  Strathclydc  soon  came  to  an 
end,  and  with  the  Welsh  of  Wales  proper  no  permanent 
relations  of  any  kind  could  be  kept  up.  But  between  the 
English  over-lord  and  his  Scottish  vassal  the  mutual  com- 
pact was  not  worse  kept  than  it  commonly  was  in  such 
cases.  It  was  often  broken  aud  often  renewed;  but  this 
was  no  more  than  happened  always  and  everywhere  in 
those  turbulent  times.  The  relations  between  the  Eugli^ 
B(Mihu9  and  the  King  of  Scots  were  at  least  as  triendly 


^  Richard  did  homage  to  Heniy  the  Sixth  for  moM  Kingdom,  and  wm 
aotytfdingl;  enrolled  arocmg  Mm  Princ«t)  nf  the  Empire.  But  it  is  not  dear 
wbethcr  tbu  homage  wm  done  for  tbo  Kingdnm  of  England  or  for  an 
ilDagioBrjr  Kiiigitiim  of  ProTence. 

*  Wiilukimt,  i.  J9,  who  however  caltn  him  ImpertMivr  proipectively.  His 
date  ie  fixetl  by  the  Annales  Vedutini  (Portz,  i.  515.  ii.  x>5).  though  ihcy 
give  a  different  otluiirtug  to  tho  trauAnctJoD. 
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the  relations  which  existed  in  the  tenth  century  between  chap.  m. 
thv  Kin^  of  the  West-Franks  and  his  dan^^erous  vassals 
at  Paris  and  Roaen.     The  original  Conuncndation  to  the  Ttio  cl&ims 
Eodward  of  the  tenth  century,  confirmed  by  a  series  of  acts  Uj^  y]j^  j^ 


^phn 


submissiiin  spread   over  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  "9'  ™"' 

*  un  the 


c,  is  the  true  justification  for  the  acts  of  liis  glorious  Cummwi- 
namesske  in  the  tUirteeutli  century.'     The  only  diiferenoo  Kiutwanl 
waa  that,  during  that  time,  feudal  notions  had  greatly  Ijj'lf' ***'^ 
developed  on  both   sides;   the  original  Commendation  of 
the  Scottish  King  and  people  to  a  Lord,  had  changed,  in 
the  ideas  of  both  sides,  into  a  feudal  tenure  of  the  land  of 
the  Scottish  Kingdom.     But  this  change  was  simply  the  Chftnj^  of 
aniversal  change  which  had  come  over  all  such  relations  j'h^,  medn- 
everywhere.     That  this  point,  the  only  point  which  oo»dd  '^^*^- 
with  any  justice  have  been  brought  forward  against  Edward 
on  the  Scottish  side,  never  was  brought  forward  shows  how 
□mplctely  the  ancient  notion  of  Commeudutiou  had  gone 
Bt  of  mind.'    But  the  principal  point  at  issue,  the  right 
the  over-lord  to  decide  between  two  claimants  of  the 
Kingdom,   rested   on   excellent  precedentvs   in  the 
of  iikdward  the  Confessor  and  of  William  Rufus. 
Altog<sther   the  vassalage — to  use  the  most  convenient  914-1 338- 
^Brord — of  Scotland   from  the  Commendation  to  Eadward 
^Hd  the  treaty  of  Northampton  is  one  of  the  best  authen- 
^bicated  facts  in  history.     But  it  is  here  needful  to  point  ThroefoKi 
^Httt  two  other  distinct  evcnt^s  which  have  often  been  con-  [f,,,  ^j„g 
^founded  with  the  Commendation  of  Scotland,  a  confusion  *'f^?***** 

'  ilio  Lng- 

^.Ihrough  which  the  real  state  of  the  case  has  often  been  liAh  Crown. 

^^HUpB  E«lwArtl'8  own  ffUtement,  tracing  bi:'  ri^ht  up  to  tlie  Commenda- 
^^HQu  TVirefc  (p.  382,  Uog)  and  Iletiuim;for<l  (u.  196).  It  is  a  pity  that 
•ay  nfmwnin  about  Bnitoit  Iim  found  tta  way  into  aome  oopiw  of  ihese 
.loeaioniifl. 

*  A  DigfalaDder,   with  hiii  notions  (though  ^ruuadMl  on  a  soniowhAt 
priueiplot  of   pcraonA[  fidelity   to  »  chief,  might  perhaps  1iay« 
I  it ;  bat  the  true  SootA  had  vcrj-  little  to  do  with  the  af&ure  of 
''ttllQnptoin  of  BooUaorl. 
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misunderstood.  In  tYic  eleventh  centnry  at  leaat,  if  not 
in  the  tenth,  the  King  of  Scots  stood  to  his  English  over- 
lord ID  a  threefold  relation,  grounded  on  three  distinct  acts 
which  are  popularly  confounded.  In  this  matter,  as  in  eo 
many  others,  prevalent  ignorance  is  strcngtlieued  by  in- 
attention to  historical  geography.  As  it  is  hard  to  make 
people  understaud  that  there  has  not  a^ivays  been  a  King- 
dom of  France  including  Marseilles  and  Slrassbnrg,  pcrfaapfl 
even  including  Nizza  and  Chambcry,  so  it  is  hard  to  make 
people  understand  that  there  have  not  always  been  King- 
doms of  Enghind  and  Scotland,  with  the  Tweed  and  the 
Cheviot  Hills  as  the  boundaries  between  them.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  tenth  century  no  such 
boundaries  existed,  and  that  the  names  of  England  and 
Scotland  were  only  just  beginning  to  be  known.  At 
the  time  of  the  Commendation  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Scotland  was  divided  among  three  quite  distinct 
sovereignties.  North  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  reigned  the 
King  of  Scots,  an  independent  Celtic  prince  reigning  over 
a  Celtic  people,  the  Picts  and  Scots,  the  exact  relation 
between  which  two  tribes  is  a  matter  of  i>erfect  indiiference 
to  my  present  pnrpose.  South  of  the  two  great  firths  the 
Scottish  name  and  the  Scottish  dominion  were  unknown. 
The  south-west  part  of  modem  Scotland  formed  part  of  th« 
Kingdom  of  the  Strathclydc  Welsh,  which  up  to  944  was, 
like  the  Kingdom  of  the  Scots,  an  independent  Ccltio 
principality.  Tlie  south-eastern  part  of  modem  Scotland, 
Lothian  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word,  was  purely  English 
or  Danish,  as  iu  language  it  remains  to  this  day.  It  was 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Northnmberlond,  and  it  had  its 
share  iu  all  the  revolutions  of  that  Kingdom.  In  the  year 
924  Lothian  was  ruled  by  the  Danish  Kings  of  Northum- 
berland, subject  only  to  that  precarious  superiority  on  the 
part  of  Wcsscx  which  had  been  handed  on  from  Ecgberht 
and  iElfred.     In  the  year  924,  when  the  three  Kingdoms, 
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itland,  Stmthclyde,  and  Northnmberland,  all  commended 
iselves  to  Eadward,  the  relation  was  something  new  on 
the  part  of  Scotland  and  Stratbclyde ;  but  on  the  part  of 
jjjothian,  as  an  integ^  part  of  Nortliumberland,  it  wag 
ily  a  reaewal  of  the  rektion  which  had  l>eeu  formerly 
tered  info  with  Kcgberht  and  /Klfre<i.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  the  TSBsalage  of  Scotland  proper,  that  is,  the 
had  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  mixed  np  with  questions 
sboat  Cumberland  aad  Lothian.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
Commcndatinn  of  9Z4  Lothinn  stood  in  no  relation  at  all 
towards  Scotland  except  that  of  simple,  most  likely  not  very 
friendly,  neighbourhood.  Strathclyde  was  already  ruled  by 
^Hpnnces  of  the  Scottish  royal  bouse,*  but  it  was  still  a 
^^K^S^oiA  qoite  independent  of  Scotland.  The  trausactions 
which  brought  Scotlai}d,  Strathclyde,  and  Ixtthian  into 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  English  Crown 
were    quite   distinct    from   each    other.      They   were    as 

»  follows : — 
'    First,   The  Commendation  of  the  King  and  people  of 
the  Sotjts  to  Eadward  in  924. 
Secondly,  The  Grant  of  Cumberland  by  Eadmund  to 
Malcolm  in  945. 

Thirdly,  Tlie  Grant  of  Lothian  to  the  Scottish  Kings^ 
oither  under  Eadgar  or  under  Cnut. 

These  three  events  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  the  rela- 
tions created  by  them  are  perfectly  distinct;  but,  as  always 
happens  when  several  relations  and  tenures  co-oxist,  the 
three  gradually  got  confounded  together,  both  in  idea  and 
in  fact.  Both  in  popular  conception  and  in  the  hands  of 
partizan  Scottish  writers,  the  second  of  these  diree  events 
is  noade  to  obscure  the  other  two.  The  grant  by  nn  Eng- 
bsh  King  to  a  Scottish  King  of  a  country  described  as 
Combcrland  is  something  too  clear  to  bo  denied ;  that  the 
Bootiiah  princes  held  their  Cumbrian  dominions  as  a  fief  of 

*  See  RoberUon,  SootUnd  under  her  Enrly  Kingn,  i.  55. 
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oHAp.  ui.   the  English  Crown,  that  they  did  homage  for  them  to 

English  King,  no  Scottish  writer  has  ever  ventured  to 
call  in  doubt.^  In  truth  there  seems  never  to  have  been 
any  wish  to  call  this  fact  in  donbt,  y)ecause  the  Cumbrian 
liomoge,  put  fortli  sometimes  even  in  an  exaggerated  shape, 
haa  formed  a  convenient  means  of  escape  from  the  fact  of 
the  homage  for  Scotland  proper  and  from  the  fact  of  the 
purely  English  character  of  Lothian.  And  the  confusion 
of  geographical  terras  comes  conveniently  in.  In  modem 
language  Cumberland  means  a  single  shire  which  for  ages 
has  been  undoubtedly  English.  In  modern  language 
Lothian  means  three  shires  which  for  ages  have  been 
undoubtedly  Scottish.  People  are  thus  led  to  believe  that 
Lothian  was  from  all  time  an  integral  part  of  Scotland, 
and  also  that  the  homage  done  by  the  Scottish  to  the 
English  King  was  done  only  for  the  county  of  Cumberland 
as  an  integral  part  of  England.  But  in  the  language 
of  the  year  945  Lothian  was  still  an  integral  portion  of 
England;  Cumberland  meant  a  country,  part  of  which  is 
now  English  and  part  Scottish,  but  which  up  to  that  time 
was  neither  English  nor  Scottish,  but  the  seat  of  a  dis- 
tinct Welsh  principality.  By  Cumberland  in  short  b 
meant,  not  merely  the  modern  English  county  so  called, 
but  all  Northern  Strathclyde ;  that  is,  modern  Cumberland 
together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  modern  Scotland. 
In  945  the  reigning  King  Donald  revolted  against  hi« 
UiBgimnt  over-lord  Eadmund ;  he  was  overthrown  and  his  Kingdom 
huidTr  ravaged  ;*  it  was  then  granted  on  tenure  of  military  service 
stntli-  t^,  j,ig  Icinsman  Malcolm  Kinjj  of  Scots.  Malcolm  could 
■  hardly  have  earned  this  favour  except  by  sharing  m  the 


war  against  his  kinsman  Donald,  which  indeed  his  actual 
relation  to  the  English  Crown  bound  him  to  do.  Anyhow 
he  thus  c-ame  into  possession  of  the  land  between  ^ore- 
cambe  Bay  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  a  country  now  partly 
'  .See  AppdulU  R,  '  Sue  Appendix  U. 
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English  und  partly  Soottisb,  and  he  lield  it  l>y  direct  grant  cuap.  in. 
ironi  the  English  Crown.     For  a  long  time  the  fief  was 
granted  out  again  hy  the  Scottish  Kings  as  an  apanage  for 
their  own  heii-s-aiiparent.     The  southern  part  of  this  terri- 
tory wad  aflcrwanLs,  as  we  shall  see  at  a  later  stage  of  our 
history,  annexed  to  England ;  the  northern  part  was  re-  The  per. 
lainod  by  the  Scottish  Kiugs,  and  was  gradually,  though  twned  by 
very   gradually,   incorporated   with    their   own    Kiiifftlom.  |^"'l^" 
The  distinction  betwwn  the  two  states  seems  to  have  been  merged  in 
quite  forgotten  in  the  thirteenth  century;  ncitlicr  side  in  tinh  King- 
the  controversiies  of  that  time  drew  any  distinction  between     "'" 
the  tenure  of  Fife  and  the  tenure  of  Galloway ;  the  claims 
of  the  English  Crown  were  asserted,  admitted,  or  denied, 
equally  with   regard  to  both.     Yet  the  relations  between  Origiiwl 
Kngland  and   Sci>tlaud   proper   and   the  relations  between  Uitwceu 
England  and  Strathclyde  or  Cumlwrhmd,  though  much  the  J^J*,'^' 
rame  in  tlieir  nature,  were  wholly  different  in  their  origin.  Htmth- 
Tbe  relation  in  which  Scotland  stood  to  England  was  one  Cumbvr- 
of  Commendation  ;  the  relation  in  which  Cumberland  stood  .t"  1  **'! 
to  EngUnd  was  one  of  original  grant.    This  last  fact  marks  ^j*'"  ^^ 
a  distinct  advance  in  feudal  ideas.     Cumberland  was  from  proper, 
the  beginning   a  real   territorial   fief.     Eadward   did   not 
grant  Scotland  to  Constautiue^  because  Scotland  had  never 
been  his;   but  Constantine  and  bis  people^  by  their  own 
actj  put   themselves  in   the  same  position   aa  if  it  had 
been  so  granted.     But  Endmund  really  did  grant  Cum- 
berland to  Malcolm;  he  grouted  him   a  territory   \diich 
be  bad  himself  conquerc<l,  and  which  he  might  have  kept 
in  his  own  hands.     Ctmiberland   iu  short — including,  as 
mmt  not  be  forgotten,  the  south-western  shires  of  modern, 
ijScotland — was  held  by  the  Scottish   King  or  his  son   as 
i  feudal  benefice  in  the  strictest  sense. 

Cumberland  then  was  truly  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of  Eng-  Grant  of 
feod,  but  it  was  not  a  fief  held  within  the  Kingdom  of 
England.     This  last  position,  popularly  thought  to  be  the 
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ciui'.  111.  position  of  Cumberland,  was  really  the  position  of  Lothiau. 
The  date  of  the  grant  of  Lothian  is  not  perfectly  clear.^ 
But  whatever  was  the  date  of  the  grant,  there  can  be  no 
LotWaii  doubt  at  all  as  to  its  nature.  Lothian,  an  integral  part 
iMrLtif^  of  England,  could  bo  granted  only  as  any  other  part  of 
Eofland.  England  could  be  granted,  namely  to  be  beld  as  part  of 
England,  it«  ruler  being  in  the  poBition  of  an  Euglifih  Earl. 
If  the  grant  \ras  really  made  by  Kadgar,  this  is  still  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  on  ocoouul  of  the  unusual  friendliness 
of  the  relations  Wtwecn  Eadgar  and  Kenneth.  ICadgar 
miglit  well  grant,  and  Kenneth  might  well  accept,  a  purely 
English  government,  held  by  a  tenure  which  would  bind 
him  still  more  closclv  to  his  Enijlish  over-lord  than  either 
his  commendatory  i*eIation  for  Scotland  or  bis  feudal  rela- 
tion for  Strathclyde.  But  iu  such  a  grant  tbe  seeds  of 
separation  were  sown.  A  part  of  the  Kingdom  which  was 
buS^^'  S**^'*'*'**^  ^y  ^  foreign  sovereign,  on  whatever  terms  of 
n«iv«d  "1  dei)eudenee,  eould  not  long  remain  in  the  position  of  a 
province  governed  by  an  ordinary  Earl.  The  King  of 
Scots,  though  holding  all  his  dominions  by  various  kinds 
of  dependent  tennre,  could  not  be  dealt  with  in  any  portion 
of  them  like  a  simple  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians.  That 
the  possession  of  Lothian  would  under  all  ordinary  circum- 
stances remain  hervditary,  must  have  been  looked  for  from 
the  beginning,  litis  alone  would  distinguish  Lothian  from 
nil  other  EarWoms.  Though  it  was  very  common  to 
ap]H}int  the  son  of  a  deceased  Ealdorman  to  his  father's 
dignity,  still  he  had  not  so  much  as  a  preferential  claim ; 
the  office  wag  held  alt^^ther  at  tbe  pleasnre  of  the  King 
and  his  Witan.  But  when  a  proWuce  was  once  granted 
to  a  foreign  prince,  even  though  that  prince  retoained  a 
leudatorr  of  the  English  Crown,  this  sort  of  control  %vas 
]partcd  with  for  ever,  or  eould  be  recovered  only  at  tb«  cost 
of  wmr.     It  was  unavoidable  that  Lothian  should  Ijecoroe 
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hereditary  dominion  of  the  Scottish  Kings ;  it  was  chap.  m. 
almost  unavoidable  that  it  should  gradually  lose  its  distiuct  ^^"^^ 
character  and  the  remembronoe  of  its  distinct  tcmire,  and  Scotinmi, 

Strath. 
efaotdd  be  gradually  merged   in  the  mass  of  their  other  cl^df.  uid 

douumons.     By  the  time  of  the  great  controversy  of  the  ,nwJually 

thirteenth   century  the  distinction   eeems    to  have  been  W**^*'*' 

forgotten  on  both  sides,  exactly  as  it  was  in  the  case  of 

Strftthcl^de.  Tlie  claims  of  the  Eng-lish  King  were  the  some 

over  the  whole  couutrj',  over  Scotland,  Strathelvde,  and 

Ijothian ;  they  were  put  forward  as  a  whole  and  they  were 

^bccepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.     Yet,  when  we  weigh  the 

^■laims  of  Edward  the  First  by  the  letter  of  the  compacts 

^Btf  the  ieuHi  century,  if  we  pronounce  them  to  go  a  little 

^Beyond  the  mark  in  the  ease  of  Scotland  proper,  wo  must 

equally   pronounce  them  Uy  full  a   little  under  the  mark 

^^ia  the  case  of  Lothian.     Tlie  fact  is  that  the  progress  of 

^^^dal  ideas  had  wi|>ed  out  the  distinction,  and  had  brought 

HV>th  tenui'es  to  the  same  level.    The  alternative  by  that 

time  had  come  to  be  whether  Scotland,  iis  a  whole,  that  is, 

Scotland  proper,  Scottish  Stratliclyde,  and  Lothian,  should 

I  be  a  tibf  of  England  or  an  independent  Kingdom.     That 
Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and  Lothian  were  originally  all  de- 
^udenciet;  of  England,  but  held  in  three  difFereut  dt^rees 
of  dependence,  had  passed  out  of  mind  on  both  sides. 
It  was  then  to  be  expected  that  Lothian,  when  once  Latvr  lii>u 
^nted  to  the  King  of  Scots,  should  gradually  be  merged  Lothian, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.     But  the  peculiar  and  sin- 
gular  destiny   of  this   countrj'   could    hardly    have    been 
looked  for.      Neither   Eadgar  nor   Kenneth   could  dream  Lothionbe* 
Uiat  this  purely  English  or  Danish  province  would  become  i,iHt.'iriiyii 
the  historical  Scotland.     The  different  tenures  of  Scotland  ^''^•'"^ 
umI  Lothian  got  oonfoimded ;   the  Kings  of  Scots,  from 
I  Uie  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  became  English  in  man- 
Mis  and  language;    they  were  not  without  some   pre- 
tensious  tij  tlie  Crown  of  England,  and  not  without  some 
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CHAP.  m.  hopes  of  winning-  it.  They  thus  learnet]  to  attach  more 
and  more  value  to  the  English  part  of  their  dominions, 
and  they  laboured  to  spread  its  lanjE:uag«  aud  manners  over 
their  original  Celtic  temtory.  They  retained  their  ancient 
title  of  KingB  of  Soots,  but  they  became  in  truth  Kings 
of  En^j^lish  Lothian  and  of  Anglicized  Fife.  A  state  was 
thus  formed,  politically  distinct  from  England  and  which 
political  circumstances  gradually  made  bitterly  hostile  to 
England ;  a  stato  which  indeed  retained  a  dark  and 
mysterious  Celtic  background,  but  which,  as  it  appears 
in  history,  is  English  in  laws,  language,  and  manners, 
more  truly  English  indeed,  in  many  respects,  thou  Eng- 
land itself  remained  after  the  Norman  Conquest  As  in 
so  many  other  cases,  the  people  took  the  name  of  their 
sovereign  j  the  English  subjects  of  the  King  of  Scots 
learned  to  call  themselves  Scots  aud  their  eouutr)'  Scot- 
land. Meanwhile  the  true  Scots  1o  the  north  of  them, 
iiie  original  subjects  of  the  Scottish  dynasty,  forsaken  as 
it  were  by  their  natural  princes,  became  the  standing 
difficulty  of  their  government.  The  true  Scots  are  known 
in  history  only  ae  a  mass  of  torbuleut  tribes,  alien  in 
customs,  language,  and  feeling  from  those  who  had 
assumed  their  name — tribes  which  the  Kings  of  Dun- 
fermline and  Ediuhurgh  had  much  ado  to  keep  in  even 
nominal  subjection — tribes  which,  h}'  a  strange  turning 
about  of  relations,  were  ready  to  fight  for  their  English 
over-lord  against  the  Kings  of  Dunfermline  and  Edinbtirgh. 
Analogy  The  history  of  Scotland  is  in  many  respects  strikingly 
the  hutory  analogous  to  the  history  of  Switzerland.  I  pasa  by  the 
singular  likeness  in  tlie  national  character  of  the  two 
j)eoples,  a  likeness  to  be  traced  alike  in  the  virtues  and  in 
the  defects  of  each.  I  speak  only  of  the  outward  facts  of 
their  history.  In  the  case  of  Switzerland,  portions  of  the 
German,  Burgundian,  and  Italian  nations  were,  through 
a  variety  of  political  causes,  detached  from  the  main  body 
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if  their  respective  couDtr^'men,  and  became  united  by  a  chap.  nt. 
cIo8G  political  tie  to  one  another.  They  thus  formed  an  Their  pod- 
artificial  nation,*  a  political  and  historical  nation,  but  not  H^tHioiAl 
a  nation  of  common  blood  and  speech.  In  the  case  of  Scot-  o**'*^"*- 
land.  portions  of  the  Englisli,  Welsh,  and  Irish  '^  nations 
were  in  like  manner  detached  from  the  main  body  of  their  ' 
own  people;  they  became  in  like  manner  poHtieally  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  grew  in  like  manner  into  an 
artificial  nation.  In  both  cases  it  is  often  amusing  to  hear 
en  claim  as  their  forefathers  those  who  were  the  bitterest 
lemics  of  their  real  forefathers.  But  in  IjoIIi  cases  it  is 
ore  important  to  murk  what  the  history  both  of  Switzer- 
land and  of  Scotland  abundantly  proves,  that  an  artificial 
.tion  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  as  true  and  honourable 
rational  feeling*  as  any  nation  of  the  most  unmixed  blood 
and  language.  The  history  both  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Scotland  presents  so  many  materials  for  honest  pride  that 
is  a  pity  that  exaggerations  and  per\'ersions  of  history 
should  have  ever  been  allowed  to  step  in  in  either  case. 
And,  to  cite  one  point  more  of  likeness,  each  people  has 
kwn  its  national  name  from  a  very  small  portion  of 
llta  territory  and  population.  Switzerland,  German,  Bur- 
indian,  and  Italian^  has  derived  its  common  name  from 
single  small  Canton  of  Schwyz.  Scotland,  English, 
^eUh^  and  Gaelic,  has  derived  its  common  name  from 
the  original  small  colony  of  Irish  Scots  who  settled  on 
the  coast  o{  Argj'llshire. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  Scottish  question  at  length,  both  Owe  of 
Wause    of    its    intrinsic    importance,    and   because    theumif^goua 
nations    between    the    Crowns    of   England    and    Scot-  ^^JjjJ^^^ 
hud  will  call    for   constant   notice   in  the  coiu-se  of  our 

'  Bm  Uiitory  of  Federml  Goveniment,  i.  i  ao. 

'  A^pun  1  keep  clear  of  all  m&Kefl  aliuut  Picte  and  SooUi.  My  divifliou 
^  tne  npoQ  uiy  theory,  except  iha  wild  one  of  Pinktirton.  l^ie  Pietji 
*■«  lilhar  Irish  or  Webb — in  the  wide  senae  of  thoso  two  wonlfl. 

*0L.  I.  K 
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OSAP.  ur.  history.  The  case  with  regard  to  Walee  is  the  case  of 
Scotland  over  apain.  The  homage  of  the  Welsh  Kings 
wae  always  due,  and  was  constantly  exacted,  from  the 
days   of   Ecgberbt    and    Eadward    onwards.      The    only 

laSj.  diflTerence  was  in  the  final  result.  Wales  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Enfflish  Kingdom  at  the  close  of  the 

i3s8,  thirteenth  century  j  Scotland  obtained  perfect  iudeiiend- 
ence  in  the  fourteenth.  The  life  of  one  man  made  all 
the  difference.  The  Great  Edward  lived  thoroughly  to 
secure  his  Welsh  conquest;  before  he  had  thoroughly 
secured  his  Scottish  couquest,  his  mission  had  passed  to 
a  son  who  could  not  keep  his  crown  on  his  head  at  home. 

Before  we  leave  tliis  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
what  the  reUtions  between  a  dependent  Kingdom  and  its 
8uj>erior  Lord  really  were.  The  King  of  the  English  did 
not,  by  virtue  of  the  Commendation,  claim  any  juris- 
diction within  the  dominions  of  hiu  vassals.  The  indi- 
vidual inhabitant  of  Scotland  stood  in  no  relation  to  the 
suzerain  King.^  The  relation  was  a  purely  international 
one.  The  King  and  people  of  the  Soots  chose  the  King 
of  the  English  as  their  Father  and  Lord;  it  became  his 
duty  to  protect  them  against  their  enemies,  and  it  became 
their  duty  to  serve  him  against  his  enemies.  But  with 
the  internal  management  of  the  Scottish  Kingdom  he  had 
no  concern,  nor  did  this  or  that  individual  Scot  become 
his  man  or  his  subject.  Such  was  the  relation ;  as  wc 
go  on,  we  sliall  see  its  engagements  broken  on  both  sides. 
We  shall  find  the  Scottish  vassal  more  than  once  breaking 
through  his  obligation  of  fidelity,  and  we  shall  once  at 
least  find  the  English  Over-lord  of  Strathclydc  breaking 
through  his  obligation  of  protection,  setting  up  an  unjust 
claim  to  a  tribute  which  was  not  imposed  by  the  original 
grant,  and  cruelly  devastating  the  country  in  revenge  for 

*  tSee  Appenilix  G. 
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perfectly  jostifiablc  retosal  of  biB  dcmaDds.'     But  such 
ches  of  duty  on  both  sides  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to 
England  ami  Scotland ;   they  form  a  very  large  jiortion 
of  the  history  of  any  two  eountriea  between  which  such 
rclatiouH  existed.     The  truth  is  that  the  feudal  or  com- 
mendatorj'  relation  \b  a  very  delicate  one,  one  which  oflera 
t  temptations  to  a  breach  of  its  duties  on  both  sides, 
mptatious  which,  iu  a  rude  age,  must  often  have  been 
csislibk*.     The  relation  is  not  identical  with  the  modern 
reUtion   between  the   Mother  Country  and    it«  colonies 
^^nd  dependencies,  but  there  are  many  points  of  analogy 
^Between  the  two.      And   we   all    know  well    how   very 
^Relicate  the   relation  always  is   between   the   Metropolis 
and  its  colony.     But  the  point  to  be  home  in  mind  is 
^Ukat  the  English  Over-lord  of  Scotland,  Strathclyde,  and 
^BWales  claimed  no  sovereignty  witliin  those  countries,  but 
^bbly  a  superiority  over  them.     He  claimed  such  a  superi- 
ority as  the  King  of  the  French  exercised,  or  claimed  to 
exercise,  over  the   Duke  of  the  Normans.      The  relation 
wms   less   close   than  the   relation    between  the   £m]>eror 
and  the  German  Princes,  as  no  common  Diet  looked  after 
the   common    interests    of  all.      That   the    Scottish    and 
Welsh    princes    had   the   right,   which    they   most   likely 
deemed  a  burthen,  of  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Eng- 
lish "Witan   is  certain ;  it  is  equally  certain  tliat  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Scottish  and  Cambrian  princes  was  ex- 
ceedingly rare.*     And  at  any  rate  they  must  have  come 
only  in   their  personal  capacity,  to  transact  any  business 
which   they  might  have  with   their  Over- lord  and  his 
ooonsellors.     We  cannot  suppose  that  the  English  Gemot 
ms  ever  attended  by  any  Scottish  or  Welsh  Witan  Ix'vond 
the  immediate  suite  of  the  Scottisli  and  Welsh  Kings.    The 


'  I  rsfer  to  tha  tmiMctions  Wtwecn  iStbolred  uid  MAkdm  of  Cnniber* 
bnd,  which  I  ahill  fp«iik  of  in  my  fifUi  Cbaitler. 
'  K«e  ApptDdix  Q. 
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L'HAi'.  111.  Kings  came,  because  they  were  the  men  of  the  English 
Ovcr-lordj  but  the  private  Scot  or  Briton  was  not  the  man 
of  the  English  Over-lord,  and  had  no  need  to  attend  the 
Assembly  which  he  summoned.  As  little  can  we  suppose 
that  the  English  Gemot  assumed  to  make  law^  for  Wales 
or  Scotland.  Neither  can  we  suppose  that  tlie  Welsh  and 
Scottish  Princes,  though  they  sign  the  acts  of  the  Gem6t8 
at  which  they  were  present,  took  any  active  share  or 
interest  in  purely  English  affairs. 
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The  KiDg  of  tlic  English  was  thus  suzerain  lord  or 
external  superior  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Isle  of  Britain. 
In  that  chamctcr,  our  Kings^  from  the  da^'s  of  ^thel- 
stan  onwanls,  assumed  titles  be^'ond  those  of  ordinary 
royalty,  titles  which  in  etrictness  belonged  only  to  the 
successors  of  Charles  and  of  Constantine.  They  appear 
in  their  public  acts  as  BasileuB,  CeBsar,  Imperalor,  Im- 
perator  AuffuHus}  Several  questions  at  once  arise.  Are 
these  titles  mere  outpourings  of  vanity,  mere  pieces  of 
inAated  rhetoric,  mere  specimens  of  the  turgid  style  of 
the  tenth  century  ?  Or  do  they  imply  a  serious  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Kings  to  be  looked  on  as  some- 
thing more  than  more  Kings,  to  be  deemed  the  peers 
of  the  Lords  of  Imperial  Rome,  Old  and  New?  And  if 
they  do  imply  such  a  claim,  from  what  was  that  claim 
understood  to  be  derived  ?  Did  the  Emperors  of  Britain 
in  tJie  tenth  century  inherit,  or  claim  to  inherit,  their 
Imperial  rank  from  the  provincial  Emperors  who  reigned 
in  Britain  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries?  Arc  we 
to  trace  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  Imperial  sovereignty 
&om  Camusius  onwards,  through  Maximus,  Constantine,* 
Aurelius  Amhrosius,  and  the  eight  Brctwaldas,  down  to 


*  See  Appendix  B. 

*  That  ifi  of  couree  not  Con«tiuitiDe   tfau  Oreotj  but  Constiintine   tlw 
"  Tynmt"  of  the  fifth  oentury. 
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be  Impctatmci  and  Ba^ileh  of  the  days  succeeding^  the  chap.  m. 


Hkve 


^Hie  In 

^f^VQXCLKXi^^^ox\»  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Strathclvde?     Or  srd.  Or  arc 
..,  ...  ,  ..."  „,      I'hcv  Iwir- 

are  we  to  see  in  these  titles  merely  an  imitation  of  the  rowwi  fn.m 

tylo  of  the  contoraporary  Roman  Emperors,  Eastern  mid  Jj^  ^*J*  **' 

restcm ;  an  imitation   indeed   not  c-ronndcd  solely  on  a  tfmpomiy 

l'jn|>erorB, 

_  jve  of  sounding  titles,  but  on  a  feeling  that  the  Engliah  throuifh 
•oTcreignty  was  in.  some  sort  greater  tlian  that  of  ordinary  Jjiaftiwf 
Kings,  that  it  had  something  in  common  with  that  of  the  P<w»^onof 
Empprnrn.  that  in  tfuth  the  King  of  tlio  English  held  in  luhKiuj 
^Ais  own  island  n  position  answering  to  that  which  the  Em-  ^rioi  one  I 
^^eror  of  the  Romans  held  in  the  rest  of  the  world  ?    These 
^^oestions  have  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  contro- 

rersy.    My  own  Ijolicf,  hricfly  to  sum  it  up,  is  tliat  vanity  The  third 
and  the  love  of  sounding  titles  may  well  have  had  some  ^1,^  ^^^ 
secondary  share  in  the  matter,  but  yet  that  these  titles  **'"^- 
^^rere  serioasly  meant  as  a  distinct  assertion  of  the  Im- 
^Berial  position  of  the  English  Crown.     But  I  do  not  bc- 
^Beve  that  tliere  was  the  least  thought  of  any  succession 
^from  the  ancient  provincial  Emperors,  or  from  any  phan- 
tom of  Imperial  sovereignty  which  may  have  lingered  nn 
among  the  Welsh  at  the  time  of  the  English  Conquest 
or  afterwards.     I  believe  that  these  titles  were  assumed 
in  order  to   claim   for   the  English   Crown    an  absolute 
independence  of  the   liomau   Empire,  and   at   the   same 
time  to  aeeert  its    right  to   a    superiority  over  all   the 
of  Britain   of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  the 
Tmpcror  exercised,  or  claimed   to   exercise,   over  nil  the 
fiinocfi   of  the   Continent.      I   believe   in    short   that,  as 
Oie  Metropolitan  of  England  was  sometimes  spolcen  of  as 
Pdpe  of   another   world,*    so   the    King   of  the   English 
dumcd  to  be  Emperor  of  the  same  island  world,  a  world 
wer  which  the   Lord   of  the  greater  world  at   Rome  or 
it  Constantinople  had   uo   authority.     I  will   now  go  on 

*  Hee  Apiwodix  B. 


CHAP.  m.  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  conclosions  to  which  I  have 

come. 
Turgid  It   is   undoubtedly  true   that   tho   Latin   Charters   of 

tbi  Latin  ^^^  Kings  darings  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  centxiry 
J2^J^j^"*aro  the  most  turg-id  and  absnrd  of  all  human  compo- 
century.  sitions.  Nothing  w  said  Btraightforwardly;  no  idea  is 
expressed  by  the  word  which  wowld  most  naturally  occur 
to  express  it.  The  Latin  language  is  ransacked  for 
strange  and  ont  of  the  way  terms ;  and  when  Latin 
fails,  the  writers  draw  on  whatever  store  of  Greek  they 
enjoyed.  They  turn  the  whole  into  a  piebald  or  mongrel 
langiiage,  something  like  the  jargon  of  English  lawyers 
in  the  seventeenth  century.'  Wlien  such  a  taste  pre- 
vailed, it  was  no  wonder  that  the  titles  of  King,  Ealdor- 
man,  and  Bishop  were  thought  not  grand  enough,  and 
Prevalent   that  tho  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State  were  described 

MHO  of  -  .  in  •  •  11-      •»    1  1 

Greek  and  by  strange,   foreign,   and   often   quite   unmtelUgible    de- 

^^^g^  signations,  Roman,  Greek,  Persian,  anything  that  came 

tides.  uppermost.     Again,  it  is  no   less  true  that   this  sort   of 

tation  **  affectation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Latin  Char- 

hiitiiy  tg]^^     Those  which  are  drawn  up  in  Eng-lish  are  for  the 

tii«Engiinh  most  part  simple  and  businoas-like,  and  in  them  the  use 

Tbo  Im-  ^^  Imperial  titles  is  very  much  rarer.*    Still  I  cannot  look 

perinl  title*  on  such  titles  as  BasiUug^  Imperator^  Imperalor  Juffits/v^, 
th«n  con-  n,     ■  i-  IT  >■  •  Tir 

veyed  »  afl  mcrc  effusions  of  swelling  rhetoric.  We  must  remem- 
muinbL  ^'  ^***'  *^®y  ^®"^  "^'^  forma!  titles,  titles  to  which  a  very 
widwcHje  distinct  meaning  was  attached,  titles  which  expressed  a 
to  be  takoD  special  position  and  which  carried  with  them  a  special 
midom.  reverence,  titles  which  were  not  then,  as  they  are  now, 
taken  np  at  random  by  every  upstart  who,  half  in  shame, 
half  in  Belf-conocit,  shrinks  from  calling  himself  by  the 
•traightforward  title  of  King.  Any  one  who  knows  what 
the  media!val  theory  of  the  Empire  was  will  understand  that 


'  For  a  ipocitnen  of  tbU  style  we  Maoaulay,  Hist,  of  Eog.  L  358. 
"  Am  Appendix  B. 
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for  a  man  to  call  himself  Imptrralor  AuffttHii*  \va8  in  thoBc  chap.  hi. 
da^  no  light   matter.     It  waa  the   sort  of  thing  which 
the  vainest  potentate  would  hardly  do  without  some  kind 
,of  reason  for  it.     For  an  ordinnrj  King  to  call    himself 
iperor  was  very  nearly  as  strong  a  measure  as  it  woidd 

ave  heen  for  an  ordinary  Archhishop  to  call  himself 
Pope.  BMileu9  again^  the  favourite  title  of  all,  was  Force  of 
one  specially  Imperial ;  hy  a  caprice  of  language  it  had  BtuilnM. 
become  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Imjitralvr ;  it  was  the 
special  title  of  the  Eastern  Emperors,  the  assumption  of 
which  by  any  other  prince  vras  held  by  them  to  bo 
an  infringement  of  their  sole  claim  to  represent  the  old 
Boman  sovereignty.  It  is  hard  to  beHeve  that  oar  Kings 
would  have  assumed  a  title  atirrounded  by  such  aesocia- 
i^tions,  and  which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  many 
[disputes,  merely  to  make  a  sentence  in  a  charter  sound 

Lorc  BwcUiug.  It  is  hard  to  1>elievo  that  they  would  have 
assumed  it  without  a  direct  intention  to  claim  thereby  a 
distinctly  Imperial  sovereignty.  Still,  considering  the  fond- 
ness for  Greek  titles  and  Greek  words  of  all  kinds  which 
the  Charters  so  constantly  display,  if  the  title  of  Basileut 
stood  alone,  it  might  not  be  safe  to  lay  too  much  stress 
upon  it.  But  when  we  also  meet  with  Gesar,  Imperatvr,  still  more 
and  Augn^tus^  it  is  impossible  to  believe  tliat  any   title  unj„,rt  of 


U 


of  the   class  was   assumed   without   a   meaning. 

ever  we  say  of  the  Greek   title  of  Basifeii4i^  these  Latin 

UtJes  at  least  were  not  vague  descriptions  borrowed  from 
r^  strange   and  half  unintelligible   language.     They  were 

titles  in  familiar  use,  titles  which  every  one  imderstood, 
^^titles  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  age  studiously  ajijiliod 
^K  to  one  potentate  and  to  one  potentate  only.  They  were 
^H  titles  whose  force  and  use  must  have  been  perfectly  well 
^P  known  to  every  man  who  understood  the  Latin  language 
"  U  all.     It  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  such  titles  should 

have  been  taken   up  at  random.     They  could  have  had 


i 
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DO  object  bat  to  claim  for  the  Prince  who  aeeumed  them 
a  sovereignty  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  belong^  to 
the  Prince  for  whom  they  were  ooumioaly  reserved. 

Grautiug:  then  that  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
titles  had  a  meaning,  and  that  it  was  not  a  mere  piece 
of  rhetorical  vanity,  the  second  question  follows; — Was 
there  any  real  continuous  Imperial  tradition  handed  on 
from  the  days  of  the  provincial  Emperors,  or  were  the 
Imperial  titles  simply  assumed  in  imitation,  or  rivalry,  or 
whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  of  the  contemporary  German, 
Italian,  and  Byzantine  Emperors?  My  ovra  conviction 
ia  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.'  I 
do  not  see  how  any  continuous  Imperial  tradition  coidd 
have  been  handed  on  from  a  Iloman  ruler  in  Britain  to  a 
West-Saxon  Kin^.  Every  eircimistauce  of  the  English 
Conquest  shuts  out  such  a  belief.  It  is  likely  enough  that 
in  Wales  and  Cornwall  memories  might  still  linger  on  from 
the  days  when  Clears  and  Augnsti  reigfned  in  Britain. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  Aurelius  or  Arthur  or  any  other 
Welsh  leader  may  have  put  forward  some  sort  of  Imperial 
pretensions.  But  that  these  princes  should  have  handed 
on  such  rights  or  claims  to  their  English  c-onquerors  and 
destroyers  seems  to  me  uttcriy  inconceivable.  We  have 
seen  in  the  last  Chapter  how  completely  the  English  Con- 
quest of  Britain  differed  from  all  other  Teutonic  conquests. 
Elsewhere  the  conquerors  became  more  or  less  Romanized  j 
they  rejoiced  to  receive  from  the  reigning  Emperor  the 
investiture  of  some  Roman  dignity,  some  empty  title  of 
Consul  or  Patrician.  From  the  assumption  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity  itself  our  whole  race  shrank  with  a  kind 
of  snperstitiouB  awe  till  the  spell  was  broken  by  the 
ooronation  of  tiie  Great  Ctiarles.  This  last  motive  indeed 
was  one  which  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
^llc  or  Ceawlin ;  but  ite  place  would  he  ftiUy  suppUed 


*  S«*c  A|>p?iiilix  B. 
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by  utter  ignorance,   card«ssn«s8,  and   contempt  for  the 
titles   and   institations   of  the  vanquished.     Consul,  Pa- 
rictan,  Augustas,  all  would  be  alike  unintelligible  and 
leepicalile  in   their  eyes.     And,  before  we   rule    tliat  an 
!lnglish  Bretwalda  or  an  Emperor  of  Britain  was  in  any 
a  soeoesor  of  the  so-called  Tyrants*  or  Provincial 
Emjwrors,  let  us  remember  what   the   position   of  these 
lynuitB   or   Emperois   really  was,     Carausius,   Maximus, 
^Cocstazitice,  and   the  rest,   never   called  themselves  Em- 
erors  of  Britain.    According  to  the  strict  Imperial  tlieory. 
Emperor  of  Bntuin   is  an   absurd  imj^ossibility ;   the 
titles  assumed  by  Eadgar  are  in  themselves  as  ridiculous 
the  titles  assumed  by  the  persons  who  in  later  times 
ive  called  themselves  "  Emperor  of  Austria,"  •'  Emperor 
ttf   Ilayti,"   "  Emperor   of    Mexico/'   "  Emperor   of   the 
Trench."     Tlie  Emperor  is  cs8enti;illy  Lord  of  Rome  and 
tlie  World ;   and  it  was  only  by  setting  itself  up   as 
sg  in  some  sort  another  world  that  Britain  could  lay 
n»y  claim  to  either  Pope  or  nn  Emperor  of  its  own.     But 
^tbe  verj-  last   thought  of  the   old  T^Tanta   or  Provincial 
Emperors  would  have  been  to  claim  any  independent  ex- 

Iietencc  for  Britain,  Gaul^  or  any  other  part  of  the  Empire 
of  which  thf)'  miglit  have  gained  possession.  Nothing 
dold  be  fiirthor  from  their  wishes  than  to  set  up  any- 
thing like  a  separate  national  Kingdom.  They  were  pre- 
tendera  to  the  whole  Empire,  if  they  could  get  it,  and 
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'  T^te  wonl  Tyrant  in  tboM  timea  Innu  a  bodbo  which  mftjr  be  called 
I  DMUferehiciU  antitype  of  ita  old  Greak  t&aae.  Tho  Greek  Tymnt  wna 
a  man  wbo  obtaiofrd  kiogiy  powar  in  a  otmuuonntMiltb ;  tlte  Tyniotd  of 
Um  third  and  Fourth  centuriea  wore  men  who  rmrolted  against  a  lawful 
Eaqteror.  In  both  tsues,  tbo  word  io  strictueas  expresses  only  the  origin 
4  powar,  and  not  the  mudtj  of  its  exerciiw.  Many  uf  the  so-called  T^-ranta 
*<ra  eioeUtmt  rulers.  But  tb«  Imperial  T^-rant  bad  tbu  grant  advanta^ 
"V«r  the  Gr^ek  Tyrant,  that  saooeas  might  turn  liim  into  a  law^  Kmperor, 
«hUe  the  Greek  Tyrant  remained  a  Tyrant  always.  In  mediffit'al  writors 
tiM  WQid  is  constantly  nsod  in  tfaii  later  Imperial  sense,  as  eqairalent  to 
"snrpfff*'  or  "  prel^nder." 
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they  uot  uncommonly  did  get  it  iu  the  end.  A  muu 
who  began  as  Tyrant  often  became  a  lawful  Emperor, 
either  by  deposing  tlie  reijEfning-  Emperor  or  by  being 
accepted  by  him  as  his  colleague.  Carausius,  the  first 
British  Emperor  according  to  this  theory,  lield  not  only 
Britain  but  jmrt  of  Gaul.  It  must  not  be  thought  that 
part  of  Gaul  had  been  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  a 
national  sovereign  of  Britain,  as  Calais  was  by  Edward 
th<!  Third  and  Boidogne  by  Tlonry  the  Eighth.  Britain 
and  part  of  Gaul  were  simply  those  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire  of  which  Carausius,  a  candidate  for  the  whole 
Empire,  had  been  able  actually  to  possess  himself.  At 
last  Carausius  was  accepted  as  a  colleague  by  Diocletian 
and  MaximiaUi  and  so  became  a  lawful  Cssar  and  Aa- 
gustuB.  Allectus  was  less  fortunate;  he  never  got  beyond 
Britain,  and  instead  of  being  acknowledged  as  a  ool- 
leagne,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Constantius.  Con- 
stantius  himself  reigned  in  Britiin;  but  no  one  would 
call  Constantius  a  British  Emperor^  and  Carausius  waa  a 
British  Emperor  Just  as  little.  Magnentius,  Maximus, 
Constantinc,  were  simply  Emperors  whose  career  began 
in  Britain  and  not  in  Syria  or  A&ica;  they  were  not 
content  to  reign  as  British  Emperors  or  Em}>cror8  of 
Britain ;  they  speedily  asserted  their  claim  to  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  Boman  world  as  they  had  strength  to 
win  and  to  keep.  Now  it  is  perfectly  possible,  especially 
if  any  of  the  Welsh  prinees  were  descendants  of  Maxi- 
mum, that  a  remembrance  of  these  Emperors  may  have 
rorvived  in  Britain,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  an  Emperor  who  set  furth  from  Britain 
may  be  the  kernel  of  truth  round  which  much  of  the 
mythical  history  of  Arthur  has  gathered.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly hard  to  understand  the  analogy  between  a  Roman 
General,  trjiug  to  obtain  the  whole  Koman  Empire,  but 
who  is  unabU«   to  obtain   more  than    Britain  or    Britain 
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nd  Oaul,  and  a  Tontouic  chief,  winning  by  his  own  sword  chap.  in. 
yme  sort  of  superiority  over  the  other  princes,  Celtic  and  j^f"  ^"^ 
Peutonic,  within  the  Isle  of  Britain.     The  essence  of  the  waldw. 

sition   of  Corausiua    and    his    Buccessors   is    that   they 

Bpired  to  an  universal  dominion,  and  with  such  domi[»ion 

ay   independent  or  national    existence  on   the  part  of 

Jritain  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent.    The  essence 

^of  the  position  of  an  English  Bretwalda    or  Batiileus  is 

that  he   is  the  very  emhodiment  of  an   independent   na- 

HtioDal  existence,  that  he  aspires   to  a  dominion   purely 

Hinsnlar,  that  he  claims  supremacy  over  everything  within 

tie  Island,  but  aspires  to  no  conipiests  beyond  it.     He 

is  a  "Wieldcr  of  Britain,"  Emperor  so  far  as  he  is  in- 

de]>endent  of  either  continental  Empire,  Emperor  so  fiir 

as  he  eicreisos  Imperial  power  over  vassal  princes  within 

hifl  own  island.     I  can  sec  uo  likeness  between  him  and  a 

Roman  General,  who  aspires  to  reig^  on  the  Seven  Hills, 

Blbnt  who  is  unluekUy  shut  up  against  his  will  within  the 

four  seas  of  Britain.' 

I  infer  then  that  the   Imperial  style  affected   by  our 
Kings  from  ^£thelstan  onwards  was  not  derived  by  any 
oontiiiaous  tradition  from  any  earlier  British  or  Roman 
£mpire.     It  is  in  the  circumstances  of  tlieir  own  Kingdom,  Exrl*n*- 
and  in  the  general  circumstances  of  Euroj>e  during  the  foimd  io 
inth  and  tenth  centuries,  that  we  must  look  for  the  causes  Jj^„^'^"" 
vhich   led  them  to  challenge   Imperial  rank.     Eeghcrht,  the  timo. 
it  should  not  be  forgotten,  was  the  friend,  the  gnost,  and  Chm-lesind 
BO  doubt  the  pupil,  of  Charles  the  Great.^     Ecgl>erht  was 
diosen  to  the  West-Saxon  throne  in  the  very  year  in  which       800. 

'  AAer  all  tlie  ease  of  an  Emperor  or  Tynnt  reigning  in  BriUun  koA 
Britain  only  vu  «xoeHively  rare.  It  could  have  happened  only  in  the  cue 
ef  those  fleeting  Tyranta  of  whom  the  laud  was  s.iid  to  Ui  fortile>  nnd 
who  rone  aiul  fell  withuut,  being  recorded.  Ail  ths  nioro  raiuoiut  men 
cf  the  cIms,  Caraasiojt,  Maximun,  Conntanthio,  poucmod  sume  part  of 
be  eoDlfaMaUl  domliuou  of  the  Kmpim.  aad  sought  to  powaa  the 
vhole. 

'  Sm  ftbore,  pp.  38,  39. 
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the  Old  Borne  re-iissertedj  in  the  person  of  Charles,  her 
right  to  choose  her  own  Emperor.  We  cannot  doubt  thatj 
through  his  whole  career,  he  had  Charles  before  htm  as  his 
model,  and  that  his  object  was  to  establish  for  himself  the 
same  land  of  dominion  in  his  own  island  which  Charles 
had  established  on  the  Continent.  But  Ecgberht  never 
assumed  any  higher  style  than  that  of  King  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  even  that,  as  far  as  we  know,  but  once  only.* 
In  his  days  the  unity  of  the  Western  Empire  still  remained 
unbroken  under  his  benefactor  and  his  benefactor's  son. 
It  was  enough  for  the  West-Saxon  King  to  feel  himself 
well  nigh  the  only  independent  Priuce  in  AVestem  Chris- 
tendom, mthoat  setting  himself  up  as  a  rival  Emperor. 
The  schemes  of  Ecgberht,  checked  under  his  immediate 
successors  by  the  Danish  invasions,  were  in  the  end  really 
promoted  by  those  invasions,  through  the  weakening  and 
destruction  of  the  other  English  Kingdoms.  At  last  his 
whole  plan  wa.s  carried  out  in  the  latest  days  of  Eudward, 
and  it  was  established  in  a  more  thoronghly  organized  form 
by  jEtheUtan.  The  whole  Isle  of  Britain  was  now,  in 
diifereut  degrees  of  subjection  and  dependency,  under  their 
supreme  dominion.  Now,  and  not  before,  begins  the  use 
of  the  ImiK-rial  titles.  J^thelstan,  in  whose  reign  the 
connexion  between  England  and  the  Continent  was  so 
unusually  busy,  /Ethelstan,  Lord  of  all  Britain,  and  con- 
nected by  marriage  and  friendship  with  all  the  greatest 
princes  of  Europe,  could  hardly  fail  to  realize  the  gi'eatness 
of  his  own  position.  He  might  well  feel  himself  to  be  the 
peer  of  Emperors.  He  was  the  one  Prince  whose  dominions 
had  never,  since  his  own  nation  entered  them,  acknowledged 
any  superiority  in  the  Ix>i*d  of  either  Rome,  Of  our  island 
at  least  might  he  said,  whether  in  honour  or  in  reproach, 

"  Da  tributo  CteiMrii  nemo  oo|^tebat; 
OmQCfl  erant  Ctenxca ;  Demo  oensum  dabftt."* 

»  Bee  p.  39. 

■  Oriinui'k  QcUkhlc  Auf  Ktinig  Friwlricb  (Derliii  1S44).  p.  65. 
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Whatever  vague  aud  transitory  homn^  Civaor  may  have  ohap.  hi, 

^beoeived  from  Scots  or  Northural>rian8,  it  is  certain  thatP"™'"'*' 
^B  luiiuog; 

no   King  of  the   West-Saxons  ever  knew  a  superior  be-  botwoon 

ond  the  limits  of  his  own  island.     But^  from  tlie  daystiouftm! 
f  Ecgberht  onwards,  every  King  of  the  Wost-Saxons  had  ^^^[^^ 
ibiimed  or  aspired  to  a  superiority  of  his  own  through  the 
hole  extent  of  his  own  island;  and  now  iEthoIstan  had 
inverted  those  lofty  dreams  into  a  living  reality.     Gaul, 
pain,  Italy,  Denmark^  the  Slavonic  and  other  less  known 
ids  beyond   the  Elbe,  all  had  bowed   to   the  dominion 
if  the  first  Teutonic  Ceesar.     To  England  alone  he  had 
jbeen  a  model  and  a  counsellor,  but  not  a  master.     As  the 
e  perfectly  independent  prince  in  Western  Christendomj 
Ithclstan  was   the  equal   of  Emperors,  and  vnthin  his 
>wn  island  he  held  the  same  position  which  the  Emperors 
lield  in  the  rest  of  the  world.     Like  an  Emperor,  he  not 
^nly  had  his  own  Kingdom,  governed  under  him  by  his 
cwn   Dukes  or  Ealdormen,  but  his   Kingdom   was  sur- 
rounded by  a   circle  of  vassal  princes  who   paid    to   him 
the  homage  which  he.  himself  paid  to  no  superior  upon 
earth.     As  no  other  prince  in  Western  Christendom  could 
claim  for  his  own  Kingdom  the  same  perfect  independence 
of  aU  Imi>erial  superiority,  so  no  other  prince  in  Western 
Christendom  could  show,  among  a  crowd  of  dependent 
princes,  so  perfect  a  reproduction  of  the  Imperial  majesty. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  the  first  halfNouni- 
of  the  tenth  century  there  was  not,  as  there  was  before  ^know- 
uid  after,  any  one  Emperor  universally  acknowledged  by  'g,Jf*^p 
all  the  Christian  states  of  the  West.     The  days  of  the  at  tbii 
Carolingian  Csesars  were   pnst ;    the   days  of  tlic   Saxon  888-896. 
Ctesars  were  not  yet  come.    Guy,  Lambert,  Berengarj  were 
Angusti  not  less  fleeting,  and  far  more  feeble,  than  any  of 
the  Tyrants  of  whom  Britain  had  once  been  so  fei-tile. 
llie  King  of  the  English  and  Lord  of  all  Britain  might 
well  feel  himself  to  l>e  a  truer  representative  of  Imperial 
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greatness  tlian  Emperors  whose  iiile  was  at  most  confinod 
to  a  corner  of  Italy.  He  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  second 
among  Western  Kings.  The  Kin^  of  the  Eaytcni  Franks, 
not  yet  Ilmperors  in  formal  rnnk,  bnt  iQ:)rked  oat  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  as  the  predestined  heirs  of  Charles,  were 
tlie  only  rulers  who  could  be  held  to  surpass  him  in  ][x>wer 
and  glory.  Without  waiting  for  any  formal  coronation, 
the  soldiers  of  Henry  and  Otto  bad  saluted  their  victorious 
Kings  as  Imperatvres  and  Patrea  Pa/ritTt  and,  with  the 
some  feeling,  i£thelstan  assumed,  or  received  from  his 
counsellors,  the  titles  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with 
them.  Tlic  new  birth  of  the  Emj)irc  during:  the  reign  of 
Eadgar,  the  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great,  which  at  once 
restored  to  the  Imperial  Crown  no  small  portion  of  its 
ancient  power  and  dignity,  would  by  no  means  tend  to 
make  our  princes  lay  aside  any  Imperial  claims  which  they 
had  already  asserted.  Eladgar  was  on  the  best  terms  with 
his  Im|)eriiil  uncle;  still  it  miglit  be  thought  needful  to 
assert  that  England  owed  him  no  sort  of  homage,  and  that 
the  other  Priuoes  of  Britain  owed  homage  tu  Eadgar  and 
not  to  Otto. 

Here  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  not  in  any  taraditions 
of  Ambrosius  or  Caniusius,  is  to  be  found  the  txnc  expla- 
nation of  the  otherwise  startbng  title  of  Emperor  of  Britain. 
That  title  was  meant  at  once  to  assert  the  independence  of 
the  English  Crown  upon  any  foreign  superior,  and  to 
asBert  the  dejieudencc  of  all  the  other  powers  of  Britain 
upon  the  English  Crown.  It  was  meant  to  assort  that 
tlie  King  of  the  English  was  not  the  homager  but  the 
peep  alike  of  the  Imperattir  of  the  West  and  of  the  Basileus 
of  the  East,  and  it  was  meant  to  assert  that  Soots,  Welsh, 
and  Cumbrians  owed  no  duty  to  Rome  or  to  Byzantium, 
but  only  to  their  Father  and  Lord  at  Winchester.  The 
Imjiena}  titles  last  in  common  use  down  to  the  Norman 
Ci»niiu«3t ;  ader  that  their  emplo}Tnent  is  rmre,  and  they 
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itally  die  out  ul together.     And  why?     Because  the  chap.  m. 
oriDan  and  Angevin  Kings,  though  by  no  means  dis-  fwe^us® 
willingly  to  abate  a  tittle  of  the  rights  of  their  pre-  danunum 
rs  within  the  fonr  seas  of  Britain,  were  far  fix>ra  the  diief 
ildng  on  insular  dominion  as  the  main  object  of  their  °^i^°*- 
They  were   Kings   of   England,  and  they  knew 
the   strength    and    value   of  England ;    still   they   valued 
iglaud  mainly  as  a  nursery  of  men  and   a   storehouse 
if  money  to  serve  their  projects  of  continental  ambition. 
Ihimarily  they  were  Counts  of  Anjou,  Dukes  of  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine,  striving  niler  an  equality  with  their  liege 
lord   at  Paris,  perhaps  at  a  superiority   over   liira.      The 
Britisli  Empire  in  which  ^thelstan  gloried,  and  in  which 
Cnut   in  the    midst  of  his  Northern   trinm]>h6   gloried 
hardly  less,  was  eomctliing  which   seemetl   hardly   worth 
keeping  in  the  eyes  of  Richard,  and  was  Bomething  which 
oould  hardly  be  kept  in  the  feeble  grasp  of  John  and  Henry 
the  Third.     At  last  in  the  Great  Edward  there  again  TUo  nU 
a  true  Brebvulda,  one  who  saw  that  the  dominion  (^moKi 


V^ 


^thelstan   and    Ead^r   was    a    worthier 
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But  sliapo 
iilor 


,^M.    ..M«    u    ,,^^.v*^^*    prize 
shadowy  dreams  of  aggrandizement  beyond  the  sea.     

,  .  tmilor  K<1- 

by  this  time  the  notion  of  a  British  Empu^  had  given  way  wan)  tha 

more  purely  fcudiU  ideas,  and  his  claims  to  supremacy    *"  ' 
took  their  sha^ie  accordingly.     But  traces  of  the  old  ideas  Later 
still  lingered  on.     Through  the  fourteenth,  the  hfteenth,  the  tdew. 
rthe  sixteenth  centuries,  a  chain  of  instances  may  be  put 
[together  which  show  that  the  idea  of  an  Empire  of  Britain 
'  *w  not  wholly  forgotten.*     Even  when  no  Imperial  claims 
were  pot  forward  on  behalf  of  England,  it  was  thought 
wedful  carefully  to  exclude  all  claims  on  the  part  of  any 
other  power  to  Imperial  supremacy  over  England.     And 
in  the  sixteenth   century,  along  with   the  revived  study 
of  our  early  history,  the  Imperial  titles  themselves  seem 
lo  revive  in  a  more  definite  form.     The  Imjrerial  character 

8oe  Appeniiix  B. 
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ctiAi*.  m.  of  tho  English  sovereignty  was  strongly  aasertod  both  by 
Henry  the  Eighth  aud  by  Kltzab«th.  In  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Fifth  n  denial  of  all  dependence  on  the  Roman 
Cajsar  may  have  been  no  less  needful  than  a  denial  of  nil 
dependence  on  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Henry  may  well  have 
deemed  it  pnident  to  take  the  same  precautions  against  his 
Imperial  nephew  whioh  Eadgor  had  taken  against  his 
Imperial  uncle.  Protests  of  the  like  sort  were  again  made 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Wo  find  her  more  than  onoe 
formally  described  as  Empress,  on  Empress  whose  Empire 
reached  from  "the  Orca<le  Isles  to  the  Mountains  Pvrenoe." 
In  thia  last  description  we  find  the  key  to  the  style.  An 
£m]iire  implied  subordinate  Kingdoms.  Elizabeth  claimed 
to  be  Empress  as  l)eing  independent  of  the  continental 
Emperor ;  she  also  claimed  to  he  Empress  as  having  a  royal 
vassal  within  her  own  island.  The  same  phi-ases  which 
assert  the  independence  of  England  upon  the  Austrian 
Emperor  also  assert  the  dependence  of  Scotland  upon  the 
English  Empress.^ 

This  then  1  beUeve  to  be  the  true  account  of  the  Im- 
perial titles  and  Imperial  pretensions  of  the  English  Kings 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.     Our  Kings  meant  to 
assert  at  once  their   own   ]>erfect   independence   and   the 
Growth  of  dependence  of  the  other  princes  of  Britain  upon  them.     It 
liiji  Hy8tem  ^^  perhaps  worth  notice  that  in  all  this  we  may  see  the 
lilndS"     beginnings  of  a  system  which  has  gone  on  to  our  own  day. 
8S7-1869.    Prom  the  days  of  Ecgberht  onwards,  the  House  of  Ccrdic 
has  never  been  without  its  dependencies.     Their  sphere  has 
gradually  been  enlarged ;  as  nearer  dependencies  have  been 
incorponited  with  tlie  central  slate,  another  more  distant 
circle  of  dependencies  has  arisen  beyond  them..  Wessex  held 

*  I  wonltl  not  be  aiii]«nt«od  u  aaaertiog  the  jubUm  or  lionwtf  of  an; 
Huoh  claim.  Tlie  Coinmeiidntioa  of  934  was  uinalled  by  die  reniinoltitfoa 
of  1328.  From  that  time  Scotlniid  mtut  be  looked  on  m  au  iodepMulGQt 
Kingdom,  nnd,  u  auoh,  she  rightly  entered  Jntu  the  Union  with  KngUnd 
<)n  equal  tenn*. 
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the  supremacy  over  England  ;  England  held  it  over  Great  chap.  m. 
firit&in;  Great  Britain  held  it  over  Ireland  and  a  crowd  oC 
Fmaller  islands  and  colonies ;  the  United  Kingdom  holds  it 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  every  kind^  from  Man  to 
"ew  Zealand.     Since  the  days  of  the  Romaii  Republic,  no 
er  country  tia£  hod  so  large  an  experience  of  the  relations 
central   power  and    half-incorporated    states   of 
indi).      In  this  BcntR\  England  is   now  a   more  Imjierinl 
truly  Imperial  power  than  any  other  in  the  world.    Putting  jtni  «- 
ide  the  local  associations  of  Home  and  Constantinople,  no  ^^^Ij' 
rxlem  state  comes  so  near  to  the  notion  of  an  Empire  as 
;Jerst<Hxl  cither  by  /Ethelstao  or  by  Otto^    There  is  there- 
fore an  historical  meaning  in  the  familiar  phrases  of  "  the 
British  Empire"  and  "the  Imperial  Parliament,"  whether 
any  remerobranoe  of  ancient  Bretwaldas  and  Basileis  was  or 
was  not  present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  devised  them. 


tf 


I  thus  bring  to  an  end  my  survey  of  the  political  eon-  Snmmary. 

tion  of  England  and  its  dependent  states  in  the  tenth 

id  eleventh  centnries.     The  dominion  won  by  Eadward 

■nd    ^thelstan    was   handed   over   nearly   unimpaired   to 

William  the  Bastard.     We  have  seen  what  that  dominion 

was.       There  was  a  home  monarchy  in  which  tlie  power 

of  the  King  was  strictly  limited  by  law,  but   in  which 

hie  {wrsonal  iulluence  was  almost  unbounded.     There  was 

an  external  suzerainty  over  a  body  of  vassal  princes 

o  had    the   right  and   the   duty,  though    perhaps    but 

Kldom  the  wiU,  to  appear  in  the  Great  Council  of  their 

Over-lord  along  with  the  Bishops  and  Ealdormen  of  his 

wrn  realm.     This  dominion  was,  by  the    forced   election  The  old 

ft  the    English  Witan,  transferred   to   the   hands  of  the^udEm- 

Xonnan  Conqueror,      Under  his  successors  the  character  T™  '/*"■■ 

'jf  the  monarchy  gradually  altered,  but  it  altered  fur  more  William. 

through  a  change  in  the  q)irit  of  the  odminititration  than  (jnulual 

^tough   actual  changea  in   the  laws.      The  power  of  the  after  the 

Conquest. 


^ulso 


VOU  I. 
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OMAP,  m.  Crown  was  vastly  increased  in  the  hands  of  William  and 
his  sons,  and  in  other  respects  the  Kingdom  g^wlually 
changed  from  the  old  Teutonic  to  the  later  meditcval  form. 
But  it  was  always  the  constitutioual  doctrine  that  William, 
a  legal  claimant  of  the  Crown,  received  the  Crown  as 
it  had  heen  held  by  his  predecessors.  It  follows  that  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  position  of  those  predecessors, 
of  the  nature  of  their  authority  and  of  the  limits  on  their 
power,  is  absolutely  nccesairy,  if  only  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  Norman  Kings^  what  changes  they  made 
and  what  changes  they  did  not  make.  I  have  therefore 
not  scrupled,  as  an  introduction  to  the  narrative  portion  of 
my  history,  to  set  forth  the  main  principles  of  our  ancient 
constitution  at  some  length.  But  I  have  confined  myself 
to  the  political  constitution,  as  being  that  branch  of  the 
subject  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  later  history 
would  be  unintelligible.  Many  legal  and  social  points, 
and  the  whole  general  antiquities  of  the  period,  I  leave 
to  those  writers  whose  subjects  naturally  lead  them  to  a 
more  distinct  consideration  of  those  branches  of  inquiry. 
And  one  most  important  branch  of  my  subject^  an  ex- 
amination of  the  different  ranks  of  society  in  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  I  purposely  reserve. 
That  examination  can  6nd  no  place  so  appropriate  as  the 
point  where  our  stoty  brings  us  to  the  great  source  of 
information  on  the  subject,  a  source  of  information  less 
valuable  only  than  our  national  Chronicles  themselves,  the 
imperishable  monument  of  the  administrative  wisdom  of 
the  Conqueror,  the  precious  record  of  Domesday  Book. 


CHAPTER    IV, 
SKSTcn  or  the  history  o?  kokhandt  DnuKo  thb 

TEimi    CENTURY.* 

^U£  two   foreign   conqneete  of  £ngla&d   which   form 
the  maio    subjtX't   of    English    history   duriog*   the 
ith  oenlury  were  the  work  of  nataoas  which  came 


'  For  tbe  Kornum  uid  French  history  of  tbo  tenth  centary  there  are 
!  priacip»l  aulhoritiM.  Tbe  on\j  wriu-r  <>□  the  Xonnan  ude  is  Dudo, 
i  or  Sunt  (juintin,  whose  work  «tll  b«  found  in  Duchfeme'a  Kertitn 
ftntmrnmiearmwi  ScriiAorv.  UU  bittury  it  n«ulj  ooincid«a(  witli  tbu  cen- 
J,  going  down  to  the  de^th  of  Ricbud  tb«  F«Ni«*.  He  a  a  mtnt 
^d  and  wesnsonie  writ«r,  withniil  chronolo^  or  arrmngenient  of  any 
He  ifl  in  fact  one  of  the  earliest  of  a  very  twd  elaon  of  writers,  thoee 
who  were  ea){iluy«d,  on  account  of  their  oui^posed  eloqncnce,  to  write  hit* 
kgiitti  which  were  intended  only  as  ijanegyricM  of  their  patrons.  It  is 
nlj  jtut  beftMre  the  end  of  his  numtire  that  Dudo  begini  to  be  n  contain* 
Drarj  wftneiB  :  np  to  that  time  he  simply  repeats  huoIi  traditionB  u  were 
able  at  the  Nonnan  court.  Of  tbe  two  French  writen,  Flodoard  or 
doaLrd,  Canuo  of  Rhuiine  {whose  AnoaU  will  be  found  in  tbo  thud  volume 
'.  Pertx),  ts  a  hir  inure  valuable  writer  in  hiniBelf .  but  his  notices  uf  Norman 
an  few  and  meagrv.  He  perhnps  aroids  apaaktng  of  the  terrible 
I  any  more  than  he  can  help.  Floduard  Is  a  mere  annalist,  and 
tKfire*  to  no  higher  rank,  but  in  hii  own  oJan  be  ranks  very  high.  He  is 
•oHMwhai  dull  and  dry,  as  becomes  an  annalist,  but  he  is  thoroughly  boncst, 
•BDAle,  and  itnugblfora-ard.  His  Aunals  reach  from  919  to  9166,  the  year 
ef  Ids  death,  su  that  be  is  utrictly  oootemporary  throughout.  Tlie  other 
Franefa  writer  ia  Richer,  a  moiik  of  Rbeinis,  whiMe  work  was  discovered  hj 
Peril,  and  is  printed  In  his  third  volume  (ahto  separately  in  his  iimaller 
ooDectioD.  and  in  a  French  edition  by  M.  Gniulet,  with  a  French  transla- 
ti4«,  s  Tula.  Paris,  1845).  He  was  the  son  of  Rudolf,  a  knight  and  couu- 
itlliir  of  King  Lewis  the  Fourth,  and  derived  much  of  bis  ioformation  from 
bis  bitber.  He  aLn  makes  use  of  the  work  of  Flodo&rd.  He  goes  down 
to  998,  whkb  was  Mcmiiigly  the  ycnr  of  his  death.     Richer  ia  not  content 
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origiually  of  the  same  stock.  First  came  the  Danes  them- 
selves; then  came  the  Normans,  the  descendant*  of  Danish 
or  other  Scandinavian  settlers  in  Gaul-  In  mere  blood 
therefore  the  Normans  were  allied  in  different  degrees  to 
all  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain,  and  tliey  were  very 
closely  allied  to  the  descendants  of  the  Danish  settlers  in 
the  North  and  East  of  England-  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  original  commnnity  of  blood  really  had  an 
important  practical  effect,  and  that  the  speedy  fusion  of 
Normans  and  English  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  &ct 
that  conquerors  and  conquered  were  in  truth  kinsmen. 
But  this  influence  was  a  purely  silent  one,  and  it  was 
wholly  unrecognized  by  those  on  whom  it  acted.  Neither 
side  thought  at  all  of  any  kindred  as  existing  between 
them.  And  to  all  appearanco,  no  two  nations  of  Western 
Eurojw  could  have  been  found  which,  in  speech,  feelings, 
and  manners,  differed  more  widely  from  one  another.  The 
Danes  who  settled  in  England  had  been  easily  turned  into 
English  men.  Though  the  likeness  of  speech  and  institu- 
tions t)etween  the  two  nations  has  often  been  exaggerated, 
it  was  something  not  only  ml  but  palpable.  It  needed  no 
historical  research  to  find  it  out ;  it  was  something  which 
men  of  both  nations  could  feel  for  themselves.  Among  the 
earlier  Teutonic  stttlers  in  Britain,  we  can  well  believe  that 
there  wete  some  whose  original  kindred  with  the  Teutons 
of  Scandinavia  was  quite  as  cloee  as  their  original  kindred 
with  some  of  their  fellow  Teutons  in  Britain.  Anyhow, 
the  languages  of  the  two  nations  wem  doeely  allied ;  their 

vilb  ^Mff  aa  ■■■■r—  ;  W  atpkm  to  W  u  fcirtiwiiw .  Ha  m  mtmih.  ioUar 
a^  aim  vivid  Iku  nodoRrd.  Wt  I  OMMt  1dc4  «•  Mm  m  wimII|  I 
vwtky.  <^  iMt  wotir  me  P^pmr^  Hirtiij  «f  Krni  im  Ij  »J  : 
LjfS.  Tte«M«d«auM«rSrmMii*«n««rfc«MtoMa»MtTmd, 
•kMCfc  ««7  «K«nm  anl  bvt«1m>^  UrtBTf  or  A*  tiM  brfora  v^  fuQ  ctf 
tM  tW  Msito  Md  *d^x^  <rf  tto  MtW-.  I  aiMU  tvfcr  to  u  artkit  oT 
^m»  €■  it »  tU  FdfaiWrgfc  R^vif  fcr  Agcfl  i^^i  ikm-r  iittlur,  "Ttw 
rnafts  Md  OmI^*  ■  «W  XatioMl  ftnWw  br  Oeto6«r  iVo.  Fovtioui  of 
» hM*  bam  wodMd  «r  a  «h«  I 
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institations  were  very  similar,  those  of  England  l>ein»  chap.  it. 
doabtlcsfi  the  more  advanced  and  regularly  organized  of  the 
two.  Belig:ion  formed  the  main  difference  between  them  ; 
but  the  Danes  in  England  soon  adopted  the  Christian 
faith,  and  they  were  followed,  after  no  very  great  interval, 
by  their  brethren  in  Dcumark.  Thus  the  Danish  settler  in 
England,  when  once  baptized,  readily  became  an  English- 
man, differing  from  the  Angle  or  the  Saxon  only  as  the 
Angle  and  the  Saxon  differed  from  one  another.  This 
)  absorption  into  a  kindred  nation  is  less  remarkable  than 
the  fact  that  the  same  people  in  anuthcr  land  adopted, 
with  not  much  greater  difficulty,  u  language  and  culture 
which  was  wholly  alien  to  them.  For,  us  the  Danes  who  The  Diitiw 
settled  in  England  became  EngliKhmeu,  so  the  Danes  who  Ihwohic 

settled  in  Ganl  equally  became  Frenchmen.     The  Normans  ^'■"'*«*'- 
*        -^  _  men. 

of  the  eleventh  century  were  men  of  Scandinavian  descent 
who  had  cast  away  every  outward  truce  of  the  language, 
manners,  and  feelings  which  made  them  kindred  to  Eng- 
lishmen, and  had  adopted  instead  the  language,  manners, 
and  feelings  of  Latin  France.  Before  they  landed  in 
England,  thoy  had  become  Frenchmen ;  though  still  proud 
of  the  Norman  name,  they  were  content,  as  apeakers  of  the 
French  language,  to  call  them8<?lves  Frenchmen  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Teutonic  English.^  No  doubt  the  old 
Scandinavian  element  was  still  at  work  within  them ;  it 
mwle  them  Frenchmen  on  a  far  nobler  and  grander  scale 
than  other  Frenchmen,  and  it  enabled  them,  when  they 
had  once  settU-d  in  England,  unoonsciously  but  surely  to 
become  Englishmen,  Still,  when  they  followed  their  Duke 
to  the  Conquest  of  England,  they  were  in  every  outward 
respect,  no  longer  Scandinavians  but  Frenchmen.  In  a 
word,  they  were  no  longer  Northnien  but  Normans;  the 
change  in  the  form  of  the  name  aptly  expresses  the 
change  in  those  who  bore  it.^ 

>  >^  Appendix  A  '  8«!  Appendix  T 
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§  1 .  General  j^ects  of  the  Scandinavian  Setiltment  in  GauL 

The  settlement  of  the  Northmen  in  Gaul,  and  their  con- 
sequent change  into  Normans,  is  the  great  continental  event 
of  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century ;  it  challenges  a  place 
alongside  of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  by  Otto  in  the 
second  half.  Its  beginnings  indeed  might  seem  small.  A 
band  of  Scandinavian  pirates  settled  in  Northern  Gaul, 
exactly  as  another  band  of  Scandinavian  pirates  had,  thirty 
years  before,  settled  in  Eastern  Britain.  In  both  cases  the 
sovereign  of  the  invaded  land  found  it  expedient  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions,  by  surrendering 
a  portion  of  them  to  the  invader  and  by  requiring  baptism 
and  nominal  homage  as  guaranties  for  peace  and  good 
neighbourhood.  The  settlement  of  Rolf  in  Neustria  is 
exactly  analogous  to  the  settlement  of  Guthrum  in  East- 
Anglia.  Charles  the  Simple  and  his  counsellors  may  well 
have  justified  their  act  to  tliemselves  by  quoting  the 
example  of  the  Great  iElfred.  But  the  results  of  the  two 
events  were  widely  different.  The  East- Anglian  and 
Northumbrian  Danes  were  fosed  into  the  general  mass  of 
Englishmen,  and  they  were  soon  distinguished  from  other 
Englishmen  by  nothing  more  than  mere  provincial  dif- 
ferences. But  the  settlement  of  Rolf  in  Neustria  had  far 
wider  results.  It  nfTcctcd  the  later  history  of  all  Europe. 
The  Scandinavians  in  Gaul  embraced  the  creed,  the  Ian- 
guage,  and  the  manners  of  their  French  neighbours,  with- 
out losing  a  whit  of  their  old  Scandinavian  vigour  and  love 
of  adventure.  The  people  thus  formed  became  the  foremost 
apostles  alike  of  French  chivalry  and  of  Latin  Christianity. 
They  were  the  Saracens  of  Chriatendom,  spreading  them, 
selves  over  every  comer  of  the  world  and  appearing  in 
almost  every  character.  Tliey  were  the  foremost  in  devo- 
tion, the  most  fervent  votaries  of  their  adopted  creed,  the 
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moet  lavish  in  gif^  to  holy  places  at  homo,  the  most 
unwearied  ia  pilgrimages  to  holy  places  abroad.  And  yet 
none  knew  hetter  how  to  hold  their  own  against  Pope  and 
Prelate ;  the  special  children  of  the  Church  were  as  little 
disposed  to  unconditional  ohedience  as  the  most  stitf-Deckcd 
of  Ghibelines.  And  they  were  no  lees  the  foremost  in  war; 
they  were  morccuarlcSj  crusaders,  plunderers,  conquerors; 
but  they  had  changed  their  element  and  they  had  changed 
their  mode  of  warfare.  No  Norman  fleets  now  went  forth 
on  the  errand  of  the  old  Wikings;  the  mounted  knight 
and  the  unerring  bowman  had  ttiken  the  place  of  the 
elder  tactics  which  made  the  fortress  of  shields  invincible. 
North,  Goutli,  cast,  the  Normau  lances  were  liiled ;  and 
tbey  were  lifted  in  the  most  opposite  of  causes.  Norman 
warriors  pressed  into  the  remotest  £asb  to  guard  Eastern 
Christendom  against  the  first  Turkish  invader,^  and  other 
Norman  warriors  were  soon  foimd  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  Kastem  Christendom  in  its  own  home.  If  the 
Norman  fought  by  the  side  of  Konianos  at  Manzikert, 
he  threatened  the  Empire  of  Alexios  with  destruction  at 
Dyrrhachion.  His  conquests  brought  with  them  the  most 
opposite  results  in  different  lands.  To  free  England  he 
gave  a  line  of  tyrants ;  to  enslaved  Sicily  he  gave  a  line 
of  bencHcent  rulers.  But  to  England  he  gave  also  a 
conquering  nobility,  which  in  a  few  generations  became 
as  truly  English  in  England  as  it  had  become  French 
in  Normandy.  If  he  overthrew  our  Harolds  and  our 
Walthcoffi,  he  gave  us  a  Fitzwulter  and  a  Bigod  to  win 
back  the  rights  for  which  Harold  and  Wallheof  had  fallen. 
In  the  arts  of  peace,  like  his  Mahometan  prototypcsj  he 
invented  nothing;  but  he  learned,  adapted,  improved,  and 
disseminated  everything.  He  ransacked  Europe  for  scholars, 
poetB,  theologians,  and  artists.     At   Rouen,  at   Palermo, 

Will.  Pict.  145.   **  Htijui  iiiililfls  Ni-niiAmii  pnwiMlent  ApoliAm,  deTicere 
,  pro^vugnniit  ConstantinopoUin,  iugerunt  metum  Babjr'loni." 
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and  at  Winchester,  he  weloooicd  merit  in  men  of  every  race 
and  every  language.  He  gnide<I  Ijanfranc  and  Anselm 
from  Lombardy  to  Bee  and  from  Bee  to  Canterbury.  Art, 
under  his  ausiHces,  produced  alike  the  stern  grandeur  of 
Caen  and  Ely,  and  the  brilliant  gorgeousness  of  Palermo 
and  Monreale.  In  a  word,  the  indomitable  vigour  of  the 
Scandinavian,  joined  to  the  buoyant  vivacity  of  the  Gaul, 
produced  the  conquering  and  ruling  race  of  Europe.  And 
yet  that  race,  as  a  ra<*e,  has  vanisheil.  It  has  everywhere 
been  absorbed  by  the  races  which  it  has  conquered.  From 
both  Sicilies  the  Norman  has  vanished  as  though  he  had 
never  been.  And  tliere  too  have  vanished  along  with  him 
the  races  which  he  used  as  his  instruments,  and  which 
he  alone  iaught  to  work  in  harmony.  Greek,  Saracen,  and 
Norman  have  alike  disappeared  from  the  realm  of  Good 
King  William.  In  our  own  land  the  foto  of  the  Norman 
has  been  difTcieut.  He  remains  in  his  lineage  and  in  his 
works,  but  he  is  Norman  no  longer.  He  has  settled  in 
every  corner  of  the  British  islands ;  into  every  comer  of 
those  islands  he  has  carried  with  him  the  inborn  qualities 
of  his  own  race,  but  in  cvcrj'  corner  of  those  islands  he  has 
assumed  the  outward  chnrnetcnstics  of  the  races  amoD^ 
which  he  settled.  Tlie  Scottish  Bruce  or  the  Irish 
Geraldine  passed  from  Scandinavia  to  Gaul,  from  Gaul 
to  England,  from  England  to  bis  own  portion  of  our 
islands;  but  at  each  migration  he  ceased  to  be  Scandi- 
navian, French,  or  English;  his  patriotism  was  in  each 
case  transferred  to  his  new  coimtry,  and  his  historic  Iwing- 
belongs  wholly  to  his  last  acquired  home.  In  England 
itself  the  Norman  has  vanished  from  sight  no  less  than 
from  Apulia  and  insular  Sicily.  He  has  sunk  beneath 
the  silent  and  passive  influence  of  a  race  less  brilliant  but 
more  enduring  than  his  own.  The  Norman  has  vanished 
from  the  world,  but  he  has  indeed  left  a  name  1)eliind 
him.     Of  him  came  Richard  the  Fearless  and  William  the 
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l£nvd ;  of  bim  came  that  Robert  whose   foot  was  first   obap.  it. 
placed  upon  the  ransomed  battlemeuta  of  the  Holy  City,      *°^' 
tuid   that  mightifr   Robert  who  in  one  year  beheld   the      1086. 
Csraars  of  East  and  West   flee  before  him.^     And  of  hia  Frederick 
stock,  iar  more  truly  than  of  the  stock  of  Imperial  Swabia, 
came  the  Wonder  of  his  own  and  of  all  succeeding  agcs^^ 
— ^poet^  scholar,  warrior,   legislator;   the  terror  and  the 
marvel  of  Christendom   nnd    of  Islam;  the   foe   alike   of 
RoDiaD  Pontiffs  aod  of  Moslem  Sultans;  who  won  alike 
the  golden   crownfi  of   Rome    and  the  thorny  crown   of 
Salem;  dreaded  in  one  world  as  the  foremost  champion 
of  Christ,   cursed  in  anotlier   as   the   apostate    votjiry  of 
Mahomet — the  gay,  the   brave,  the   wise,  the   relentless^ 
and  the  godless  Frederick. 

But  on  no  country  was  the  effect  uf  the  Scandinavian  Effect! 
aettJement  in  Gaul  more  important  than  it  was  upon  Gaul  NuriDan 
itaelf.     It  may  sound  like  a  strange  paradox,  but  there  "^^7^0^' 
can   be  little  doubt   that  it  was  the  settlement  of  the  liwtory. 
Northern  pirates  which  finally  made  Gaul  French  in  the 
modem   sense.     Their  settlement  was    made  during  the 
tTansttioiud  period   of  West-Fraukish   history.     The  mo- 
dem French  nation  and  language  were  just  begiuning  to 
appear.     Paris,  not  yet  the  capital,  had  been  found  to  be 
the  most  important    military  post    in  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  Lords  of  Paris  liad  shown  themselves  to  be  its  most 
vigorous  defenders.     The  tenth   century  was  a  period  of 


*  Gail.  App.  apud  Marat.  toI.  t.  p.  374  ; 

"  Sic  nno  tempore  victi 

Sont  teme  Domini  duo ;  Rex  Aleniannious  isto. 
Imperii  Rector  KoiDAni  ma-ximtis  ille: 
Alter  ad  anna  ruena  fuinia  supenitur,  et  niter 
Kotuiniit  nuditi  solA  fnnnidino  c^sait.'' 

Of.  Sofcr  of  Howdcn  (404)  with  hia  wild  account  of  Robert  Wucnrd.  copied 

from  Beoeiiict  of  Peterborough,  ii.  300. 

'  Matt.  Paris,  p.  804,  Wats.     "  Prindpum  mundi  iwucitniiB  FrederionB, 

ttnpor  quckqac  rDandi  et  iiuntutator  mtntbilu."    P.  806.  "Stupor  mundi 
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struggle  between  the  Teutonic  and  the  Romance  tongves, 
between  Laon  and  Paris,  between  the  descendants  of 
Charles  the  Great  and  the  descendants  of  Robert  the 
Strong.*  Tlie  Norman  stepped  into  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion, and  he  finally  decided  the  quarrel  in  favour  of  the 
French  dynasty  of  Paris  ngainst  the  Prankish  dynasty  of 
Ladn.  The  modem  French  nation^  we  mast  ever  re- 
member, has  no  part  or  lot  in  either  of  the  two  dynasties 
whose  associations  she  so  persistently  usurps,  the  Karlings 
and  their  predecessors  the  Merwings.  Till  the  ninth 
century  there  was  no  geographical  division  which  at  all 
answered  to  modem  France.*  Charles  the  Great  more 
than  once  contemplated  a  division  of  his  Empire,  hut 
not  one  of  his  proposed  divisions  coincided  even  in  the 
roughest  way  with  the  limits  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Valois  and  the  Bourbons.  Modem  Prance  makes  its  first 
indistinct  appearance  in  the  division  which  was  made  on 
the  death  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  Then,  for  the  first  time, 
Northern  and  Southem  Gaul,  Neustria  and  Aquitaine,  were 
united  as  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  King- 
dom thus  formed  was  the  first  germ  of  modem  France. 
It  roughly  answers  to  its  geographical  extent,  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  we  see  that  a  new  nation,  with 
a  new  language,  was  springing  up  within  it.     The  final 

'  This  time  of  etru^'le  is  the  aubjeot  of  the  seoonil  volnmo  of  Sir  Knuicis 
PalgTftTfl'B  Huitory  of  Kormiindy  und  Englantl.  The  chur&cler  of  the 
period  c&unot  be  better  flumm<*d  op  th&n  it  u  bjr  ^Vidukitld,  lib.  t  c.  39 ; 
"  Undc  iisquc  hodie  ccrtAincn  eat  Ue  regno  Karolornm  utirpi  et  povterii 
OdouiB,  txinccrlatio  quoquo  Kegibiu  KarulortiiD  et  orientalium  Frttuconim 
Huper  regno  LotLorii.*'     Oti  the  force  of  tliesu  naui^a  see  Apftciidix  T. 

■  I  undcTvlacd  by  "moflcm  Fmncui"  the  extent  of  territory  which, 
before  the  uuiexaUona  at  the  expcnie  of  the  Empire  began,  wu  held 
either  by  the  Kinif  of  the  French  in  domain  or  by  Princes  who  h«Jd  of 
him  in  tief,  Frnxn  the  Franco  of  tbo  lati-st  mnp  we  mtivt  take  Kway  the 
Frendi  part  of  Hcniiognu,  Loihriiigen  and  the  three  Binhoprivks,  Rlmn, 
the  County  of  Burgundy,  Savoy,  Lyt>nji,  BrciiBe,  Dauphiny,  ProTenoo. 
Kiixa,  and  Conica.  We  must  add  t^ie  Htill  independent  part  of  Fhuiden, 
the  CoQDly  of  Bnrcelona,  and  tlie  Channel  IsIaudB. 


(.^wHuiM*/f  i  r'l:.-: 
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settlement  of  Verdun  confirmed  the  existence  of  the  new 
Kingdom.  The  Empire  was  tbeu  divided  into  three 
Kingdoms,  the  Western,  the  Eastern,  and  the  narrow 
dobateable  groimd  between  them,  known  as  Lotharingia. 
This  last  Kin^om  fell  to  pieces,  while  the  Kingdoms  on 
each  side  of  it  grew,  flourished,  and  contended  for  its 
fragments.  These  are  the  two  Kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  the  "West  Franks,  which  we  are  already  sorely 
tempted  to  call  by  Uie  iamiliar  names  of  Germany  and 
France. 

Ncustria  and  Aquitaine  were  never  again  formally 
separated  till  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in  the  fourteenth 
century.*  Ncustria  and  Austraaia,  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
Western  and  the  Eastern  Franks,  were  never  again  united 
except  during  the  ephemeral  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat. 
That  Emperor,  the  last  who  reigned  over  both  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  Franks,^  was  deposed  by  common  consent 
of,  his  various  Kingdoms.  Four  Kingdoms  now  appeared, 
anpwering  to  those  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Bur- 
gundy. And  now  a  more  important  step  still  was  taken 
in  the  direction  of  modem  France.  The  Western  Franks 
took  to  themselves  a  new  dynasty  and  a  new  capital.  Since 
the  death  of  the  Great  Charles,  the  city  on  the  Seine,  the 
old  home  of  Julian,  had  been  gradually  rising  in  con- 
iwqaonce.  It  plays  an  im[)ortant  part  during  the  reign 
of  his  son  Lewis  the  Pious.  Characteristically  enough, 
Paris  6r8t  appears  in  Carolingian  history  as  the  scene  of 

'  Thnt  iff,  Aquitaitui  waa,  up  to  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  always  held  in 
nominal  vangAlage  to  Franos,  bat,  except  during  the  montdDtary  nocup^- 
tioit  when  PbUip  tliu  yair  liod  outwitted  Ediauud  of  L*oauter,  no  Puiuui 
King  was  immediate  Mvcreign  of  Uuurdcaux  till  Aqoibune  finally  lost  ita 
Indopendenoe  in  tho  fi/teentb  oonluiy. 

*  Ctkarltis  the  Fat  u  coDunooly  Haid  to  havo  reunited  the  whole  Empire 
of  Charles  the  Great,  and  he  roriainly  reigned  over  Germany,  Italy, 
Lotharingia,  »nd  the  Westum  King<Jnm,  but  he  never  oht&inod  tb«  im- 
mediate sovereignty  of  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  founded  by  Booo  in  879. 
Bom  waa  aocceeded  by  Rudolf. 
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a  conspiracy  against  ber  Teutonic  master.  There  it  was 
thai  the  rebels  assembled  who  seized  and  imprisoned,  and 
at  last  dei>osed,  the  pious  Emperor.^  Later  in  the  ninth 
century  Paris  acquired  a  more  honourable  renown  ;  she 
became  the  bulwark  of  Gaul  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Northmen.  The  pirates  soon  found  out  the  importance 
of  the  position  of  the  city  in  any  attack  or  defence  of  Gaul 
on  her  northern  side.  The  Seine,  and  Paris  upon  the  Seine, 
now  became  the  great  objects  of  Scandinavian  attack. 
Thrice  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald  did  the  invaders 
enter  the  city.  At  last  a  new  power  was  formed,  chiefly 
with  the  object  of  defending  Gaul  from  their  attack. 
Paris,  with  a  large  district,  was  granted  in  fief  by  Charles 
the  Bald  to  Robert  the  Strong,  as  a  March  or  border 
territory,  to  be  defended  against  the  invading  Northman 
and  the  rebellious  Breton.  This  March  was  destined 
to  a  career  which  seems  not  unusual  for  such  frontier 
districts.  Rome  herself,  then  still  the  home  of  Empire, 
had  begun  her  own  career  as  a  AInrch  of  the  Latin 
against  the  Etruscan.  So,  in  later  times,  the  "  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,"  the  outlying  defence  of  Germany  against 
the  Slave,  and  the  "  Eastern  Mark/'  her  outlying  defence 
against  the  Magyar,  have,  under  the  names  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  eclipsed  the  older  names  of  Saxony,  Swabia, 
Franconia,  and  Bavaria.  So  it  was  with  this  outlying 
March  granted  to  Count  Robert  by  Charles  the  Bald. 
Paris  now  became  a  centre,  a  capital ;  if  not  a  royal,  at 
least  a  ducal,  q\U\  The  fief  of  Robert  grew  into  the 
Duchy  of  Franco,  and  the  Duchy  of  France  grew  into  the 
Kingdom.  Robert  himself  became  the  forefather  of  the 
first   Capets,  of  the  Valois,  and  of  the    Bourbons.     The 


'  "The  (Sty  of  Itcvolutiona  begiaa  her  real  blntory  by  the  first  t'rcoch 
Revololion."  Paljfmve,  i.  381.  (Kofcreucu  to  "I'algnvve"  will,  for  Ihe 
(ature,  mean  the  "Uistoiy  of  Nonuiindy  and  Englwitl,**  not  the  *'Bugluih 
Comnton  w«alt)i .  **) 
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great  siege  of  Paris  hy  the  Northmen,  and  its  gallant 
defence  by  Count  Odo,  or  Eades,  the  son  of  Robert, 
greatly  raised  the  position  alike  of  the  city  and  of  its 
lord.  On  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  incffeetual 
attempts  were  indeed  made  on  behalf  of  other  candidates, 
but,  in  the  end.  Count  Odo  was  electetl  and  consecrated 
to  what  now  beg:ins  to  be  called  the  Kiugdom  of  France, 
a  Kingdom  over  which  his  descendants  were  still  reigning 
twenty  years  ago, 

Odo  of  Paris  then  liccame  "  Rei  Francorum,"  in  a  sense 
which,  as  applied  to  his  family,  we  cannot  better  represent 
than  by  the  title  of  "King  of  tlie  French."  His  own 
family  was  of  German  descent,^  but,  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing century,  his  dynasty  represents,  perhaps  qm'te  un- 
consciously, the  growing  French  nationality,  just  as  the 
dynasty  of  Laon  represents  the  deca^ying  Teutonic  clement. 
The  Dukes  and  Kings  of  Paris  spoke  French  long  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  while  the  Karlings  of  Ladn 
still  epokc  their  ancestral  iVankish.^  The  hundred  years' 
struggle  between  the  Carolingiau  house  at  Laon  and  the 
Capetian^  house  at  Paris  now  begins.  This  period  falls 
naturally  into  two  stages.  lu  the  Urst  stage,  the  Lords  of 
Paris  directly  disputed  the  Crown  with  the  heirs  of  Charles  ; 
in  the  second,  they  preferred  the  position  of  King-makers 
to  thftt  of  Kings.  Odo  was  elected  as  the  hero  of  the  siege 
of  Paris,  the  true  champion  of  Gaul  and  of  Christendom. 
fiut  he  soon  found  a  rival  in]  Charles  the  Simple,  whose 
only  claim  was  the  doubtful  belief  that  the  blood  of  his 
great  namesake  flowed  in  his  veins.     It  was  in  the  course 
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'  Rieher,  C  5.  "Hie  [Odo]  pntrem  hnbuit  01  cque«tn  ordine  Rot- 
bcrtom  ;  nrum  rero  pRtcniam,  Witiohinum  ndvcnAm  Gdnzianum." 

>  See  Appendix  V. 

'  1  UM  tlin  £uniliar  oamo  prui«[>ecttvel;.  aa  I  icDownatwh.it  other  to 
pot  in  it«  place.  X  uwy  add  that  Ca^et  wus  at  no  time  imaUv  a  fftinily 
tiAm«,  Mt  pcoj'ld  £iuc'it>i  during  the  French  R«vululion,  Mid  ludicroasly 
dvcribed  Levin  the  Sixteenth  nn  "  r^otiix  Capet," 
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IjoBAv.  IT.  of  his  troubled  reign  that  the  Scandinavian  invaders  made 
tliat  settlement  in  Gaul  which  grew  into  the  Norman 
Duchy.  It  was  at  his  hands  that  the  Brst  Norman  Duke 
received  the  investiture  of  his  dominions.  But  the  settle- 
ment was  made  at  the  immediate  eost,  not  of  the  Coro- 
lingian  King  at  Ladn,  but  of  the  Capetian  Duke  at  Paris. 
The  Norman  stepped  in  as  a  sort  of  umpire  between  these 
two  rival  powers,  and  throughout  the  whole  struggle  of 
the  century  no  question  was  of  greater  importance  than 
whether  the  power  of  Normandy  should  be  arrayed  on  the 
side  of  Paris  or  on  the  side  of  Ladn.  We  have  now  to 
record  the  history  of  the  Norman  settlement  itself,  and 
the  history  of  the  Normans  in  Gaul  during  the  period 
of  struggle,  and  to  show  how  important  an  element  they 
were  in  determining  the  controversy  in  favour  ot"  the  com- 
petitor most  foreign  to  their  own  ancient  blood  and  speech. 


{ura. 


{  2.  Stttlement  and  Jieiffti  of  Roif.     911-927. 

Compa-  The   history  of  the   ravages  of   the  Northmen   within 

XKuxish       ^^3  Empire,  and  of  their  final  settlement  in  Northern 

En*£md"   *^^"^  reads  almost  like  a  repetition  of  their  ravages  and 

and  within  settlements    in    our   own    island.      Their   incursions    into 
the  Em-        .  .  *  ,       ,  1        rm 

the    two   countries   were    often   closely  connected.      The 

same  armies  and  the  same  leaders  are  often  heard  of 
in  Britain  and  in  Gaul,  and  cacli  country  drew  a  cer- 
tain advantage  from  the  sufierings  of  the  other.  £ach 
often  enjoyed  a  season  of  comparative  rest  while  the 
other  was  undergoing  some  unusually  fearful  devasta- 
tion. The  two  stories  are  nearly  the  same,  except  that 
the  French  part  of  the  tale  especially  reads,  bo  to  spc&k, 
like  one  long  reign  of  ^thelred  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. There  is  nothing  at  all  answering  to  our  long 
succession  of  great  and  victorious  Kings  from  ./Elfred 
onwards.     That  such  was   the  case  was  not  wholly  the 
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iiialt  of  the  princes  who  reigned  in  any  portioD  of  the 
Empire.  The  power  of  the  Great  Charles  had  kept  the 
htatheu  in  awe,  but  it  is  not  granted  to  every  man  to 
be  a  Charles  or  even  an  ^thelstan.  When  the  great 
Emperor  was  gone^  when  the  terror  of  his  name  waa 
forgotten,  the  ceaseless  internal  divisions  made  his  Em- 
pire un  easy  prey.  Those  di\TS)oiia  were  themselves  in- 
evitable, but  they  bronght  with  them  their  inevitable 
ooDseqoenoes ;  the  land  lay  open,  almost  defenceless,  be 
lore  the  enemy.  Indeed  the  divisions  were  actually 
more  fatal  because  they  were  not  complete;  the  very 
amount  of  unity  which  the  Empire  still  retained  proved 
a  further  source  of  weakness.  The  Empire  did  not  at 
unoe  split  up  into  national  Kingdoms,  di^dded  by  ascer- 
tained boundaries,  each  of  them  actuated  by  a  national 
feeling  and  capable  of  natioual  resistance  to  an  in- 
vader. The  state  of  things  was  not  unlike  the  elder 
state  of  things  in  the  days  of  the  Tyrants  or  Provincial 
Emperors.  In  those  djiys  each  ambitious  general  gave 
himself  out  as  Ctcsar  and  Augustus;  he  aspired  to  the 
whole  Empire,  and  he  held  such  portions  of  it  as  he  could 
win  and  keep.  So  now  every  King  was  a  King  of  the 
Franks,  ready  to  hold  so  much  of  the  common  Frankish 
reabn  as  he  could  win  and  keep.  Between  potentates  of 
this  kind  there  oould  hardly  be  cither  the  same  formal 
alliances,  or  the  same  sort  of  international  good  under- 
standing, which  may  exi^it  between  really  distinct  nations, 
each  of  which  is  assm^Ki  of  its  own  position.  None  of 
the  rival  Kings  could  feel  sure  that  any  other  King 
would  help  him  against  the  connmon  enemy.  None  of 
them  could  feel  sure  that  some  other  King  might  not 
icize  the  opportunity  of  a  Danish  inroad  to  deprive  him 
of  his  Kingdom^  or  even  that  he  might  not  league  him- 
self with  the  heathen  invaders  against  him.  It  followed 
therefore  that  the  invaders  never  encountered   the  whole 
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Btrength  of  the  Empire,  that  they  seldom  encountered  the 
whole  Btrengtli  even  of  any  one  of  its  component  King^ 
doms.  The  Carnlingian  princes,  qs  far  as  mere  vigour 
and  ability  goes,  have  been  prossly  and  unfairly  depre- 
ciated.* The  truth  is  that  most  of  them  were  men  of  by 
no  means  contemptible  natural  gifts,  but  that  they  were, 
jwrtly  by  their  own  fault,  partly  by  force  of  circumstances, 
placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  not  use  their  real 
vigour  and  ability  to  any  good  purpose.  Thus  the  whole 
second  hali'  of  the  ninth  century  is  taken  up  with  almost 
uninterrupted  incursions  of  the  Scandinavian  pirates  on 
the  whole  coast  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Kingdoms.  Germany  indeed,  owing  to  the  inland  posi- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  her  territory,  remained  com- 
paratively unscathed.  She  suflered  far  more  from  tlie 
Magyars  than  she  suffered  from  the  Northmen.  Still  the 
whole  Saxon  and  Frisian  coast  was  as  cruelly  ravaged  as 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  the  great  rivers  afforded 
the  heathens  the  means  of  making  their  way  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Western  Kingdom,  with 
its  far  greater  extent  of  sea-board,  suffered  far  more 
severely  than  the  Eastern.  Even  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Burgundy  and  Italy  were  not  wholly  spared,* 
though  in  those  seas  the  XortKman  was  far  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  Saracen.  In  all  these  countries  we 
find  the  same  kind  of  devastations  w*liich  we  find  in 
England.  In  the  c^mreo  of  the  histor)',  we  come  across 
many  noble  examples  of  local  resistance  to  the  in^'aders, 
and  several  examples  of  considerable  victories  gained  over 
them.  But  we  nowhere  find  any  such  steady  check  put 
to  their  progress  as  marks   the  first   half  of  the   tenth 

>  Sr  Francis  PUgniTa  bMCOBfifatelj  dkiipttted  Uk  mlgmr  error  which 
looka  on  the  Utcr  KAttin^  as  »  line  of  atterly  iiitt{]*l»le  Kingiv  Ukm  Ow 
later  Marwingft.  No  two  acU  of  raen  couM  be  more  eompWt«fy  diffaitns 
both  in  poritfoa  a^  in  di&racUr. 

«  8n  the  itey  et  Am  tekin^  a  Lou  by  mutak*  U*  ftmm.  DvOik  65. 
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century  in  England.  That  is  to  say,  no  Carolingiau 
Prince  was  in  the  position,  eyon  if  he  had  the  ability, 
to  caury  out  the  vigorous  policy  of  Eadward  the  Elder. 
Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  \vithhold  their  due  sbnrc  of 
honour  from  Bcveral  Kings  and  Princes  who  at  least  did 
what  they  could.  The  Emperor  Arnulf  in  the  East,' 
tbe  young"  King  Lewis  in  the  West,*  gained  g!oriotis 
and,  for  the  moment,  important  victories  over  the  in- 
vaders, and  the  triumph  of  Lewis  is  commemorated  in 
one  of  the  earliest  surviving  efforts  of  Teutonic  poetry.^ 
The  great  siege  of  Paris  and  itti  defence  by  Odo  have 
already  been  spoken  of  as  among  the  determining  causes 
which  led  in  the  end  to  the  change  of  dynasty.  But 
such  victories  were,  after  all,  mere  momcntarj'  checks; 
they  delivered  one  part  of  the  country'  at  the  expense 
of  another,  and  the  evil  went  on  till  it  vraa  gradually 
cured  by  various  indirect  means.  As  in  England,  the 
Northmen  gradually  changed  from  mere  plunderers  into 
conquerors  and  settlers.  Instead  of  ravaging  the  whole 
conntrj-,  they  occupietl  portions  of  it.  Thus  they  gra- 
dually changed,  not  only  into  members  of  the  general 
commonwealth  of  Christendom,  but  into  Frenchmen,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  FVenchmen  only  by  the  large  share 
of  their  inborn  Seaudinavian  viguur  which  they  still  re- 
tained. As  the  North  became  more  settled  and  Chris- 
tiimized,  as  it  began  to  form  a  political  system  of  its 
own,  the  mere  piratical  incursions  gradually  ceased,  but 
the  attempt  at  a  complete  conquest  of  the  whole  countrj', 
which  was  BncctHsfiilly  tried  in  England,  was  never  at- 
tempted in  Gaul.  No  King  of  all  Denmark  or  of  all  Nor- 
way ever  tried  to  displace  a  K.i"g  of  the  West-Franks 
and  to  reign  in  his  stead  over  his  Kingdom.    The  insular 
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*  Be^o  in  Anno  (Purtz,  i.  601).  and  our  owu  CUrouidys. 

*  Ott  the  liatUe  ofSaiilcoiirt,  sec  the  Chruniclt!  in  Duchesne,  p.  4. 

'  The  Lwltrifjfliol  will  l»e  found  in  Max  Millkr'rt  Geminn  Cliuwici,  p.  37. 
VOt.    I.  \I 
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oiur.  n-.  {wsition  of  Britain,  the  origanal  kindred  between  Danes 
and  Englishmen,  the  actual  occupation  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  tlw  country  by  earlier  Danish  settlers,  all  helped  to 
make  such  a  design  possible  in  England,  while  even  the 
powers  of  a  Swegcn  or  a  Cnut  could  hardly  have  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  such  a  scheme  in  France. 


ScattortNl 
BOttlcmenU 
uf  the 
Nortliinun 
in  France. 


The  Rouen 
MtUemeot; 
iU  Noep- 
tional  tm- 
portaitce. 


The  Northmen  settled  largely  in  France,  but  ihey 
nowhere  occupied  any  such  large  continuous  sweep  of 
territory  as  that  which  became  the  Ihnalagu  in  England. 
No  such  large  extent  of  coast  lay  so  invitingly  open  to 
them,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  one 
Danish  invasion  uf  Gaul  on  so  great  a  scale  as  the  great 
Danish  invasion  of  England  under  Ingwar  and  Hubba. 
Tlie  Danish  settlements  iu  Gaul  were  therefore  scattered, 
while  in  Eugland  they  were  coutinuous.  The  Danes  in 
England  therefore,  though  they  gradually  became  Eng- 
lishmen, still  retained  a  distinct  local  existence  and  local 
feelings,  and  they  continued  to  form  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant element  in  the  country.  But  the  Danish  settlers 
in  Gaul,  holding  a  district  here  and  a  district  there,  sank 
much  more  completely  into  the  general  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants. Some  of  these  settlements  were  a  good  way 
inland,  like  Hasting's  settlement  at  Chartres.'  Ragnald 
too  occupied,  at  least  for  a  while,  the  country  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire.^  But  these  settlements  led  to  no  permanent 
resultii.  One  alone  among  the  Scandinavian  settlements  in 
Gaul  was  destined  to  play  a  real  part  iu  history.  This 
was  the  settlement  of  Holf  or  Rollo  at  Rouen. 

This  settlement,  the  kernel  of  the  great  Norman  Duchy, 
hud,  1  need  hardly  say,  results  of  its  own  and  an  im- 
portance of  its  own  which  distinguish  it  from  every  other 
Danish  colony  in  Gaul.     But  it  is  well  to  bear  iu  mind 


'  Sea  Benoli  de  Sto.  More,  p.  76,  and  M,  Miobul'v  note.   Cf.  Dudo*  p.  66. 
'  See  Flod.  A,  913,  930  (HtirU,  iii.  579},  uL  i>a8>t. 
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thiit  it  was  only  one  colony  among  several,  and  that,  when  chat.  it. 

[the  oeasion  was  made,  it  was  probably  not  expected  to  be 

tore  lasting  or  more  important  than  the  others.     But, 

fwhile  the  others  soon  lost  any  distinctive  character,  tlie 

Ruucn  settlement  lasted,  it  grew,   it  became  a  power  in 

Earope,  and  in  Qaul  it  became  even  a  determining-  power. 

lit  is  ]H;rliapB  the  unexpected  developcment  of  tlic  Rouen 

[fiettlement,  together  with  the  peculiar  turn  which  Norman 

[policy  soon   took,  which   accounts   ibr   the   bitterness   uf 

[liatred  with  which  the   Northmen  of  Rouen  are  spoken 

of  by   the  French  writers   down  to  at   least  the  end  of 

[the  tentik  century.     By  that  time  they  had   long  been 

Christian  in  faith   and   French  in   speech,  and  yet   the 

Qoet  truly  French  writer  of  the  age   can  never  bring 

[himself  to  speak  of  them  by  any  other  name  than  that 

[of  the    Pirates.^     To  this  feeling  we  see  nothing  at  all 

l«iialogoas  in   English  history.     We  sec  traces  of  strong 

local   diversities,   sometimes    rising   into  local  jealousies, 

between   the  Danes   in   England    and  their  Anglian  and 

Saxon  neighbours ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  compare  ^vith 

I  the  full  bitterness  of  hatred  which  breathes  alike  in  the 

hmtile  rhetoric  of  Richer  and  in  the  ominous  silence  of 

the  discreet  Flodoard, 

The  lasting  character  of  his  work  at  onoe  proves  that  Rtilf  f>r 
I  the  founder  of  the  Rouen  colony  was  a  great  man,  but  founder  of 
I  he  is  a  great  man   who  must   be  ooutent  to  \)c  judged  ni'^nT^ 
I  in  the  main  by  the  results  of  his  actions.     The  authentic 
I  history  of  Roll",  Rollo,  or  Ron,''  may  be  summed  up  in 

*  **  Rkbiinluii  pymUram  dux  KpoplexiA  minore  perilt "  u  ona  tiF  tlie  laat 
MtricH  In  ibo  history  uf  RicUsr  (t.  U.  p.  308,  Guadet). 

*  TIm)  g«fOuine  nanie  ia  Hrol/r,  Soff,  in  varioua  fpellings.  The  Freiicb 
fraiD  i*  Kvu,  sometituv*  Botu  (whence  aa  odd  LAtin  form  Hoeui,  which  wo 
■lull  come  acmtm) ;  the  Latin  Is  Jtolto,  like  Crm$o,  Sveno^  Jte.  From  tbia 
IjUiD  fbnn  modem  French  writen  hare,  odd];  enough,  made  a  form 
Roihn.  The  ftnuitftait  furm  it  Jtodia.  vrhich  occura  in  a  bte  inAniiMcript 
q(  tlM  £Dgluili  Chronicles  (A.  876.  Thorpe*  ed.).     Thin  woh  clearly  lutianl 
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CHAP.  IV.  a  very  short  spnoo.  We  have  no  really  contemporary 
narrative  of  his  actions^  unless  a  few  mea^c  and  un- 
oertain  entries  in  some  of  the  Prankish  iinnals  may  be 
thought  to  deserve  that  name.  I  cannot  look  on  the 
narrative  of  our  one  Norman  writer,  put  together,  from 
tradition  and  under  courtly  inHuencc^  a  hundred  years 
aflor  the  settlement,  as  at  all  entitled  to  implicit  belief. 
Even  less  faith  is  due  to  Northern  Sagas  put  together  at 
a  still  bter  time.  The  French  authors  again  arc  them- 
selves not  contemporary,*  and  their  notices  are  exceedingly 
brief.  I  therefore  do  not  feel  myself  at  all  called  upon  to 
narrate  in  detail  the  exploits  which  ore  attributed  to  Rolf 
in  the  time  before  his  final  settlement.  Ue  is  described 
as  having  been  engaged  in  the  calling  of  a  Wiking  both 
in  Gaul  and  in  Britain  for  nearly  forty  years  before 
Itis  Bual  occupation  of  Houen,^  and  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  &iendly  relations  with  a  King  j£thelstan  in 
England.  This  ^thelstan  has  been  confounded,  in  tlifi 
teeth  of  all  chronology,  with  our  great  ^Uielstan,  but  it 
is  clear  that  tlic  person  intended  is  Guthrum-^^^tiielstan 
of  East-jVnglia.^  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  improbable, 
but  we  can  hardly  look  upon  it  as  certain.  And  the  ex- 
ploits attributed  to  Rolf  are  spread  over  so  many  years/ 
tiiat  we  cauuut  help  auspectiug  that  thu  deeds  of  other 
chict^ins  have  been  attributed  to  him,  perhaps  that  two 


Earlier 
exploito 
of  Rolf. 


to  be  ftD  English  form  of  licllo.  The  English  masouline  ending  a  was 
i!uljatitut«d  for  the  LttUn  o,  just  as  Oiso  wiil  Odo  ftrv  m  Engtiiib  Gita  and 
Oda.  Tbo  writer  also  clcarlj  thonght  that  Rullo  was  a  nomo  of  the  nine 
ty|w  as  Hubert  and  othorn,  aiid  ho  fancied  that  hy  putting  iu  a  rf  he  was 
restoring  it  to  its  geuuiuti  Teutonic  shape. 

'  FloduarU  wiut  pcrha|iH  cuntemponuy  with  the  settlement,  but  we  hare 
iiu  narrativu  of  Uio«e  yeurs  from  his  liniid.  Richer,  if  he  was  very  old 
wlien  he  died,  may  haru  been  an  infant  at  the  time  of  the  settliuuenl,  hut 
that  is  all 

■  Dudo,  75  C.  '  Lttpponbsi^  (Thoqw),  ii.  60. 

'  In  some  ooooantii  be  seems  to  ajipeM-  even  earlier  than  676.    Dach^e. 
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leaders  of  the  same  namt;  have  lM!en  confounded.  Among 
countless  expeditions  in  Gaul,  England,  nud  Germany,  we 
id  Rolf  charged  with  an  earlier  visit  to  Ronen^*  with 
share  in  the  great  siege  of  Paris,*  and  witli  an  occu- 
tion  or  destruction  of  Bayeus/*  But  it  is  not  till  we 
have  got  eome  way  into  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
it  till  we  have  passed  several  years  of  the  tenth  century, 
i  Rolf  hogins  clearly  to  stand  out  as  a  personal  historic 
ty.  Ue  now  appears  in  poesession  of  Rouen,  or  of 
'hatever  vestiges  of  the  city  had  survived  his  former 
vagesj  and  from  that  starting-point  he  as8ault**d  Chartres. 
ineath  the  walls  of  that  city  he  underwent  a  defeat  at 
e  hands  of  the  Dukes  Rudolf  of  Burgundy  and  Rohert 
Paris,  which  was  attributed  to  the  mimculons  powers 
the  great  local  relic,  the  under-garment  of  the  Virgin.* 
lut  thia  victorj*,  like  most  victories  over  the  Northmen, 
no  lasting  etfcct.  Rolf  was  not  dislodgetl  from  Rouen, 
nor  was  his  career  of  devastation  and  conquest  at  all  seri- 
ouely  checked.  But,  preeiKcly  as  in  the  case  of  Guthrum 
in  England,  his  evident  disposition  to  settle  in  the  couutr)' 
snggeetcd  an  attempt  to  change  him  from  a  devastating 
enemy  into  a  peaceable  neighbour.  The  Peace  of  Clair- 
-Epte  was  the  duplicate  of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore, 
«&d  Kiug  Charles  and  Duke  Ro)>ert  of  Paris  most 
likely  had  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  before  their  eyes.  A 
definite  district  was  ceded  to  Rolf^  for  which  he  became 
the  King^s  vassal ;  he  was  admitted  to  ba|>tism,  and 
received  the  King's  natural  daughter  in  marriage.  And, 
jost  as  in.  the  English  case,  the  territory  ceded  was 
not  part  of  the  King's  immediate  dominions.  No  part 
of  Wessex  was  ceded  to  Guthrum  ;  he  was  merely  con- 
finne<l  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  he  had 
idready  conquered  at  the  expense  of  the  other  English 
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'  Dado,  75  D.  •  lb.  77  C. 

•  Pudo.  80  B,     Cf.  DucbNroo,  a«i  A.  34  B, 


•  lb,  C  D. 
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Kin^oms.  j^lfred,  as  I  have  already  sbown,'  tiioiigh 
he  lost  as  a  suzerain  lord,  jn;nincd  as  an  immediate 
sovereign  by  the  closer  incorporation  of  a  large  part  of 
Mercia  with  his  own  Kingdom.  Charleiii  also  gained 
by  the  settlement  of  Rolf,  tlioujfh  certainly  not  in  the 
same  direct  way.  His  immediate  territories  were  not 
increased,  but  they  were  at  least  not  diminished ;  the 
grant  to  Rolf  was  made  at  the  cost  not  of  the  Frankuii 
Ring  at  Laun  but  of  the  French  Duke  at  Paris.  The 
district  ceded  to  Rolf  was  part  of  the  great  Neustrian 
March  or  Duchy  which  had  been  granted  to  Odo  of  Paris, 
and  which  was  now  held  by  his  brother  Duke  Robert. 
Roncn  was  thus,  from  the  very  beginning,  something 
taken  away  from  Paris,  and  which  cut  off  Pans  from 
the  sea.  Still  the  Parisian  Dnchy  was  not  so  utterly 
broken  up  as  the  Kingdoms  of  Northumberland,  East- 
Anglia,  and  Mercia  bad  been ;  the  King  had  therefore 
no  opportonity  of  annexing  any  part  of  the  dominions  of 
Robert,  as  jElfred  had  of  annexing  a  large  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Burhred.  Still  Charles  was  strengthened  in- 
directly. Duke  Robert  had  to  submit  to  manifest  destiny. 
He  had  lost  Roucn^  and  his  only  way  to  keep  Paris  was  to 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  new  Lord  of  Rouen. 
Robert  was  therefore  the  chief  mover  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness ;  he  was  RolPs  godfather  at  Iiis  baptism  and  gave 
him  his  own  Christian  name.  Tlie  Duke  thus  made  the 
most  of  his  loss,  but  to  the  King  the  transaction  was  a 
distinct  gain.  He  got  two  vassals  instead  of  one,  two 
vassals  whose  relations  to  one  another  were  likely  to  be 
dangerous,  and  l>etween  whom  it  might  often  be  easy  to 
play  off  one  against  the  other.  Events  soon  proved  that 
the  King  had  gained  a  far  more  faithful  vassal  in  the 
new  proselyte  to  Christianity  and  French  culture  than  he 


^  8eo  abon,  p.  $2. 
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'ftbtady  ponesBed  Id  the  turbnlent  nod  dangeroos  Lord  of  caur.  vr. 
Ftfie.     At  a  later  time  we  shall  find  the  relations  between 
Laooj   Roocn,  and  Paris  altogether  changed ;  but  for  a 
^vfaile  the  Northmen  of  the  Seine  were  the  firmest  support 

the  CaroUngian  throne.     During  all   the  later  warfare  The  N<v- 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  Rolf  clave  steadily  ciu«f  nip- 
to  the  eauee  of  the  Lord  whose  man  he  had  become.     The  K^^  ^^ 
of  Roaen   had  no  object  in   opposing  the  King  of  Simpk. 
ftn,  while^  br  supporting  him,   be   might    eoftily  gain 
an   increase  of  territory  at  the  expenee   of  his   nearer 
libours. 
TTie  legendary  details  of  Rolfs  homage  to  Charles  are  T»le  of 
familiar  to  every  one.     It  is  a  well-known  tale  how  Rolf  bomag« 
was  called  on  to  kiss  the  feet  of  bis  benefactor,  how  he  ***  *^**''^ 
refused  with  an  oath,  how  he  bade  one  of  his  followers 
[to  perform  the   degrading   ceremony   in  his  stead,  how 
P&e  rude  Northman  did  indeed  kiss  the  King's  foot,  but 
only  by  lifting  it  to  his  own  mouth  to  the  imminent 
kdanger  of  the   monarch's   position    on    his  throneJ     The 
tale  may  rest  on  a  true  tradition,  or  it  may  be  a  mere 
invention  of  Norman  vanity  j  in  either  case  alike  it  Rct« 
forth  the  original  spirit  of  the  men  who  were  to  become 
the  noblest  representatives  of  the  system  within  whoso  pale 
they  were  now  entering.    But  whatever  was  the  exact  form  Rolf  Uia 

TAMftl  OX 

of  the  homage,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Rolf  cIuuIm. 
became,  in  the  fall  sense  of  the  word,  the  vassal  of  King 
Charles.^     The  interested  and  extravagant  Norman  writers  Exaeyft- 
oonstiintly  assert  an  entire  independence  on  the  part  of  the  oUam  of 
oolonista  and  their  chief.    The  land  was  granted,  but  it  ^^J^^^^^ 
was  granted  a«  a  pure  allodial  posstjssion ;  the  Duke  of  the  *»y  t*"* 
Normans,  though  he  did  not  bear  the  kingly  title,  never-  write™. 
thekee  held,  as  a  King,  the  monarchy  of  the  Norman  land.^ 
If  anything,  it  was  King  Charles  who  swore  fealty  to  Rolf 


1  X>u(1o,  84  A. 


•  See  Appendix  W. 


•  See  Appendix  W. 
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VHA?.  IV.  rather  than  Rolf  who  swore  fealty  to  King  Charles.  All 
this  we  may  eafeiy  put  aside,  partly  as  the  deliberate  crea- 
tion of  Norman  vanity,  partly  as  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  au 
author  who  was  writing  a»  the  mere  laureate  of  the  Norman 
Court.  The  historian's  own  tale  of  the  homage,  with  its 
real  or  mythical  incidents,  is  of  itself  enough  to  upset  his 
constitutional  theories.  That  Kolf  did  homage  is  plain 
enough,  and,  on  llolf's  death,  his  successor  in  tho  Duchy 
repeated  the  homage.  But  I  must  again  repeat  the  caution 
how  little  of  real  suhjcction  is  implied  in  such  vasBalage  at 
any  time,  and  how  purely  nominal  it  became  whenever  the 
suzerain  was  weak  and  the  vassal  strong.  Bolf  hocamc 
King  Cliarles's  man  and  King  Charles  l)ecame  Koiris 
lord;  but  the  obligation,  after  all,  amounted  to  little 
more  than  on  obligation  of  mutual  defence;  all  internal 
sovereignty  over  the  ceded  land  passed  to  Rolf  without 
nserve.  In  the  hands  of  Charles  the  Great  or  of  ^thel- 
stan  such  an  over-lordship  as  this  was  a  reality;  in  the 
hands  of  ^£thelred  or  of  Charles  the  Simple  it  was  a  mere 
name.  Yet  Bolf  undoubtedly  proved  a  really  faithful  vassal 
to  King  Charles.  No  doubt  his  interest  happily  coincided 
with  his  duty.  Still  we  can  well  believe  that  in  a  new 
Christian  and  a  new  ^-assal,  and  a  man  evidently  dispooed 
honestly  to  do  his  duty  in  his  new  sttXe  of  Ii£?,  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  wmj 
vreX\  have  been  far  strongs  than  in  Dokes  of  Paris  or 
Burgundy  who  had  long  been  osed  to  form  and  to  break 
such  engagements  with  equal  eaae. 

It  moit  not  be  thought  that  the  district  now  ceded  to 
Rotf  took  in  the  whole  of  the  bter  Doehy  of  Nonnandy. 
Rooen  mu  the  heart  of  the  new  state,  which  took  in  lands 
oa  both  sid«s  of  the  Seine.  From  the  £pte  to  the  sea  was 
its  undoabted  extent  Stoak  the  ecHith-eart  to  the  nartb.  But 
the  western  fratMr  is  mocb  Xem  deariy  defiaad.  On  the 
one  hand^  tit^  Nonuans  always  claimed  a  cortain  not  retf 
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I  well   defined   superiority   over    Britanny   as   part   of  U»e   cuap.  tv. 

forigiiml  grant     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  oertain  that 

I  Holf  did  not  obtain  immediate  possession  of  what  was 
afterwards  the  nohleat  portion  of  the  heritage?  of  his  de* 
econ<lflnt8.     The  Beimitt,  the  district  of  Bayeux,   wns  not  ThoB«»dii^ 

I  won  til!  sevend  years  later,  and  the  Coi^Ktirtf  the  peninsula  coujutio 
of  Coutanees,  was  not  won   Hll   after  the  death  of  Rolf.  riS^"'" 
The  district  granted  to  Rolf  was  probably,  as  in  the  case 
of  Gathrum,  mainly  determined  by  the  extent  of  his  actual 
If,  as  is  most  likely,  the  Dive  was  the  western 
idary,  the  cede*!  territory  answered  to  nothing  in  earlier 
geography,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.     It  was  larger  than  the 
Dioocse  of  Rouen ;  it  was  very  much  smaller  than  the  Pro- 
vince.    As  a  new  division,  it  had — sharing  therein  the  fate  Nn  mo- 
of  Germany  and  France — no  reeognized  geographical  name,  nama  f,.r 
Its  inhabitants  were  the  Northmen,  the  Northmen  of  tlie  m'*'^*J*'"^ 
Seine,  die  Northmen  of  Rouen.     The  land  itself  was,  till  norom." 
near  the   end   of  the   century^  simply  the   Land   of  the 
Northmen,*  a  land  capable  of  indefinite  extension.     So  in 
Britain  the  vague  description  of  the  DcnahgH  supplanted 
the  ancient  names  and  Ixjundaries  of  more  than  one  Old- 
English  Kingdom,    The  title  of  the  chief  was  as  little  fixed 
HS  the  name  of  his  dominions;  he  is  Prince,  Duke,  Count, 
Marquess,  Patrician,'  according  to  the  taste  of  the  writer. 
In  the  mouths  of  vigorous  and  plain-spoken  enemies  his 
people  are  only  the  Pirates,  and  himself  the  Chief  of  the 
Pirates,  down  to  the  end  of  the  century.^ 

Of  RolTs  internal  government,  of  the  laws  and  institu-  Internat 
tionfi  of  the  DcwetatCj  of  the  details  of  the  settlement  of^^Lof 
the  country,  we  know  absolutely  nothing.     Norman   tra-  J^J*/*'^"^"" 
dition  sets  Rolf  before  us  as  the  mirror  of  princes,  as  the  >t«  reaulu. 

Sm  AppeDdix  T. 

'  I  catmot  but  tbinlt  that  Sir  Francis  PAl^mve  hw  made  too  mnch  uf 
^M  but  titie,  whiob  ii  surely  only  a  piooe  of  Dudonian  rhotorto,  like  tlie 
"«tnp*"  and  "archontcit"  of  our  own  ch»rt«ni. 

'  Am  above,  p.  163. 
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type  of  that  class  of  mler  which  that  age  most  valued,  the 
atcm,  sijccdy^  impartial  minister  of  justice.*  But  we  may 
judge  of  the  reign  of  Rolf  from  its  results.  What  Noi^ 
mandy  became  sliows  plainly  enough  that  its  first  prince 
must  have  been  a  worthy  forerunner  of  our  own  Cnnt. 
Once  settled  in  tbe  loud,  he  soezns  to  have  become  as 
eager  for  its  welfare  as  he  had  before  been  for  ita  devasta- 
tion. He  must  have  promoted  the  general  adoption,  not 
only  of  the  religion,  but  of  the  speech  and  manners  of  his 
neighbours.  Otherwise  Normandy  could  never  have  playwl 
the  part  which  it  did  play  even  in  the  next  reign,  nor 
could  his  capital  have  become  so  thoroTighly  French  as  it 
was  within  a  short  time  after  his  death.  But  of  the  early 
institutions  and  early  internal  history  of  Normandy  all 
records  have  perished,  or,  more  probably,  no  records  ever 
existed.  We  have  no  chronicles,  no  charters,  nothing 
whatever  to  guide  us  but  the  results.  From  such  indica- 
tions as  we  have  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  settlement 
was,  on  the  whole,  of  much  the  same  kind  as  the  Danish 
settlement  iu  England.^  We  cannot  conceive  any  syste- 
matic extirpation  or  expulsion  of  the  older  inhabitantfi,  such 
OS  aeeompauied  the  English  Conquest  of  Britain.  At  the 
same  time  we  can  well  believe  that,  after  so  many  years  of 
systematic  devastation  at  the  hands  of  the  Wikings,  large 
districts  may  have  stood  almost  as  empty  and  imciiltivated 
as  if  such  sj'^tematic  extirpation  or  expulsion  had  taken 
place.  But  it  is  certain  that,  a  hundred  years  ni^er  the 
Conquest,  there  was  a  peasantry  at  onee  oppressed  enough 
and  powerful  enough  to  rise  in  a  well-organized  revolt.' 
Though  in  Normandy,  as  in  England,  the  condition  of  the 
private  settlers  is  likely  to  have  gradually  simk,  still  we 


'  StG  the  iiton*fi  in  I>urlo,  p.  85  ;  Bunott  de  Ste.  More,  7146  et  »eqq. 
'  On  the  divinnn  of  the  land,  just  liko  the  division  of  Northumberiaod 
uid  Danish  MerciA,  nef.  Depping,  L  115. 
*  See  Author  un  in  thii>  CliaptL-r. 
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Ioa&not  believe  that  any  descendants  of  the  original  con-   chap.  rv. 
qnerora  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  been  broiig-ht  down 
to  mch  utter  bonda^.     These  peasants  must  have  been 
mainly  the  dcsocndants  of  the  nriprinivl  Gauls,  with  what- 
ever intermixture  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  cleracnts  the 
mooessiTe  conquests  of  the  comitry  had  brought  with  them. 
Probably  the  landowners,  g^eat  and  small,  were  almost  rrohahie 
univerEtatly  of  Seandinavinn  descent,  while  the  remnant  of  tho  mctw 
the  original  population  was  rcducetl  to  a  state  of  serfdom,  Jj^m,'^ 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  in  English  history  at 
all  analogous  to  this  insurrection  till  we  come  to  the  great 
]>ea8ant  revolt  of  the  fourteenth  century.     This  diflerenco 
nems  to  point  to  a  wholly  different  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  in  the  two  countries.     As  regards  the  language  of  VeiUgmof 
Normandy,  the  Danish  tongue  has  utterly  vanished  out  of  iRoguAge. 
the  land ;  it  had  vanished  out  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  even  liefore  we  reach  any  contemporary  records ;  still 
considerable  vestiges,  strangely  disguised  as  they  are,  may 
I  to  this  day  be  made  out  in  the  local  nomenclature.     In 
Korthern  Gaul,  just  as  in  Eastern  England,  many  a  place 
lost  its  name,  and   received  a  new  name   from   its   new 
Scandinavian  lord.     Here  and  there  also  we  lind  descrip- 
tive names,  meaningless  in  French,  but  which  are,  with  a 
sU^t  effort,  intelligible  in  English.*   Tliese  may,  according 
to  their  geographiciil  position,  he  either  remnants  of  the 
Banish  speech  of  Rolf  and  his  followers  or  remnants  of 
the  speech  of  an  earlier  Teutonic  settlement  in  part  of  the 
country  of  which  I  shall  presently  have  to  speak.     Of  the 
early  political  condition  of  the  Duchy  we  have  absolutely 
no  account.      On  the  absence  of  such  information  one 

'  Bm  Falgnre,  i.  700 ;  Lnppctiborg'i  Anglo-Normiui  KJngB,  97  ;  and, 
mnr*  at  larg*,  Dipping,  iL  3,19.  Rnch  named  as  DifpjKrlal  (T>et!p  HaIb)  and 
OnuMac  (Cold  b«ck)  ftr«  good  examplua.  In  furmin);  local  names  from  tlta 
pnfwrnainM  of  mon,  the  Diiniliar  Pauiqli  &v  oflon  a|>[)CArs  nntler  the  form 
nf  htaf:  Irat  it  u  more  usual  to  ooupto  tliQ  Danuh  oatne  witli  a  Froocfa 
rading.     Iftvjuevilltf  for  inatAJice,  answora  to  Uio  Rnglkli  ffaeoiUnf. 


MouATcby. 


CHAP.  IV.  illustrious  inquirer  ^  has  grounded  a  theory  that  Normandy 
Nonnandy  j^j  ^^  Assembly,  no  Parliament,  no  Estates  of  any  kind, 
alMolut«  but  that  the  Duke,  Marquess,  Patrician,  or  whatever  he 
is  to  be  called,  ruled  without  any  restraint  on  his  personal 
will.  I  confess  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  accept  a  theory 
so  utterly  repujynant  to  the  analogy  of  every  other  Teutonic 
people.  If  there  be  any  tnilh  in  Norman  tradition,  the 
followers  of  Rolf,  as  long  as  they  remained  on  ship-boar\J, 
flcknowledffed  no  lord,  and  professed  principles  of  the  most 
extreme  democratic  equality.''  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  not  likely  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  settled  on  land, 
they  should  at  once  cast  away  those  free  institutions  which 
were  common  to  them  with  all  the  otlier  branches  of  the 
common  stock.  And  there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that 
an  Assembly  of  some  sort  was  fre<|ueutly  consulted  from 
tixe  8uio«.  tijg  ygj.y  beginnings  of  the  Noi^nan  state,  and  especially 
that  the  traiiafcr  of  the  ducal  crown  from  one  prince  to 
another  was  effected  with  much  the  same  forms  as  the 
same  process  would  have  required  in  England.^  At  the 
same  time  I  fully  admit  that  to  ascertain  the  exact  con- 
stitution of  the  Norman  Assembly  at  lliis  early  time  would 
be  still  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  the  exact  consti- 
tution of  an  Englisli  Witenagemot.  The  little  light  which 
we  have  may  perhaps  enable  us  to  infer  that  it  assumed  an 
aristocratic  cliaractcr  almost  from  the  beginning.  It  has 
also  been  supposed  that,  unlike  perhaps  every  other  assembly 
of  the  kind,  it  containetl  no  ecclesiastical  members;*  but  if 
this  was  the  case  iu  the  earlier  days  of  the  Duchy,  the  rule 


Action  of 


■  P«]gnvej  ii.  68,  259, 

'  Dudo,  76  D.  "  Quo  nomine  vaater  Senior  faogiturt  Bwpondem&t, 
NaUo,  qoia  sqaalif  potsstoUs  sumus." 

'  Several  exainpleii  are  collected  by  Lftpponbei^g',  p.  T9.  The  dealings  of 
tb»  Awambly  touching  the  abdication  of  KoU  are  given  at  Ur^  by  Dodo, 
90  D.  et  eeqq.  So  in  85  B  we  read,  "Jura  et  Itigei  aouipitemae  ToliuiUte„ 
Frinctpam  wuicilae  et  decrvtas  plebi  tndtxlt." 

*  See  Depping^  ii>  ia8,  129. 
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%d  clearly  been  rolaxcd   before  the  reigo  of  the  Great 
William.* 

I  We  mwst  remember  that  we  arc  now  in  the  very  thick 
the  straggle  between  the  two  dynaslted  of  La6n  and 
ris.  The  Norman  stepped  in  as  if  sent  to  be  the  fated 
arbiter  between  the  two.  When  Rolf  made  hia  settlement, 
Charles  the  Simple  was  the  acknowledge!  King  of  the 
West-Franks ;  from  him  he  received  his  grant ;  with  him 
he  entered  into  the  mutual  engagements  of  lord  and  vassal. 

K''ith  him  and  his  dynasty  Rolf  sided,  and  he  probably 
ved  the  Caroliugian  Crowu  from  nttcr  destructionj  just  as 
change  of  pohcy  in  hib  successora  finally  decided  the  same 
oontroverey  the  other  way.     It  must  be  rcmcmlKTcd  that, 
the  year  of  Rolfs  settlement,  the  Cni'oHngian  line  came 
>  an  end  in  the  Eastern  Kingiiom.     Conrad  of  Franconia 
was  now  raised  to  the  Teutonic  throne^  and  was  presently 
bllowed  by  Henry  of  Saxony.    But  Ijotharingia  refused  to 
aowledge  either  of  the  Kings  so  chosen.     The  border 
land  ap{>ears  throughout  our   history  as  ever  lluctuuLing 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Kingdoms.    But  Lothar- 
ingian  policy  was  dictated  by  one   intelligible  rule,  that 
^of  unswerving  loyalty  to   the  Carolingian  bouse,  whcre- 
ircr  its  representative  might  be  found.     So  now  Lotlmr- 
jia  transferred  its  allegiance  to  the  single  Karling  who 
retained  the  royal  title,  and  acknowledged  the  King 
I^un   as   its   lord.      The   power  of  Charles   was    thus 
x-ctly  strengthened  to  the  East^  while  it  was  indirectly 
^thcued  by  the  cession  bo  the  Northmen  in  the  West. 
This  increase  of  jiower  on  the  part  of  Charles  probably  led 
to  tiie  conspiracy  which  soon  broke  uut  against  him,  and 
[irhich    issued    in   the   election    of   Robert  Paris   as    an 
|.i>{)t>oeition   King.     In  the  wars  which   followed,  Charles 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  arms  of  the  Northmen, 

'*  See  Tul.  iii.  p.  190. 
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both  Rolf's  settled  Northmen  of  the  Seine  and  the  North- 
men of  the  Loire,  the  followers  of  Ragrnald,  who  had  not 
yet  obtained  so  distinct  a  local  habitation.'  When  Robert 
was  killed  at  Soissons,  his  son  Hugh  the  Great  refused  the 
Crown  for  himself.  He  was  known  as  Duke  of  the  French, 
and,  satisfied  with  that  title,  he  bestowed  the  name  of  King 
of  the  French  on  his  brother-in-law  Rudolf,  Dnfce  of 
French  Burgundy .=*  Charles  was  afterwards  treacherously 
seized  and  imprisoned  by  Rudolf's  fellow -conspirator 
Herbert  Count  of  Vennandois,  in  the  same  fortress  in 
which  a  later  King  of  France  was  imprisoned  by  a  later 
Duke  of  Burgundy.^  Rolf's  combined  policy  and  loyalty 
led  him  to  relitse  all  allegianoe  to  the  usurpers.  A  war  of 
several  years  followed  between  him  and  the  French  of 
Paris  under  Duke  Hugh.  The  horrors  of  warfare  were 
not  felt  on  one  side  only.  The  Norman  land  was  twice 
invaded,  and  Rolf's  fortress  of  £u,  its  chief  defence  on  its 
north-eastern  border,  was  taken  by  storm.^    But  these 

*  FlcxL  A.  9^3.  "  lUgcQoldufl  princepa  Nortoiaunonim  qui  in  fliiTkt 
Ligeri  vemtiuitur,  Karali  &et|Qentibui  mians  jaupntlem  exdttui,  Fnn* 
ctoju  Inuu  Innuu  conjunctiti  sibi  plurinLu  ex  Rodomo  pncdfttur." 

'  The  well-known  Duchy  of  oitertimes,  wttb  Dijon  for  its  c»(»imL  lUt 
part  of  tlie  cnrlicAt  Ilurgnndy  alwnjs  rctiuned  tbi  oonnoiiiin  with  the  Kingdom 
of  tbc  West-FruikB,  while  the  re«t  fonued  tlio  Burgundiiui  Kiii|dom  of  Boso. 

'  Hers  Lewis  the  Eleventh  wom  kept  in  donuice  by  Chftrle*  tlie  Bold, 
un  which  Philip  of  Coinines  rvmarks  (ii.  7),  *'Jja  Boy  qoi  hc  vid  enferm^ 
CB  00  chMteau  (qui  est  petit)  et  force  ucben  It  la  porte,  n'estoit  point  suii 
dout«  :  et  se  voyoit  log^  TBjdbos  d'nne  grOMc  tour^  oii  un  Oomte  de 
Vunujuiduia  6t  moarir  un  Bien  predeoeMeur  Boy  de  France."  There  ii 
k  curiotu  notice  of  Cbarlefl'simpriionuient  in  TUletmar  of  Merveliurg  (i.  13. 
Pertz,  lit  741)  ;  "  Fuit  in  occidvi*  partibiu  quidani  Bex,  ab  ineoUe  Sari 
Sotf  td  wt  itoUilua,  irenico  dioliis,  qui  ab  uno  sulinet  Ducum  captui^ 
tenebm  ineluditur  carcct&libus."  Doth  'Ruetmar  and  ^Vldukind  (i-  33) 
ftttribute  to  Honry  the  Fowler  a  powerful  interventiun  in  favour  of  Chulea, 
which  ia  perfectly  powibte,  but  which  it  is  hard  to  find  in  the  French  writefa. 

*  On  the  liege  of  Cu  (Auga),  soe  Fludoard,  A.  915  ;  Richer,  L  49.  On 
Bu,  ecu  TvL  iiL  p.  116.  The  way  in  which  Flodoard  (A.  935)  tnenljona 
the  fint  inTBOou  of  Normandy  is  remarkable;  "Ittl  flnrio  trancito 
ingmnu  Ciit  [Rodulfiu]  temm,  qun  dndam  Nortinaunis  ad  Bdem  CUriiti 
venlentibtu,  ut  luuic  fideui  ooler^it,  ut  pacem  habereot,  fuermt  data." 
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incursions  were  more  than  repaid  in  kind;  a  large  Dane-   cha*. xv. 

geld  was  more  than  onoe  paid  to  Koli',  and  was  levied 

throughout  France  and  Burgundy,*  and  the  general  result*  AequW- 

tioD  of 
of  the  war  left   Rolf  in  possession   of  a  most  important  j,uiao  *nd 

increase  of  territory.     He  obtained  the  district  of  Bayeoi;  ^**"' 

he  obtained  also  a  more  fully  recognized  superiority  over 

Britannyj  and  it  is  also  distinctly  asserted  that  he  obtaiucd 

a  grant  of  the  laud  of  Maine.*     Roll*  did  not  long  survive  Abdica- 

thesc  successes;  the  year  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  it  [gijr] 

teems  meet  probable  that,  by  the  consent — perhaps  at  the  fjjj'}?**^ 

demand — of  the  Estates  of  his  principality,  he  resigned  the  of  Kuif 

govomment  in  favour  of  his  son  AVilliam,  sumamud  Long-  WilUam 

6Word.'    A  change  in  the  policy  of  Ilerbert  of  Vermandois  sucomiU 

had    restored   Charles   to  freedom  and   to   some   nominal  ^  '***^to 

measure   of  authority.     The   new   Prince   of  the   North-  L'harioi. 

men    therefore   paid   to   the   true   Caroliugiau    King   the 

homage  which  his  father  had  paid  l)cfore  him,  but  which 

be*  liad   steadily  refused  to  the  Farisiao  and  Burgundian 

pretenders. 

The  acquisition   uf  the   territory  which  this  last  war  v»Iqo  of 

lulded   to  the  dominions  of  Rolf  was  inferior  in  import-  ncquiai- 

ance  only  to  the  original  acquisition  of  Rouen.     And  it  ^'""■ 

is  only  on  the  ground  uf  ils  being  the  original   ao(|uisi* 

taoD,  the  beginning  and  starting-point  of  the  whole  settle- 

nt,  that  the  possession  of  Rouen  itself  can  be  looked 

ss  more  important  than   the  possession   of  the  noble 

which  was  now  added  to  the  Land  of  the  North- 

■  8m  ApiModU  T. 

*  Plod.  A.  914.    Oa  Maine,  see  tdI.  iii.  p.  1 38. 

*  Dttdo  firaa  the  aocoont  in  fiill,  p.  90  et  seqq.  He  makes  Rolf  onrnve 
In*  ftbdiOAtiun  five  yean.  Flureuoe  of  Worcester  makes  him  diu  in  917, 
ptot«blj  by  ""^—'""  or  nusrending  of  a  letter.  Richer  BeeiuM  (but  corn- 
pen;  his  two  Tendoas)  to  kill  biiu  at  £u  in  9x5.  The  one  certain  thing'  in 
tlut  WiUiuD  di'l  homage  to  Charles  in  937.  "  Karolus  igitur  cum  Hori- 
berto  eoUoqoiam  petit  NortmJuiQonim  ad  cftHteUum  (luoi)  Au^  vocatur, 
Ibkltie  K  filiu  RoUuiua  Karolo  couuuittit,  et  auiicitiua  fimut  cum  Hm- 

Floi].  in  aiioo,     Ho  Riuhvr,  i.  5J. 
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men.  Maine  indeed  was  a  most  piucariuufi  poeseseion^  if 
it  can  be  called  a  Nonnan  possession  at  all.  The  Btrug^- 
gles  for  its  retention  and  recovery,  the  adventures  of 
its  gallant  Counts  and  of  its  no  less  gallant  dtizenSf 
form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  later  histoiy  of  the 
Korman  Duchy.  But  the  acquisition  of  Bayeux  and  its 
territory  gave  Normandy  all  that  created  and  preeervod 
the  genuine  Nonnan  character — it  gave  her  the  cities 
which  are  adorned  with  the  noblest  works  of  the  days 
of  her  inde{>endence;  it  gave  her  the  spot  which  was  to 
be  the  earliest  home  of  her  mightiest  son.  Caen,  around 
whose  castle  and  whose  abbeys  so  much  of  Norman  and 
French  history  was  to  centre — Bayeux  iteelf,  the  see  of 
the  might}'  Odo,  where  the  tale  of  the  Conquest  of  England 
still  lives  in  the  pictured  history  which  forms  its  most 
authentic  record —  Cerisy,  with  its  stem  and  solemn 
minsterj  the  characteristic  work  of  the  Conqueror's  fiitfaer 
— Falaise,  immortal  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Conqoeror 
hiniijielf — all  these  historic  spots  lie  within  the  region 
which  the  last  war&re  of  the  reclaimed  Wiking  had  added 
to  tlic  Norman  land.  Bayeux  itself  is  a  city  whose  history 
has  an  especial  claim  on  the  attention  of  Englishmen. 
Nowhere,  out  of  the  Old-Saxon  and  Frisian  lands,  can 
we  find  Another  portion  of  continental  Europe  which  is 
BO  truly  a  brotiier-laud  of  our  own.  The  diatriet  of 
Bayeux,  occupied  by  a  Saxon  colony  in  the  latest  da^'s 
of  the  old  Roman  Empire,^  occupied  again  by  a  Scan- 
dinavian colony  as  the  result  of  its  oonijuest  hy  Bolf, 
has  retained  to  this  day  a  cbaiacter  which  distinguishes 
it  fW)m  every  other  Romanoe-cpeakiiig  portion  of  the 
Continent.  The  Saxons  of  Bayeux  preeervcd  their  name 
luid  their  distinct  existence  under  the  Franldsh  dominion;' 

*  On  Uw  bkiofy  of  Um  SkzooB  of  Bkjvu,  aw  Lappenberg,  Aoglo- 
N«nuMi  Klac^  p.  ».    Thm*  ww  aim  Suhw  MtUomeDta  in  Axyou  u«l 

•  111  Ih*  Capitutfcrr  of  OUrlo*  xhe  Bk3d  in  R43  (Pvrts.  L«n.  i.  4*6), 
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can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Scandinavian  settlers  found  osap.  it. 
£ome  parts  at  least  of  the  district  still  Teutonic^  and  that 
nuomcss  of  blood  and  speech  exercised  over  them  the  same 
inOuence  which  the  same  causes  exercised  over  the  Scandi- 
navian settlers  in  England.  Danes  and  Saxons  coalesced 
into  one  Teutonic  people,  and  they  retained  their  Teutonic 
language  and  character  long  atV>r  Itouen  had  Womu,  in 
speech  at  least,  no  less  FtcucIi  than  Paris.  With  their  old 
Teutonic  speech,  the  second  body  of  settlers  seem  to  have 
largely  retained  their  old  Teutonic  religion,  and  we  sliall 
presently  find  Baycux  the  centre  of  a  heathen  and  Danish 
party  in  the  Duchy,  in  opposition  Ut  Rouen,  the  centre 
of  tfa«  new  speech  and  the  new  creed.  The  blood  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bessin  must  be  composed  of  nearly 
the  same  elements,  mingled  in  nearly  the  same  proj>ortions, 
as  the  Uuod  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Danish  districts 
England.^  To  this  day  there  is  no  Komauce-speaking 
ion  of  the  Continent  in  which  an  Knglishman  feels 
:f  so  thoroughly  at  homo  as  in  this  old  Saxon  and 
^Danish  land.  In  every  part  of  Normandy,  as  compared 
with  France  or  Aijuitaine^^  the  Englishman  feels  himself 
at  home,  but  in  the  district  of  Bayeux  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  left  his  own  country.  The  kindred  speech  indeed 
18  gone;  but  everything  else  remains.  The  land  is  de- 
cidedly not   French;    men,   beasts,  everything,   are  dis- 

vlkicb  Ijippeotrerg  nfera  tu,  the  "Ot  liu^a  Saxooia"  li  dutiDguished 
(iMt  Um  **  Biigiitnuni."  It  tuiglit  acvm  tliut  the  Uoxou  spuech  mrvivoJ 
>>  HDC  parta  of  the  country,  bat  not  in  the  city.  The  dooumont  ib  n  list 
■'rgjal  mimi  ukI  of  the  di>lriL-t«  to  which  th«j  were  saoL 

'  Thcrv  would  be  wbatever  iliUVreDue  there  may  have  been — oiie  pro* 
^]  oot  very  p«!rc«|)Ublc— between  tlie  Saxons  of  Bayeux  and  the  Angiei 
^  batvn  mod  Nortbcni  Koff  land  ;  there  also  h  greater  ohaitoe  of  a  oeriaiit 
^^■lUQhilanDuture  at  Bayeux  than  there  ii  at  Derby  or  Stamford. 

*  Kbommtiy  is  lustoricaily  more  intereeiing  to  Eiigliiihmen  than  Aqui- 
^  DO  ftcoeoot  of  iu  Iod^  poUUcal  oonoexion  with   England ;  Ijut  the 
^*narai  ««■  a  purely  poUtacal  one ;  there  are  no  such  abiding  tracei 
cffial  kuHlrad  aa  we  see  in  KonnaDdy,  and  eii|H:oially  in  the  BeMn. 
TOUI.  N 
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oH^p.  IV.  tinctively  of  a  graader  and  better  type  than  their  fellowH 
in  the  mere  French  districta;  the  general  aspect  of  the 
land,  its  fields,  its  hedges,  all  have  an  English  look. 
And  uo  contrast  can  be  greater  thau  tliat  wliich  may 
he  often  $een  between  the  tall,  vigorous,  English-looking, 
Norman  yeoman,  out  of  whose  mouth  we  instinctively 
feel  that  the  common  mother-tongue  ought  to  issue,  and 
Uie  French  soldier,  whose  stature,  whose  colour,  whoee 
every  feature,  proclaims  him  to  be  a  man  of  another  race, 
and  whose  presence  proclaims  no  less  unmistakeably  that 
the  glory  of  Normandy  has  passed  away. 


§  3.  HeiffH  of  WUVxam  Longsword.    927-943- 


ReUffioD 
of  Rolf. 


Rolf,  the  converted  pirate,  died,  according  to  his  Nor- 
man admirers,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.^  According  to 
the  wild  reports  of  his  enemies,  he  mingled  the  two  re- 
ligions, and,  while  making  gifts  to  the  Christian  churches, 
offered  Cliristian  captives  in  sacrifice  to  his  Scandinavian 
idols.  Such  a  strangv  confusion  is  possible  at  some 
earlier  stage  of  his  career,  bat  we  need  much  bettere  evi- 
dence than  we  have  to  oonviucc  us  that  he  \vas  guilty  of 
any  such  atrocity  just  I)efore  his  death.'     But,  whatever 

*  Benott,  V.  8341  ; 

"  Ici  tre^pMM  ItODS  U  pnu  ut  li  nuUanx 
Ot]  fin  duos  •  aftintiaaie,  e  pleinif  ile  jor>  •  d'aoft.** 

*  Tb«  faJt}  is  told  hj  tbe  Aqnitanian  dmnuoler  Adflnar  (Hi.  so,  I>art% 
IT.  113),  auti  M.  ('raiiiasqne  Michel  ^noto  on  BoBott.  r.  8549)  is  ineiiBcd  to 
beliera  it.  Ik  rvni  tlius  ;  "  Poatea  v«ro  [Rociu,  m«  »boT%  p.  163]  fawtoi 
Chmtaoiu  a  novdotibv  Fimiiiiiiiiw,  immlmmtt»  «bita,  ia  MMUtiMB 
T«rnis,  Chriiliaiwi  oapthna  eaatett  ante  w  deeoHari  fedt  in  booora,  qme 
•ohMnt,  Molotvai,  at  doaom  c«ntitm  atui  Ubna  par  nnilm'M  dirtrilail 
CbrWiiiiiii  Hill  ta  hoaMn  vari  Dei  in  cajus  nomine  ti«|itMiiniiii  aaaoapani." 
Bak  the  naatucHpt  which  Perta  fuUaws  in  tu«  text  (kwa  not  ■"-*'t  iht 
■Mrifioa  taka  plaa*  imsMdiataJy  before  hu  <iiMah,  a«i  it  ia  aa  veil  to  aee 
hov  AdMuu-'s  vfaoU  flCory  hanga  tdga&her.  Ha  r— *-n  \m  "Roatte"  ba 
JifcitiibjKiny  Bndotfintfcabat>helLhnBgwiB9Jp;  bathM  tatovata. 

'  ~    '     :  BMaa  wiwiyieJ,  tokea  ] 
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if  Paganism  may  have  cloven  to  Rolf  himself,  it  is 
certain  that  hia  sou  William  liongsword,  half  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  was  almost  wholly  a  Frenchman  in  fe<;liDg.     His 
mother  was  French,  bat  he  did  not  spring  from  the  union 
of  the  converted  Northman  with  the  royal  bloud  of  the 
West-Frankfl.     Gisla  bore  no  children  to  her  already  aged 
husband,  and  William  was  the  Bon  of  a  consort  who  both 
preceded  and   followed   her   in   his  afiections.     She   was 
known  as  Popa,   whether  that  designation   was   really   a 
ftptismal  name  or,  as  some  hint^  a  mere  name  of  endear- 
'ment.     She  was  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Count  Bereugar, 
and  n*ae  carried  oB*  as  a  captive  by  Rolf  when  he   took 
Baycax  in  his  pirate  days.'     Her  brother,  Bernard  Count 
of  Sonlis,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  reigns  of  his 
nephew  and  great-nephew,     Popa  and   her   eon  seem  to 
have  stuud  iu   an   ambiguous  position  which   they  share 
with  more  than  one  other  Norman  Duke  and  his  mother. 
Rolf  and  Popa  were  probably  married,  as  the  phrase  was, 
"  Danish  fadhion,"^  which,  iu  the  eyes  of  the  Church,  was 
the  same  as  not  being  married  at  all.     A  woman  in  such 
ft  position  might,  almost  at  pleasure,  be  called  either  wife 
^Hto  concubine,  and  might  be  treated  as  either  the  one  or  the 
^Kiher.     Her  childieu  might,  as  happened  to  be  convenient, 
^^■e  either  branded  us  bastards  or  held  as  entitled  to  every 
^P^ht  of  leigttimate  birth.     Rolf  put  away  Popa  when  he 
'      married  King  Charles's  daughter,  and  when  King  Charles's 
^^daughter  died,  he  took  Popa  back  again.*     So  William, 
^H^opa's  son,  put  away  Sprota,  the  mother  of  his  son  Richard, 
|HvhMi  he  married  Litidgui'dis  of  Vermaudois.*    This  strange 
^laxity  with  regard  to  marriage,  though  spoken  of  us  some- 
thing specially  Danish,  was  in  truth  hardly  more  Danish 

*  Dado,  77  D  ;  Itt^aoit,  v.  4I21. 

*  WUL  (•t-m.  UL  1.     See  A^p«nJix  X. 
lb.  ii.  13.    "  IttfpQdisUni  PoiKkiu  ....  itcniin  npoteiui  aibi  copulnvit." 

!  ID  dvUU,  Bcnolt,  V.  71/54.    Sa  Rvntrut  ile  Rvu,  2037. 
Dudo,  97  C  ;  Will.  Gem.  iii.  3. 
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than  Frankish.  The  private  histoiy  of  the  Frankish  Kings, 
Menrings  and  Karlings  alike,  is  one  long  record  of  the 
strangest  conjugal  relations.  Ordinary  concubinage  is  not 
amazing  anywhere ;  what  stands  out  speciaJly  oonspicuons 
in  the  history  of  tliese  Kiogs^-nowhere  more  oonspicoooB 
than  in  the  history  of  the  Great  Charles  himself — is  the 
liberty  which  they  assumed  of  divorcing  their  Queens  at 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  of  having  several  acknowledged 
Qaeons  at  once.  William,  bom  of  a  doabtlnl  anion  of 
this  kind,  was  far  more  French  than  Danish  in  fe^ng.  His 
tutor  was  Botho,  a  Danish  companion  of  Rolf,  bat  one  who 
threw  himself  distinctly  into  the  French  and  Christian 
interest.  Such  an  education  made  William  conversant 
with  the  language  and  feelings  of  both  c]nnnm  of  his 
subjects;  but  his  own  sympathies  lay  with  the  speedi, 
as  well  as  with  the  creed,  nf  his  mother;  he  was  moR 
at  home  in  Romanized  Rouen  than  in  Teutonic  Bsyeox. 
In  the  existing  state  of  things,  divided  m  the  Da<^y  was 
between  the  Danish  or  heathen  and  the  Fren^  or  Christiao 
INtftVy  the  personal  sympttfaitt  of  the  Prince  were  of  the 
Ugbeit  impofftHioc,  and  there  can  be  Do  ckmbt  that  the 
F^kmIi  fediags  Ukd  Chziatam  oaantHaam  of  WtUiAm  had 
a  m«t  dcdfliTc  cAeft  OB  Oe  Urtory  of  tbc  NcESBn  ■tate.t 

TSe  first  great  cwut  in  the  intwiid  hirtorf  of  tlw 
Doeby  doling  the  reign  of  William  is  a  gaaiial  rwoU 
«f  ite  BiHoA  dgpamieafiw,  This  event  vie  peobably  not 
■aaenirr^fH  with  Um  ^fmal  eovne  of  aftin  in  Gaul. 
Ai  Wfiham's  ■rnenranw,  two  Kings,  Charics  the  Simple 
and  RaUf  ef  Bngm^,  filmed  tkt  Crown  of  the  Weafe- 
PllBfcw     WiIBaan,  as  w«  htm  men,  becme  the  vnoaal  of 
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Charics,  and  refined  all  sobmission  to  Rndolf,     Eren  in  cbo.  it. 
fizuJly  making  peace  with  Bis  great   French   neighbours,  ^y?^?"*'* 
Hugh  of  Puis  and  Herhert  of  Vermondois,  William  made  nmt  to 
it  a  ooadition  that  Herbert  should  do  homage  to  diaries  oicbarkiL 
as  be  himself  had  done.     Herbert,  it  should  be  remem-  ^'^JIjj 
bered,   was  himself  of  CaroUngian   descent,   and   might  jn^Her- 
have  ultimate  designs  of  his  own.     It  was  only  on  these  918. 
terms  that  William  restored  Herbert's  son,  who  had  been 
to  his  father  Rolf  as  a  hostage.'     Charles  remained 
some  while  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Herbert,  brought 
Ibrth  38  a  sovereign  or  confined  as  a  prisoner,  as   suited 
the  ever-shifling  relations  of  Herbert,  Hugh,  and  Rudolf. 
At   last   the   unhappy  descendant   and    namesake  of  the  Pcnth  of 
Emperor  died  in  bonds  at  Peronne,  whether  actually  ^  simpto. 
by   Herbert,   or   simply  worn    out   by  distress  Q'** 


^ 


captivity,  it  matters  little.*     Rudolf  was  now  the  only 
iwledged  King,  and  he  soon  showed  himself  to  be, 
one  respect  at  least,  fully  worthy  of  his   Kingdom, 
e  independent  and   unsettled   Northmen   of  the  Loire 
had  committed  great  devastations   in  Aqnitaine.     King  K'mir  Ru- 
Rudolf  overcame  them  in  a  great  battle  at  Limoges,  where  y^  ^ortb- 
he  utterly  broke  their  power,  and  procured  the  recognition  ""f***^***" 
of  his  own  supremacy  over  Aquilaiue,^     It  was  probably  Umoge*. 
this  great  victory  won  over  a  Norman  army  by  a  French 
King,  a  King  to  whom  no  Norman  liad  hitherto  done 
homage,  which  encouraged  the  Bretons  to  make  an  at-  The  Bre- 
tempt  to  throw  off  the  Norman  yoke  altogether.     Tliat 
yoke  was  of  a  twofold  kind;  there  was  the  more  regular 
and  endurable  supremacy  of  the  Norman  Duke  at  Rouen, 
and  there  was  also  the  constant  annoyance  of  smidl  bands 
w  colonies  of  independent  adventurers  within  their  fron- 
fea  or  upon  their  borders.     Under  their  princes,  Juhcl 


>  FlodoArd,  A.  938.  *  lb.  A.  919  ;  Richer.  L  56. 

*  lb,  A.  930.    ■*  AquiUnoi  nM  mbditoR  fecit."    Of  counc  this  impiwa 
"otiuDg  more  than  bornKge.  Ct  aboTe,  p.  155. 
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Borcngar  and  Alnn,  the  Bretons  rose ;  they  made  a  mns- 
Bacre  of  the  Normans  in  their  own  country,  which  may 
have  given  a  precedent  for  the  later  massacre  of  the  Banes 
in  England.*  The  feast  of  Saint  Michael  in  the  one 
case  was  wliat  the  feast  of  Saint  Bricc  was  in  the  other. 
Flushed  with  succeee,  they  entered  the  Norman  Duchy, 
and  attacked  Rolf's  latest  and  most  prcoioua  acquisition, 
Teutonic  Bayeux.^  Alike  under  Saxon  and  under  Norman 
occu[>ation,  the  Teutonic  colony  was  a  thorn  iu  the  side 
of  the  Celts,  which  they  were  always  eager  to  get  rid 
of.  But  William  completely  crushed  the  revolt,  and  its 
only  rcsnlt  was  to  bring  all  Britanny  more  completely 
under  Norman  control,  and  to  incorporate  a  large  part  of 
tho  country  with  the  Duchy.  The  districts  of  Avranchcs 
and  Coutances,  with  the  nohle  peninsula  to  which  the 
latter  city  gives  its  namc>  were  now  added  to  the  im- 
mediate Norman  dominion.^ 

At  this  point  comes  tho  firet  of  many  signs  which  wc 
shall  meet  with  in  the  course  of  our  story,  all  of  which 
show  the  high  position  which  England  held  at  this  time, 
and  the  important  influence  exercised  on  foreign  politics 
by  the  iUustrious  prince  who  now  filled  tho  West-Saxon 
throne.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  all  depended 
on  the  personal  character  of  the  King.  It  was  now 
exactly  as  it  was  ages  later.  England  under  il^theUtan 
differed  from  England  under  /Ethelred,  just  as  England 
under  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell  differed  from  England  under 
the  first  or  the  second  pair  of  Stewarts.     Through   the 


'  FlodoorJ.  A.  931.  "  firittoiin  qui  rutnAnaemit  NortituwDut  in  Coma 
OalUie  rabUiti  ooiunirgetitos  ftdvennu  eon  qui  ae  obtinut-rant,  in  ipttis  aolem- 
nlk  Siuicli  Michaelis  oninea  Intoromimc  lUcanttir  qui  inter  eo«  morebuilur 
Norinuuuuw." 

•  Dado,  93  B. 

'  The  Cbronldo  of  Saint  Mtucentiun,  umler  93  7  (Lnl]b<$,  iH.  loa],  ^»eaki 
of  Snint  Michael's  Muuot  as  fuunJei]  "in  oA  NomiAnaiA  qam  nntcA 
vocabatar  Marchia  Fmnols  et  Britanniw." 
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whole  of  this  period,  the  King  of  the  English,  the  com- 
mon Iriend  and  kinsman  of  most  of  the  coutending  princes, 
appears  us  a  dignified  mediator  among  them.  Through 
the  marriages  of  his  sisters,  some  oontracted  before,  some 
alter  Uis  election  to  the  Crown,  iEthclstan  was  the  brothei^ 
in-law  of  most  of  the  chief  princes  of  Western  Europe. 
He  stood  in  this  relation  to  King  Otto,  to  King  Charles, 
to  King  Lewis  of  Aries,  to  Duke  Hugh  of  Paris,  and  to 
a  nameless  prince  near  the  Alps.*  On  tlie  imprisonment 
of  Charles,  his  Queen  Eadgifii,'  with  her  young  son  Lewis, 
had  taken  reluge  in  England,-'  and  the  future  King  of  the 
West-Franks  was  now  learning  lessons  of  war  and  states- 
manship at  the  hands  of  his  glorious  uncle.  So  now,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Breton  insurrection,  while  Berengar 
submitted  to  the  Normans,  Alun  took  shelter  with  j'Ethel- 
stan,^  as  his  father  betbre  him  is  said  to  have  taken  shelter 
with  Eadward.  England  might  in  either  aase  seem  u 
stnmge  place  of  refuge  for  a  banished  Annorican  prince 
and  his  following.  The  descendants  of  those  who  had 
originally  tied  before  the  English  cx)nquerors  now  sought 
for  safety  in  the  very  land  from  which  their  foreluthcra 
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'  On  tlioeo  m&rriagea  aee  WiUinm  of  MalmcabuiT,  ii.  1^6,  1.15.  He 
dcacribfw  at  longtti  tlio  ffplctuii<l  ciiibawy  sotit  by  Uugb  (soo  Hod.  A. 
gi6)  to  detnuid  EAdhild.  Oddly  cnougb,  in  c.  13$  he  caUh  Hugh  "Hex 
KBUoemm,"  while  in  c.  118  bo  uttuHy  coiifouods  tlia  wliulc  goaeklogy  uid 
hiKtury  of  tlie  PariitUn  Dukun. 

'  Her  name  in  by  French  writers  tortured  into  Ethgiviv.  Ogivo,  and 
wtukt  not. 

'  Bicber.  iL  I,  73.  Ho  vma  oarried  out  in  a  bundle  of  hiiy  or  sume 
m^  etufT  ("in  foicicalo  farmginiii");  but  wbitber  WM  be  caniedT  "In 
partes  Iransmarinaa  et  pru[ie  in  Rifeofl,"  Afl  Lewis  cert.'unly  wunt  as 
&r  north  as  York,  does  this  flourinh  me&n  the  Cbev]o(«,  the  Grampians, 
or  whatf 

*  Dodo,  93  C  "  Ipse  TCTo  in  Britannii,  nee  in  UM  Franoii  usqufun 
monui  ob  luetum  Willtiliai  Ducu  nequivit,  wd  profugiu  uxpeUvlt  auxiliuin 
AJstcmi  Anglonim  Regis."    Benott,  S854  : 

"Eb  Eagletenra  au  rei  on^lais  LH  bo  reniiat,  lA  ii'on  fo'i 

AI«staD,  an  pn»,  an  corteis,  Desorit^  0  maubnlli." 
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had  boea  driven.  And  at  this  particular  moment  such 
a  refuge  might  seem  stranger  than  ever.  The  Breton 
exiles  sought  shelter  iu  England  at  the  hands  of  the 
very  King  hy  whom  the  last  footsteps  of  Celtic  indepen- 
dence iu  Southern  Britain  were  trampled  out.  jllthclstan 
and  William  of  Rouen  might  well  seem  to  he  carrying 
oat  the  same  work  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sea.  But 
a  nearer  tie  of  common  hostility  might  well  at  that  mo- 
ment unite  the  Breton  and  the  Englishman.  Each  was 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Scandinavian  intruders  in 
his  own  land.  Between  the  Danes  in  England  and  the 
Danes  in  Normandy  communications  never  wholly  ceased, 
andj  long  after  this  time,  we  shall  find  the  connexion 
between  Denmark  and  Normandy  directly  oflTccting  the 
course  of  English  events.  The  Normans  and  their  Duke 
seem  always  to  have  been  on  less  intimate  terms  with 
England  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  states;  William 
stands  almost  alone  among  princes  of  equal  rank  in  not 
being  honoure*!  with  the  hand  of  a  sister  of  Glorious 
^thelstan.  The  Norman  historian  even  puts  fortJi  a 
claim  on  the  part  of  his  Duke  to  a  dominion  over  Eng- 
land,* which  is  among  the  most  ridiculous  outpourings  of 
his  lying  vanity.  Still  such  a  boast  speaks  something  as 
to  the  feelings  which  existed  between  the  Danes  in  Ganl 
and  the  great  destroyer  of  the  Danish  power  in  Britain. 
With  jEthetstau  then,  the  common  champion  of  Chris- 
tian and  civilized  Europe,  at  the  court  which  was  tlie 
common  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  the  common  scliool  of 
every  princely  virtue,  did  the  Breton  prince,  fleeing  from 
his  conqueror,  seek  the  safest  and  the  most  honourable 


*  Dudo.  97  B.  "  FranciBCs  f^ntiit  Principefl  Iltirgundionainqiie  Comite* 
fttmulabantur  oi ;  Paci^cnH?  et  Flandrooses,  .4 vijtique  i-r  llibcmaua  parehant 
ri."  lb.  D.  "  Nun  i*oluni  inosarchUm,  quaiii  tcnebat,  rcgcbat ;  verura  otum 
affinin  ragna  strenuo  coimiLio  muJerabat.  Attrfli  porettani  ^um  mmutaHi, 
FrMioi  ei  Burgumltonen  fjiia  dictiH." 


reftige.  At  a  later  date,  when  the  influence  of  ^thelstan 
on  the  aOairs  of  Gaul  wae  specially  great,  Alan  and  his 
companions  were  allowed  to  return.^  He  received  a  large 
part  of  Britanny  as  a  vassal  of  the  Norman  Duke;  he 
appears  to  have  remained  steady  in  his  allogiauee,  and 
he  is  henceforth  constantly  mentioned  among  the  chief 
peers  of  the  Norman  state.'  But  he  could  recover  the 
actual  possession  of  his  dominions  only  by  hard  fighting 
against  the  independent  Normans  of  the  Loire.  These 
pnates,  even  after  Rudolf's  victory  at  Limoges,  held 
many  points  of  the  country,  and  they  were  hardly  more 
inclined  to  submit  to  the  Norman  Duke  at  Rouen  than  to 
the  Breton  Count  at  Vanncs.^  Alan  restored  the  ruined 
csfy  of  Nantes,  and  did  much  for  his  recovered  dominions 
in  variouti  ways.  The  relations  between  Normandy  and 
firitanny  were  now  definitely^  settled,  us  far  as  anything 
could   ever   bo   said    to   be   settled    in    that  age.      The 
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'  It  is  exaicna  to  oomparo  tbe  difTercDt  wnya  in  which  tbo  return  of  the 
BrutooB  18  tolil  by  F]odo»ni  and  by  Dudo.  FIcKlo«rd  (A.  936)  U  williiig  to 
minify  ercn  an  Engluibmiui  in  comparison  with  a  Nomuji.  William  is 
BOt  named.  "  Brittones  a  trannnarinis  regioDiliua  Alstnni  Rogjs  pnpwtUo 
revertentes  temun  saam  repetiint."  Dudo  mixcB  up  their  return  with  the 
return  of  Kin>;  Lewis,  which  in  FlodoanJ  fuHows  it,  and  he  makes  iStlicl- 
tUa  aomething  lilce  a  suppliant  to  William  (95  D).  He  colht  ^Ihelxtiui 
"Anglonim  Hex  ]Ku:{fi<itA,"  Was  be  thinking  of  iSadgar,  who  may  have 
mw  within  hix  own  roenmryT 

*  Dudo,  98  A.  "  Ipscque  Ahinus  postaa  Willehni  mandatis  indemnenter 
ishmit;'     Cr  iojB,  C;  113  D;  ifjB. 

*  Flodoard  seems  to  imply  tbat  some  of  tbeao  independent  Nomiana 
entered  Britaiiny«  about  the  saiue  time  as  this  suppression  of  ttie  Breton 
fnuit,  perhaps  even  in  eonoert  with  Duke  WUltain  (A.  931);  "Incon 
Noitmaiuius,  qui  morBi>atur  iu  Ligerj,  cum  suia  CHlAURiatn  pervadit, 
riotiiqne  et  cvels  vel  ejeotiii  Brittotiibua  regiuue  putitur."  Of  the  return 
of  the  Bretons  he  has  two  notices.  The  first  is  under  the  year  937; 
"Brittonea  ad  sua  Inoa  poet  diucinam  regreasi  peregrinationeui,  cum  Nort- 
mnnis,  qui  terram  ip»orum  oontiguam  sibi  pervaserant,  frequonlihuM  dtini- 
Ck&t  pnsUis,  superioros  pluribus  oxistentes.  et  loca  pervn«a  reci{kientes." 
'Rte  SDOond  is  in  the  next  year,  938  ;  "Bnttones  cum  NortmannJs  con- 
DgBtttM  TioUniA  patinntur,  et  quoddam  Niirtmanoorum  oastellom  oepisno 
rtmalur."     Sae  Palgrave.  ii.  178  iSa. 
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boundary  between  the  auzerain  and  the  vaseal  state  was 
fixed  by  the  cession  of  the  C6tentin  to  Normandy.  It 
ia  probable  that  the  cession  was  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable mi^atirtn  of  the  inhabitants.  The  language  of 
our  authorities'  soems  to  imply  that  Alan  neither  fled  nor 
returned  alone,  bnt  that  he  was  followed  by  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  coantr}''men.  In  his  return  he  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  accompanied  by  some  of  his  insular 
kinsmen,  and  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  look  on  this 
settlement  as  a  second  Armorican  migration.  When  such 
a  process  was  going  on,  the  Breton  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  join  in  the 
migration^  and  so  to  escape  the  hated  Norman  dominion. 
At  all  events,  the  Coteulin,  the  last  won  part  of  Nornuindy, 
is  one  of  the  districts  which  became  most  thoroughly 
Norman.  It  now  stood  open  for  colonization,  and  wc 
shall  presently  see  that  colonization  was  allowedi  perhaps 
invited,  not  only  from  the  settled  parta  of  Normandy,  but 
even  directly  from  the  heathen  North  itself. 

Along  with  the  peninsula  of  Coutances  the  Norman 
Dukes  obtained  a  possession  which  was  aftcro'ards  to  form 
a  bond  of  conneidon  of  a  singular  kind  between  Normandy 
and  England.^  In  comparing  the  extent  of  the  West- 
Frankish  Kingdom  at  tliis  age  with  that  of  modem  France 
in  our  own  day,^  while  mentioning  many  points  in  which 
the  French  frontier  has  advanced,  I  had  to  mention  three 
points  where  it  has  fallen  back.  The  France  of  the  tenth 
century,  if  we  may  somewhat  prematurely  apply  that  name 
to  the  whole  country  whose  princes  acknowledged  a  nominal 
superior  in  the  West-FrankiRh  King,  included  Flanders, 
Barcelona,    and    the    Clianucl    Islands.      Those    islands. 


*■  Bee  th»  pem^gca  fruni  Flotlmird  quoted  above. 
'  T%o  gsoerml  lin«  of  ttiouglit  in  thU  pningrafib  U kuggcttod 
i.  106. 
'  8eo  above,  p.  154. 
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hitberto  Breton^  now  became  Norman.     When  cootiDental  our-  nr. 
Normandr  was  lost  by  John,  the  msular  part,  of  the  Dnehy 
was  still  retained,  and  it  has  crer  since  remained  a  posaes- 
■ion  of  tho  English  Crown.     As  long  as  the  Engiiefa  Xin^ 
retexDed  tbe  title  either  of  Doke  of  Normandy  or  of  King 
of  FTanoo,  here  was  a  portion  of  the   Dachy  or  of  tbe 
Kingdom  whose  actual  pmwwrion  might  be  oud  to  make 
good  their  claim   to   tbe  rest.     This   infolar  NoxaMmdj 
vemains  to  this  day  French  in  speech^  but  deeply  attad^d, 
and  with  good  reason^  to  the  English  connexion.      The  Pecoiur 
Islands  form  distinct  oonunonwealths^  dependent  on   the  t^  i-i-*-i, 
British    Crown,   bnt   not    incorporated   with    tbe    United  ^^^S^"^ 
Kingdom.     This  condition   of  a   dependency    is    perhaps 
that  which  best  suits  a  communi^r  which  has  a  distinct 
edstenoe  of  its  own,  bat  which  conid  notpoeaibly  maintain 
its  independence  ob  a  distinct  and  sovereign  state.     Retain- 
ing tliesr  ancient  cnnstitntionsj  and  enjoying  the  protection 
of  the  power  of  England,  the  Nonnan  Islands  nnite  the 
eafety  of  a  great  Kiu^om  with  the  local  independence  of 
a  small  common  wealth.      How  mnch  they  would  lose  by 
becoming  a  French  Department  I  need  not  stop  to  point 
out.     But  Utey  would  also  lose,  not  nearly  so  much,  but 
still  consideraMy,  by  becomitijj  an  English  Connty.     The 
right  of  sending  one  or  two  members  to  the  British  Far- 
tiamefit,   where,  among  so  many  greater   interests,  their 
ruioe  ooold  hardly  be  heard,  would  be  a  poor  exchange 
for  their  present  legislative  independence.    Parliament  can 
indeed,  on  any  emergency  which  may  call    for  its  inter- 
ftrence,  legidatc  for  the  Norman  Islands.     Bat  it  must 
legislate  specially  for  them,  after  special  consideration  of 
the  circomstimoes  of  tbe  case.      The  Islands  cannot  find 
AcaDfldTee  nnexpectcdly  bound  by  some  piece  of  general 
legislation,  passed   without   their  knowledge  and  possibly 
contrary  to  their  interests.    Thus  the  dependent  condition 
of  the    Islands   secures   a   greater   consideration    of  their 
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interests  than  they  could  receive  if  they  formed  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Kingdom.  We  occabionally  hear  of  internal 
abnses  in  the  Channel  Islands  wliich  are  held  to  need  the 
intervention  of  Parliament,  tut  we  never  hear  of  external 
grievances  laid  to  the  charge  of  Parliament  itself.  Tlie 
Norman  Islands  seem  to  he  far  more  contented  as  de- 
pendencies than  those  Norwegian  Islands  which,  having 
heen  oi^anized  as  a  Scottish  Count}',  form  an  intogral 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ancient  Jarldom  of 
Orkney,  represented  in  Parliament  by  a  single  member,  has 
its  wrongs  or  at  least  its  grievances;  of  the  wrongs  or 
grievances  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey  no  one  ever  heard.  And 
this  singular  and  benelicial  relation  in  which  those  in- 
teresting little  communities  stand  at  this  day  to  the 
English  Crown  is  connected  by  a  direct  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  with  the  revolt  of  the  Bretons  against  Norman 
supremacy  nine  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 

William,  thus  become  the  conqueror  of  the  Bretons,  nded 
for  the  present  as  a  French  Prince.  As  sucli,  his  French 
speech,  French  connexions,  and  French  religion,  caused  him 
to  be  bated  and  dreaded  by  a  lai^  portion  of  his  subjects. 
A  strong  Danish  and  heathen  party  still  survived  within 
the  older  limits  of  the  Duchy,  and  the  new  cessions 
probably  contained  some  of  tho^e  independent  Danish 
settlements  by  which  Britanny  in  general  was  so  infested. 
Out  of  these  two  elements  a  Danish  and  heathen  revolt 
was  organized.  Its  leader  was  Rinlf,  seemingly  an  inde- 
pendent Danish  chief  settled  in  the  Constantine  peninsula. 
The  story,  as  we  have  it,*  reads  like  a  romance.  The  rebels 
rise  in  arms ;  they  demand  one  eoneession  after  another ; 
the  panic-stricken  Duke  is  ready  to  yield  everything ;  he 
even  proposes  to  resign  his  Duchy  and  to  flee  to  his  French 
uncle  at  Scnlifi.     But  he  is  recalled  to  a  better  mind  by  his 

'  Dudo,  94  et  iieqi|. 
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veteran  ooonsellor,  the  Danish-born   Bernard.      He  then  coat.  it. 
wins  an  almoet  miracoioos  victory  over  the  rebels,  and,  for 
the  time  at  least,  cnishes  all  si^s  of  revolt     Theae  details 
cannot  be  accepted  as  historical ;  but  one  or  two  points  in 
the  story  are  instructive.    The  rebeb  are  made  to  demand 
tbe  cession  of  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  Risle.     This 
boundary  nearly  answers  to  the  original  grunt  to  Rolf, 
excluding  the  later  acquisitions  of  Bayeux  and  Coutances. 
This  demand,  like  everything  else  in  the  history,  shows  how  Gtcgn- 
thoroughly  the  Norman  parties  were  geographical  parties,  ncusr  of 
The  Christian  and    French -si>eakiug    Du&e   might    Iteep^^J^ 
Christian  and  French-speaking  Rouen  and  Evrcux;    but 
the  heathen  and  Danish  land  to  the  west  must  be  inde- 
pendent  of  a   prince  who  had  cast  away  the  creed  and 
speech  of  his  forefathers.     On  the  other  Iiand,  we  see  tliat  Chri»ti- 
therc  were  men  of  Danish  birthj  old  companions  of  ll«jlf,  men  French"* 
who  retained  a  strong  national  feeling,  who  still  distinctly  ™*""!Jlj 

throw  in  their  lot  with  the  French  party.   They  wished  Nor-  V  »  paHj^ 
......  ,        Among  Ukft  j 

maudy  to  remain  an   united  and  mdepeudent  state;  they  native 

had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  merge  Normandy  in  Franco    *"""■ 

in  any  political    sense ;    but    they  wished  the   Norman 

Duchy  t^j  be  a  member  of  the  general  French  ojiumon- 

wealth,    French    in   religion,   language,  and    civilization. 

Such   a  man  was  Botho,  the  old  tutor  of  William   and 

afterwards    tutor   to   William's    son;    such    were    Oslnc, 

bearing  a  name  famous  in  our  own  Northumbrian  history, 

md  Bernard  the  Dane,  who  plays  an  important  part  in 

Norman  aflairs  for  many  years  to  come.    Through  the  over-  wuiiwa'a 

throw  of  the  rebellion  this  party  was  now  dominant,  and  ciiriitUa 

William  reigned  as  a  Christian  prince,  as  a  French  prince,  S^"^^- 

aiming  at  an  influence  in  French  affiiirs   proportioned  to 

the  extent  of  his  dominion  on  French  soil.      Through  his 

whole  life  he  was  subject  to   strong  religious  impulses, 

ami,  according  to  a  legend  which  probably  contains  some 

groundwork  of  truth,  he  was  witli  ditUculty  hindered  from 
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becoming  a  monk  in  hie  own  foundation  of  Jumi&gee.^ 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  lavish  in  granU  to  the  Church, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  foimdutiousj  which  had  suffered  so 
cruelly  during  the  Scandinavian  incxireions,  ftill  remained 
weak  and  imjx)vcri5lied,  undj  in  many  CAses,  altogether 
desolate.  His  general  government  is  dcscrilxxl  as  just 
and  vigorous,  and  he  eeems  to  have  deservedly  won  the 
general  love  of  his  suUjecto.  And  it  is  certain  that, 
though  he  lal>oured  to  bring  his  dominions  within  the 
pale  of  Christian  and  French  civilization,  he  did  not 
wholly  cast  away  the  national  ypecch  and  national  feelings 
of  his  fathers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  his  iKtlicy  towards 
the  Danish  element  in  the  Duchy  varied  at  different 
periods  of  his  reign.  He  may  have  found  that  the  trans- 
formation of  a  nation  must  needs  be  a  work  of  time,  that 
too  much  haste  might  hinder  the  objet^t  which  he  had  at 
heart,  that  a  certain  measure  of  toleration,  in  language,  in 
mannei-s,  and  even  in  religion,  might  be  needful  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  final  change  in  any  of  tliose  points.  In  his 
later  days  he  may  even  have  gone  further  than  this.  After 
all  his  efforts  to  identify'  himself  with  the  French,  and  to  act 
as  a  French  prince  among  other  French  princes,  he  still 
found  himself  scorned  and  hated,  still  looked  on  as  Duke 
only  of  the  Pirates.  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings, 
he  may  to  some  extent  have  thrown  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danish  party.  According  to  a  story  which  cannot 
be  received  as  it  stands,  but  which  probably  contains  some 
germs  of  truth,  he  admitted  a  fresh  Danish  colony,  direct 
&om  Denmark,  into  the  newly  -  acquired  peninsula  of 
Coutanoes.^      It   is   certain    that    he    entrusted    his    son 


*  From  tliis  scheme  ho  nan  (limuailuj  by  tbu  gotKJ  Kiue  or  the  Ablivt 
Martiu.  Thtise  whu  care  to  rcjul  Uio  Ahbot'i  BontKm  on  tho  practical 
and  the  ooiilemplAtive  l\h  will  linil  it  in  L*tin  (diTeniifietl  with  a  little 
Orvek)  in  J)u<lo,  p.  loi  et  ecqti.,  and  in  OM-Frenoh  in  Ikuolt,  v.  I1057 
et  Kqq. 

*  WUliiun  of  Jumitges  (lii.  9)  makes  Unrokl  Hae-toulh,  driTen  truoi  lua 
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Richard  to  the  care,  not  of  any  French  clerk  or  Bishop,   chap.  it. 
but  to  his  own  old  tutor,  the  Danifih-born  Botho.     The  l>w»i8h 
hoy   was  purposely  taken  to    Buyeux,  the   Teutonic   eityofhis»oQ 
which  Botho  himself,  in  his  pirate  days,  had  helped  to  '*'"  "^' 
rava^'.     He  wuij  scut  thither  expressly  to  become  familiar 
with  the  ancestral  tongue,  which  waa  already  forgotten  at 
Rouen,*  but  which  was  still  spoken  by  the  mixed  Saxon 
and  Danish  population  of  the  Bessin.    The  boy  was  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  Danish  city,  but  by  a  native  Dane  who 
bad  accepted  Christianity  and  tVencb  manners.     Wc  may 
be  sure  that  no  religious  apostasy  was  dreamed  of,  but 
William  now  saw  that  the  eovereigu  of  Normandy  must  Ix' 
neither  pure  Dane  nor  pure   Frenchman,  but»  as  far  as 
might  be,  Dane  and  Frenchman  at  once. 


For  the  purposes  of  the  present  sketch,  the  internal 
dovelopement  of  the  Norman  Duoliy,  the  distinction  be- 
tween ite  Danish  and  its  French  elements,  its  relations 
to  its  Celtic  neighbours  and  vassals,  are  points  of  more 
importance  than  the  part  played  by  its  second  Duke  in  the 
general  politics  of  Gaul.  Yet  the  history  of  Normandy 
would  be  hardly  intelligible  nathout  some  imderstanding 
of  the  general  position  of  the  Duchy  as  one  of  the  great 
fiefs  of  the  West-Frankish  Crown.  Tlie  reign  of  William 
Longsword  furms  the  most  confused  portion  eren  of  the 
confused  Gaulish  history  of  the  teuth  ccntur}'.  It  is  a 
period  absolutely  without  princii)lesj  almost  without  definite 
jiarties ;  even  the  strife  Ijetween  Ladn  and  Paris,  I^etween 
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T/ingsworcl 

hiistiiry. 


Utter  otpii' 
fusion  of 
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Kingdoui  by  bla  sou  Swogcn,  take  refuge  with  WiUiam  Longiword,  who 
mllowi  biiu  to  buttle  in  the  CAtc-ntin  tilt  h«  can  rocuver  tiia  Kiiigdum. 
Kow  H&toM'h  cipulaion  hy  Swcguii  Imppetied  long  ofterwortb,  nnd  Sweireti 
oould  bardJjr  Lave  IxKti  burn  wben  lA'illiain  dletl.  The  story  no  dnabt 
ariKf  from  sojue  confusion  with  Ilnrold'H  dealings  with  Momiuidy  in  tlte 
uext  reign,  but  it  may  very  wuU  })n<.st>rvt-  »  loemory  of  boido  roaJ  DtwUh 
cuUnuzAttun  of  the  peninaula  with  or  wiUiout  Williiuii's  |>eniii«8t(A. 
'  Dudo,  i).  iia  D.     S«o  A|ti«udix  V. 
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the  Earling  and  the  Cupct^  between  the  Frank  and  the 
Frenchman,  is  in  a  manner  lalled  as  long  as  Rudolf  of 
Btirg-uudy  fills  the  Western  throne.  Every  French  prince 
sought  little  beyond  his  own  gain  and  aggrandizement, 
and  all  of  them  freely  changed  sides  as  oflen  as  it  suited 
their  interest  so  to  do.  And  William  himself  added  as 
much  to  the  confiieion  as  any  man,  by  changing  sides 
perhaps  oftener  than  anybody  else.  And  Iiardly  any 
practical  difference  was  made  by  the  fact  that  William 
seems  to  have  been  several  degrees  less  aelflsh  and  un- 
principled than  his  neighbours.  He  was  evidently  a 
creature  of  impulse^  and  his  impulses^  if  they  often  led 
him  astray,  often  led  him  to  righteous  and  generous 
actions.  Though  we  cannot  set  him  down,  with  his 
panegyrist,  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr,  we  can  at  least  see 
in  him  far  nobler  qualities  than  any  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  contemporary  princes  of  Vermandois,  of  Flanders,  or 
even  of  Ducal  France.  Still  the  practical  difference  was 
slight.  William  was  doubtless  morally  a  better  man  than 
his  neighbours,  but  politically  he  was  as  untrustworthy  as 
the  worst  of  them.  His  plighted  faith  went  for  as  little 
as  the  plighted  faith  of  a  deliberate  jierjurcr.  Impulse 
led  him  to  one  course  one  day,  and  impulse  led  him  to 
an  opposite  course  the  next  day.  lie  probably  never  was 
intentionally  treacherous,  but  he  did  as  many  of  what  were 
in  effect  treacheroas  actions  as  the  basest  traitor  among 
them  all. 

Northern  Gaul  was  at  this  time  diWded  in  very  unequal 
proportions  between  the  King  and  several  vassal  princes 
more  powerful  than  himself.  Of  Southern  Gaul  it  is 
hardly  needfid  to  speak  j  of  Aquitaine  we  hear  j\ist  enough 
to  show  that  the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Loire  were 
aware  of  each  other's  existence,  and  that  a  nominal  con- 
nexion was  held  to  exist  between  them.  The  Aquitanian 
Princes  now  and  then  stooped  to  pay  a  nominal  homage 
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^%o  the  King  of  the  West- Franks;    otherwise  the  South  obap.it. 

OTcd  in  a  worltl  of  its  own,  a  world  which  was  very 
eli^tiy  ofieeted  hy  the  revolutionfl  of  LaAn,    Roucnj  or 
Rwis.     It  mast  always  l>e  remembered  that  the  royal  city 
was  La^D,  a  city  close  upon  the  Lotharingian  frontier,  in  a 
district  where  the  Teutonic  speech  probably  still  lingered.* 
The  royal  domain  included  only  La^n^  Compi^gne,  and  a  The  Kin^'i 
sanall  territory  about  those  towns.     Through  the  election  of  •*"™**"- 
Rndolf,    Ducal    Burgundy  was  of  course   brought   into  a 
temporary  connexion  with  the  Crown,  but  that  connexion 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  reign  of  Rudolf  himself.     To  the  LoiUw- 
and  north-east  of  the  royal  dominions  lay  Lotharingia,  JJSJI^'tion 

fthe  border  land,  ever  fluctuating  in  its  allegiance  between  "•"'**<»"■ 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Kingdoms.     But  all  its  ilnetn-  voititionF. 
ab'ons   follow   one   unvarying   principle,   namely   that   its 
inhabitants  preferred  the  rule  of  a  Karling  to  that  of  any 
one  else,  but  that,  when  a  Karling  was  not  to  be  had,  they 

Ipreferred  the  rule  of  a  German  to  that  of  a  Frenchman. 
Beyond  Lotharingia  lay  tlie  Eastern  Francia^  the  Teutonic  Gonn»ny. 
Kingtlom,  now   rapidly  rising   into   greatness   under   the 
rigorooe  Kings  of  the  Saxon  House.     Deeming  themselves  The  8a%on 
the  tme  successors  of  Charles,  speaking  his  tongue  and 
crowned  in  his  royal  city,  tlie  Saxon  Kings  already  asj)ircd 
to  reunite  the  scattered  fragments  of  his  Empire.     Within 
the  Western  Kingdom  we  find  three  chief  princes,  Arnulf  of  Amuif  uf 
Flanders,  Herbert  of  Vermandois,  and  Hugh  of  Paris.    The 
Flanders  of  those  days,  it  should  be  rcmcmbcivd,  extended 
far  to  the  south  of  any  border  which  Flanders  has  had  for 
some  centuries  past.     Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Arras  were  all 
Flemish,  and   in   those   days   Flemish    still    meant    Low- 

i.I>utch.     Ponthieu  was  n  frontier  district,  with  a  Count  of 

own,  whose  homage  was  disputed  between  Inlanders  and 

j^ormandy.     Of  the  present  sovereign  of  Flanders  it  is 

*  Bieber  0.  47)  dictinctly  cailn  the  snbjeotB  of  Obnrtes  tbo  Smple 
*'Gann«u* 
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enough  to  say  that  his  actions  show  him  to  have  been 
capable  of  any  crime.  To  the  south  of  Flanders  lay  Vcr- 
mandois,  governed  by  the  faithless,  unpriacipled  Herbert, 
himself  of  Carolingian  descent,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
sinners  against  Caroliugiun  royalty ;  the  gaoler,  probably 
the  murderer,  of  Charl<»  the  Simple.  Plis  one  object  was 
to  extend  by  any  means  his  comparatively  narrow  terri- 
tories. More  powerftil  than  any  other  French  prince,  far 
more  powerful  than  his  nominal  King,  was  the  Duko  of 
the  French,  Hugh  the  Great  of  Paris.  His  dominions 
took  in  the  greater  jiart  of  central  Gaul  north  of  the  Loire, 
but,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  Duchy,  they 
nowhere  reached  the  sea.  Ducal  Burgundy  need  hardly 
be  montioucd ;  ou  the  death  of  Rudolf,  Duke  and  King, 
tlie  Duchy  was  split  into  several  parts,  a  large  sliare  falling 
to  the  lot  of  Hugh  himself.  Along  with  tiie&e  temjioral 
principalities  we  might  almost  reckon  the  metropolitan 
See  of  Rheims,  whose  Primate,  alone  among  Western 
Bishops,  made  some  faint  approach  to  the  position  of  the 
princely  Prelates  of  Gerraany.  This  great  and  wealthy 
Church  constantly  formed  on  apple  of  discord  among  the  tem- 
poral powers  which  surrounded  it.  The  rival  princes  were 
always  striving,  sometimes  to  thrust  their  nomiut'os  into 
the  Archbishoprick,  sometimes  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  estates  of  the  See.  A  large  share  of  the  history  of 
the  times  is  taken  up  with  disputes  about  the  succession  to 
the  Archbishop  rick,  which  sometimes  take  the  form  of 
ecclesiastical  synods,  sometimes  that  of  temporal  cumt>uigns 
and  si<^es.  In  the  end  the  temporal  importance  of  the 
Sec  was  greatly  diminished  through  the  loss  of  several 
of  its  most  valuable  possessions,  including  the  famous 
lordship  of  Coucy.  Among  all  these  princes  Hugh  of 
Paris  stands  out  the  foremost,  alike  from  the  extent  of  his 
dominions  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  j>crsonal  position. 
The  nephew  of  King  Odo,  the  son  of  King   Robert,  the 
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fatiier  of  King  Hagh,  the  brother-in-law  of  King;  Rudolf,  cnjip.  iv. 
King  ^tbclstan^  aud  King  Otto  himself,  the  Duke  of  the 
French  never  would  be  himself  a  King.  He  had  no  scruple 
agwnst  making  var  on  Uie  Kiu^,  none  against  robbing 
him  of  his  dominions,  none  against  assuming  a  c<^iraplc&e 
control  over  bis  actions  and  even  keeping  him  in  personal 
bondage.  He  had  no  scruple  even  against  transferring  his 
allegiance  from  one  King  to  another,  against  becoming  a 
vassal  of  the  Eastern  instead  of  the  Western  Cnjwn.  But 
if  he  went  tJius  far,  he  would  go  no  further;  he  would 
always  have  a  King  over  him,  if  only  to  show  how  much 
greater  be  was  than  any  King ;  but  a  King  he  himself 
never  would  be.  Tliree  times  at  least  he  might  easily  have 
ascended  the  throne;  but  he  always  declined  the  glittering 
bauble  that  lay  within  his  grasp.  In  all  this  there  seems 
something  like  a  guiding  principle ;  and  even  in  other 
rcsptcts,  faithless  and  ambitious  as  Hngh  was,  he  was 
distinctly  better  than  some  of  his  fellows.  It  is  some  slight 
comfort  to  find  that  a  man  who  was  honoured  with  the  hand 
of  a  sister  of  T^thelstan  was  at  least  not  stained  with  any 
KUch  frightful  crimes  as  those  which  have  handed  dou'n  the 
names  of  Aruulf  and  Herbert  to  everlasting  infamy.* 


When  William  succeeded  hia  father,  Normandy  was  at  WUiiam** 

war  A^ith  Franco ;  that  is,  it  was  at  war  with  Herbert  of  JJ^  King~\ 

Vermandois  and  Hutjh  of  Paris,  and  witli  Kndolf  of  Bur-  ^*""* 
&  '  (927) ; 

gimdy,  their  King  of  the  French.  But  Rolf,  and  afler  1,}^  fid„jity 
him  M' illiiim,  acknowledged  no  King  but  the  imprisoned  ***  C'l«"lo"- 
Charles.  From  him  Rolf  had  received  his  lands;  to  him 
Rolf  had  done  homage;  to  him  William  repeated  that 
homage  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  he  never  did 
homage  to  Rudolf  till  the  death  of  Charles  \ei\  the  J^ur- 
gundian  Duke  without  a  competitor  for  the  kingly  title. 

'  I  of  o>ur»o  osRumc  Hint  Hugh  luul  no  ahturv  m  tbe  munler  of  William, 
a  point  whicb  I  sIiaII  diHcuas  ubtowhcre. 

O  2 
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Peace  was  madcj  and  peace  was  again  confinnefl,  without 
any  ucknowledgemeut  of  the  usurper's  elaima.  It  was  not 
till  three  years  later,  when  Charles  was  dead,  and  when 
Rudolf,  hy  hia  victory  at  Limoges,  had  shown  himself 
worthy  to  reign,  that  William,  seemingly  of  his  own  act 
and  deed  and  without  any  special  circumslauccs  calling 
for  Buch  a  course,  did  homage  to  Bndolf,*  and  received 
from  him  a  grant  of  the  maritime  Britaiiny.  This  grant 
probably  included  both  a  general  confirmation  of  the 
sapcriority  of  Normandy  over  Britanny  and  a  special 
contirmation  of  the  transfer  of  Avranches  and  Coutanccs 
to  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  Norman  Bnkc.  Mean- 
while Hugh  and  Herljert  were  running  their  ubu;iI  course ; 
it  is  hardly  the  duty  of  an  English,  or  even  of  a  Norman, 
historian  to  reckon  up  the  number  of  times  that  tlioy 
transferred  their  allegiance  from  Charles  to  Rudolf  and 
from  Rudolf  to  Charles.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  mark 
that  Herbert,  at  a  moment  when  Rudolf  and  Hngh  were 
both  at  war  with  him,  did  not  scruple  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  to  the  Eastern  King  Henry.*  At  last  Rudolf 
died,  and  now  a  most  important  change  took  place.  It 
might  not  be  very  clear  what  was  the  use  of  a  King,  if 
his  vassals,  several  of  them  more  powerful  than  himself, 
Doight  rebel  against  him  and  make  war  on  him  at  plea- 
sure. Still,  though  all  the  princes  were  agreed  in  allowing 
to  the  King  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  territory  and 
power,  none  of  the  priDcos  were  prepared  to  do  without 
a  King  altogether.  A  Diet  of  election  was  held,  of  which 
some  most  remarkable  details  are  preserved.'    The  prime 

'  Flotl.  A.  93.V  "  Willeliniu,  Pru)oo|M  KortroaiuiDrum,  cidem  Regi 
[ItoJulfo]  HO  oonuuittit ;  cut  etitaa  Rex  dat  terrain  Brittouum  in  orft 
niaritimfi  ntlam." 

*  It),  in  A.  "nerthertns  Oomos  ad  Ileinrioum  proflciscitur.  eiqiie  aese 
oonimittlt."  The  matter  wm  »eriou«  enough  for  Rudolf  and  Hugh  to 
make  npccial  peace  with  Ucnry,  ami  to  give  hostages. 

'  Richer,  ii.  1-4.     .See  ApptitiUli  V. 
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flinver  ill  the  whole  matter  was  Huf^rh  the  Great.  He 
mi^it  himself  have  hecomc  a  caiididnle;  all  central  and 
Bonthem  Gaal,  his  own  Duchy  and  the  lands  beyond  the 
Loire,  eought  to  confer  the  Crown  upon  him.  But  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  where  there  still  ling^ered 
some  vestiges  of  Teutonic  blood  and  speech,  some  feelings 
of  reverence  for  the  blood  of  the  ^cat  Emperor,  favoured 
the  election  of  Lewis  the  son  of  Charles,  who  was  now 
living"  under  the  protection  of  his  English  uncle.  Hugh, 
according  to  his  invariable  policy,  declined  the  Crown  for 
himself.  He  already  enjoyed  the  reality  of  kingship,  and 
he  shrank  with  a  supcrstitioua  dread  from  a  title  which  had 
brought  little  advantage  to  his  uncle  and  his  brother-in- 
law  an<l  still  less  to  his  own  father.  It  was  on  the  motion 
of  the  Duke  of  the  French  tliat  the  Assembly  agreed  to  elect 
Lewis  a.s  King  of  the  West  Franks,  and  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  ^thelstan  to  ask  for  the  restoration  of  his  nephew 
to  the  tlirone  of  his  fathers.  The  embassy  passed  over 
into  England,  and  found  the  King  at  York.^  It  was  the 
year  before  Bnmanburh,  when  the  presence  of  jEtholstan 
was  doubtless  specially  called  for  in  his  northern  dominions. 
The  ambassadors  spoke  in  the  name  of  Duke  Hugh  and 
of  all  the  chief  men  of  the  Gauls,  and  prayed  for  Lewis 
to  be  their  King.  iEthelstan,  somewhat  doubtful  of  their 
good  faith,^  demanded  oaths  and  prnposed  a  further  eon- 
ference.  Tlie  King  of  the  English  hastened  to  the  coast  of 
Kent,  and  the  Duke  of  the  French  to  the  coast  of  Flanders, 
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'  Riofaer,  ii.  3.  "  AdelirtAnus  Rex  io  urbom  quoo  dicitur  Eurviofa,  regnn- 
rum  negoUa  cum  oepotti  Lutlorica  apud  euos  diapooebat."  Mark  tbu 
accuracy  nf  tbo  plural  furui  rr^orum.  (wo  ahatl  come  tu  it  n{puD)  as  applied 
to  tlte  dominions  uf  tlio  Emiioror  of  BriUiii. 

*  lb.  3.  "  Acfii  bnrltarit  non  sattH  crvdona."  Tho  Potsianii  in  yEMsh/luH 
e«U  themsclvos  fidpSafioi,  and  Plautus  says,  "  MoDandor  scripsil,  Marcus 
vortit  fiorAdr^"  but  why  lihould  lUchur  calJ  hid  own  pooplo  barbari  aa 
viintraAted  with  the  Engliiih  ?  Is  the  word  put  dramatically  in  tho  mouth 
of  JEttie\iAan,  and  do«a  barbari  literally  tnuislaie  iVmloji  f 
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CHAP.  IV.   not  far  from  Boulogne.     Fire  signals  were  exchanged  oftn 

iflUieUUn  each  side,  the  materials  beintr  found  in  the  wooden  houses 
And  Hugh.  ^ 

which  lined  the  shores^    Let  us  hope  that,  whatever  Hugh 

or  Amulf  may  have  done,  iEthelstun  at  least  made  good 
the  loss  to  his  subjects.  Several  Eiig^lisli  Bishops  and 
Thegus  passed  over,  having  at  their  head  Oda,  Bishop 
of  the  Wilsajtas  or  of  Ramsbury,  afterwards  the  famous 
Primate.^  Before  /EtheUtan  would  trust  his  nephew 
across  the  sea,  he  demanded  satisfat-tory  oaths  from  the 
assembled  princes ;  otherwise  he  would  give  Lewia  one  of 
fais  own  kingdoms,  where  he  might  reign  safely  and 
prosperously.^  This  was  no  empty  boast ;  the  Emperor  of 
Britain  had  kingdoms  to  bestow^  lower  indeed  in  rank,  but 
more  secure  and  more  powerful,  than  the  nominal  royalty 
of  La6n.  The  French  princes  swore  as  required;  but  it 
was  agreed  tlu»t  the  Duke  of  the  French  should  be  the  chief 
adviser,  or  rather  the  protector  and  guardian,  of  the  new 
King."*  Lewis  croesod  the  sea,  he  landed  in  the  realm  which 
was  now  his,  he  sprang  on  his  horse/'  and  rode  on  amid  the 
cheers  of  liis  new  subjects.  He  went  to  his  royal  city  of 
Ija6n,  where  he  was  consecrated  King  by  Artald,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rhcims;  he  then  went  with  his  guardian  on  an 
expedition  into  Burgundy,  more  to  his  gimrdian's  pn^fit 

'  Richer,  ii.  3.  "Secus  JpsM  litoreutaroiuu  collect],  tugurioniin  tncuniiio 
prnwontiaiii  huaid  iis  qui  in  alteru  liters  erant  ostenilobant  ....  Ciijus 
[Adelstam]  juisn  domus  aliquot  succGtuuDf  wse  ndvoniaso  tnxiB  posttis  Ac- 
moftstmbat."  Tho  pnssion  for  soUing  fin  to  worytbing  aomotimos  leaiiui 
to  bo  sjrvcuUly  Nomi&u  ;  huru  it  U  aim  Epgiiafa  nod  Fnnob. 

'  Itictier  uientioiui  OiIa  only,  Flodoard  inaniioiu  leveral  Blihopa  and 
Tbcgtw  (6dole8). 

'  Ilieber,  ii.  4.  "  Quod  td  nolinl,  homv  ut  d&turuui  fluorutii  nJif[Uod  rc^* 
nonuR,  quo  conlvntuii  et  futM  gaudcab  ot  nliooia  mm  soUicittitur." 

*  lb.  "  Dux  ctiui  rt'liquis  Galliaruui  magnatibuB  id  wese  fiictunim  attsi-rit, 
■i  Rox  crotitiu  a  Buia  cotiMJiis  non  aUiktat."  The  relation  tbuii  mildly 
doscribed  h  in  cap.  6  called  "procoratio."     So  Flodoard,  A.  937. 

*  Rit^er  ia  au  oxoellont  auUturity  fur  all  inattera  poraonally  ooDoemiDg 
I/owiB.  lU-  got  h\a  information  Fi-oni  hut  father  Rudolf,  a  Umve  and  trusty 
mrrflnt  of  ibu  Kiug.    Tbc  dctfcripUon  hero  (ii  4)  u  highly  i^phic. 
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than  to  hU  own.'  He  then  visited  bis  powerful  vassal 
at  Paris;  but  iu  the  next  year,  safe  on  the  rock  of  Laon, 
he  threw  off  the  yoke;  he  declared  his  independence  of 
Duke  Hugli,  and  sent  for  his  mother  Eadgifu,  seemingly 
to  lake  Hugh's  place  as  his  chief  counsellor.'' 

The  reign  o(  Lewis — Lewis  From-beyond-Sea — is  of 
itself  enough  to  confiite  the  common  error  of  believing  that 
the  line  of  Charles  the  Great  ended  in  a  race  of  imbecile 
JaineuntSy  like  those  whom  Pippin  had  set  aside.*  Lewis 
may  bo  called  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  pcrBdious,  but  no 
man  woe  ever  less  of  a  faineant.  His  life  was  in  troth 
one  of  preternatural  activity.  Early  adversity,  combined 
with  an  education  at  the  hands  of  Glorious  iKthclstan, 
had  brought  out  some  very  vigorous  qualities  in  his  young 
nephew.  If  Lewis  was  ambitious,  turbulent,  and  perfidious, 
he  was  but  paying  oft*  Hugh  of  Paris  and  William  of  Rouen 
in  their  own  coin,  Li  truth  no  two  positions  can  well  be 
more  opposed  to  one  another  than  the  position  of  tlie  later 
Korlings  and  that  of  the  later  Merwings.  The  Duke  of 
the  French  might  now  and  then  put  on  something  of  the 
gnise  of  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  but  Pippin  and  Hugh  had 
very  different  masters  to  deal  with.  The  nominal  ruler 
of  a  vast  realm,  led  about  as  an  occasional  pageant  and 
leaving  the  government  of  his  dominions  to  an  all-powerful 
minister,  is  the  exact  opposite  to  a  King  whose  domains 
have  shrunk  tip  to  the  territory  of  a  single  city,  and  who 
has  to  spend  liis  life  in  hai^l  blows  to  preserve  that  last 
remnant  of  his  heritage  from  the  ambition  of  vassals  whose 
territories  are  more  extensive  than  his  own.     Lewis  had 
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'  Riohor,  U.  5  ;  Find,  in  umo, 

'  Flixl.  A.  937.  *'  LixlowicuH  Rux  aJ>  Hogonb  principU  ae  |iruounitiouo 
Hpanuus  tnntretD  suam  L&uduni  rocipil."  lUchur,  it.  6.  "  U«x  fclicitim 
Tcnu&  fluooena  olAtua,  prater  ducia  procuraLioocm  nbiiquo  eo  juii  (W»- 
I>onebai.  Lauduuum  ilmiuu  tundit,  iliiquo  matmia  oii&ni  Etligivam 
Bcgiimm  ad  urtiis  cuatodiam  dcfiutat.  Ac  cxinde  qaecumque  pneter 
Duocm  adoriebatur."  *  Soe  ftbove,  p.  160. 
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to  contend  in  turn  against  Normandy,  Vermandois,  and 
Ducal  France,  and  now  and  then  he  was  able  lo  give  each 
of  them  nearly  as  good  as  they  brouglit.  And,  small  as 
was  the  extent  of  the  King^s  actual  domains,  there  was  still 
an  abiding  reverence  for  the  royal  name,  which  breathes 
in  every  page  of  the  ehroniclcrfi,  and  which  was  not  with- 
ont  influence  even  on  the  minds  of  the  men  who  fought 
against  him.  Still  Lewis  had  constantly  to  fight  for  tiie 
small  remnant  of  dominion  which  was  left  to  him.  The 
restless  Herbert  had  to  be  driven  from  a  fortress  built  on 
the  very  slope  of  the  King's  own  rock  of  La^n.'  The  next 
year  wo  find  both  William  and  Hugh  in  arms  against  the 
King  in  a  f[uarrcl  arising  out  of  the  border  disputes  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Flanders.^  William  was  at  war  with  Amnlf, 
the  quarrel  Ijctwecn  these  two  great  potentates  being,  if 
not  caused  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate  aggravated 
by  their  differences  as  to  the  affairs  of  a  smaller  noighl>our. 
This  was  Herlwiu,  Count  of  Moutreuil  or  Ponthieu,  whose 
dominions  lay  Ijctween  Normandy  and  Flanders.  Properly 
he  seems  to  have  been  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  the  French,-"* 
but  when  his  dominions  were  seized  by  Aniulf,  he  got  no 
help  from  Hughj  while  ho  got  very  eSective  help  from 
William,  By  the  aid  of  a  Norman  force,  headed,  according 
to  one  account,  by  the  Norman  Duke  himself,  Montrcuil 
was  recovered,  and  Ilerbvin  reinstated.*  But  greater  powers 
than  any  of  these  were  soon  to  come  on  the  stage.  One  of 
thorn  indeed  figures  in  a  rather  unlooked-for  way  in  the 
story  of  Ilerlwin.  When  Montreuil  was  taken  by  Arnulf, 
the  wife  and  cliildren  .of  the  dispossessed  Count  were  sent 


'  On  this  si«ge,  which  is  of  soioo  mtorest  in  a  miliUry  point  of  view,  see 
Flodoard,  A.  938  ;  Ricbor,  U.  9, 10. 

'  Flod.  A.  939.  »  Dudo,  103  A. 

*  Flod.  A.  939;  Richer,  ii.  11-15.  Thmo  writers  know  nothing  of 
Williun'a  poraonal  Bhara  in  Uw  nuaiAi^,  which  is  sMeried  by  Duilu, 
103  D  ;  WilL  Gem.  iii.  10.  According  to  Dcnoit  (1 1S73  ut  sixjq.),  thv  mon 
of  Uifi  C6tODUn  a|>eciAU7  lUatioguiuhed  Ibvuiaelves. 
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over,  of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  to  King  ^thelston  in  chap.  iv. 
England.  That  they  should  have  taken  refuge  at  his  court  ^J^]^'* 
would  have  been  only  the  natural  couree  of  thiuffs,  but  it  children 

^  ,  Bent  to 

sounds  strange  at  first  that  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  to  v£theUtati. 

the  King  of  the  English,   if  not  actually  as  captives   in 

lionds,  yet  at  least  as  persons  over  whom  some  degree  of 

watch  was  to  bo  kept.^      The  explanation  is  most  likely 

to  bo  fonnd  in  the  close  alliance  between  /Ethclstan  and 

Lewis,  possibly  also  in  the  kindred  between  jEthelstau  and 

Amulf,  who  was,  like  iEthelstan,  a  grandson  of  vElfred. 

Just  now  Arnulf  was  the  friend,  and  William  tlie  enemy, 

of  Lewis,  and  William  was  actually  excommunicated  by  wuiuun 

the  Bishops  in  the  King's  interest  for  his  devaBtatious  of  "^j^^^j 

the  Flemish  territorj*.     That  a  similar  fate  fell  on  Herbert  939- 

for  his  aggressions  on  the  lands  of  the  Archbishoprick  of 

Rheims  is  less  wonderful.^    jEthelstan  soon  afterwards  again 

appears  as  the  ally  of  his  nephew,  even  when  ties  ec^ually 

strong  might  have  attached  him  to  his  nephew's  enemies. 

King  Henry  of  Germany  was  now  dead,  and  his  sou,  the  Otto  tho 

Great  Otto,  the  brother-in-law  of  ^thclstan,  Ivad  succeeded  ^[^g  nf 

to  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Franks  in  the  same  year  in  ^'^^^' 

which  their  common  nephew  had  succeeded  to  the  royalty  of  93^- 

the  West.     iVfter  some  opposition  at  the  hands  of  his  own 

brothers,  the  future  restorer  of  the  Empire  had  received  tho 

Frankish  diadem  in  the  great  Emperor's  minster  at  Aachen. 

But  the  men  of  bonier  Lotharingia  refused  to  acknowledge 

another  Saxon ;  there  was  now  again  a  Karliug  who  was 

a  crowned   King;  none  but  that   Karling  could  be  their 

lawful  sovereign ;  the  Saxon  Duke  had  been  chosen  King 

of  Saxony  only,  because  a  chief  was  needed  to  defend  the 

land  against  the  Slaves,  and  because  the  true  Carolingian 

'  F)od.  A.  939.  "  Uxunjnt  i[)siua  Ueriuiiii  trana  man)  cam  filiis  tvi 
Aletimaia  Ref^em  miltit."  Richer,  it.  13.  **  Erlulrii  uxorcm  cum  natvt 
^!del«t&no  R«gi  An^loruro  lorvaiido*  trhtis  maru  dopartat." 

'  Flod.  A.  939,  WilUau  la  oxcommnnicUwl  "  ab  BpisGopis  qui  cnuit 
cum  Udge." 
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King  wiis  at  that  momeut  disqualified.^  The  Lotharingiftns 
therefore  transferred  their  aUogiance  from  Otto  to  Lewis. 
Their  first  application  was  rejected;  a  second,  made  by  the 
temijoral  princes  of  the  country — the  Bisliops  clave  to  Otto 
— was  aceepteil.*  A  war  naturally  followed  between  Lewis 
aud  Ottoj  in  which  Lotharingia  waa  ravaged  by  the  Ger- 
man King.  Lewis  was,  however,  not  without  allies.  The 
WesUSaxou  King  stepjied  in  as  the  champion  of  his 
Frankish  nephew  against  his  Old-Saxon  brother-in-law ; 
an  English  licet  appeared  in  the  channel ;  but  in  an  inland 
war  this  naval  succour  could  be  of  little  avail,  and  nothing 
came  of  tho  Euglish  intervention  Ijeyond  the  ravage  of 
Bomo  parts  of  the  opposite  coast.^  A  series  of  intrigues 
and  backslidings  now  follow  which  fairly  bnfHc  the  chro- 
nicler. While  Lewis  was  gaining  new  subjecta  to  the 
Eaetj  his  vassals  within  his  own  kingdom  almost  unani- 
mously for9fx>k  him.     Not  only  his  old  enemies  Hugh  and 

'  Rtuhor,  U.  18.  '*  Cum  ejus  [Otttmu]  paUir  Saxonin  volum  propter 
KoUvoruu  iiz)i>robitatoro  Rex  orentna  irit,  eo  quml  ICnrolun,  cm  reruni 
niimma  <lul>ehAtur,  adbuo  in  cuiUK  VHgiobAl."  But  Henry  wai;  elected  in 
918,  juHt  Wfore  Charlea'fi  tronblei  boguii  but  when  lie  bail  Uivn  a  good 
many  ytami  oiit  of  his  cnitne.  "  Flod.  A.  i/^g. 

■  Ftod.  A.  939.  "  Auglomm  clasnu  nli  Alst&na,  Kctfe  Buo,  in  AUxUium 
Ladowioi  Kogis  tranftmissa  ntiixi  transito  loca  tiiui^uit]  Morinoruiu  nuiri 
dujinedatiir  contigua ;  nultot^ue  negotio  propter  quod  vetiflrant  ponicto, 
reitieoiin  inari,  propria  rcpetiint  loca."  Richer,  li.  16.  "Nco  inulto  pout 
et  ab  ^deUtftno  Anjglnrum  Rego  clasbls  Kegi  cum  copiia  mUsa  eat.  Au- 
dioTiit  etiiiQ  ilium  ab  lis  qui  uuvitiioa  incolchiLnt  locn  cxagitnri,  uoiilra  quos 
oloBm  dimicaret  Kogiquo  nejioti  auziliuin  furrut.  Compcrto  vero  oontrib 
Bsgem  illonun  iiomiucm  ataru,  ipdumquu  Ittjgem  tu  piuioH  Genuaoue  pro- 
^lenuD  BCoewiKie,  man  remonao  ad  propria  rcmeat." 

Thoro  ia  a  marked  dtifcrODCO  of  toim  in  Uie»u  two  aocoante.  Flodoanl 
cldAtly  witflies  to  mako  aa  titUo  as  ho  cau  of  Uio  Kn|^lMh  intcrvotttion,  wbilu 
Richer  is  auxioua  to  ma\ni  tlio  UKMit.  Nor  are  their  statoioonU  eiuty  to 
reconcile.  If  MtheUlun'ii  fleet  ravaged  the  Flvniiiih  connt,  while  Aruulf 
was  rtill  not  an  avowed  enemy,  that  would  at  once  csplain  AniuirH  auddon 
diofeotion.  llut,  aooording  to  Richer,  it  would  socm  tliat  j^thoUtan  heard 
■omo  rumour  of  Amulfa  inlcuded  ircacliory,  but  Ibal,  an  it  wan  not  yot 
ODtuummatod,  he  hud  uo  (fxcowo  for  acUon.  That  wo  do  not  hear  of  Eogliah 
interfemnoe  during  tlio  next  staga  of  the  history  tit  probably  accounted  for 
by  vGUiclfltan's  death  in  940. 
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Herbert,  but  the  fickle  Duke  of  the  Normans,  and  Arnulf, 
in  whoBC  cause  lie  had  lumself  been  so  lately  warring,  all 
met  Otto  and  transferred  their  homage  from  Lewis  to 
him.'  The  motive  for  this  course  ia  not  very  clear.  Otto 
was  indeed  a  more  distant,  but  he  was  a  far  more  powerful, 
Over-lord,  one  far  more  likely  to  exercise  efFcctive  authority 
OTcr  his  vassals.  But  the  indefatigable  Lewis  found  new 
Crieiids  in  Lotharingia,  he  went  int)  Elsoss  to  a  conference 
with  Hugh  of  Provence,'^  he  drove  the  partisans  of  Otto 
out  of  Lotharingia,  and  returned  to  La6n  to  chastise  a 
Bishop  suspected  of  treason.  These  suoceases  were  only 
txansitory  ;  Lotharingia  was  soon  recovered  by  Otto."*  But 
the  conspiracy  of  the  French  Princes  against  their  King 
wns  no  less  tmnsitory.  In  the  year  following  the  general 
defection  William  of  Normandy  changed  sides;  he  met 
Lewis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiens;  he  did  homage, 
and  received  from  the  King  a  fresh  grant  of  his  dominions,* 
And  he  seems  to  have  mode  something  more  than  the  usual 
formal  promises  of  allegianoe.  He  is  said  to  have  pledged 
himself  cither  to  die  in  the  King's  cause  or  to  restore  him 
to  the  full  txercise  of  his  royal  authority.''  Yet  before  tlie 
year  was  out  William  was  again  in  arms,  helping  Hugli 
and  Herbert  in  a  siege  of  Uheims.''     The  metropolitan  See 

^  Flod.  A.  9,19.  "  Otho  Bex  colloquium  babuit  euro  Hugouo  ot  Hcriburto, 
Amuiro  ct  WiUelmo  NottniAniioruni  prlTicipe  ;  vi  occeptiB  ah  cu  pAcLi 
aftcramenlix,  trans  RbeDum  re^'rcdiUir." 

"  lb.  "  Prcificiscitur  HlUotiunt,  locutuB(|U9  oiim  Uugonc  CieAlpino," 
Richer,  it.  17.  "  Kox  iu  pago  Etisatio  cum  Qugoue  OiaaliuDo  printMjNj 
locubus."    On  this  use  of  tbe  word  "GiulpiDUB,"  mm  Appoodix  T. 

'  Flod.  A,  939. 

'  lb.  A.  940.  "  Rcx  LuittiwtcuH  nbiit  obviuu  WUlcbuo  prinupi  Korlnuui- 
Doroin,  qui  veoit  od  eum  in  pngo  Aminitncnst  tit  ho  llli  commiiitt.  At  itlo 
•ledit  131  terraiu  i)UAm  pntvr  ujutt  Korulus  NurtiuaiiiiiM  ctmctutaanit." 

'  Bichcr,  ii.  ao.  "  WiltiliuUH  pirataruui  Dux  .  .  .  Rujpa  £ictuf),  lantu  ei 
comeodu  oUignlus  ost  ut  jam  j«mquo  uut  bsbo  morilurunir  aut  llogi  iinporii 
■mtntaam  rcntituturum  propuDoret." 

"  Flod.  A.  940.  Richer  (11. 11}  dooe  not  mention  iho  proMOce  of  WilLiaui 
nl  Ibo  siDgc. 
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was  disputed  l>etween  Hugh,  a  eon  of  Herbert,  and  Artald, 
a  vigorous  champion  of  tbe  King,  who  had  jierformed  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Artnld  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  Bislioprick,  and  had  l>een  endowed  by  the  King 
with  great  temporal  privileges  and  with  the  title  of  Count.' 
War  againbt  the  Primate  was  in  every  sense  war  ngoinst 
the  King.  The  city  surrendered;  Herbert's  Archbishop 
was  admitted ;  and  the  conspirators  Uien  wont  a  step 
further  in  rebellion  by  besieging  the  King's  own  city  of 
La^D.  Hugh  and  Herbert  presently  took  a  still  more 
daring  step  by  inviting  Otto  to  Attigny,  within  the  ac- 
knowledged West-Frankiah  border,  and  there  renewing 
their  homage  to  him.*  With  this  last  transaction  William 
had  nothing  to  do;  before  long  we  find  him  again  the 
faithful  homager  of  King  Lewis,  receiving  him  with  all 
kingly  state  at  Rouen,  and  seemingly  bringing  with  him 
to  their  due*  allegiance,  not  only  his  own  Breton  vassals, 
but  his  brother-in-law  William  of  Aquitaine,^ 

We  are  now  drawing  near  to  the  end  of  the  troubled 
career  of  William  JUongsword.  We  here  find  ourselves 
involved  in  such  a  mass  of  contradictory  statements  that 
I  reserve  their  special  examination  for  another  place.* 
That  William  was  lured  by  Arnulf  of  Flanders  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  island  of  Picquigny  in  the  Somme,  and  tliat 
he  was  there  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  the  Flemish 
Prince,  there  socms  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  as  to  the 
motives  and  circumstances  which  led  to  the  act,  whether 
Arnulf  acted  alone  or  in  concert  with  any  of  the  other 
French  Princes,  whether  King  Otto  himself  was  in  any 
way  the  unwitting  cause  of  a  crime  at  which  his  noble 

'  Flod.  A.  940.  "  Dodit  ftutom  Rox  Artoldu  AreUiopuwopOj  ac  per  cum 
Eoclc^u:  Rcuienii,  per  pncccptioniB  rcgia-  pngiuoQi  UcnioDBia  urbiei  diodq* 
tam  jura  perpotao  poisidondam  ;  sed  ot  omncm  comitatum  K«uiODaom 
oidum  contuUi  EocImuu." 

'  Flod.  A.  940;  ralgrave,  ii.  144. 

*  lb.  A.  942.     More  ftilly.  Richer,  U.  18.  *  See  Appendix  Z. 
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heart  would  have  revolted,  are  questions  which  I  shall  chap.  iv. 

discuss  elsewhere.     But  I  cannot,  even  here,  wholly  pass 

by  the  Council  of  Attigny,  a  Council  at  which  events  took  Council  of 

place  which  one  version  closely  connects  with  the  dcjiih  of  heid^/' 

William.      Otto  was  reconciled   to  Lewis,  who  had  now  U*"  ^'^", 

.        .  Kings  of 

become  his  brother-in-law  by  a  marriage  with  his  widowed  the  Fraiiks 
sister  Gerberga,  and  by  Otto's  means  the  Buke  of  the  leagut- 
French  ^vas  reconciled  to  the  King.  The  two  King«  then, 
as  colleagues  in  the  administration  of  one  Frankisli  realm, 
held  a  solemn  Council,  at  which  the  great  vassals  of  the 
Western  Kingdom  attended.  The  King»  sat  side  by  side, 
but  though  the  Western  King  wa*  on  his  own  ground, 
his  Eastern  colleague,  the  truer  successor  of  Charles,  the 
King  crowned  at  Aachen  and  already  no  doubt  aspiring  to 
bo  the  Emperor  croxvned  at  Rome,  took  the  seat  of  honour, 
which,  if  one  tale  be  tnic,  the  Norman  alone  was  found 
bold  enough  to  challenge  for  his  own  immediate  lurd. 


5  4.  ReiffH  of  Riehard  the  Fearlets.     943-996. 

William  Lon^wonl  left  one  son,  Richard,  siirnamed  the  Ridmnl 
Fearless,  born  of  a  Breton  mother  Sprota,  who  stood,  asj^^^^p. ' 
we  have  seen,  to  Duke  William  in  that  ambiguous  position  '="'*^- 
in  which   she  might,  in  different  mouths,  be  called   an 
honourable  matron,  a  concubine,  or  a  harlot.'      Her  son 
had  been  tanght  both  the  languages  of  his  country,  and  he 
was  e{}ually  at  home  in  Romance  Rouen  and  iu  Scandi- 
navian Bayeux.*     Whether  his  birth  were  strictly  legiti-  Hin  douht- 
mate  or  nut  was  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  either  in  mjicy^^iiiue 
Norman  or  in  Frankish  eyes.     If  a  man  was  of  princely  thought  of. 
birth  and  ahowed  a  spirit  worthy  of  his  forefathers,  few 
fd  to  inquire  over  minutely  into  the  legal  or  canonical 

Qdition  of  his  mother.     The  young  Richard  bad  been 

'  S*e  above,  p.  179.  and  Appendix  X.  *  Soc  &hove,  pp.  189-191. 
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already,  without  any  difBculty,  acknowledged  by  the  Nor- 
man and  Breton  chicis  as  liis  father's  t'uturc  successor  in 
the  Duchy,'  and  he  now  found  as  little  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  formal  investiture  of  the  (ief  from  his  Lord  King 
Lewis.*  In  Euglnud  his  minority,  for  he  xvas  only  about 
ten  years  oldj  would  have  l>een  a  far  greater  obstacle  to  hie 
succession  tlian  his  doubtful  birth.  But  even  in  England, 
within  the  same  century,  minors  reigned  when  no  bcttiT 
qualified  member  of  the  royal  family  was  fortlicoming,  and 
young  Richard  was  the  only  male  descendant  of  Rolf.  The 
long  reign  of  Richard,  extending  over  more  than  fifty 
years,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
Normandy  and  of  France,  and  it  is  in  his  time  that  wc 
hear  of  the  first  direct  collision  between  Normandy  and 
Englimd.  And  the  early  part  of  Richard's  reign  is  perhaps 
more  crowded  with  picturesque  incidents  tlian  any  other 
portion  of  time  of  equal  length.  The  early  life  of  the 
orphan  child,  his  dangers,  his  captivity,  his  escape,  his 
bitter  enemies  and  his  faithful  friends,  the  mighty  powers 
which  strove  for  the  possession  of  his  person  or  for  influence 
over  his  counsels — the  tale  has  all  the  interest  of  a  com- 
plicated  romance.  Many  of  the  details  are  doubtless  duo 
to  the  invention  of  Norman  legend-makers ;  but  there  is 
enough  in  the  soberer  French  and  German  writers  to  show 
that  the  main  outline  of  the  story  is  trustworthy.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  sketch,  I  must  set  forth  the 
romantic  tale  of  Richard's  childhood  only  in  a  greatly 
abridged  shape,  and  eoutenl  myself  with  i)ointingout  those 
parts  of  the  story  which  are  of  political  importance.^ 


'  Pudo,  iia  D. 

•  FJim!.  jV.943.  "Rci  LuduwicuK  filloipsiui  Willelmt,  imto  (leooncubini 
BrilUiitiA,  tLTmin  Nortnutonn nun  Hcdit."     Ho  rnnro  fully  in  Richer,  ii.  54. 

*  The  oripnal  nutlmrity,  nucli  u  it  it*,  for  tlie»e  otories  ioof  ooDrao  I>ti(k), 
with  tLc  niL-tricai  cbroniclcre,  who  Diojnly  follow  him,  Beaott  aorooUniea 
routing  (Ictnils  of  his  own.  The  KiigtiBh  reader  will  6rid  all  be  Cftn  waat  in 
Sir  FrnncU  Palgnkvo.     I  cflnnot  lielp  alio  nicntiuuDj;  Mis  Yonge**  tels  uf 
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The  year  in  which  William  Longsword  was  murdered  was  ohap.  it. 
au  important  year  in  many  ways  for  the  whole  of  Gaul.    It 
marks  in  some  sort  the  beginning*  of  a  new  epoch.  Besides  tlie  EvonU  of 
death  of  William  and  the  important  events  which  followed  oj^sf*^ 
npon  it,  this  year  \vaa  marked  by  a  birth  and  a  death  which 
hod  no  small  inHacnce  on  the  course  of  affairs.     Herbert  of 
Vermaudois,  the  re^cide,  the  tyrant  as  be  ie  called^  died  this  duatii  of 
year,  and  dic<l  according  to  some  accoxmts  in  a  mysterious  ofVer- 
and  horrible  fafihiou.^     Hia  dominions  were  divided  amon^  ™'^'j*^*^J'  ■ 
hifl  sons,  except  some  portions  which  passed  into  the  hands  Bxi^U 
of  Hugh  of  Paris.     The  royal  power  thus  lost  one  of  its 
most  formidable  enemies,  while  another  enemy  yet  more 
formidable  was  still  further  strengthened.     And  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  Hugh  had  a  son  to  be  the  heir  of  his 
greatness.     His  English  wife  Eadhild  liad  died  childless; 
but  her  successor,  Hugh's  third  wife,  llmlwiea,  daughter  of 
King  Henry  and  sister  of  King  Otto  and  Queen  Gerborga, 
now  boro   bim  a  son,  Hugh  surnamed  Capet,  the  future 
King.     One  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  birth  of  his  son  had  Effect  of' 
an  effect  on  Hugh  the  Great's  jxjUcy.     He  would  not  be  a  ^.j^j,  ^,„ 
King  himself,  but  he  would  put  no  hindrance  in  tlie  way  of  ^"fe'*' '^"■ 
bis  son  being  a  King.     From  this  time  onwards  the  con-  policy, 
trast  bct^veen  the  two  dynasties,  betwH'u  the  old  and  the 
new,  between   the   Frank   and   tlie   Frenchman,  between 
Tja6n  and  Paris,  l)ccomes  even  more  sharply  marked  than 
before. 

From  this  time  onwards  also  we  mnst  remark  another  Coiwiiuii ' 
tendency  which  was  doubtless  closely  conneeted  with  the  ',"  JJ^-  ^ 
one  jnst  mentioned,  and  of  wliieh  wo  have  already  seen  the  ""^".v  '" 
begimiing.    I  mean  the  continued  and  constantly  strength-  afiiu™. 
eniiig  influence  of  Germany,  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  in  the 
affairs  of  tlio  Western  Fmnco.     Tlie  Council  of  Attigny, 


Lho  "  little  Duke/'  where  tlio  whvlo  loge&d  ]b  vory  ploatttnUy  idd,  though 
witli  Uto  grvAt  iL  leaning  to  the  Nuniuui  Rulc, 
'  Richer,  ii.  .^7  ;  R.  ('.Iiber,  i.  3. 
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with  the  two  Kings  of  the  tVanks  silting  and  actin*  as 
colleagues,  was  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  assemblies 
of  the  like  kind.  It  is  to  Otto  tliat  all  parties  appeal  as 
their  natural  mediator  ;  the  King  appeals  to  him  as  his 
natural  pi-otector.  If  the  Eastern  King  receives  no  formal 
homage  as  Over-lord,  still  he  is  clearly  looked  on  both  by 
Len'is  and  by  Hugh  as  something  more  than  a  mere 
neighlx)ur  and  brother.  Towards  Lewis  Otto  appears:  as 
the  senior  colleague  in  a  common  office;  in  the  langxiage 
of  the  elder  days  of  the  Empire,  ^e  Saxon  acts  as  the 
Augustus  while  the  Frank  is  only  the  Ca?sar.'  While 
Otto  is  absent  on  distant  expeditions,  his  vice-gerent  in 
Lotharingia,  Duke  Com-ad  ^  or  Archbishop  Bruno,  is  com- 
petent to  act  in  his  name  as  moderator  of  the  Western 
realm.  This  sort  of  relation  between  the  two  states  lasted 
during  the  whole  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Otto  the  Great, 
that  is,  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  and  during  tlie 
minority  and  early  reign  of  his  son  Lothar.  The  changed 
state  of  things  in  tlie  days  of  the  two  cousins,  Otto  the 
Second  and  Lothar,  was  undoubtedly  one  determining  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  Lafln.  But  there  was  another 
determiuiug  cause  of  its  fall  with  which  we  have  more  im- 
mediately to  do.  Under  Rolf  Normandy  had  stuck  faithfully 
to  the  King;  under  William  it  had  fluctuated  backwards 
and  forwards  between  King  and  Duke.  Under  Richard, 
Normandy,  becoming  every  day  more  French  and  more 
feudal,  became,  both  in  its  policy  and  through  actual  feudal 
ties,  |)ermanently  attached  to  the  Duke  and  therefore  com- 
monly hostile  to  the  King. 

Great  disturbances  in  Normandy  followed  on  the  vm- 

'  Seo  above,  p.  log. 

*  On  the  tDflaonce  of  Connul,  »m  Flodoonl,  A.  94S,  94Q,  951 ;  Kicher, 
ii.  8j,  97.  C'-onnwl  nfWrworda  lo8t  lii«  Thichy.  linilin,  Archltinhop  .-uul 
DukOf  brother  of  Olto,  brother- in-law  of  Imkib  and  Hugh  the  Grnit,  ancle 
of  Lothar  and  Uogh  Capet,  playi  a  most  important  port  vomeuhat 
IaIct. 


looked-for  death  of  William  Ijongsword.  A  uew  invasion  or  orap.  iv. 

I  .jrttltiment  direct  from  the  North  eccms  to  have  happened  ?»®"^ 

nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  Duke's  murder;  it  may  even  tljo  'leath 

possibly  have  happened  without  the  Duke's  consent.^    At  ^^^ 

any  rate  the  heathen  King  Sihtric  now  sailed  up  the  Seine  New  Dan- 

with  u  fleet,  and  he  was  at  once  welcomed  by  the  Danish  mcnt  iimier 

and  Iieathen  ymriy  in  the  country.    Large  numbers  of  the  ^''''"*'- 

Normans,  under  a  chief  named  Thurmod,  fell  away  from  jnindd  by 

Chrifitianityt  and  it  appears  that  the  youu^  Duke  him-  Jj,*„'!^|!^rty 

self  was  iwreuaded  or  constrained  to  join  in  their  heathen  '"  ^^' 

worship.-    lu  such  a  state  of  thiu^  wc  can  neither  wonder  AijoftMr 

at  nor  blamo  the  Christian    party  in   Normandy  if  they  '»f  young 

.  .     .  * .  Richiinl. 

drew  as  close  as  they  could  to  their  Cliristian  neig'hbours,  Th^  ciim- 

even   at  some  risk    to   the   independence  of  the  Duchy,  f^^^jj^.^^ 
To   become  subjects  either  of  the   King  of  Latin  or  of"»ftiiJy 
the  Duke  of  Paris  was  better  than   to   be  eaten  up  by  French 
heathen  sea-kings.     Nor  are  we  entitled  to  be    unduly   *^  ^' 
hard   on  either  King  or  Duke  for  trj-ing  to  make  the 
most  of  such   an  opportunity  for  recovering  the  ground 
which  they  had   lost.     The   Land   of  the  Normans   had  Position 
been  given  up  to  Rolf  by  the  joint  act  of  its  immc<liate  ^nd  Hiij,'Ii 
ruler,  the  father  of  the  present   Duke,  and   of  its  Ovei-  Jj*^'^' 
ionJ,  the   father   of  the   present    King.     Tlic   grant   had  mmnly. 
been  made  on   the    express  condition   that  the  Normans 
should  become  members  of  a  Christian  and  Fraukish  com- 
monwealth.    If  heathen    invasions  were   to  begin  again, 
and   to  be  powi'rl\illy  liolped  by  men  settled  on  Gaulish 


*  Seeftbove.  p.  186. 

*  Find.  A.  9^3  ;  Rtclier,  ii.  35.  The  Iforman  writcrti  psim  over  their 
Dulce'n  apofltaii}-,  which  of  counts  proven  very  little  nfl  to  the  pcn>oiml  ilU- 
positioa  of  Buch  a  chiUi,  though  it  proyea  a  grent  deal  as  tu  ilio  ^•nernJ 
■tibta  of  tlitngfi  in  the  country.  But  Flodowd  and  Richer  aru  hoth  ex- 
plictt.  "  Tunnofluui  NortnuvDnuui,  qui  ad  idoUtriam  gviitilcnique  ritum 
reverans,  ad  hsc  etiani  tilium  Willclmi  nJiosqiie  cogohut.''  (FluU.)  *'  Ui 
.  .  .  defuncti  Duds  filiuin  ^1  itlulatriam  suodcaat,  ritumtiue  guntileni 
indocant.''  (Ri<^er,) 
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soil,  the  Norman  Duchy  was  eerving;  an  object  exactly 
opposite  to  that  for  which  it  was  founded.  In  such  a  ease 
both  Dtike  and  King*  might  well  feel  themselves  justified 
in  getting  rid  of  the  nuisamee  altogether.  Feudal  ideas 
also  were  fast  developing,  and  King  Lewis  may  have 
already  begun  to  entertain  some  dim  notion  that  ward- 
ship over  the  fief  of  a  minor  vassal  wns  a  right  which  of 
necessity  appertained  to  the  Lord.  In  any  case,  neither 
Hugh  nor  Lewis  was  indisposed  to  extend  his  dominions, 
and  at  first  a  largo  party  in  the  Duchy  seemed  ready 
to  welcome  either  of  them.  The  Christian  NonnanB  were 
divided  between  the  rival  attractions  of  the  King  and 
the  Duke.  The  Duke,  nearer  and  more  powerful,  could 
give  the  most  effectual  aid  at  the  moment  j  tiie  King, 
more  distant,  would  be  less  dangerous  as  a  permanent 
protector,  and  the  kingly  title  still  commanded  a  feeling 
of  deep,  if  vague  and  unreasoning,  veneration.  Some  of 
the  Norman  chiefs  therefore  commended  themselves  to 
King  Lewis  and  others  to  Duke  Hugh.  This  choice  of 
dilTcreut  protectors  seems  to  mark  a  dilfereuce  of  feeling 
among  the  Normans  themselves^'  but  the  relations  of 
King  and  Duke  were  just  now  unusually  friendly,  and 
no  immediate  difisension  seems  to  have  arisen  between 
them  on  this  account.  It  was  in  this  same  year,  though 
lutcr  than  these  Norman  transactions,  that  Hugh  not 
only  acted  as  godfather  to  a  daughter  of  the  King, 
but  was  confirmed  by  his  new  spiritual  brother  in  the 
possession   of  the    Duchies    of   France    and    Burgundy.^ 


'  FloJ.  A.  943.  "  Quidam  principes  umaa  at  It«gl  committunt,  qaldMO 
»onj  Huifuni  Duci."  KkhBT,  ii.  3^.  *'  rutiorea  (juotfuu  fiui  cum  iuIole»* 
oetiLulo  ftcccMcmnt,  )icr  imuittH  et  Nncnuncntum  Rugia  fiutit.  .  .  .  Alii 
viTti  Nitrtinannoruro,  Jiichardiim  ad  Urgent  tra^tfc  indiffnanta,  nd  Hugo- 
nein  Uucem  coQceduut-" 

*  Flod.  u.B.  "Rtix  ei  ducntam  Frnnobe  delogavlt,  uuincmquo  Buiyun- 
dioin  tjHtiiu  ditiuni  lubjecit."  Hichur  (li.  ,{9)  anja,  "  Euiri  Itcx  omnium 
n»lliAniin   DTiconi  cnnnfJtait."     TlilR  tnflt  cimnot  ))nv<!  I^een  it  rormnl  title  ; 
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Hojafh  entered  Normandy,  he  foug-ht  several  battles  with 
the  heathens  and  apostates,  and  was  willingly  received  at 
Evreni,  where  the  citizens  were  of  the  Christian  party.' 
Meanwhile  the  King  marched  to  Uouenj  he  gathered 
what  forces  he  could,  seemingly  both  from  among  his 
ovrti  subject*  and  from  among  the  Christian  Normans,  he 
fonght  a  battle,  he  utterly  defeat^ni  the  heathensj  ho  killixl 
Thurmod  m'th  his  own  hand,  he  recovered  the  yoimg 
Duke,  and  left  Herlwiu  of  Montreiiil  as  his  reprcsoniative 
at  Rouen.'  On  a  later  visit  to  Rouen,  he  received  the 
cession  of  Evreux  from  Hugh.'  Hcrlwin  now  waged  war 
against  Amulf  with  some  success,  for  he  slew  Balzo, 
the  actual  murderer  of  William^  and  sent  bis  hands  as 
a  trophy  to  the  Norman  capital.*  But  in  the  course  of 
the  year  Hugh  contrived  to  reconcile  Amulf  to  the  King," 
and  the  King  reconciled  Arnulf  and  Herlwin. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  tlic  French  ^vriters;  the 
Konnans  fill  up  the  story  with  many  additional  details.** 
They  leave  out — thereby  throwing  the  greatest  doubt 
»»pou  the  trust  worthiness  of  their  own  story — all  about 
the  homage  of  Kichard  and  the  other  Normans,  uU  about 
Sihtric  and  Thurmod  and  the  deliverance  of  Normandy 
by  Lewis  himself.    Lewisj  according  tu  them^  c^me  of  his 
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Normtuiilj. 
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fcAU  the 
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Nomtnn 
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it  b  merely  Iliolier'H  cli&nct«rUtio  way  of  affecUng  cl&ssica]  l»iiguiig«  in 
Lta  g«<graphy. 

*  Floti  A.  945.  '  Hugo  Dux  Fmneorum  crcbrM  agit  cum  Nortmnnnif, 
qui  iHigani  ndvenpnint,  vel  ml  ]>iig»ai8nium  irvcrtebantur,  congrcMioiiea ; 
n  qaibufi  jfeditum  iiwiuit  ChriBti&noruiu  toultituilo  tntttriniitur  &t  ijwe  nuu- 
pullu  (]uoquc  NfTtmanDunini  interfectifl  ceterip^pie  uctU  in  fu^m,  cat- 
truDi  Eliroas  bventibtu  «il>i  qui  tencltuit  illud  NurtniaoDorutD  Christiauis, 
(rbtinet."     Richrr  doea  nut  mcolion  tlUs. 

*  Flod.  u.  a. ;  Ridier,  ii.  35.  The  account  of  the  buttle  U  much  fuller 
in  Kidier. 

»  Flod.  A.  943.  *  Richer,  ii.  38. 

*  Flod.  A.  943.  "Hugo  Arculfum  etun  Rege  f>acificaTit,  cui  Rtx  in- 
fennis  tnt  nb  nticem  W'illolmi."     KidMT,  it  40. 

*  Dudo.  114  et  seqq  ;  IlcnoU,  13809  vt  scqq.  ;  Hitman  do  Ruu,  2799 
et  ae«)q. 
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OBAF.  IV.  own  accord  to  Rouen  alter  the  ileatli  of  William,  and  was 
received  with  joy,  aa  he  was  supposed  to  bave  oomc  in 
order  to  plan  an  expedition  aj^inst  the  common  enemy 
ArniiH'.'  Still  from  this  point  it  is  just  possible  to  patch 
the  two  narratives  tofivther,  tliough  I  confess  that  I  re- 
ceive every  detail  which  oomes  clothed  in  the  rhetoric  of 
Dndo  with  very  great  suspicion.  Lewis  then,  according  to 
this  account,  remains  at  Rouen,  tind  a  suspicion  gate  afloat 
that  lie  is  keeping  the  young  Huke  a  prisoner,  and  that 
he  dtitiigns  to  seize  on  Normandy  lor  himself.  A  popular 
insurrection  follows,  which  is  only  quelled  hy  the  King 
producing  Richard  in  public  and  solemnly  investing  him 

Riduinl'B    with  the  Duchy.-     After  this,  strange  to  say,  the  Norman 

AiLftOD.  regents,  Bernard  the  Dane,  Oslac,  and  Rudolf  sumamed 
Tosta,  are  won  over  by  the  craft  of  Lewis  to  allow  Idm 
to  take  Richard  to  Laon  and  bring  him  up  with  his  ovni 
children.  The  King  is  then  persuaded  by  the  bribca  of 
Amulf  to  treat  Richard  as  a  prisoner,  and  even  to  threaten 

Kicliurd*!  him  with  a  cniel  mutilation.'  By  an  ingenious  stratagem 
of  his  faithful  guardian  Osmtmd,  the  same  by  which  Lewis 
himself  had  been  rescued  in  his  childhood  from  Herbert 
of  Verroandois,*  Richard  is  saved  frvm  captivity,  and 
carried  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his  great-uncle,  Bernard  of 
Senlis.    A  mass  of  perfidious  and  unintelligible  diplomacy 

'  Dudo,  114  C.  "RotomAguiD  prop«rftvil  otuu  8uu  oomitibua  wper  bis 
qua  nefkrio  Amulfi  Comitia  astu  aodJonuit  oouHulluruH.  Rotuiuatfoiuefl 
verD  adventu  Regis  Ludovici  hiUica  mucepenitil  euni  volent«r,  putuitcs  ut 
uquitanit  impur  KlAndrenww/'  Sic. 

'  lb.  1 1;  C.  "  Riub&i\io  jinLKltf^nte  iuDooentiffi  puero  Lu^tiut  eat  t«mun 
linrrctiiUirio  avi  iialrui^uc  jure  pn^UtcudKOt."  Im  not  thwa  rcpcUtiou  t>r 
tbd  Ttml  grant  and  homage  oientiuucd  above,  which  did  oot  take  plnce  nt 
Rosen  T 

'  **  Poplitew  coquBTo.**  Dudo,  117  R.  "  PopIit«8  lulnrere."  WUl.  Grun. 
iv   3,     See  M.  Fnuidsqiic  Michel'v  note  on  Deriolt,  13706. 

*  Tliat  in,  ho  WAA  oAiriod  niu  in  n  tniu  of  h&y.  One  can  htrdlj 
avoid  tlio  Muspiduii  tlinl  Uum  U  the  vtory  uf  Lewb'i  own  deUvenwoe 
(MM)   above,   p.   185),    |»erliapfl   iL^elf  legendary,    turoiug    up  in   anotlwr 


ai>ti. 
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now  follows  in  tliu  Noniian  accounter,  of  whicd,  if  it  ever   chap.  it. 
happened  at  all,  we  get  only  the  results   iu  the  l*^nch 
version.     The  French  writers  know  nothing  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  young   Richard,  and  they  connect  the  invasion 
of  Normandy  which  unJouhtedly  took  place   in  the  next  Nnmian 
year  with  certain  transactions  in  Britanny.    The  Breton  ttriunny. 
princes,  Berengar  and   Alan,  were  at  variance   between  ^^' 
themselves,  a  state  of  things  which  gave  opportunity  for  a 
desolating  invasion  of  the  Normans,  seemingly  the  heathen 
or  apostate  Normans.'     Lewis  now  invaded  Normandy  in  LcwU  in- 
concert  with  Hugh.     The  Duko  had  already  made  peace  jnMidy  \n 
with  the  Normans,*  but  he  was  seduced  by  the  offer  <^f^  ^"J^iJ,„ii 
all  Normandy  beyond  the  SeinCj^  or  at  any  rate  of  the  944* 
dutrict  of  Bayeux.*    Lewis  accordingly,  with  Amulf  and 
Herlwin,  and  several   Bishops  of  France  and   Burgundy, 
entered  Normaudy  and  occupied  Koucu.     Wc  again  Bnd 
a  division  of  parties  in  the  country,  some  receiving  U»c 
King  and  otliers   opposing   liim/     Hugh   meanwhile  oo- 
copied  Bayeux,  but  Lewis  recpiired  his  confe<lerate  to  sur- 
render the  city  to  him.    The  Duke  obeyed,  but  he  at  once  DiMen<iton 

be^un   again   to   plot   against   his   sovereign."      He   nowL^^^g^^j 

Hugh. 
'  Flod.  A.  944.     He  Aeonu  to  diitinguiah   "  NortmanTit  cram  quibiu 
paotmn  iuierant'*  fmm  "NortmAnni  qui  Duper  a  tnuismarini*  renemnt 
re^kmibtia."     Cf.  Bioher,  ii.  41. 

*  Flod.  A.  944.  "Hugo  Dux  PVancorum  pnotuiii  finnat  oiun  NorUunn- 
nut,  tXmtia  utrimque  ot  Moeptk  obsklibas." 

'  I»udo,  1 10  h,  D. 

*  Flod.  A.  944.  "B&ificM  .  .  .  civitntctn  .  .  .  qmun  "Ret  ei  doderat, 
n  euiD  ad  Buhji<-i«ndnm  sibi  liaoo  Nortinannorum  g^ntem  adjuv&rut." 

*  lb.  A.  944.  "  Rox  Rodoiuuin  porromena  k  Kortmannifl  in  urlw  iimi- 
ctjiltar,  qQibii:B4Um  more  peteoUbas  qui  uum  nolebjint  rcciperf,  aeteriii 
onniibu*  libi  snbjugntifl."  Richer,  ii.  4a.  "  Rex  Rhodomuin  venieoa,  &1>  lift 
qui  fidii  Mtrvatom  fuero  excoptUH  uui.  Detiertorcs  vero  mare  ]iotcntes, 
amoliti  Hunt,  inuiiicipta  vero  cnpilii  inunita  reliqaero." 

*  Flud.  A.  944.  "  Uixle  ot  duoordiiu  foroea  inter  Regom  coiicitAtur  «t 
Dncein."  From  Klodoont  it  would  nppcar  thnt  Hugh  had  fought  with 
■ame  Noniians,  and  fmm  Ricluir  that  lie  reci-ivod  tho  homago  of  others, 
cwiier  in  tha  year.  Ilugh'ii  ]Hjlit:y  was  alwaya  double,  and  Normandy 
was  now  very  much  divided  against  itself. 
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stirred  up  several  smailcr  enemies  agaioflt  Lewis,  such  aa 
Bernard  of  Senlis,  Theobald,  Count  of  Tonrs,  Hlois,  and 
Cliartres — of  whom  we  shall  hear  again — the  Vermandoie 
princes,  and  Hugh,  his  own  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  Lewis 
meanwhile  felt  himself  so  secnre  in  Normandy  that  ho 
employed  Norman  troops  against  these  various  enemies,' 
jmd  when  he  had  made  a  truce  with  Hugh  and  liad  raised 
the  siege  of  Rheinis,  ho  returned  to  Rououj  almost  as  if 
he  intended  to  make  that  city  his  capital  and  his  per- 
manent residence.^ 

Lewis  had  first  appeared  in  Normandy  as  a  deliverer. 
But  according  to  the  Norman  writers,  he  now  changed 
into  a  conqueror,  and  began  to  contemplate  the  exercise 
of  the  extrcmest  rights  of  conquest.  The  lands  and  the 
women  of  Normandy  were  to  be  distributed  among  his 
followers;  above  all,  the  estates  of  the  aged  Bernard  and 
his  beautifal  young  wife  were  to  be  given  to  an  impudent 
knight  who  asked  for  them.'*  It  is  worth  noticing  that, 
both  in  tliis  case  and  iu  the  former  one,  the  evil  deerls 
attributed  to  Lewis  ai'c  all  in  intention ;  in  the  earlier  tale 
he  was  going  to  make  Richard  a  prisoner,  he  was  going  to 
mutilate  him ;  bo  he  is  now  going  to  give  Bernard's  wife 
to  his  follower;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ivctually 
did  any  one  of  these  things.  Still  we  can  well  believe 
that  the  Normans  were  tired  of  Lewis's  prolonged  sojourn 
at  Rouen.  French  dominion  in  any  shape  would  soon 
become  hateful  to  the  Norman  nation,  and  all  creeds 
and  parties  would  gladly  unite  in  an  effort  to  get  rid 
of  it.  That  Lewis  fully  intended  to  keep  Normandy  can 
hardly  be  doubted.     That  great  Duchy,  with  its  seven 


'  FIod.A.  945.  "  Ilex  LuJowtouB  cxilleoto  aecum  Nortmnonorum  ucerciiu, 
Vuroiiwiideiwum  i«ij»un)  ilftppudatus."     Sf»  Richer,  ii.  ^4. 

'  Itichur,  ii.  47. '  *  Bhotlonium  retUit,  oil  veritus  cam  pftncia  illio  immorari, 
cum  iHeni  congoererit." 

'  Dudo,  i3i  C. 
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Bifthopricks,  its  flourishiu^;  capiUl,  ita  iioldB  and  towna  aiid   coap.  iv. 
harbours  all  springing'  into  new  life  after  their  recovery 
from   Scandinavian  devastation,   mnst  indeed   have  been 
a  teraptinij  prize  to  the   King"  of  La6n  and  Compi^gne. 
If  he  could  not  hold  both  iloucn  and  Ladn,  he  mig'ht  be 
well  pleased  to  make  the  exchange^  and  to  transfer  the 
of  his  kingship  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.     How  far 
Tfcoy  part  of  the   Norman  people  waa  really  prepared   for 
snch  a  transfer,   how    far   Lewis  was   deceived    by  the 
GaJae  representations  of  men  who  only  pretended  to  wish 
for  itj  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     But  wo  can  well 
believe  that  all   Normandy  was  soon   united    in    liostility 
to  the  foreign    King.     And   either  by  invitation   or   bj 
accident^  a   most   powerful   and   taithful   ally   was   ready 
at  bond  to  help  the  Normans  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence.    Denmark,  like  Ssveden  and  Norway,  had,  in  Han-ui 
this  age,  out  of  a  collection  of  small  principalities,  become  tho'nanw, 
ft  flingle  powerful  Kingdom,     Gorm  the  Old,  the  founder  ty35-9**5-] 
of  the  Danish  monarchy,  had  died  after  a  reign  said  to  Gomi. 
have  been  of  extraordinary  lengthy'  and  had  passed  on  his  '-  '♦*~9^5  '1 
dominion   to  his  son   Harold,  surnamed  Bl-aaUntdf   Bine- 
tooth  or  Black-tooth.      Harold   was  still  a  heathen  ;    in 
later   times   ho   became  a  compulsor)'  convert   to   Chris- 
tianity ;    but  when  be  had  once  embraced  the  faith,   be 
olavo  etedfastly  to  it,   and    lost   his  crown  and   life  in 
defence  of  hi^  new  creed.-     And  if  we  can  at  all  trust 
the  account  of  Harold's  conduct  in  Norman  aftairs,  as 
given  by  the  Norman  writerSj  it  is  cosy  to  see  that,  in 
his  case  at  least,  the  seed  of  the  Qospel  was  sown  in 


97<« 


!»85. 


'  Tlic  chronolngy  lA  Garm's  reign  u  of  couno  mythical ;  tmuxa  give  him 
qttite  >  flhort  reign ;  otliurs  nioke  two  or  throe  Goniu.  In  short,  wo 
have  hardly  any  xtAniling-ground  in  Dauiah  huitory  boforo  tho  time  of 
Bwogen, 

'  Scoobovo,  p.  191,  fitr  the  rebellion  of  hiit  kod  Swejj;on,  which  ihu  laltir 
NuniMU  writcra  nu8|>lnco.  Of  Swegea  I  iihall  have  much  to  My  in  my  next 
Cbnptur. 
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the  fruitfiJ  field  of  an  honest  aud  good  hearts  The 
heathen  Soa-Kin^,  utterly  "nlike  most  of  his  tribe,  sot 
an  example  of  straightforwardj  honest,  and  disinterested 
dealing,  whieh  phines  all  the  brighter  from  its  contrast 
with  the  endless  ag-gressions  and  backsliding^  of  the  selfish 
and  faithless  princes  of  Gaul.  WTiatever  brought  Harold 
into  Normandy,  he  acted  there  as  a  disinterested  friend 
of  the  Norman  Duke  and  his  subjects.  He  first  appeared 
in  the  CAtentin,  which  was  most  probably  already  occupied 
by  recent  settlers  from  the  North,^  and  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Cherlxjurg — the  borough  of  Caasar.'  He  was 
next  received  at  Bayenx/  and  now  all  Normandy  rose  in 
the  cause  of  the  deliverer.  Tliat  Harold  defeated  Lewis 
in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Dive  is  allowed  on  both 
sides;  that  the  battle  was  preceded  by  a  conierenee  is 
allowed  on  both  sides.  But  the  French  writers  represent 
the  battle  as  a  treacherous  attack  made  by  the  Danes  on 
a  prince  who  had  come  in  all  confidence  to  a  peacefol 
meeting.^    The  Normans,  on  the  other  hand^  say  that  the 


'/ 1  BiBf  for  onoe  quote  an  "  Aportropbft**  of  Dudo,  1 35  D  ; 

"O  piuB,  prudona,  bonuB,  et  raodeglua  ; 
Fortis  et  ouostens,  aiipiensqitie,  Justus, 
IKtoh,  inaigiiiB,  loeuplewjiie,  follen 

Rex  Haygmlde. 
Quanivis  faaot  om  cbriBtnAtA  delibatoa, 
Et  saoro  bftptismate  non  ronatiu  : 
Ea  vale^  aalToquo,  et  atioto  aeoipeT 
In  deitate." 
'  iSne  abore,  p.  >09. 

'  "CJMarM  burgui"  is  the  approved  etymok>gy  of  our  authors,  but 
I  vaipeet  that  the  plaoe  u  oogoate  with  our  Soarhomtgh  in  name  om  well 
■■  in  natural  poRition. 

*  Flod.  A.  945.  "  Haif^lduti  NortoiADnuB  qui  Baiocis  pncenki."  3a 
Rioher,  ii.  47. 

'  Flod.  u.  8.  ;  Richer,  u.  »■  This  last  writer  brings  in  Hugh  the  Great 
a«  an  accompUoc  ;  "Dolus  apud  Duccm  a  tran^fugifl  {tanitua,  <\ui  ante 
latuerat,  ort&  opportuDitate  gx  raritatu  miiilum,  iu  a{jurtuiu  orupit.  Nam 
dum  lempeiitivtM  adveniret,  ab  Ua^oHo  qui  BaiocoDiiibuii  pnecrat,  per 
le^tionom   roiwanain  acccratUR,  Bajocaa  cum  pauoU  anl  acoenieoleui. 
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fight  was  broLiyht  nl>out  l>y  tHo  imprudence  or  insolence 
of  Herlwin  of  Montreiul.'  He  who  had  caused^  however 
innocently,  the  death  of  William,  he  who  had  nilod  in 
Rouen  OS  the  deputy  of  Lewis,  now  appeared  prominently 
in  the  French  ranks,  and  stirred  up  the  wrath  of  Danes 
and  Normans  by  his  presence.  Tliis  eortaiiily  seems  a 
veiy  lame  story,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  Harold, 
however  faithful  to  his  allies,  might  see  no  crime  in 
practising  a  little  of  the  usual  Danish  treachery  towards 
an  enemy.  But  the  result  of  the  buttle  is  certain;  the 
armies  met,  on  or  near  grotmd  to  be  afterwards  made 
immortal  by  one  of  the  ehiefest  exploits  of  the  Great 
William;*  and,  as  a  fitting-  forerunner  of  the  day  of 
Varaville,  the  French  were  defeated  and  their  King  was 
taken  prisoner.'*  The  Normans  add  that  Harold  and 
Lewis  met,  man  to  man  and  King  to  King,  and  that 
the  Dane  led  away  the  Frank  as  the  prize  of  his  own 
personal  prowess.  Lewis  however  escaped ;  he  was  accom- 
panied, perha[>8  betrayed,  by  a  Norman  in  whom  ho 
trusted,  and,  on  reaching  Roncn,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
other  Normans  in  whom  he  trusted  also.  The  Danish 
King,  if  we  can  trust  a  tale  of  such  unparalleled  gene- 
rosity, liad  now  done  his  work.  He  passed  through  the 
land,  confirming  the  authority  of  the  young  Duke,  and 
reetoring  the  Laws  of  Rolf.'  This  last  phrase  is  one 
which  mcete  us  constantly  in  our  own  histoiy.  After 
the  Norman  Conquest,  ttie  demand  for  the  Laws  of  King 
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Qtpoie  ad  fideleui  <|aein   in   nuUo  Huspootaiu    habuerat,  securut  aocessll. 
Barbdnifl   vero   militum    inopiam   intaitns  com    muliltutline    lirmatorutu 
Kegi  Lncautuii  A(;gre<lilur." 
'  Dudo,  1 13  C.  D. 

*  Soe  vol.  iii.  p.  1 73. 

'  Flod.  A.  945.  "Itex  (mIus  fugam  iiiiit,  proMquente  se  Nortinanno 
quodam  sihi  fideH.  Cum  quo  Rodomum  vonionx,  cum)(ruhoo8US  fist  nh  alila 
NortmADoifl  quos  silA  fiilvka  omo  putabat,  et  sub  uustodia  detcDtiu." 

*  Dail'v  115  1>.  "Jura  logesquo  et  statuta  R<jUaniii  Ducin  Itiaerc  [wr 
omnia  cogobat." 
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OHA?.  IV,  Eadward  is  familiar  to  cvcrj'  one,  uml  in  earlier  times  we 
read  of  demands  for  tbe  Laws  of  Eadgar  or  of  (!)nut,  or 
whoever  was  the  last  King  who  was  looked  back  to  with 
any  affection.^  What  ia  really  meant  in  all  such  eases  is 
not  60  much  any  actual  enactments  us  good  administra* 
tion  instead  of  bad,  oPfcen  native  administration  instead 
of  foreign.  The  renewal  of  Rolfs  Law  meant  the  mpiiig 
out  of  all  traces  of  the  French  dominion.  Harold  then 
Bailed  away  to  his  own  island:*;  twenty  years  afterwards, 
unless  tlie  one  story  is  a  repetition  of  the  otherj  he 
was  ctjually  able  and  willing  to  come  again  on  the  same 
errand.- 


Lewis  k«>pt 
in  prison 
by  Hogfa. 
945-6. 


King  Lewis  was  thus  a  prisoneri  as  his  father  had 
been  befoi-o  him.  AfU;r  a  certain  amount  ol"  the  usiiul 
treacherous  diplomacyj^  he  was  translcrrcd  from  the  hands 
of  the  Normans  to  those  of  their  ally  the  Duke  of  the 
Freoch.  His  wrongs  called  forth  the  indignation  of  his 
kinsmen  in  other  lauds.     Queen   Oerbcrga  sought  help 


'  In  Cnut's  tinio  (Cliron,  A.  loi8)  the  Witan  nt  Oxfonl  rcnowoil 
*•  Biwlgar's  Lftw  ;  '*  so  HuroM,  in  nnswer  to  the  deiDAinlfl  of  tlie  Nurthuin- 
briAtui  in  rovolt  agwutt  ToHtig  (Cliron.  A.  1065),  "ronowed  Cnul'it  Law." 
60  ou  ttiu  conquuot  uf  Cy|)nu  by  KiL-bAril  the  First  in  1191  tbe  Laws  of 
tbu  KmiKrnir  M&uuet  wero  rceUwd — on  the  psymont  by  tbo  iiiUodon)  of 
half  tb«ir  poflscnioiM.    Ben.  Petrib.  ii.  16S. 

'  I  oonfetta  that,  onoe  or  twicD,  in  writing  tbia  pangrspb,  a  doubt  hiui 
oroMod  my  mind  wbi;t))cr  "Hatgrold  who  commantlecl  ftt  Bayeux"  (aea 
p.  3|6)  was  not,  after  all,  tutuia  much  Hinallvr  purK<.)n  thAn  Harold  King*  of 
tbo  Duitti.  Tha  Northern  writcni,  lui  far  as  I  know,  Ao  not  mention  tbo 
oxpodition.  the  motive  of  wliich  is  not  very  obvious.  But  very  Utile  can  be 
madu  out  of  tho  Northum  tftoruw  in  any  case  ;  the  French  writara  always 
■lor  over  everything  Noruuui ;  and  tho  fiction  would  eoom  almost  tr>o  hold 
oven  fcir  Nomuui  Invention.  The  details  of  oourao  onnnot  be  aocofited  in 
any  case. 

■  FIcmI.  a.  945  :  Richer,  ii.  48 ;  Widukind,  ii.  y}.  "UlutliowiouK  Kcx 
Adncibas  suis  [Hugh  f]  circutiivontutt,  cl  n  Northniiinnis  captus,  consIUo 
UugtmiH  Lugdunutn  [confuswlly  for  Laudunttm,  whiob  is  itoolf  an  error) 
miBmui  ourtodin  publicoj  troditur.  Filiuiu  aviUiui  ejus  mvtii  uiajurem  Kar- 
lonuumum  Northuinmu  bc-cum  duxcnint  Kothun  ;  ilii  ot  murtuus  est." 
On  tbe  bostages,  see  Flodovd  nn<1  Richer. 
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alike  from  her  own  Old-Saxon  brother  and  from  her 
husband's  We^t^Saxon  uncle.  ^EthcUtan  the  Glorious 
was  no  more,  but  he  hod  handed  on  his  sccptro  to  a 
worthy  successor  in  Eadmund  the  Mag:mficcnt,  An 
English  cn)l>aAsy  haug;litily  demanded  the  release  of  liie 
Kinj*  and  received  from  Hugh  ns  hau;»hty  a  refusal. 
The  Duke  of  the  French  would  do  nothing  for  fear  of 
the  threats  of  the  English.^  How  Eatlmund  would  have 
foUowcil  up  this  begiuuiug  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  the  ucxt 
year  saw  him  cut  otf  by  the  assassin's  dagger,  and  his 
successor  Eadred  had  enough  to  do  in  the  renewed  and 
final  struggle  with  the  Northumbrian  Danes.  The  appli- 
cation to  Otto  was  more  effectual.  The  King  of  the  East- 
tVanks  at  once  determined  to  invade  the  Western  Kingdom 
the  next  year.^  He  refused  a  personal  conference  with 
Hugh,  and  the  cnnfert*nce  which  he  allowed  him  U)  have 
with  Conrad  of  Lothariugia  was  fruitless.^  At  last,  when 
the  German  army  was  actually  assembling,  Hugh  found 
it  necessary  to  come  to  terms  with  his  royal  prisoner.* 
Hugh's  tfirms  were  simple — Freedom  in  exchange  for 
Laon.  After  a  while,  Lewis  brought  himself  to  surrender 
his  single  stronghold,  his  own  royal  city,  which  wos  still 
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'  Richer,  iL  49,  50.  "  Ob  mmnit  Anglnnim  nil  m  factunuu ;  ipoos,  si 
TcnUnt,  quill  in  annia  GaIU  v.-ilcant  pntrnptiasimo  experturns  ;  quod  si 
fonnidioe  taotl  non  vuninnt,  pro  arrogantiie  Umen  jllatione,  GiUlonim  virus 
qiuuiiloqna  eogniturofl  et  iniiupor  preiiam  luituroi.  ImtuM  itAtjuc  lugabna 
cxpulit.^'  F](»)itanl,  ct>ntrary  to  tins  remArk  made  in  p.  soa,  la  lew  «xcitod 
nffoinst  iniulnr  iaWn'Giition. 

'  Widukind,  U.  39.  "  Audlcn^  autem  R«x,  aopcr  fortunft  amJci  salui 
iloluit,  imperavitqno  expcditlonom  in  Gidlin  contrn  Hugoaem  in  umiuin 
Mjcundum." 

'  Flod.  A.  945.  "Qui  Bex  nolens  loiiai  cum  eo  mittit  ad  eumConnulum 
Ducem  Lothorieasium.  Com  qoo  looutaa  Hugo,  infentus  Oihoni  Re^ 
ravertitur." 

*  Flod.  A,  946  ;  Richer,  iL  51.  Richer  rlonrly  connects  tlio  Ubenlifvn 
of  I^ewH  witk  the  nogotiotious  witli  Otto.  Widukind  (iii.  3)  is  still  inore 
explicit :  "  Ccrtus  autcm  factui  de  rulvontu  Rogii  Hugs,  (imore  qiioqiio 
pertcnitos,  dimisit  Uluthtivncum." 
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held  for  him  by  his  faithful  and  stout-hearted  Qnccii.  The 
Duke  of  tho  French  took  possession  of  the  City  of  the 
Bock,  and  the  King  of  the  Western  Fraoks  was  reduced 
to  be  little  more  tlian  King  of  Compiegne.  ISIost  likely 
he  hoped,  through  German  and  English  help,  soon  to  he 
again  King,  not  only  of  Latin,  but  of  Paris  and  Rouen 
as  well.  And  as  &r  as  forms  and  words  and  outward 
homage  went,  hie  authority  wa^  presently  restored  over 
the  whole  Kingdom.  Duke  Hugh  did  not  scruple  to 
deprive  his  sovereign  of  liberty  and  dominion,  but  he  would 
never  be  a  King  himself,  and  he  would  always  have  a  King 
over  him.  The  royal  dignity— held,  it  would  seem,  to  have 
fallen  into  abeyance  tlunjugh  the  Kingf's  impriBOnment — 
was  solemnly  renewed,  and  Hugh  the  Great  once  mors 
became  the  faithful  liegeman  and  homager  of  the  King 
whom  he  had  just  before  held  in  bonds.*  The  other  princes 
of  the  Kingdom  followed  his  example ;  but,  if  the  Normau 
writers  are  to  bo  l>elicvedt  there  was  one  marked  oxeeption. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Eptc,  where  the  founder  of  the 
Norman  state  had  first  done  homage,  the  Duke  of  the 
Normans  was  formally  set  free  from  all  superiority  on  tho 
part  of  tho  Prankish  King.'^  Richard  still  bore  no  higher 
title  than  tliat  of  Duko,  but  he  was  a  King,  as  far  as 
complete  authority  within  his  own  land,  and  absolute 
independence  of  all  authority  beyond  its  bonlcrs,  could 
make  him  a  King.  The  Prince  who  was  thus  acknow- 
ledged as  perfectly  independent  was  ])resently  persuaded, 
like  other  allodia!  proprietors,  to  seek  a  Lord,  and  Richard 
Dnke  of  the  Normans  forthwith  commended  himself  and 
hifl  dominions  to  his  neighlx>nr  and  benefactor  Hugh  Duke 

*  Find.  A.  946.  "Qui  Dux  Hugo  renorana  Rogi  Ludowioo  rettium 
hooorDm  vel  nomen,  ei  aeae  cum  cioUiru  n^fiii  cotnmttttt  primoribuB." 
Richer  outa  tho  mattur  ahorter  (iL  51) ;  "  Undo  ot  ilimiamii,  daU  Lauduno, 
Compondti  aate  r«cc|iit." 

"  Dudo.  1 16  C.    Seo  Appendix  W. 
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of  the  French.'  Now  the  absolute  independence  of  Nor-  obap.  iv. 
maudy,  the  renunciation  of  all  homage  and  all  flupcriority 
on  the  port  of  the  Crown,  is  an  assertion  for  whieh  we 
need  Bomc  better  authority  than  the  declamation  of  Pudo. 
£u  hie  i>ag^8  indeed  Richard  appears  as  a  King^  holding' 
the  Norman  monarchy  in  fee  of  no  earthly  power.  But  in 
those  pages  he  also  appears  as  one  who  far  more  than 
forestalled  the  work  of  his  deseendautj  as  one  who  held 
alt  Gaul  and  all  Britain,  with  seemingly  Germany  and 
Denmark  to  boot,  as  dependencies  of  his  Norman  mo- 
uaruhy.'*  By  the  accuracy  of  the  one  description  we  may 
jierhaps  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  other. 

But  the  Commendatiun  of  Normandy  to  the  Duchy  of  Practical 
France  rests  on  much  better  authority.     Norman  vanity  of  the  Cum- 
was  less  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  than  on  the  alleged  inde-  ^nif^hftKl 
peudenee  of  Normandy  on  the  Kingdom,  but  it  is  incom-  ^^  Hugh, 
parably  the  better  uecortained  fact  of  the   two.     lu  the 
days  of  Richard  wc  get  our  first  glimpses  of  documentary 
evidence  fur  Norman  history  in  the  form  of  charters,  and 
in  an  extant  charter  Uichai'd  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Duke 
of  the  Frencli  as  his  Lord.''     And  it  is  clear  that  homage 
to  the  Duke  carried  with  it  a  much  more  practical  relation 
than  homage  to  the  King.     Throughout  this  whole  period 
we  find  Normandy  constiintly  acting  as  a  subsidiary  ally 
of  Ducal  France.     Hugh  is  followed  in  his  campaigns  by 
Norman  troops,  seemingly  as  a  matter  of  course.^ 

'  Dudo,  1 28  D  «t  veqq.     See  Appendix  W. 

'  Dutlo.  138  A,  "  Burguntiionibus  imperat,  Aquitanos  arffoit,  ct  tncre- 
pA(  Britoni-A,  ut  Nurthmaauus  rcf^tiul  ct  gubenmt,  Flamlreiues  mmatur,  et 
ilcvaBlat  i>acu«  et  Lutharietiiics.  (lumetiam  S.ixodcs  ailit  connectit  et  con- 
oilUt.  AngH  qiiuque  oi  oWdicntor  miMuntar,  Scoti  ot  Hibtfrnenses  ejus 
palPDcmi'j  repintur."     Cf.  p,  184. 

PUy  that  Ondo  bnil  never  hcnrd  of  suoU  titles  as  "  brother  of  the  sun 
and  muon"or  "luril  of  the  tweuty-fuur  nmbreUM."  Thtsy  might  well 
have  been  added  tu  his  list. 

'  8«e  Appendix  AT, 

'  FM.  948.     "  Ilago,  nullam  monun  fiiuima,  ooUcoU  suomni   niult& 
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945-9»7- 


A  double  alliance  was  thus  fortneO,  between  Normandy 
and  Ducal  France  ou  the  one  hand,  between  Germany  and 
Royal  France  on  the  other.  And  the  alliance  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Ducal  France  Bcaled  the  fate  of  the  Carolingian 
monarchy.  Tliat  monarchy  lasted  forty  years  longer,  but 
i(B  doom  was  pronounced  when  Richard  commended  him- 
self to  Hugh.  It  did  not  fall  when  its  fortunes  seemed 
lowest.  At  that  moment  it  had  still  a  powerful  protector 
in  the  Eastern  King.  Nor  did  its  utter  extinction  suit 
the  peuidiar  policy  of  the  powerful  va&eal,  who,  as  far  as 
internal  politics  were  concerned,  held  its  destiny  in  his 
hands.  But  even  the  German  protectorate  could  hardly 
have  much  longer  sustaiuetl  the  German  throne  of  Latin 
a^inst  the  growing*  power  of  the  new  French  nationality. 
When  that  protectorate  was  forfeited,  as  wc  shall  soon  see 
it,  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  for  tlie  last  vestiges  of 
Teutonic  sway  in  the  West.  Again,  had  Normandy 
remained  isolated  and  Teiitonic,  things  might  have  taken 
a  different  course.  Had  Rouen  been  hostile  or  even 
doubtful,  Paris  might  not  have  triumphed  over  Ladn. 
Charles  the  Simple  had  been  able  to  raise  up  a  powerful 
Noi-man  division  against  the  rival  King,  which  staved  off 
his  fate  for  a  while.  So,  had  Richard  been  otlier  than 
Hugh  Capet's  faithful  vassal  and  affectionate  brother,  a 
similar  Norman  diversion  might,  for  a  while  at  least,  have 
preserved  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Charles.  Rut 
Normandy  was  now  the  firm  ally  of  Ducal  France,  and 
against  the  two  Royal  Franco  liad  uo  chance  rf  holding 
its  own.  Tlie  definitive  alliance  of  Rouen  and  Pans  fixed 
tlie  extinction,  slow,  it  might  be,  but  sure,  of  the  royalty 
of  La^n.  It  was  a  question  of  time.  All  dei>ended  c#  the 
I)oUcy  of  the  successive  Dukes  of  the  French.     And  wc 

KortinaiiQoniraiiuo  raimu."  949.  "Hugo  Conua  ooIl«ctt  suonim  mulU 
NortiniMmoruiiniuc  tiiano."  "Hugo  ijptur  non  modico  tAin  suorura  quaiii 
Nortmatinonim  oollMtit  oxercitn." 
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shall  presently  have  to  stndy  the  policy  of  Hugh  Capet, 
widely  different  from  that  of  his  father,  but  quite  as  re- 
markahlc  in  iU  own  way. 

This  double  alliance  was  not  hIow  in  bearing  fruit. 
The  threats  of  Otto,  unlike  the  threats  of  Eadmund,  were 
carried  into  action.  Lewis  had  indeed  been  set  frcCi  but 
he  was  set  free  on  terms  which  his  royal  colleague  and 
brother  must  have  felt  to  be  dishononriucr  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  his  ally,  A  war  shortly  followed,  in  which  the  two 
Kings  appear  as  the  common  enemies  of  the  two  Dukes. 
But  it  is  n  war  about  which  it  is  very  difHcnlt  to  g^t  at  the 
exact  truth.  In  the  part  which  relates  to  Normandy  the 
French  writers  are,  evidently  of  set  purpose,  meagre  beyond 
expression.  Our  chief  German  authority,  though  he  en- 
larges on  one  or  two  trifling  points,*  is,  on  the  point  which 
most  immediately  concerns  us,  hardly  fuller  than  his 
Wefitem  fellows.  The  Norman  legend,  on  the  other  hand, 
overwhelms  us  with  details,  half  of  which  we  instinctively 
suspect  to  be  mythical.  Tliere  is  no  donbt  that  the  isptie 
of  the  campaign  in  a  military  point  of  view  was  inglorious, 
to  say  the  least,  for  the  two  Kings  of  the  Franks.  This 
was  quite  reason  enough  for  the  French  and  German 
writers  to  slur  over  the  subject,  and  for  the  Normans  to 
pick  it  out  as  a  subject  for  special  rhetoric  and  cxaggera- 
tiou.  In  their  story  Arnulf,  as  usual,  appears  as  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  He  stirs  up  the  whole  strife;  his  scheme  is 
for  Lewis  to  cede  to  Otto  all  claims  on  Lothnringia,  ond  to 
receive  Normandy  instead,  as  soon  as  the  Duchy  should  be 
OODquered  for  him  by  the  arms  of  the  Gorman  King.*  But 
the  French  and  German  writers  know  nothing  of  these 
machii^tiona  of  Annilf,  and  in  their  eyes,  or  at  least  in 
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'  Widukind  (ii,  a)  has  a  goott  itual  li>  tell  us  ttlwut  tbo  threatfi  exchnngetl 
betlreon  Hugh  and  Otto,  and  iil>oQt  thu  atnw  hatu  worn  by  Ottu'ti  ituldiers, 
but  ho  cute  tlie  delsUf  ttf  the  cuiip.-vl^'ii  very  sliort.     Seu  Palgravo,  H.  544. 

•  Vndo,  1 99  D. 
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their  writingSj  Nonnnndy  never  aesumcs  any  sacli  primary 
importance.  The  inU*rference  of  Otto,  in  connexion  with 
what  went  before  and  what  followed,  is  intelligiWc  enough, 
and  it  hardly  needs  the  introduction  of  Amulf  to  explain  it. 
Yet  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  tjclieme  said  to  have  been 
fiuggcsted  by  the  wily  Fleming  really  did  form  an  element  in 
the  calculations  of  the  two  Kings.  It  was  most  important  to 
settle  the  ever-recurring  Lotharingian  qxiestion,  which  had 
formed  a  subject  of  disconl  Iwtween  them  even  in  the  very 
year  of  Lewis's  occupation  of  Ronen.^  And  after  Lewis's 
defeat  and  imprisonment,  wc  may  be  sure  that  the  conquest 
or  humiliation  of  Normandy  was  an  object  very  dear  to  his 
heart.  At  all  events,  with  whatever  objects,  the  King  of 
tli£  East- Franks  -  entered  the  Western  Kingdom,  and  wac 
joyfully  welcomed  by  its  King,  who  joined  him  with  all  his 
forces.  A  third  King  joined  the  muster,  Conrad  of  Bur- 
gundy,^ who  followed  in  the  wake  of  Ofcto.  Of  the  four 
Carolingion  Kingdoms  three  were  thus  unit4>d  agninst  the 
upstart  powers  of  Paris  and  Rouen.  And  among  them 
the  German  King,  not  yet  Emperor  in  formal  rank,  tiikes 
u  distinct  and  recognized  Imperial  precedence.  West- 
France  and  Burgundy  do  not  indeed  seem  to  owe  him  any 
formal  homage,  but  their  sovereigns  were  far  more  truly  his 
vassals,  in  any  priR-tical  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  Dukes 
against  whom  they  were  marching  were  vassals  of  the  King 
of  Compifegne.  The  three  Kings  began  by  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  despoiled  monarch's  possessions  by  the  recovery 


'  Thia  Lotharingian  tliaputc  is  not  iiiontioucd  by  Ricber,  bat  it  appears 
in  FloJuan),  A.  944.  Leuia  and  Hugh  both  iwut  embassios  to  Ottn.  and 
that  of  Hugh  met  with  the  more  fuvoumble  rocoiitiun.  ThingH  etiimgod 
greatly  in  the  course  of  n  yoar. 

'  Dado,  129  li,  uinkea  Heuty  ottll  King,  and  prefiontly — finding' oat  hu 
tuislake,  but  not  correcting  it — he  goes  on  to  talk  of  Otto.  T\m  year,  946, 
Otto  ]o«t  hii  bolovcd  Englinh  wife  Kadgyth.  Flod.  A.  94^1 ;  Widukind, 
M.  4I,  iij.  I. 

'  See  Api>endi]<  T. 
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of  bis  lost  fortreee  of  Lafin.'     This  attempt  failed,  but  they  chap.  iv. 
took  Rheims,  vrhence  they  expelled  Hog-h,  the  Duke's  Arch-  Jj^J'*  **"* 
bishop,  aod  restored  Artald,  the  faithful  servant  of  King  Rheinu. 
Lewis."     They  then  entered  the  Duchy  of  France,  thoy  i?  "  ^ 
ravaged  the  whole  country,  but  they  shrank  from  or  failed  n^a 
in  au  attack  on  Paris,^     Tliey  then  ravag^  the  Duchy  of  France 
Normandy,   bnt   they   failed   iu   an   attempt   on    Koiien.*  J^^J^JL^^ 
Thus  much  ia  certain:  the  confederate  Kines  were  repulsed  •'"'  fi*'l  ^  - 

.11  tiiko  either 

from  the  Norman  capital.  The  picturesque,  but  probably  to  Pamor 
a  great  extent  legendary,  details  form  a  brilliant  picture^      ""^"^ 
for  which  I  must  refer  to  the  Norman  writers  and  their 
English  interpreter.^ 

*  Will.  ill.  3.  "  Lutfduiitim  [Laudunum]  ndiit,  eainiiueaniuii  tomptAvii." 
Flodonrd  (946)  Myo,  *  Conndtmti  cwtri  ffnuiUte  devertunt  iibea"  60 
Richer,  U.  54. 

'  Flod.  A.  946  ;  Witl.  u.  ii ;  Siclier.  u.  54-^.  Widukitid  places  tiic  tmldng 
of  Rbeinu  Iwfore  thu  in^'nsian  of  Ducal  Fmnce. 

*  The  accountd  heru  vnr;  n  gotni  deal.  Widtikind  tta^it,  "  Indu  Parisiufl 
[Uua  name  ia  uwd,  ]  know  not  why,  hy  m;iuy  mediievnl  writers  as  an 
incliiiablo  noonj  perrcxit,  liugonemquc  ibi  obxedjt,  ciemoriarn  quoqiio 
IhcmyBxi  murtynn  [^Htigli  wan  Lay  AUI>iit  r>f  Iiik  m<inaRtery]  di^^uc  honomnu 
voueratas  est."  Flodoard  Bays,  **  Kegel  oum  exeiritiljuH  huu  tvrnuii 
Uiigonij  aggrediuntur.  et  urbetn  SilvMieotenMin  DbddenteK,  at  videnint 
iiianitisatmAui,  nuo  eiua  valentes  expuftnare.  cteais  qnibuad.ini  t>uoruni, 
dinusenint.  Sicqae  traos  Scquanam  contcndenlcs,  loca  qtutqae  pneter 
civitAtM  gnvibuH  atlvmnt  di:j>rH.-dalii>mbuR,  tvnauiquo  Nortwatuioniiii 
pen^Tmatn,  Idcu  plura  devnataut ;  iiidtque  vt9nienU.-a  r«},'rediuntur  in  sua." 
Cootd  Widukind  have  cimfounded  Parin  and  BeoHa't  Richer,  who  has  Mnnt; 
mriout  deuil«  (ii,  57).  ni«ntifiDs  the  siege  of  Senli;^  {^fi)  but  says  nothing  of 
Pari*,  and  bo  qtmrterti  Hugh  at  Oritune  (5^).  Dudo  {130  B)  makes  the 
Kfaiga  moct  nt  Pnm,  so  fiu"  conflmiing  Widukind.  Dudo  duubtti^w  did  not 
care  about  Hie  lato  of  LaAn  or  Hhciiii*. 

*  Neither  Flodoard  nnr  Richer  mentions  Roaen.  All  that  Richer  (ii.  58) 
bu  to  aay  of  the  Xoiman  enmpaign  is,  "  Foot  hieo  fenintur  in  tcrram  pirn- 
taruin  ac  solo  terras  di5\-a«taut.  Sicqne  Jitffis  injuriam  alrociter  ulti,  iter 
ftd  loa  retorquent."  Cut  Widukind  (iii.  4)  hnfi,  "  Exiado,  collwtA  l-x  unmi 
eieroitu  ulectoiinn  militum  manu,  Rotliun  Danomm  nrbtnn  adiit,  aed 
difficnltate  loooniui,  luperioriqae  hiono  ingromte,  pltujd  ttm  qwdem  Mtagnd 
jtCKuuit ;  incoltuni  oxercitu,  infecto  neyotio,  post  tret)  menaca  Saxonioni 
r^r^aaufl  est,  urbiLuti  Rcmoniui  Atque  Lugfiuno  [a  clear  error]  ount  c«t«HB 
amis  captifl  Hluiiiuwiou  Regi  conceasiB,' 

'  Dndn,  131-5  ;  Uomnn  dc  Rou,  3914-4991  ;  Palgmvo,  ii.  55(^-586. 
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That  tlie  discomfiture  of  three  Kin; 
Great  Otto  himself,  should  hecomu  a  favourite  subject  of 
Noraiau  boasting  was  no  more  than  was  natural;  but  it 
IB  by  no  means  elear  that  the  German  intervention  was 
altogether  fruitless.  We  have  seen  the  fortunes  of  Lewis 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  We  now  see  them  very  distinctly 
begin  to  rise,  while  those  of  Hugh  the  Great  suffer  a 
temporary  depression.  The  Duke  failed  in  several  expedi- 
tions,' while  the  King  went  on  gaining  both  in  territorial 
dominion  and  in  the  opinion  of  men.  The  elosc  connexion 
between  the  two  Krankish  Kings  continued,  and  both 
Lewis  and  his  Queen  shared  the  hospitality  of  their 
brother,  and  took  a  part  in  the  paschal  Bplendours  of 
Aat-hen.^  Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  this  ])eriod 
is  the  series  of  Synods,  Synods  of  Bishops  from  both  the 
Prankish  kingdoms,  but  to  which  the  Eastern  realm 
natitrally  contributed  by  far  the  greater  share.  The  first 
of  the  series,  held  on  the  l>anks  of  the  Cher,  was  held 
simultaneously  with  a  secular  conference,  and  with  armies 
at  no  great  distance.^  The  later  meetings,  at  Verdun,*  at 
Mouzon,*  and  the  last  and  most  solemn,  held  at  Engclheim* 

'  Agftinst  Flanders  (Flod.  A.  947  ;  Ilicher,  ii.  60)  ;  agahiAt  Rheiras 
(Flod.  n.  a ;  Richer,  ti.  61) ;  Agnirut  S^tisaons  (Flod.  948 ;  Richer, 
U.  85). 

■  LcwiH  in  947  (Flod.  in  ruino  ;  Richer,  ii.  61) ;  Gorlicrjpi  in  949  (FloJ. 
in  juino  ;  Ricticr,  ii.  ft6).  This  \raa  a  great  moeting'  of  (krrman  aiid 
lAitbaringinn  princes,  and  of  ambiuaadixra  from  ItaJjr.  England,  and  Con- 
it  tnntinojilc. 

'  FI'mI.  947 ;  Richer,  ii.  A3-5.  It  would  ■ecm  that  finme  Bishops  w«rcr 
theru  iu  their  firiucvly  character,  to  whom  Duko  Hucgh  refttrred  the  qae»- 
tion  ahoat  the  Archbixhopiiok  uf  Rhcinu,  which  the  Bishops  referrM]  to 
kmorti  regular  sjnod  to  be  held  nt  Vordun.  >Viduki[idsay8(iiL  5),  "Uuga 
autem  •xpertna  potentiani  Regii  viriuteaiqu«  Saxonuni,  non  pMStu  eat 
nltrs  tenninofl  snos  ho»titlt«r  intrare,  aed  peryanH  in  eaind«n  aepedtlimm 
anno  ugwatti  [the  French  writers  do  not  impljr  this]  oocarrit  juxta  Buvium 
qui  dicitur  Char,  manus  dedit,  jiixta<|ue  iinperiam  Rogia  pactum  iniit^ 
utill^iut:  proinde  permonsit."     ThiK  i>  i^ieatly  exaggerated. 

'  Flod.  947  :  Richer,  ii.  66.  *  Flod.  94B  ;  Kiober.  it  67.  8. 

'  Flod.  948  :  Richer,  ii.  69-81. 
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under  the  presidency  of  a  Pupal  legate,  sewn  to  have  LM*en  chap.  iv. 
essentially  ecclesiastical  assemblies.      But  the  Kiiigu  were ^^v"'a 
present,    acting  as   royal   colleagucB,   the  Eaetem   King  *»*ini, 
retaining  Lis  distinct  superiority.^      Otto  may  well  have  Action  of 
dreamed   of  himself  as  a  new  Constantine,  presiding  in  tiie  Kings, 
a  new  Nicene  Council.     The  strictly  ecclesiastical  object  of 
these  afisemblies  was  to  decide  the  controversy  between  the  Cnntro- 
rival  Archbishops  who  disput^nl,  and  alternately  occupied,  about  the 
the  Metropolitan  See  of  Rheims.     But  such  a  [joint  could  1^^^^ . 
ndt  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  matter  of  Canon  Law.    The  it«  political 
real  question  was  not  whether  Hugh  or  Artald  was  the  uioe. 
more  regularly  elected  Primate,  but  whether  the  great  city 
of  Rheims  should  be  held  by  a  Prince  devoted  to  the  Duke 
or  by  a  Prince  devoted  to  the  King.     The  aifairs  of  the 
Western  Kingdom  were  fully  discussed  in  an  assembly  of 
Prelates,  moBt  of  whom  were  subjects  of  the  Eastern  King. 
Lewis  set  forth  the  whole  story  of  his  wrongs  before  his 
brother  King  and  the  Righops,  and  prayed  both  of  them  to 
use  their  several  unnti,  temporal  and  spiritual,  against  his 
enemy.    The  result  was,  not  only  that  Rheims  was  restored  Final 
to  the  royalist  Arclibiahop,  but  tbat,  after  due  notice,  the  Trior ; 
Duke  of  the  French  was  solemnly  excommunicated  in  a  final  q^^ 
Synod  at  Trier,-  wliieh,  oddly  enough,  consisted  mainly  of  excom- 
French  Bishops.    Hugh  however  cared  little  for  the  excom-  c^8. 
mimlcationj   the  war  continued,  and  various  places  were 


*  I  (|uote  aomu  iMunageR  from  Flodoard  iUustrftting  the  porition  of  the 
Kangg.  *'  Xugreniji  glorioais  Begibua  Otiiotia  ot  Ludowico  et  aimul  raBtden- 
tShoB  .  .  .  cxsurgens  Lndowicua  Rox  o  latere  et  cuncussu  Dommi  Regis 
Otbonia.**  Lewis  uffoin  *'  indc  «e  jiixt*  Hynodale  judicium  et  Jt^git  Othomit 
pnretptionem  purgiirot,  vel  certanmif  aln^^ulori  defendttret."  "  iDterea  Kux 
LudovicuH  dL-|irecatur  Regem  Otboneiu  ut  Bubiiidiuni  Bibi  fcrat  contra 
Hugvmom,  el  cwttfroB  ioimicoB  kiioh.     Qui  [letitiom  ooncedww,"  &o. 

'  Flod.  9.(8.  The  Synod  adjourned  from  Engelheim  to  IaOd  and  from 
LmAd  to  Trier,  wliero  the  anathema  ftt''*'"*^  Hugh  wa»  iironounced.  Flo- 
doard WM  hiiuaelf  pruaoiit,  Ijoing  Chaplntn  to  Arclibuthop  Artald.  Richer 
(u.  8a)  confuuDds  the  two  adjouramcDts,  aud  makes  the  anatbeuia  be  pro- 
nouDced  at  I^aAn. 
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attacked  mtli  varying  success  on  both  sides.  Tlic  Nor- 
mans appeared  as  the  allies  of  Hugh;*  OttOj  engaged  iu 
distant  afTairs,  entrusted  the  support  of  Lewis  to  Conrad 
of  Lotharingia.2  By  a  stratagem  of  Rudolf,  the  father  of 
the  historian,  Laon  was  recovered  to  the  King,  except  the 
Tower,  which  still  held  out  for  Hugh.=*  At  last  an  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  Pope  Agapetus  in  person* 
seems  to  have  made  some  impression  on  the  stubborn  mind 
of  the  Duke.  Through  the  mediation  of  Otto,  peace  was 
made  once  more ;  Hugh  again  did  homage  in  the  iullest 
terms/  and  restored  to  the  King  the  Tower  of  Laon,  which 
be  still  held.  After  this,  though  smaller  wars  and  bicker- 
ings still  went  on  in  Lotharingia,  Vermandois,  and  else- 
where, there  was  for  four  years  actually  only  one  revolt  of 
Hugh,  aud  lliat  one  after  which  the  Great  Duke  found  it 
expedient  to  beg  for  peace  through  the  intercession  of 
Queen  Gerberga.'  During  all  this  time  the  power  of  Lewis 
was  steadily  growing.  Whether  by  force  or  persuasion,  he 
gained  over  to  his  side  the  Princes  of  Aquitaine,  who  no 
doubt  welcomed  the  King  as  a  convenient  lival  to  their 
nearer  neighlwur  the  Duke.''  Lewis  even  passed  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  Kingdom  j  he  visited  Besan^on, 
and  received  the  homage  of  at  least  one  prince  of  the 


'  See  mbore,  p.  »i,  ■  See  above,  p.  aoS. 

*  Flmf.  A.  949 :  Richor,  at  great  lont'th,  ii.  By-i^t. 

*  Flod.  A.  949  ;  Richer,  ii.  95.  i 
'  Flod.  A.  950.   "  Hugo  ad  Regem'Tenit  et  auua  efficitur."     Ricber.  iL 

97.  "  Dux  .  .  .  Rep  huiniliter  reconoilinri  depiwoit,  uique  fuitiitfacturuui 
iCK  potUoetur.  .  .  .  Hugo  itaque  dux  per  iiiaaiia  et  noraineutuiit  R«gi 
efficitiir." 

*  H.KL  A.953- 

*  Riob«r*8  narrative  (U.  98)  dtffeni  frum  that  of  Flodoard  in  intro- 
dooing  Hugh  a«  galbeKng  the  army  for  ibv  Aquitaiimii  expedition, 
of  which  the  King  aftorwanla  takca  the  cominaiid.  But  Richer'* 
French  IninBlator  loeuu  to  tuiaconoeiva  hia  meaning  when  he  rendeni 
*'  i.y  Aquitattiam  cxercituni  Regi  pantt"  by  "  le  due  leva  una  ann4e  «n 
Aiinilninf." 
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Royal   Burgundy,   Charles  Constantine   of  Vieuno.'      All  ciur.  iv. 
tbiogs  swmetl  pixeperiug;  for  the  Caroliiigian  King,  when  ^'^  **''*'*'■ 
Jiie  strange  and  unexpected  death  cut  short  the  hopes  of 
his  house.*     After  all  hie  long  and  chequered  career,  he 
was  only  thirty-three  years  of  age. 


The  long  rctgn  of  Lothar,  the  sod   and 


Lewis,  forms  onl 
Richard  the  Fearless. 


successor  of  R«ign  nf 
portion  of  the  much  longer  reign  of  ^j^^g. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  most  Tbo  old 


of  the  French   principalities  changed  mastei*8.     Long  be-ofprintwa 

[  fore  the  reign  of  Lothar  was  over,  almost  before  he  had        *^^' 

I  personally  entered  on  his  government,  Richard,  so  lately 

a  child,  the  youngest  of  princes,  became  the  senior  niler 

within  his  own  world.     Kiug  Lewis  was  dead  already  j 

Hugh  the  Great  died   two  years  later ;    Amulf  of  Flan-  Hu^fa  the 

ders,  at  an  almost  incredible  old  age,  died  nine  years  later  p^r.. 

still. ^    Otto,  King  and  Emperor,  BurWved  all  these  princes,  Arnalf 

I  Lut  Richard  sun'tved  both   him   and  his  son.    Richard  873, 

succeeded  to  his  Duchy  in  the  time  of  Eadmund  of  Eng-  '^'*^*  ^^'^ 

'  land ;  he  sur\'Ived  Eadmund,  Eadred,  Eadwig,  and  Eadgar,  Greni. 

and  lived  far  on  into  the  reign  of  joEthelred.     In  France  ^^^' 

he  beheld  and  furtlicred  the  extinction  of  the  Carolingian  Seooud. 

dynasty,  and  he  died  in  the  same  vear  as  the  first  King  of  ^  •'" 

.  .      *  .  ■  99^" 

the  permanent  Parisian  succession.     But  this  long  period 

is,  if  we  contrast  it  with  that  which  went  before  it,  com- 
paratively barren  of  events  bearing  on  the  history  of  the 
Norman  Duchy.  Richard  wrought  great  changes  within 
his  own  dominions,  and  he  had  many  enemies  to  contend 
against  without;  stiU  the  greater  part  of  his  veign  was  no 

'  Flod.  A.  951  ;  Itich«r,  u.  *.,  who  sajs  tlwt  Cbu-les  "  ex  regio  quiilem 
gailflftt  nAtUB  orat,  ncd  conctibiiiali  ntenunnUt  udtjiio  a<I  tritavuni  sordeiiat" 
Kffltber  of  Uieni  gives  him  the  royal  title  which  ho  curtalnljr  bore.  Is 
,  **  Charles  CoiMUnline"  porhAps  the  eikrliut  cmo  of  a  double  Ohristiiin  name, 
or  it  "  CoDKtaotiniu  "  a  mere  Auniainu,  ilerivod  from  oae  af  the  dtim  called 
Couatantia  T 
»  FM.  A-  954  :  Richer,  ii.  103.  '  Flod.  A.  965  ;  Richer,  iii.  11. 
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longer  one  iucessant  struggle,  like  the  reign  of  his  father 
and  his  own  early  days.  For  some  years  ware  and  dia- 
pntee  went  on  almost  as  vigorously  as  before,  but  for 
many  years  before  his  death  Richard  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed a  period  of  comparative  peace,  which  he  devoted  to 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  within  his  own  states,  and 
in  a  p^reat  degree  to  the  erection  and  enrichment  of  eccle- 
siastical foundations. 

Young  Lothar  was  chosen  King  without  opposition. 
Duke  Hugh  espoused  his  cause;  so  did  Archbishop  Bmno, 
who  now  ruled  Lotharingia  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
King  Otto.^  But  Hugh  soon  contrived  to  employ  the 
boy  whom  he  recognized  as  his  sovereign  as  the  tool  of 
his  own  crafty  policy.  As  has  been  already  said,  the 
Princes  of  Soathom  Gaul  were  the  natural  allies  of  the 
King  against  the  Duke,  who  wns  so  dangerous  a  neigh- 
bour to  both.  The  most  iwwerful,  at  least  the  most 
prominent,  among  these  princes,  William  of  Poitiers,  the 
brother-in-law  of  William  of  Normandy,*  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  a  faithful  vassal  of  Lcwis,^  and  he 
had  certainly  given  no  recent  cause  of  oQence.  But  Hu^h 
procured  from  Lothai*  a  grant  of  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
in  addition  to  tJiosc  of  France  and  Burgundy/  aud  it  was 
probably  in  order  to  enforce  tliis  chum  that  be  involved  the 
King  in  a  war  with  the  Aquitanian  Princes.  But  Hu^h 
was  utterly  baffled  before  Poitiers/  and,  soon  after  this 


'  Plod.  A.  954.  "  l/)thwia»  poer,  filioi  Ludowici,  Apud  Sonctiun  llomi- 
gium  Rex  conK«ratur  ob  Arta]do  Arohiopucopts  CivunUi  Hugonu  Priucipe 
et  Bniaono  Archiepiscopo,  oetcriiqaa  fmeifulihiui  ac  proo«ri)mH  Fnnctit). 
Burgiindue,  atque  AquitwiuB."  Richer  (iii.  1,  1)  U  fullor,  but  to  the 
same  eReot. 

'  Hemanied  Gorlocur  AddU,  lUuffhterofRulfuidPopft,  Dudo(97B,0) 
bM  a  ourioui  story  aboal  hu  courtship, 

'  8m  Flod.  A  941,  951 ;  Richer,  iL  18.  98, 

*  Flod.  A.  954.  "Burguudu  quoque  ot  Aqnitaiiia  Hugoai  dantor  ah 
ipK  [Lothario]." 

■  ^od.  A.  955  ;  Rk'bor,  iii.  3-5,  who  put*  oi  good  a  fiioo  m  ho  con  yn 
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defeat,  his  busy  aud  faithless  life,  hitherto  in  general  so 
successful,  came  to  an  end.'  The  Duchy  of  France,  like 
the  Kingdom  and  the  Duchy  of  Normandy,  now  passed  to 
a  minor.  Hugh,  8umamc<3  Capet,  the  future  King,  fuc- 
oeeded  his  father  nt  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  On  account 
of  hie  youth,  he  was  left  by  his  father's  will  under  the 
puartlianship  of  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.^  Besides  the 
close  jwlitical  connexion  between  the  two  priuces,  Richard 
was  betrothed  to  Emma,  daughter  of  the  elder  and  sister 
of  the  younger  Hugh,  whom  some  years  later  he  married.-' 
AiVhether  Richard  ever  did  homage  to  Lothar  is  not  clear,* 
but  Hugh,  on  his  acccsBion  ta  manhmjd,  did  homage  to  the 
King,  and  was  invested  with  the  Ducliies  of  France  and 
Poitiers,  Burgimdy  being  assigned  to  his  younger  brother 
Otto.°  The  death  of  Otto  however,  before  many  years  had 
passed,  caused  Burgundy  also  to  revert  to  Hugh."  lliehard 
also  renewed  the  commendation  which  he  had  made  to  the 
cider  Hugh,  and  become  the  loyal  vassal  of  his  brother-in- 
law.'    Amulf,  the  old  enemy,  was  now  in  his  last  days;^  so 

Hugh 'a  diaoomfiture,  adiI  niiikeii  more  of  a  subBoquent  victory  over  WiliiaiD, 
«nd  of  a  leoond  more  nicccuifut  sio^e,  of  which  Flodoard  fayi  nolhiag. 
'  Flo»i.  A.  956.  "  Hugo  Princops  obiit."     Kicher,  iiL  5. 

*  Dutio,  136  D. 

'  Flo<L  A.  960.  "  RicTianliui,  filius  Wtllelmi  Nortmannorutu  I'lincipU, 
filtftm  Hugnnii  tnnH  Sequhonni  [or  'Tnuuxtiquani']  qunndoui  PriDcipiu 
dnirituxorcm."  Dudo  (136,  7)  and  Sir  Fnmoifl  Palgrave  (JL  ^90-4)  hovo 
iDUcfa  to  any  about  this  marriage. 

*  Sm  Appendix  W. 

■  Ftod.  A.  960.  "Otto  et  Ilugo  fUii  Hugonis,  roedianto  avunculo ipaoram 
Brunotie,  ad  Regem  veniunt  ac  oui  officiuntur.  Quorum  Hugonem  Rex 
Docein  ooiiBtituit,  n<ldito  illi  pa^p  Pictaveiuii  ad  turnuu  quam  pateT  ijiaiua 
tonuerat ;  ooDceiwa  Ottoni  BurguntlLi."     So  Richer,  iii.  13. 

*  Flod.  A.  965.  "  Otto  filiuB  Hugonis,  qui  Burgundiie  prsBorat,  obiit,  et 
raciores  ejuadcau  teme  ad  Uugoncm  et  Oddonem  clericum,  fratrcs  ipaiuB, 
■HO  ooovertant."  Aooording  to  L'A  ri  de  Vayjicr  let  2Mta  (ii.  495>  od.  1 784), 
"Oddo  clericma"  in  the  name  an  Henry  tbo  Groat,  founder  of  the  firet  line 
of  Gapetian  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  *  Soo  Appendix  W. 

*  In  958  Arnulf  either  aesociated  his  son  Baldwin  with  him  in  hii  govern- 
or eUe  resigned  in  his  &vour.  On  his  death  iu  96}  ho  again  took 
[ion.    Soo  L'Art  dc  Verifier  la  £>atf*,  iii.  3. 
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the  functions  of  devil  or  villain  are  now  transferred  in  the 
Norman  tale  to  Theobald,  Count  of  Tours,  Chartres,  and 
Bloijj.  This  prince,  who,  like  Arnulf,  reached  au  unusual 
a^,  was  the  son  of  an  elder  Theobald,  who  is  said  to  have 
purchased  the  County  of  Chartres  of  the  famous  Sea-King 
Hasting.*  Tlie  second  Theobald  had  married  Liudgardis, 
the  widow  of  William  Longsword  and  step-mother  of 
Richard ;  he  was  a  \*aH^l  of  the  Duke  of  the  French,'' 
and,  in  that  character,  he  had  acted  for  Hugh  the  Great 
as  the  gaoler  of  King  Lewis.^  But  he  seems  to  have  by  no 
means  adopted  his  suzerain's  policy  towards  tlie  Normans ; 
on  the  contrary  he  appears  as  the  instigator  of  fierherga 
and  Lothar  to  every  sort  of  hostility  against  Richard.* 
The  French  accounts,  which  commonly  speak  of  Theobald 
witli  a  certain  tone  of  contempt,"  tell  us  just  enough  to 
show  that  there  is  some  ground  of  truth  in  all  this. 
Theobald^s  chief  object  seems  to  Itave  been  the  acquisition 
of  Evreux,  which  at  one  time  he  actually  gained  by  the 
help  of  Lothar."  Before  this,  if  we  may  ti*ust  the  Norman 
tale,  Theobald  and  the  King  had  formed  with  Bruno, 
Archbishop  and  Duke,  a  treacherous  plot  to  beguile 
Richard  to  a  conference  at  Amiens,  and  there  to  put 
him  to  death  or  imprison  him.^  I  confess  that  this  sounds 
to  me  very  like  a  Norman  iwrversiou  of  a  fact  which  is 
much  better  authenticated.  King  Lothar  had  summoned 
to  Soissoos  a  General  Assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  his 
realm,  an  event  st»  common  in  Eng'land  and  Germany  and 
so  rare  in  France.     Whether  the  Duke  of  the  Normans 

■  Sea  L'Arl  tic  Vtrifier  l«t  I>at€$,  n.  611. 

*  Flod.  A.  961.     "Ssniorem  luum  [Tatbaldi]  Hu^ueni." 

*  lb.  945.     "  ComniitUia!)  [Hugo]  eiim  [Ludowieum]   Totbnldn  caidiin 
suoruin."    Be  had  just  bef<ire  callod  liim  "  Tothaldiu  TurononuB.'* 

*  Dudo,  137  D  et  aoqq. 

"  Flod.  A.  961.     "Tetbaldiw  quidam."     964.     "Tetbaldam  queudau 
prDoerem.'* 

'  Dudo,  14a  O.  *  lb.  t^9  C  et  sttiq. 
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was  siimmoued  or  not  does  not  appear ;  but  he  came  with 
an  armed  force  and  attempted  to  disperse  the  Assembly, 
bat  was  beaten  off  by  the  King's  troops.'  In  the  next 
year  we  find  Theobald  at  war  wiih  Richard  and  defeated 
by  him.  Being  also  on  ill  terms  with  his  own  Lord  Duke 
Hugh,  he  took  shelter  witii  Gerberga  and  Lothar,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  them.*  In  the  Norman  version  this 
grows  into  u  long  and  striking  story. ^  Just  as  In  the  talc 
of  Lewis  and  Harold  Blaatand,  a  conference  between  Lothar 
and  Richard  developes  into  a  battle  in  which  Lothar^  like 
bis  father,  is  of  course  utterly  defeated.  Yet  even  while 
thus  victoriousj  Richard  is  neitlier  satisfied  nor  confident. 
He  sends  ugain  to  King  Harold  in  Denmark;  Harold  at 
ODcc  comes  at  his  call,  but  he  has  no  opportunity  of 
renewing  his  old  exploite.  For  the  French  are  thoroughly 
afraid  of  him.  Coimt  Theobald  at  once  makes  peaoCj 
and  restores  Evreux.  King  Lothar  hcgs  for  peace  also, 
and  craves  that  the  terrible  Danes  may  be  sent  away.  But 
it  is  not  80  easy  to  send  them  away  as  to  bring  them  in. 
However  Duke  Richard  does  his  best;  he  goes  in  person 
and  preaches  an  eloquent  sermon  to  the  pagans,  exhorting 
them  to  embrace  Christianity  and  to  settle  quietly  in 
the  country.  This  a  portion  of  them  arc  induced  to 
do,  while  the  stiff-necked  heathens  are  persuaded  to 
sail  southwards  and  to  ravage  Infidel  Spain  instead  of 
Catholic   Gau[.     After   this   a   peace   is   made   between 

'  Flod.  A.  961.  "Placitnm  regale  iliveraorumque  coDVentas  principum 
BoanionU  liabetur,  ad  quud  impediendiim,  m  fieri  posset,  Rich&rdua  liliiu 
WiUehni  Nortmaoni  aacedcntt,  a  fiduUbuti  Rtigiti  quitraftdmn  p«r\'asiu,  et, 
intoromptU  suorum  nonuulUa,  in  fiigom  rvnuH  est." 

'  lb.  963.  "TuttjAldud  quidacn  com  Nortmannu  oonfligeiu  victuii 
Mt  ftb  bis,  ct  fugft  dilapniu  flTBBit.  Qui  Homorem  mum  Hagonem  pmi&de 
infetisum  limlxmn  nd  Ragsm  renit,  iv  quo,  sud  ot  a  Re^itA  G^rlxir^ft  Uenigne 
BUftceptus,  et  miti  ooDSolatione  refboillatua  ab»c'.-siat."  Richer  unly  nii-utionsi 
Theobald  in  oonaoxion  witb  his  8[>oliatioQ  of  the  Clhuroh  of  UbQiuu  and 
his  consequont  exajiumumcattoQ.  iii.  ao.     So  Flod.  A.  964. 

'  Dudrt,  140  C  ut  Bt^qq- 
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Lothar  and  Richard/  which  seems  not  to  have  been  again 
broken. 

It  is  imposaible  to  say  exactly  how  much  of  truth  lurks 
in  all  this.  Tlie  French  writers  help  us  to  little  more  than 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  amount  of  hostility  between 
Lothar  and  Richard.  Richard  tries  to  disperse  Lothar's 
solemn  Parliament;  Lothar  kindly  entertains  Richard's 
vanquished  enemy.  Where  there  was  as  much  mutual  ill- 
will  as  this,  it  is  likely  that  there  was  much  more.  And 
while  we  must  always  allow  for  the  inventions  and  ex- 
afargeratioDs  of  the  Norman  writers,  we  must  also  allow 
for  the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  French  writers  to  say 
one  word  more  about  the  Normans  than  they  could  help. 
But  the  whole  Norman  story  is  strange  and  improbable, 
and  many  of  the  events  sound  most  temptingly  like  re- 
petitions of  earlier  events.  We  seem  to  be  reading  the  tale 
of  Lewis  and  Harold  over  ag^in  with  but  slight  variations. 
Yet  the  datee  come  within  the  life,  perhaps  within  the 
memory,  of  our  one  original  informant  on  t!»e  Norman 
sidc.^  I  leave  the  more  minute  examination  and  final 
decision  of  the  matter  to  those  with  whom  Norman  his- 
tory is  a  primary  object.  It  is  enough  for  my  purpose 
that  the  few  distinctly  authenticated  fact«  fall  in  with 
the  more  elaborate  picture  in  the  legend,  so  far  as  to 
bring  out  the  same  general  view  of  Richard's  position 
as  the  Brm  ally  of  Dacal  France  and  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Kingdom. 


Lnteryean      During  the  Utter  part  of  the  reign  of  Lothar  things 
963-986.     took  a  difierent  turn.     Hugh  Capet  now  Iwgan  personally 

'  nie^'NonoMi  Kingdom"  wu,  iwcording  toBndo  (147  CD;  151  0), 
oonfirmed  by  the  Kiog  and  his  Prinoes  ("  Optimato  totiui  FtmnciB*^  to 
RichArd  and  hii  heirs  for  ever ;  ttie  ^aoition  of  Loiuago  u  avoided. 

'  Twufity-four  yean  later,  in  986,  Budo,  then  Canon  of  Saint  Quintin, 
wai  of  ao  age  to  take  a  promiuetit  sliaro  m  public  btuineiH.    Dudo,  155  D, 
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to  take  the  lead  in  affairs,  and   his  peculiar  policy  im-    chap.  tv. 

pressed  itself  on  the  |)€riod.     We  have  already  seen  what  Policy 

the  policy  of  the  elder  Hugh  was ;  he  would  reduce  tlie  Cupet  dif- 

Kinf^  of  the  French  to  the  least  possible  amount  of  power  [j^J^^/^ 

and  of  tfirritory,  hut  he  would  himself  never  be  more  than  ^thcr. 

Duke  of  the  French.      Hugh  Capet  followed  a  difterent 

policy.     He  was  ready  to  be  a  King  as  bood  as  he  could 

become   one  quietly  and  with   a  decent   pretext,  hnt   he 

would  not  hazard  the  prize  by  clutching  at  it  too  soon. 

The  relations  between   King  and    Duke  during  the   lost  General 

twenty  years    of   Lothar  were  very  different    from  the  ?^^  tte 

relations  which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Lothar  ^^'^ 

nnu  tut! 

and  the  father  of  Hugh.  There  was  very  little  of  open  T>udiy  of 
enmity,  and  when  there  was  any,  the  wily  Duko  con- 
trived that  it  should  be  tho  King  who  was  outwardly  in 
the  wrong.  For  a  long  time  Duke  Hugh  acted  as  the 
vafsal  and  friend  of  King  Lothar,  and  the  friendship  of 
Duke  Hugh  of  course  carried  with  it  the  friendship  of 
Duke  Ricluird.  On  the  whole  this  was  a  time  of  peace, 
a  thing  hitherto  so  unusual,  between  Duca!  and  Royal 
France,  so  much  so  that  the  Duchy  actually  underwent 
a  German  invasion  in  the  cause  of  tho  King.  For  it  was 
now  that  the  relations  between  the  two  Kingdoms  of  the 
Franks  again  became  of  paramount  importance.  It  waa 
now  that  the  folly  of  Lothar  forfeited  tlie  German  pro- 
tectorate for  himself  and  hia  Kingdom. 

On  the  death  of  Otto  the  Great  the  relations  between  Change  in 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Kingdoms  were  completely  tjona  be- 

.  been  a  protector;   OttoJjJ'^^l^ 
This  breach  of  the  old  friendly  iah  King- 
relations  with  the  Eastern  Kingdom  was  undoubtedly  one  the  J«ath 
main  cause  of  the   fall  of  the  Carolingian   house  in  **><3  tho^Groat. 
Western   Kingdom.     Tlie  royalty  of  La5n  was  an  out- 973- 
OBt  of  the  Teutonic  interest  in  the  West,  which  could 

*  Soo  the  doUilttd  uamtUro  in  Richer,  ill.  67-61, 
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hardly  maintain  itself  without  the  support  of  the  Teutonic 
powere  to  the  East  of  it.  Lothar,  with  a  high  spirit,  had 
none  of  his  father's  prudence.  The  old  dispates  about 
Lotbariugia  began  again;*  war  broke  out,  a  war  which, 
on  Lothar's  side,  had  the  approval  of  T)uke  Hugh  and 
the  other  princes,  an  approval  so  cordially  expressed  as  to 
suggest  the  suspicion  that  it  was  given  only  as  a  snare.* 
At  any  rate  Lothar  went  on  a  wild  and  sudden  raid 
against  Aachen,  which  could  produce  no  permanent  gain, 
but  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  occupying  the 
city  of  his  great  ancestor,  and  of  turning  Uie  eagle  on 
his  palace  the  wrong  way.'^  But  the  insulted  Emperor 
retaliated  by  a  far  more  terrible  invasion  of  the  "Western 
Kingdom,  in  which  not  only  the  royal  domains,  but 
those  of  the  Duke  were  occupied  and  ravaged,  and  Paris 
itself  was  threatened.^  This  campaign  of  Otto  the  Second, 
like  that  of  his  greater  father^  was  not  exactly  rich  in 
military  glory,  but  it  was  politically  successful.  liothar, 
without  consulting   Hugh,  sought  for  peace,^  and  gave 

^  Did  tliu  vury  name  uf  tbu  country,  "regnum  LoUiarli,"  suggeat  to  the 
prexcnt  Lmthu-  tho  thouglit  of  rocovoring  it  ?  Kuch  a  motive  wouM  not  be 
out  of  cbaraoter  with  a  princo  whooe  indignation  wan  rtirroi]  up  nniply 
beoftUM  tho  Emperor  was  staying — with  biii  pivignant  wife — so  near  the 
border  Ofl  Aacbon.     So  at  least  Richer  tells  us,  ill  6S. 

'  Riohcir,  UL  69.  "  Mux  Dux  et  aliii  primates,  une  Jeliborsudi  consulto- 
tione,  Beat«ntiam  regiam  atlotluot.  B«Me  sponte  ituros  cum  R«i;jb  «t 
Dttonem  out  comprefaensuros  aut  iDterfecturofl  aut  fugiituro«  p'MIicentur." 

'  lb.  iii.  7'-  "-fSroatu  aquilam  qme  in  vcrtice  palntii  a  Korolo  magno 
Mii  Tolona  fixa  urot,  in  Vultunmm  convcrterimt.  Noiu  Qermani  cam 
in  PaTDoiam  convoxterant,  subtiliter  significantua  Gallos  suo  equltatu 
quandoque  yosm  deviuci." 

It  is  amosing  to  find  the  charaoteristio  ranity  of  the  Groat  Nation 
abowing  itself  thus  early.  Most  likely  rioithar  Charloa  nor  any  later 
Gcnuon  had  ever  thought  of  oaything  of  the  kind. 

•  Bicher,  iii.  74-76. 

'  According  to  Thietuuu-  of  Menebuiv  (iii-  7)  Lullior  came  in  perwon, 
ocnimpanied  by  his  ■on.  Richer  (iii.  79)  makes  hini  send  ambowadon. 
Thi'  speech  put  into  their  niaulhs  neenui  quite  ttt  look  on  Otto  and  Lothar 
AS  royal  cotleiiigues.  Otbt'a  Iiii[H.Tial  dignity  ia  not  hinted  at ;  I  doubt 
whether  Richer  ercr  uses  the  word  Emperor  at  all. 
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up  his  claims  on  Lotharingia.'  Hugh,  who  had  hitherto 
stuck  so  faithfully  by  the  King,  was  alarmed  at  his  sudden 
and  secret  reconciliation  with  the  Emperor.  He  held  n 
council  of  his  own  vassals,  and,  by  their  advice,  he  deter- 
mined to  win  over  Otto  to  himeelfj  which  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  though  greatly  against  the  will  of  the  King.* 
Hugh  and  Lothar  were  however  at  last  reconciled  again.^ 
Lewis  the  son  of  Lothar  was,  with  the  consent  of  Hugh 
and  the  other  princes,  associated  in  the  Kingdom  with 
his  father.*  A  ludicrous  and  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
then  made  to  establish  him  at  once  as  King  in  Aqaitaine 
by  marrying  him  to  a  princess  of  that  country.^  The 
notion  was  in  itself  a  return  to  a  rational  policy  with 
regard  to  Southern  Gaul,  if  it  had  only  been  set  about 
in  a  wiser  way.  On  the  death  of  Otto  the  Second,  Lothar, 
notwithstanding  his  former  cession  of  his  rights  over 
Lotharingia,  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of  Otto  the 
Third  and  the  consequent  anarchy  in  Germany  again  to 
assert  his  claims.  He  was  pressing  them  with  some 
success  by  force  of  arms,  when  his  career  was  cut  short 
by  an  early  death.® 

During  all  this  time  the  narrative  of  our  French 
authority  tells  us  absolutely  nothing  about  Normandy. 
Yet  we  may  well  believe  that  Richard  took  the  first 
place  in  the  assembly  of  Hugh's  vassals,  and  that  Norman 
troops  duly  accompanied  those  of  Ducai  France  in  every 

*  Kicber,  iii.  8r.  "Belgics  piun  qua  in  Bte  fan^i  in  jus  OUonis 
transit." 

'  Seo  the  namtiTe,  a  moat  tall,  curioui,  and  lntereit[ii|r  one,  of  Hug-b's 
journey  to  the  Emperor  at  Rome,  and  l!ie  imnrca  Inirl  for  him  on  bU  return 
by  Lothar.     Rioher.  iii.  HiSS. 

'  Richer,  iii.  8y,  90. 

*  lb.  iii.  91.  "A  Ddco  reliquisqufl  principibuii  LadoTicna  Rei  aocla- 
malm."    Othen  place  tins  event  in  978  or  979. 

'  lb.  iii.  91-95.  AdtitioJe,  widow  of  Kaymouil  of  Suptimania  or  Gotbia. 
Lewis  divorced  tier.     Cf.  Rud.  Olabcr,  i.  3. 

*  Richer,  iii.  97-110. 
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expedition.  The  policy  of  Hugh,  we  may  be  sure,  was 
always  the  policy  ol*  Richard.  The  only  thing  a1>out  txim 
which  even  his  garrulous  paneg^Tist  has  to  tell  us  is  Ihatj 
after  the  death  of  the  old  Arnulf,  when  his  grandson  and 
successor  the  younger  Arnulf  refused  his  homage  to  the 
King,  Richard  stepped  in  as  mediator.  Lothar  invaded 
Flanders,  but  Richard  pacified  Kin^  and  Marquess ;  Arnulf 
rendered  the  homage,  and  his  dominions  were  restored 
to  him.* 


The  Acooa. 
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And  now  we  have  at  last  reached  that  great  Revolution 
which  extinguished  the  last  remnants  of  Caroliogiau 
royalty,  which  decided  the  long  controversy  between  the 
German  I'Vank  and  the  half  Celtic,  half  Roman,  French- 
man, which  raised  Paris  to  that  rank  among  the  cities 
of  Gaul  which  it  has  since  never  lost,  which  raised  the 
Lords  of  Paris  to  that  rank  which  they  have  lost — it 
may  be,  not  for  over — within  the  memory  of  a  generation 
which  still  is  young.  Lothar  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lewis,  already  his  colleague  in  the  Kingdom,  but  his  reign 
was  short  and  troubled.  His  counsellors  were  divided 
whether  he  should  assert  his  independence  or  should  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Duke  Hugh.^  He  chose 
the  safer  course,  and  in  the  one  act  of  his  reign  he  had 
Hugh  to  his  helper.  He  attacked  and  besieged  Rhcims 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  Archbishop  Adalbero,  whom  he 
charged  with  having  nine  years  before  aided  the  Emperor 
Otto  in  his  invasion  of  France.^  But  au  accommodation 
was  hardly  brought  about  between  the  King  and  tlie 
Primate,  when  Lewis  died,*  Tlie  Princes  met  at  Senlis 
to  elect  a  successor.  Oar  French  \vriters  take  care  not 
to  mention  him,  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  Richard 
of  Normandy,  the  most   faithful  and   the  most  powerfijl 
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*  Richer,  iv.  1,  3. 
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vassal   of  Duke    Huy;h,  was  there   ready  to   support  Uie   chap.  iv. 
causo  of  liis  Lord  and  brother.     The  choice  lay  l>etwoeQ 
the  Duke  of  the  tVench  and  the  lust  remaining  Karling, 
Charles,  uncle  of  the  late  King  and  brother  of  Lothar. 
This  prince  was  unlucky  and  unpopular^  and  he  had  given  The  doc- 
special  offence  by  accepting  Lotharingia,  or  a  part  of  it,  elective 
as  a  eof  of  the  Empire.'     A  si)cech  from  the  Primate,  '^"^"^^l 
setting  forth  the  merits  of  Hugh  and  the  lawfulness  and  Apobbiahop 
necessity  of  elective  mouarchy,*-*  settled  the  minds  of  tlie 
waverers,  if  any  waverers  there  were.     Hugh  was  chosen  Hugh 
King  and  was  crowned  at  Noyon.     Thus  did  an  assertion  crowned. 
of  the  right  of  election  which  woidd  not  have   been  out  5^'' 
of  place  in  an  English  \Vitenagem6t  or  even  in  a  Polish 
Diet  become  the  foundation   of  a  dynasty  which  was  to 
become,  more  than  any  other  in  Europe,  the  representative  Pem)»- 
of  strict   hereditary   succession.      Adalbero   raised   to   the  huuy** 
throne  a  race   in  which,   by  a  fate   unparalleled    in  any  "**'y- 
other  kingly  house,  the  Crown  was  passed  on  for  three  987-1338. 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  father  to  son,  a  race  which, 
down   to  our  own   day,   bos   ucver  been  without  a  male 
heir,  and  in  which  the  right  of  ^e  male  heir  has  never 
been  disputed,  save  once  tliruugh  the  ambition  of  a  foreign  1338-1430. 
prince  and  once  througli  tbe  frenzy  of  religious  partizan-      1589. 
ship.      The  Crown  of  England  and  the  Crown  of  S]iaia 
hftve   been    repeatedly,   by  revolution   or   by  female   suc- 
cession, carried  away  from  the  direct  male  heir  to  distant 
kinsmen  or  to  absolute  strangers.     But  every  King  of  the  Pomtion  of 
French  crowned  at  Rheims  has  been  at  once  a  Freuuhman  ti,o  enmu- 
hy  birth  and  the  undisputed  heir  of  the   founder  of  the  ^"BP'**"'' 
dynasty.     Hugh   and    his   sou    Robert,    neither   of  them 
bom    to   royalty,   were   crowned    the   one   at   Noyon   the 


'  lliu  ii  iklludod  to  in  the  wnrdi,  "Qni  tnntA  ca|iitii  irammiitiono  hotmlt 
[auy  notion  of  tbv  Itgtl  pUmH':  of  '  (/nnlnutio  capitin*  !J  ut  externo  Kegi 
■ervire  uoii  hornurit,"     Richer,  iv   11, 

*  See  Ap[]cQ<liK  S. 
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other  at  Orleans.  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  one  King  whose 
right  was  disputed,  was  crowned  at  Chartres.  Rheims 
alone  preeer\'ed  her  proud  prerogative  as  the  crowning- 
place  of  Kings  whose  right  was  never  so  much  as  called 
in  question.  Paris,  the  seat  of  temporal  dominion,  has 
never  hecome  the  ecclesiastical  home  of  the  nation,  the 
crowning-place  of  lawful  Kings.  None  but  strangers  and 
usurpers  have  ever  taken  the  diadem  of  France  in  the 
capital  of  France.  While  Rheims  has  beheld  the  corona- 
tion of  80  many  generations  of  native  Fi-enchmen,  Paris 
has  beheld  only  the  coronation  of  a  single  English  King 
and  a  single  Corsican  Tyrant. 

Hugh  of  Paris  was  thus  chosen  King,  as  his  great-uncle 
Odo  of  Paris  had  been  chosen  King  !>efore  him.  But  the 
hxmdred  years^  rivalry  between  the  two  dynasties  was  not 
yet  settled.  As  Odo  had  to  struggle  with  Charles  the 
Simple,  so  Hugh  had  to  struggle  with  his  grandson 
Charles  of  Lotharingla.  Hugh's  election  and  coronation 
did  not  at  once  invest  liim  with  any  territories  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  own  Duchy.  Laon,  the  royal  city,  would 
not  at  once  consent  either  to  forsake  the  line  of  its 
ancient  princes  or  calmly  to  sink  into  a  dependency  of 
Paris.  Hugh,  after  some  diUieuUy,  procured  the  election 
and  coronation  of  his  sou  Robert  as  bis  colleague  in  the 
Kingdom,*  and  the  two  Kings,  as  they  are  always  called, 
carried  on  a  war  of  several  years  against  Charles  and  his 
party.*  The  last  Karling  has  now  sunk  to  the  position 
of  a  Tyrant— a  name  which  onoe  was  the  description  of 
Hugh's  father  when  a  rebel  against  the  father  of  Charles. 
Tlie  struggle  was  at  last  ended  by  Charles  being  betrayed 
to  the  Kings  by  the  treachery  of  Archbishop  Adalbero. 
The  revolution  was  now  complete,  but  its  immediate  results 
were  not  very  marked.     The  Duke  of  the  French  became 

*   Richer,  iv.  is,  13. 

'  Sc«  the  hidton*  nf  tba  war  in  Richer,  it.  14-49. 
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the  KiDg  of  the  French,  and  the  Bamc  Princo  reigned 
at  Paris  and  at  Laon.  King  Hiig-h  was  xuidoubtedly  con- 
siderably  more  po\verful  than  King  Lewie  or  King  Lothar ; 
but  in  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  the  change  from  tlie  Caro- 
Hugian  to  tlie  Capetian  line  was  hardly  felt.  To  Hugh's 
own  subjects  it  made  little  practical  difference  whether 
their  Prince  were  called  Duke  or  King.  Beyond  the 
Loire,  men  cared  little  who  might  reign  either  at  Pans 
or  at  Laon.  But  though  the  immediate  change  was  slight, 
the  election  of  Hugh  was  a  real  revolution  :  it  was  the 
completion  of  the  change  which  had  been  preparing  for 
a  century  and  a  half;  it  was  the  true  beginning  of  a  new 
period.  Ducal  France  had  successfully  played  in  Gaul  the 
part  which  in  Britain  had  been  played  by  Wessex,  which 
in  Spain  has  been  played  by  Castile,  which  in  Scandinavia 
hae  been  largely  played  by  Sweden,  wliich  Prussia  before 
our  own  eyes  has  played  in  Germany.  The  Carolingianj 
the  Frankish,  Kingdom  now  comes  to  an  end;  the  French 
Duchy  of  Paris  has  taken  the  great  step  towards  the 
gradual  absorption  of  all  Gaul.  The  modern  Kingdom 
of  France  dates  its  deHnitive  existence  from  the  election  of 
Hugh ;  the  successive  partitions  showed  in  what  way  the 
stream  of  events  was  running,  but  the  election  of  Hugh 
was  the  ftdl  establishment  of  the  thing  itself.  France  at 
last  had,  what  till  quite  lately  she  has  had  ever  since,  a 
French  King  reigning  at  Paris.  Tlie  Gallo- Roman  laud 
now  finally  shook  off  the  last  relics  of  that  Teutonic  domi- 
nation under  which  it  had  been  more  or  less  completely  held 
ever  since  the  days  of  Clovis.  The  Western  Kingdom  now 
broke  off  all  traees  of  its  old  connexion  with  the  Eastern. 
Up  to  this  time  the  tradition  of  the  former  unity  of 
the  whole  Frankish  Kingdom  had  still  lingered  on.'  No 
such  feeling  remains  aPbcr  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Parisian   dynasty;    the   German    Ctesar   now    becomes   ub 

'    S(K  pp.  105,   308,  173. 
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alien  to  Capctian  France  as  his  brother  at  Byzantium. 
And  another  result  took  place.  Lotharingia,  the  border 
land,  the  seat  of  loyalty  to  the  Carolingian  house,  still, 
alter  the  Capctian  revolution,  retained  its  affection  to  the 
old  Imperial  line.  But  its  position  was  now  necessarily 
chaDgetl.  liotharingia  retained  its  Carolingian  princes, 
but  it  retained  them  only  by  definitively  becoming  a  fief 
of  the  Teutonic  Kingdom.  Charles  died  in  prison,  but 
his  children  continued  to  reign  in  Lotharingia  as  vassals 
of  the  Empire.  Ixttharingia  was  thus  wholly  lost  to 
France ;  that  portion  of  it  which  was  retained  by  the 
descendants  of  Charles  in  the  female  line  still  preserves  its 
freedom  as  part  of  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Belgium. 
But  the  revolution  was  now  fully  accomplished ;  the 
struggle  of  a  hundred  years  was  over ;  the  race  and  the 
tongue  of  the  Great  Charles  were  finally  wiped  out  from 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Western  Franks.  Modem,  Celtic, 
Romance,  Parisian  fVancc  was  now  definitively  called  into 
being.  A  King-dom  and  nation  was  founded,  in  the  face 
of  which  it  has  been  for  so  many  ages  the  main  work  of 
every  other  European  state  to  maintiiu  its  freedom,  itfi 
language,  and  itfi  national  being,  against  the  never-ceasing 
assaults,  sometimes  of  oi>en  and  high-handed  violenoCj  bom^ 
times  of  plausible  falsehood  and  gilded  trcacheiy. 
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5  5.   Comparison  between  France,  Enghnd,  and 
Normandy, 

The  influence  which  the  Norman  Buke  exercised  on  this 
great  change  is  carefully  kej)!  out  of  sight  by  the  French 
historians ;  yet  we  cauuut  doubt  that  the  Norman  writers 
are,  this  time  at  least,  fiilly  justified  in  attributing  to  their 
sovereign   a  most   important   share   in   the   transaction.' 


Neitlier  fticher — he  WM  not  likely — nor   Rudolf  GUbor  8pe*kf  of 
Bichonl  nl  all,     Dudu,  o*\dXy  enough,  powee  by  the  whole  biulnen  very 
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Everything  leads  us  to  believe  tliat  Richard  took  a  leading  chap.  iv. 
personal  share  in  the  revolution,  and  it  is  quite  certain  Pettonal 

^  uiare  of 

that,  but  for  the  policy  which  Richard  foUowed,  that  Richard, 
revolution  never  could  have  taken  place.  It  was  the 
alliance  between  Nonnandy  and  Ducal  France  which 
determined  the  late  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty.^  And 
thus  we  are  led  back  to  the  proposition  with  which  I 
started  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  Chapter,*  that  it  was  Thfl  Not- 
tbe  settlement  of  the  Scandinavians  in  Gaul  which  de-  m^^t  ^^^ 
finitively  made  Gaul  French.  They  settled  just  at  the  S*"*^ 
point  of  transition,  when  the  old  German  state  of  thingps 
was  beginning  to  give  way  to  the  new  French  state  of 
things.  The  influence  of  the  new  comers,  notwithstanding 
their  own  Teutonic  blood  and  speech,  was  thrown  alto- 
gether into  the  French  scale.  The  Normans  became 
French,  because  a  variety  of  circumstances  brought  them 
more  within  the  range  of  French  influences  than  of  any 
other.  The  connexion  between  Rolf  and  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  was  something  purely  political,  or  rather  per- 
sonal ;  Rolf  had  done  homage  and  sworn  oaths  to  King 
Charles,  and  to  King  Charles  he  stuck  against  all  pre- 
tenders. But  the  main  object  of  his  successors  was  to 
bring  Normandy  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  and 
civilization,  in  such  shapes  as  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion assumed  immediately  before  their  eyes.  This  object 
they  naturally  sought  by  establishing  a  connexion  with 

briefly  ;  "Kftc  illud  pnetcrvuDduui  quod,  Lothario  Rogo  d«fuucto  [bo 
furgeto  Lewia],  Uugu  Dux  iutliroaizatiu.  voluit  super  Albertuui  Coiuiteiu 
equitare."  (155  l>.)  William  of  J  umi<!gtBi  iji  fuller;  "  Mortuo  P'nncorum 
R^e  Loth&rio^  in  illiuH  loco  &h  ouuilbus  subrogfitur  Hugouin  Mnpii  Ducis 
filiuH  Hugo  CA|>eth,  ndmiaiculjuite  M  Duoe  Rioh&rdo."  (iv.  19.)  The 
liumati  de  lloa  {5S33)  ia  fuller  itill  ; 
"  Par  dcfauto  de  son  ligiULgo> 

O  le  Quoaeil  dol  gnni  Bamage, 

£  por  la  force  de  Richart, 

Par  aoi)  conaeil  e  par  son  iirt, 

Fu  Hugoa  Chape*  tvc^u,    * 
'  See  aboTe,  p.  aaa. 


Et  on  France  pour  Rei  tenu  .  .  . 
Par  Richart  h  par  M  valor, 
Ki  6a  aveit  la  nror. 
Par  Hun  ounaeil  h  par  n'amar 
Fu  de  France  Huoii  Seignur." 

"  See  above,  p.  153. 
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their  nearest  neighlxiure ;  their  standard  of  language  and 
manners  was  set  by  the  French  court  of  Paris,  not  by 
the  German  court  of  La6n  or  by  the  more  distant, 
the  more  purely  Latin,  courts  of  Poitiers  and  Toulouse. 
The  Normans  thus  became  Frenchmen,  and,  with  the 
zeal  of  new  proselytes,  they  became  first  and  foremost 
in  everything  that  is  characteristically  French.  The 
earliest  and  best  productions  of  the  new-born  French 
language  were  the  work  of  Normau  poets.  All  tho  ideas 
which  were  then  growing  up  in  France,  ideas  which  it 
is  hard  to  express  otherwise  than  by  the  vague  and 
misleading  names  of  feudalism  and  chivalry,  took  firm 
root  in  Normandy,  and  there  brought  forth  their  most 
abundant  fruit.  Had  Normandy  remained  Danish,  the 
8oandina\'ian  settlement  would  have  been  a  most  im- 
portant diversion  on  behalf  of  the  Teutonic  element; 
Homauoe  Paris  would  have  been  in  a  manner  hemmed  in 
between  two  Teutonic  lands.  And  if  the  Scandinavian 
.«iGttlcment  had  never  taken  place  at  all,  the  French  dc- 
velopement  would  at  least  have  lost  the  decisive  support 
which  it  gained  from  the  enlistment  of  such  fresh  and 
vigorous  disciples.  It  was  the  Normans,  I  repeat,  who 
made  Gaul  French ;  it  was  the  Normans  who  made 
French  Paris  the  capital  of  Gaul,  and  who  gave  her  the 
French  Lord  of  Paris  for  her  King.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  the  Capetian  revolution  which  gave  Normandy 
her  definite  position  in  Gaiil  and  in  Europe.  Hitherto, 
in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  good  Frenchmen  and  most 
likely  of  good  Germans  also,  the  Normans  were  still  simply 
the  Pirates  and  their  sovei'eign  the  Duke  of  the  Pirates. 
Their  presence  was  endured,  because  they  were  too  strong 
to  be  got  rid  of;  but  the  half-heathen  Danish  intruders 
were  still  hateful  to  the  princes  and  people  of  Latin  and 
Christian  Gaul.  With  the  election  of  Hugh  Capet  all 
was  changed.    The  firmest  ally  and  supporter  of  the  new 
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dynasty  could  no  longer  bo  looked  on  as  an  outcast  or 
as  au  enemy.  Tlie  old  question  as  to  the  relation  between 
Normandy  and  ibc  Kings  of  La6n  woe  buried  in  oblivion. 
Whatever  relations  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  Duke 
of  the  Normans  and  the  King  of  the  French,  there  \va« 
no  doubt  that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  was  the  vassal, 
the  most  powerhil  and  the  most  loyal  vassal,  of  the  Duke 
of  the  French,  and  the  Duke  of  the  Frencli  and  the  King 
of  the  French  were  now  one  and  the  same  person.  Nor- 
mandy was  now  thoroughly  naturalized ;  the  ambiguous 
position  which  it  had  held  in  Oarolingian  times  passed 
altogether  away ;  it  became  the  mightiest  and  noblest 
among  the  fiefs  of  the  Capetian  Crown.  And  for  a  long 
while  the  relations  botwcoD  the  Duchy  and  the  Crown 
remained,  on  the  whole,  friendly.  It  was  not  till  later 
days,  till  Normandy  was  under  the  sway  of  her  greatest 
Duke,  that  the  old  hostility  broke  out  afresh,  and  that 
King  Henry  of  Paris  showed  himself  as  eager  as  King 
Lewis  of  La6n  to  dispossess  the  Prince  and  people  who 
cut  o&  himself  and  his  city  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine. 
Up  to  the  days  of  Henry  and  William  the  good  under- 
standing between  France  and  Normandy  was  seldom  broken. 
And  even  counting  the  wars  of  Henry  and  William,  we  shall 
find  that,  considering  the  power  of  the  vassal  and  his  close 
neighbourhood  t<i  his  Lord,  hostilities  between  Rouen  and 
Paris  were  not  specially  frequent.  The  rebellions  of  Hugh 
the  Great  alone  £^inst  the  Kings  wltom  he  tiad  set  up  an<I 
put  down  would  probably  be  found  to  be  more  in  number 
than  the  wars  between  France  and  Normandy,  from  the 
Commendation  of  Richard  to  Hugh  to  the  day  when 
England  and  Normandy  alike  were  merged  in  the  vast 
dominions  of  the  French  Princes  of  Anjou. 

The  close  connexion  between  Norman  and  Fi-ench  history, 
the  way  in  which  we  may  say  that  Normandy  created 
France  and  that  France  created   Normandy,  must  be  my 
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excuse  for  dwelling  at  an  apparently  disproporlionatG 
Icn^h  on  some  subjects  which  are  only  indirectly  con- 
nected with  English  history.  In  order  thoroughly  to 
nnderstand  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England^  it  is  almost 
as  needful  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  condition  and  earlier 
histoty  of  Normandy  as  it  is  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the 
condition  and  earlier  history  of  England.  And  such  a 
clear  view  of  Norman  atfairs  cannot  be  obtained  without 
constant  references  to  French,  and  occasional  references 
to  German^  history.  And  the  notices  of  French  history 
which  are  needed  for  this  end  nuiy  serve  to  illustrate 
English  history  in  another  way.  The  contrast  between  the 
political  condition  of  England  and  that  of  Western  France 
is  most  strikingj  even  at  this  early  time.  Looked  at  sa- 
perficially,  there  is  a  certain  likeness  between  the  two.  In 
both  caseSj  a  King  of  very  limited  power  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Princes,  some  of  whom,  in  extent  of 
dominionj  might  almost — in  France  not  only  almost  hut 
altogether — rank  as  his  peers.  But  when  we  come  to 
look  more  narrowly  into  the  matter^  we  shall  see  that 
the  likeness  is  only  superficial.  In  truth  there  is  very 
little  real  likeness  at  all;  and  if  we  admitted  a  stronger 
likeness  than  there  is,  if  we  admitted  that  the  two 
countries  had  accidentally  met  at  the  same  point,  still 
their  meeting  would  have  been  wholly  accidental,  because 
the  two  countries  were  moving  in  exactly  opposite  direc- 
tions. England  was  directly  tending  to  imity,  Gaul 
was  directly  tending  to  division.  In  the  long  run  indeed 
the  division  to  which  Gaul  was  tending  pave<l  the  way 
for  a  closer  unity  than  England  has  ever  attained ;  but, 
at  tlie  moment,  it  was  to  division  that  Gaul  was  directly 
tending.  The  English  Kingdom  was  forme<l  by  the 
gradual  union  of  many  distinct  states;  to  independent 
Kings  had  succeeded  dcpcudeiit  Kings,  and  to  dei>endent 
Kings  had  succeeded  E«aldormen  appointed  by  the  King 
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and  his  Witan.     Great  and  powerful  as  was  an  English   tmxr.  iv. 
Ealdonnanj   ho    still    was   not   a   sovereign,   not    even    a 
dependent   or  vassal    sovereign ;   he    ruled   only  with   a 
delegated   authority ;    the   King   was    sapreme,   and    the 
Ealdorman  was  only  a  governor  sent  by  him.     In  France  in  Oaui 
the  process  was  dii-ectly  opposite.     Local  governors  who,  ^^d  (jrown 
under  the  first  Carolingian  Kings  and  Emperors,  had  been  p^ 
fiimj)le  lieutenants  of  the  sovereign,  had  gradually  grown 
into  hereditary  Princes,  who  at  most  went  through  the 
decent  ceremony  of  receiving  their  dominions  as  a  grant 
from  a  King  who  could  not  withhold  them.     Tlie  Dukes, 
Counts,  and  Mar<iuesscs  of  Paris,  of  tianders,  of  Aquitaine, 
of  Septimania,  of  Barcelona,  had  in  this  way  grown  into 
sovereigns.      Starting   from    the   position  of   au   English 
Ealdorman,  they  had   acquired    the   formal   position^  and 
more  than  the  practical  inde|>endence,  of  a  vassal  King 
of  Wales   or   Scotland.     Normandy  was  a  real   fief  from 
the  heginixing;  the  grant  to  Kolf  was  the  exact  parallel 
of  the   g^rant  to  Cruthrumj    hut  during   the  second  half 
of  the  tenth  century  the  dominions  of  Kolf  were  ruled 
by  a  native  sovereign   of  his  own   blood,  while   the  do- 
minions  of  Guthmm   were  administered    by   Ealdorraen 
appointed  by  the   English    King.     Again,   the  power  ofDifferencB 
the  King  was  narrowly  limited  in  both   Kingdoms,  but  tAtiurw  on 
it  was  limited  in  altogether  different  ways.     The  power  ^f*[,[^^^^ 
of  the   King   of  the   English    was  limited,  because   he  <«  Kugiand 
could   do   no    important  act   without  the  consent  of  his  Gaul. 
Witan;    the   power   of   the    King    of  the   West- Franks 
was  limited,  because  he  was  deprived  of  all  direct  autho- 
rity   beyond    the    narrow    limits    of    Lo^n    and    Com- 
piegne.      The   King  of  the   English,  in  the   exercise   of 
such   authority   as   the   Law    gave   him,   was   obeyed   in 
every  corner  of  his  Kingdom.      The   King  of  the  West- 
Franks  did  as  he  pleased  in   his  own  city  of  Ladn ;    at 
Piftris  and  Rouen,  at  Poitiers  and  Toulouse,  he  received 
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uu\p.  IV.  only  such  measures  of  obedience  as  the  sovereigns  of  thoae 
No  repiUr  capitals  chose  to  yield  to  him.  No  regular  Assembly 
AMt-mbly  Constantly  meeting,  like  our  Witenagemot,  had  authority 
m  Caul.  Qygy  ^|jg  whole  land,  and  kept  the  whole  land  hound 
together.  We  read  of  conferences  of  Princes,  but  tlxey 
are  rarely  held,  except  for  some  great  and  extraordinary 
occasion  like  the  election  of  a  King.  An  Asaembly, 
meeting  yearly  or  oftener,  to  sanctian  the  ordinary  actSi 
of  the  King  and  to  pass  laws  binding  on  the  whold'j 
Kingdom,  was  something  utterly  imknown. 
Atnouutof  And  yet,  when  we  see  how  narrow  was  the  immediate 
retained  by  flon^^nion,  how  small  were  the  available  resources,  of  the 
the  later  later  Karlings,  it  strikes  us  with  wonder  throughout  the 
whole  history  to  see  how  much  influence,  how  much  real 
power,  they  retained.  The  King,  however  many  cnemiee 
may  be  in  arms  against  him,  is  always  an  important 
person,  and  he  commonly  finds  an  army  to  oppose  to  the 
rebel  army.  We  wonder  where  he  got  his  army,  and 
where  he  got  the  resources  to  set  his  army  in  motion.  la 
days  when  war  maintained  itself  an  army  was  doubtless 
less  expensive  to  keep  than  it  is  now,  and  a  victorious  army 
might  even  enrich  its  leader.  But  whence  did  the  armies 
oome?  Surely  not  exclusively  from  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  King's  immediate  territory.  Nor  were  they  likely  to 
be  formed  by  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  volunteers.  The 
influt'nee  of  the  royal  name,  the  reverence  attaching  to  the 
blood  of  the  great  Emperor,  might  do  a  good  deal  to  para- 
lyse the  efforts  of  enemies,  but  they  would  hardly  of  them- 
selves bring  distant  followers  to  the  royal  standard.  But 
the  King,  if  he  had  few  subjects,  was  not  wholly  without 
Tbo Kings  friends.  We  find  hints  that  the  lesser  vassids  oflon  found 
fri,£^  it  their  interest  to  support  the  King  against  tlie  encroach- 
ments of  the  great  Dukes.  Wc  find  that  in  a  war  with 
one  rebellious  potentate  he  was  often  supporte*!  by  the 
rivals  of  that  potentate,  and  that  his  mure  distant  vassals 
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helped  him  against  thoee  who  were  moro  fonnidablc  to  cbav  iv. 
thecD  than  be  was.     We  find  also  that  he  could  especially 
rely  on  the  help  of  those  Bishops  who,  holding  directly  of 
the  Crown,  were  invested  with  the  character  of  ecclesiastical 
princes.'      And   in  the  later  and   more  peacefol  times  oflncroiuwof 
Lothar  and  Hngh  Capet,  tho  King  appears  far  more  clearly  grower  uu- 
than  before  in  the  character  of  an  effective  head  of  the ''•""L'*"**^- 
Kingdom.     "We  read  more  commonly  of  consultations  with 
the  other  princes,  and  we  see  the  King,  by  common  con- 
sent, wielding  the  forces  of  all  his  vussals,  including  thusc 
of  the  Dwkc  of  the  French  himself.     Tlie  wily  Hugh  no 
doubt  saw  that  it  was  his  interest  to  strengthen  in  every 
way  the  power  and  reputation  of  the  Crown  which  he  meant 
one  day  to  place  on  his  own  brow.     Altogether  we  may 
doubt  whether  the  practical  power  of  the  later  Carolingian 
Kings  wa^  not  really  quite  as  great  as  that  of  the  early 
Capetians.     The   power  of  the    Crown    rested   mainly  on  Powor  of 
influence  and  prescription,  and  influence  and  prescription  J^^^  i^^ 
were  not  on  the  side  of  the  Parisian  dynasty.     The  im- '''***''y '"i- 
mediate  territorial  dominion  of  the  Parisian  Kings  was  no  the  cliAOKe 
doubt  much  larger  than  tl»at  of  the  later  Knrlings ;  Paris  **    ^"    ^* 
and  Laon  together  were  far  more  valuable  than  Laon  by 
itself.     But   the   connexion   between   tho  Crown  and   the 
great  vassals  seems  to  have  been  distinctly  weakened  by 
the  change  of  dynasty.     The  descendants  of  Robert  and 
Hugh  did   not   command    the   hereditary  respect  which 
attached  to  princes  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Charles  and 
Pippin.     Some  ihsputed  and  outljHng  flofs  were  altogether 
lost  to  the  Kingdom,  and  the  King^s  sphere  of  action  was 
far  more  strictly  confined  than  before  to  the  lands  north 
of  the   Loire.     Lotharingia  and  the   Spanish   March   fell 
away;  the  connexion  with  Flanders  gradually  weakened; 

*  8(10  Flvdonrd'a  doscription  of  LewU'o  invMi<m  of  Nonnuicly,  A.  944  ; 
"Ludowicui  Rtx  id  Uirnun  NortiiianDoruui  pru6ci«citur  cum  AruuUo  el 
Berlnino  et  qaibiuduD  fipuoojiu  Fraacue  ac  BurguiidUe." 
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CHAT.  jv.  Aqultaine  scarcely  recognized  even  a  nominal  dependence. 
Assembliea  and  conferences  of  the  whole  Kingdom,  rare 
beforOj  seem  now  to  go  wholly  out  of  use.  Even  the 
vassals  uortli  of  the  Loire,  even  the  former  vassals  of  the 
Parisian  Duchy,  seem  to  have  less  connexion  with  the 
Crown  than  heretofore.  In  fact  the  French  Duke  lost 
by  becoming  King,  just  as  the  German  King  lost  by  be- 
coming Emperor.  As  Duke  he  had  been  a  less  dignified, 
but  he  had  been  a  more  eflectual,  over-lord.  The  Parisian 
Dukes  themselves  had  done  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  set  forth  and  strengthen  the  doctrine  that  the 
immediate  vassals  of  a  King  were  entitled  to  practical 
sovereignty.  Thus,  while  England  was  getting  more  and 
more  united,  Franco  was  getting  more  and  more  divided. 
Under  other  circumstances,  France  might  very  easily  have 
changed,  step  by  stepj  from  a  Kingdom  into  a  Confedera- 
tion, just  as  Germany  did.^      But  as  it  was,  the  very 

icVtocl'wwr  isolation  into  which  the  several  parta  of  the  French  King- 
dom now  fell  proved  in  the  cud  the  path  to  an  unity  such 
as  England  never  has  seen,  such  as  we  trust  England  never 
may  see.  French  isolation  paved  the  way  for  French  cen- 
tralization. In  England,  as  the  different  portions  of  the 
reahn  became  more  closely  united,  all  shared  in  a  common 
national  freedom  without  any  complete  sacrifice  of  local  and 
municipal  independence.  In  France  the  Crown  annexed, 
one  by  one,  all  the  dominions  of  its  own  vassals  *  and  such 
of  the  dominions  of  its  neighbours  as  came  within  iU  reach. 
Thus  the  whole  Kingdom  knew  no  will  but  that  of  the 
King.  Widely  as  a  modern  English  Parliament  differs 
from  an  ancient  "Witenagemot,  the  one  has  grown  out  of 
the  other  by  gradual  developement,  without  any  sudden 

*  The  dUforcnt  cimuDxtAnoeB  -wkioh  led  to  sucti  Hifferont  rwolts  hi 
Fnuice  iwd  in  Qennuiy  I  tnivt  to  point  out  in  tiie  mcoiuI  volome  of  tny 
History  of  Feder&I  Government 

'  With  tlic  exception  of  the  three  portion*  of  the  KijigHoro  which  faAve 
b«00Di)>  wholly  iUlncht:«l.     S«e  nl>ov«,  pp.  154,   186. 
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ohaaiere.    In  Fninoc  the  ancient  Teutonic  Assembly  died  out    cbxp.  rv. 

altogether,  and  tlie  comparatively  modern   States-General 

came  into  being  as  an  original  device  of  Philip  the  Fair.  1301. 

I  must  now  retnm  to  the  more  immediate  afiairs  of 
Normandy.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  the  Christianizing, 
the  Gallicizing,  and  the  feudalizing  process,  all  went  on 
vigorously  in  Normandy  during  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Fearless.     The  doctrine  of  nobility  was  fast  growing;   it  Growth  of 
was  taking  a  form  quite  different  from  the  ancient  relations  trino  of 
of  Eorl  and  Ceorl,  quite  different  from  the  later  relations  of  "°''*"'y- 
Thegu  and  Ceorl,  as  they  have  been  at  any  time  understood 
in  England.     Hitherto  mere  lack  of  illustrious  birth  did 
not  keep  a  man  back  from  the  highest  offices.     The  legend  Hmnbl« 
that    Hugh  Capet  himself  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  ofiii»tiy 
Paris,'  utterly  fabulous  as  it  is,  marks  the  popular  helief  J"J'^^''^^j^ 
u  to  the  origin  of  many  of  the  princely  houses  of  the  touies, 
tame.     The  legends  of  Lyderic  the  Forester  ^  and  of  Tor- 
quatius  and  Tertultus  ^  point  to  no  very  exalted  origin  on 
the  part  of  the  princely  houses  of  Flanders  and  Anjou.     So  Origin 
it  is  in  the  reign  of  Richard  that  we  find  the  beginning  of  Konnan 
the  Norman  Baronage,  and  the  origin  of  many  of  its  mem-  ^*'°'**8«* 
bers  was  certainly  not  specially  illustrious.     Some  noble 
families  indeed  trace  their  descent  up  to  old  companions  of 
Rolf,  such  aa  the  house  of  Harcourt^  which  claims  Bernard 
the  Dane  as  its  patriarch.     But  the  larger  part  of  the 
Norman  nobility  derived  their  origin  from  the  amours  or 
doubtful  marriages  of  the   Norman   Dukes.      Not  only 
their  own  children,  but  all  the  kinsfolk  of  their  wives  or 
mistresses,  were  carefully  promoted  by  ducal  grants  or  by 

'  Dvxic,  Purg.  Jtx. 

>  For  ihia  iKguntI  in  full,  M«  the  earlj  chapLera  uf  Ouilegbent,  A*naie» 
de  Flatulra.  Lydurio,  tlia  foundling-,  16  uf  oounw  uf  prinnily  birtb.  Ti  is 
tbo  Kuna  story  an  th>*m  of  Cyriu  luid  llomuluB. 

■  Sm  VAn  dt  Vtrifitr  dt*  Data,  ii.  8«8. 
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advantageous  marriage.  Thus  Sprota,  the  mother  of 
Richard  the  Fearless,  during  the  troubles  of  her  son's 
early  reign  married  one  Aaperleng,  a  rich  miller.  From 
this  marriage  sprang  Rudolf  Count  of  Ivry,  a  mighty  man 
in  the  reign  of  his  nephew,  and  also  several  daughters, 
who  were  of  course  well  dteposed  of  in  marriage.^  Richard 
himself,  whose  marriage  with  Emma  of  Paria  was  child- 
less/ was  the  father  of  a  large  illegitimate  or  doubtfiil 
ofl'spring.  Besides  undoubted  bastards,^  there  was  a  con- 
siderable brood,  iacluding  Richard^  the  next  Duke,  and 
Kmma,  the  future  Lady  of  the  English,  who  were  legiti- 
mated by  Richard's  marriage  with  their  mother.  These 
were  the  children  of  Gunnorj  a  woman  of  Danish  btrth»  to 
whom  different  stories  attribute  a  noble  and  a  plebeian 
origin/  From  these  children  and  from  the  kinsfolk  of 
Gunnor,  alt  of  whom  were  promoted  in  one  way  or  another, 
sprang  a  larg^  portion  of  the  Norman  nobihty.  Meanwhile 
the  principles  of  feudalism  were  making  fast  progress  both 
in  Normandy  and  in  France.     Hugh  the  Great's  doctrine  of 

■  Will.  G«m.  vii.  38.  "Mater  ejui  Sprota,  neoeiaiute  nrf^nte,  ooatu- 
bemio  [wan  Uiere  evon  a  Dauiflh  marriage  T}  cujaadam  prKdivitin  nomtiw 
Aaperlengi  adbnrit.  Hie,  llcvb  in  rebiu  IwuplM,  tamen  molendina  vallii 
Ruolii  ad  flmuun  sulitua  «rat  tenere."  So  M.  Jouxdain  measured  cloth 
only  for  ftmuBcuieut ;  ao,  in  Home  pioua  I^oBds,  Zcbodac  was  a  mighty 
barun  of  Galilee,  whose  Bon«  fished  for  pleamiru  and  not  for  profit. 

'  Tfaore  \a  «oinethiug  ludioroits  in  the  way  in  which  Dudo  (137  B,  C), 
after  epandtiig  all  hts  power*  of  prose  to  aet  forth  the  marria^  of  Emnui, 
goAB  on  to  explain  in  vemo  that  ahe  was  not  fated  to  t>e  the  mother  of  a 
I>n1ce  of  the  Normans. 

'  I>ada,  15a  C.  "  Subsoalpsnti  voluptuoan  hutnanitatlfl  fragilitati  sub- 
«ctU8,  gcnuit  dao6  filios,  totidem  et  filial,  ex  c<mculiiniB." 

*  Dudo  (a.  B.)  makes  her  to  be  "ex  fiunosuaimd  nubtlium  Dacorum  pro- 
»pi&  oxorta,"  but  ho  allows  that  the  Duke  "  earn  prohihitai  oopalationia 
foiderc  sortltue  est  sibi  umicabiltter."  lie  marries  her  ("  ioDxtricabili 
maritalis  ftedttria  privilcgto  mbi  oonnectit*')  at  the  odrioe  of  the  ^reat  men 
of  the  land.  Ho  William  of  Jumi^g'ea  (iv.  18)  vouchoa  for  the  oohiUty  of 
her  birth  and  for  her  marria^  being  oelebraied  "  Chriatiauo  more."  But 
hit  coatinuator  (viii.  36)  han  a  uuriout  legend — the  Bame  aa  one  of  the 
laganda  of  onr  Eadgar — to  tell  about  her  first  introduction  to  Richard.  See 
also  Roman  de  Rou,  5390-5419,  &o.,  57(t7-s8ii, 
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Commendation,  practised  on  so  magTiificent  a  scale  between 
the  Duchies  of  Normandy  and  France,  was  being  everj'- 
wherc  carried  out  with  regard  to  smaller  possessions.  Such 
at  least  is  the  natural  inference  from  the  general  course  of 
events ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Normandy  has  in 
this  age  absolutely  nothing  to  show  in  the  way  of  written 
legiBlation.  The  wealth  of  the  clergy  was  also  largely  in- 
creasing. Richard,  unlike  his  father,  was  munificent  in  his 
gifts  to  the  Church,  especially  to  his  new,  or  rather  restored, 
foundation  of  Fecamp  and  to  the  almost  more  famous  house 
of  Saint  Michael  in  Peril  of  the  Sea.'  The  original  founda- 
tion of  Fecamp  was  for  secular  canons.  It  was  only  in 
the  days  of  the  second  Richard  that  the  Benedictine  rule 
was  introduced.*  Fecamp,  alone  among  the  more  famous 
monasteries  of  Normandy,  stands  in  the  land  north-eaet  of 
the  Seine  ;  all  the  rest  lie  either  in  the  valley  of  the  river  or 
in  the  true  Norman  districts  to  the  west  of  it.  Fecamp,  like 
Westminster,  Holyrood,  and  the  Eseurial,  contained  min- 
ster and  palace  in  close  neighbourhood ;  the  spot  became  a 
favourite  dwelling-place  of  Richard  in  hin  later  days,  and  it 
was  at  last  the  place  of  his  burial.  The  last  years  of  his 
reign  present  only  one  imjwrtant  event,  a  dispute,  possibly 
a  war,  with  the  English  King  jEthelred,  a  discussion  of 
wliich  I  reserve  for  a  place  in  the  next  chapter  in  my  more 
detailed  narrative  of  English  affaire.  At  last,  Richard  the 
Fearless,  Duke  of  the  Pirates  as  he  is  called  to  the  last  by 
the  French  historians,  died  of  "  the  lesser  apoplexy,"  after  a 
reign  of  fifty-three  years.^  Like  several  other  princes  who 
play  a  part  in  the  world  for  an  unusual  number  of  years,* 
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'  Sot  Cbron.  &  Max.  ap.  LabU,  ii.  toz.  We  them  read,  "BicarduB 
ClirixtiAniiunmuti  fnctos/*  probably  not  without  an  alliulon  to  hu  j^mmUvjt 
in  bis  childhood. 

'  See  NtUBtria  Pia,  310 ;  Lincy,  ""EMai  Hintorique  et  LJtteraire  mr 
rAbbftyoa  do  Ft^camp"*  (lloiicu,  1840),  p.  6.  The  exprMnionH  of  l>udo, 
153  B  et  8eqq.,  and  WiUiniu  of  Maliueebury,  ii.  i;8,  might  ewily  miiilead. 

'  Hoo  p.  163.  '  See  Uut.  of  Fod.  Government,  i.  S74. 
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QHAp.  rv.  one  is  surprised  to  fiud  that  he  was  not  much  older  in  ye 

than  he  was.  Unlike  his  enemies,  Arnnlf  and  Theobaldj 
whose  lives  were  really  prolonged  beyond  the  common  span 
of  human  existence,  Richard  the  Fearless,  or  Richard  the 
Old,  as  he  was  called  to  distinguish  him  from  his  successor, 
after  all  that  he  had  done  and  undergone,  afler  all  the 
changes  that  he  had  wrought  and  beheld,  had  lived  no 
longer  than  sixty-three  years. 


"Rdga  of 
Richard 
the  Good. 
996-1036. 


Arigto' 
cratiu  f««l< 
Vign  of 
Iticti&rd. 


§  6.  Earfy  Tears  of  Ricttard  ike  Good.     996-997- 

Richard  the  Fearless  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard, 
surnamed  the  Good,  whose  reign  carries  us  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  present  sketch  into  the  essential  and  central 
portion  of  our  history.  Richard  wns  a  direct  actor  in 
the  events  which  were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Con- 
quest. He  was  the  uncle  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,  the 
grandfather  of  William  the  Bastard  j  and  he  personally 
played  a  certain  part  in  English  affairs.  T  will  therefore 
reserve  his  actions  for  their  proper  place  in  my  general 
narrative,  and  I  will  here  speak  only  of  one  event,  which 
marks  the  complete  development  of  the  influences  which 
had  been  at  work  throughout  the  reign  of  his  father. 
Richard  succeeded  to  the  government  of  a  state  in  which 
the  Danish  tongue,  Danish  nmnners,  perhaps  even  the  old 
Danish  religion,  still  lingered  in  particular  places,  but 
which  was  now,  in  the  face  of  other  ualiuns,  a  French 
state,  a  member,  and  the  principal  member,  of  the  Capetian 
commonwealth.  He  had  imbibed  to  the  full  all  the  new- 
bom  aristocratic  feelings  of  feudal  and  chivalrous  France, 
He  would  have  none  but  gentlemen  about  him.*  This  is 
perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  a  word  so  familiar  both  in 
French  and  in  English,  but  which  bears  Kueh  dilTereut 
meanings   in    the   two   languages.      But,    whatever   con- 

'  RoiDu  deBou,  5955-6974* 
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stiiuted  a  gentleman  in  the  language  of  Richard's  court,  chap.  it. 
it  is  plain  that  the  word  took  in  all  who  could  pretend  to 
any  sort  of  kindred  or  affinity^  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
with   the  sovereign.     The  way   in  which  the  exclusively 
arifitocratic   hou£ebold  of  Kichard  is  spoken    of  geems   to 
show  that   his  conduct   in  tliis  re&pect  was  felt  to  be 
something  different  from   that   of  his  father.    Taken  in 
connexion  with  what  foUowsj  it   was  probably  the  last 
pound  which  bn:>kc  the  camel's  back.     Popular  discontent  Revolt 
broke   out   in  the  great  peasant   revolt  to  which   I  had  PevaaM. 
occasion   to  allude  earlier   iu   tliis  Chapter.*     We    may  '^^J- 
suppose  that  the  peasantry  were  mainly  of  Celtic,  Roman, 
or  Frankish  origin  j  that  is,  that  they  sprang  from  that 
mixture   of  those    three    elements    which   produced    the 
modem  French    nation.     But  we   may  well  believe   that 
many   a  man   of   Scandinavian    descent,   many  a    small 
allodial   holder  who  was  unwilling  to  commend  himself 
to  a  Lord,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  insurgents.     What  Their regn- 

Iw  polttic&l 
IS    most    remarkable   in    the    story  of   ibis    revolt    is    the  orgmoixa- 

regular  political  organization  of  the  revolters.  The  sys-  ^°°' 
tematic  way  in  which  they  set  to  work  is  common  enough 
iu  cities,  but  is  exceedingly  rare  in  rural  communities. 
It  is  almost  enough  to  place  this  revolt  of  the  Norman 
peasantry  side  by  side  with  the  more  famous  and  more 
fortunate  revolt  of  the  Forest  Cantons  against  the  en- 
croachments of  Austria.  Ttie  men  who  could  do  as  they 
did  were  worthy  to  Irnve  sworn  at  Griitli  and  to  have 
\anquished  at  Morgarten.  We  can  hardly  believe  what 
we  read  when  we  find  that  these  rebellious  villains 
established   a   regular   representative  Parliament.*      The 


'  Wm.  Gem.  V.  2  ;  Roman  da  Rou,  5975-6118.     Roe  nbove,  p.  171. 

'  T  do  not  mean  merely  because  the  word  "pftrlemcnt"  occun  aeyeni 
timei  in  tlie  Roinan  de  Rou.  It  is  there  oaed  in  its  primitiro  mtiKi  u 
tnuulntiQ^  "colloquium."  With  this  Normnn  revolt  we  may  oompAte 
the  revolt  in  Hritanny  in  1675,  deacribcJ  in  t!ie  Count  of  Cftnii;*!i  *'  EtntJi 
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peasants  of  each  district  deputed  two  of  their  aumber  to 
a  General  Assembly,  the  decisions  of  which  were  to  be 
binding  on  the  whole  body.'  The  men  who  conld  devise 
such  a  system  in  such  an  age  had  certaiuly  made  further , 
steps  in  political  process  than  the  masters  against  whom 
they  rebelled.  The  constitution  which  tliey  established  ia 
expressly  called  by  a  name  dear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  of  those  ages,  a  name  glorious  in  the  eyes  of 
modem  political  inquirers,  but  a  name  which  was,  beyond 
all  other  names,  a  word  of  fear  to  feudal  Barons  and 
Prelates,  and  to  those  Kings  who  were  not  clear-sighted 
enough  to  see  that  their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of 
their  people  were  the  same.  The  peasantry  of  Normandy, 
like  the  citizens  of  Lc  Mans  iu  oSier  times,  "  made  a  Com- 
mune."^ Such  a  constitution  could  hardly  have  been 
extemporized  by  mere  peasants.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  it  had  a  groundwork  in  local  institutions  which  the 
newly  developed  aristocracy  were  trampling  under  foot, 
and  that  the  so-called  rebels  were  simply  defending  the 
inheritance  of  their  fathers.  We  have  the  tale  only  from 
the  mouths  of  enemies;  but  the  long  list  of  popular 
grievances,^  and  the  hostile  testimony  to  the  regular  order 

de  Bretttgme."     8co  especially  the  "  Code  Fapan  *'  nt  i.  377.     TTio  part 
or  Kutlolf  of  ]\Ty  IB  plnywl  by  tbe  Duke  of  Chnuloes. 

*  Will.  Gem.  V.  2.  "  Nam  ruHticii  uaauimiiB  jter  divoraoa  totiui  Nor- 
mannicie  patnie  couitatuB  pluiimA  agentet  couveoticula,  juxta  auoa  HbHua 
vlvere  deoemelMuit.  Quatenus,  tam  in  tiil varum  oompaudiui  ([uani  in  aqoarum 
oominerciis,  nnllo  obsistctiie  ante  Btatuti  juris  obice,  legibuu  uttircutur  suis. 
QoB  tit  tnta  uuLaerent,  ab  unoquoque  occtu  fureotia  vuljp  duo  eliguntur 
legati,  qui  decreta  ad  meditermneam  roboraoda  ferrent  cdnveDtum." 

*  RoUian  de  Roo,  6070 ; 

"  Amoz  toct  04  Biobard  diro 

Eci  Tilaina  eumune  ftueitttt" 

It  dooB  not  neotwurily  follow  thnt  tli«  word  "oommuiic"  was  tued  at 

tbfl  tizoa,  tbotigfa  I  knnw  no  reawm  why  Ruch  may  nut  have  beeu  the  case. 

It  would  be  quiUi  enough  if  W&ce  applied  tu  the  union  of  the  peamnbi  a 

name  which  in  bis  tiiou  bad  become  perfvcily  &miUar,  in  the  imitinctive 

feeling  tliat  the  earlior  movement  wai  eaHtitially  a  fSnreranner  of  the  later. 

'  Koinan  dt:  Rou.  6001-6015. 
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with  which  the  rebellion  was  carried  on,  are  enough   to  chap.  iv. 
show  that  some  veiy  promising  germs  of  freedom  were 
here  crushed  in  the  bud.     The  liberty  which  these  men 
sought  to  establish  would  have  been  in  truth  more  valu- 
able, because  more  fairly  spread  over  the  whole  countrj^, 
than  the  liberties  won  by  isolated  cities.     But  the  revolt  TI19  revolt 
was  crushed   with   horrible   cruelty '    by   Rudolf,   Count  R„doU 
of  Ivry,   the   Duke's    uncle,    himself   a   churl   by   birth,  "^  ^"^■ 
the   son  of  the   miller  who   married   the  cast-off  wife   or 
mistress  of  Duke  William.     After  this,  we  hear  no  more 
of  peasant   insurrections  in   Normandy,  T)nt  it  may  well 
be  that  the  struggle  was  uot  wlmlly  fruitless.    Villainage  Probable 
in  Normandy  was  lighter,  and    died   out  earlier,  than  in  of  i\,„ 
most  parts  of  France;    and   tiie  most  genuine  pieces  of '*^™***f'''' 
Norman   jurisprudence   which    remain   to   this   day,    the 
ancient  constitutions  of  the  Channel  Islands,  strange  and 
antiquated  as  they  seem  in  our  eyes,  breathe  a  spirit  of 
freedom  worth}^  of  the   air  of  England,  of  Switzerland, 
or  of  Norway.* 


Such  waa  the  coimlry  and  the  people,  whose  historj', 
from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Itecomce 
inseparably  interwoven  with  that  of  England.  We  will 
now  return  to  our  own  island,  and,  taking  up  the  thread 
of  our  narrative,  we  will  go  on  with  a  more  detailed 
account  of  English  affairs  from  the  heginniug  uf  those 
renewed  Danish  invasions  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
still  more  eventful  invasion  of  the  Norman. 

*  Murk  tbe  bnitat  levity  with  wbich  Rudolf  ft  cnielUee  are  dismissed  by 
William  uf  Jmni^gea  (v.  2)  ;  "  (^i  [KcMlulphtu]  non  monuia  juBsa,  cunotoa 
cunfcstitu  le^tofl  cuiu  oottuullbi  lUiia  oepit,  truncatiiHjue  mftniUus  ot  podibus, 
in(Uila  suis  rfltniRit,  qni  eon  talibuii  compescerept,  et  nu  deteriura  paterenlur 
fluis  evecDtibuB  cautos  re<ldt>rent.  His  niiiticiexpertiR,  featinato  cimcionibiis 
omiflsis,  od  iua  uratm  aunt  rcveni."  So  Roman  de  Itou,  wbere  varioni 
utbur  torturtis  tac  spokeo  of,  vt.  609.^61 18. 

'  See  Pal^rkTe,  iil.  44. 

VUL.  I.  S 


CHAPTER  V. 

TUR   OAKISIC   COKqUBST  OP   ENGLAND.^ 
975-1016. 

^j^l'HELRED  the  Second,  the  prince  in  whose  reiga] 
/  I  i     England   and    Nonnandy  first  began   to  have  a 
direct  indueiict)  ou  each  other's  aOairti,  la  the  only  ruler 

*  Our  miun  autboriUea  for  Utie  |>eriod  are  esMntially  the  B&ma  as  thaw 
to  which  we  hnve  to  f{o  Ibr  our  kuowk'dgo  of  eKrIier  iunen.  The  English 
Obronielu  are  still  our  priocipftl  guide.  Pur  Ibo  pntacai  they  uiiy  b« 
quoted  as  one  work,  tlj<i  dilfercnoua  between  the  (lifTereat  manuacriptfl. 
pointed  out  by  Tklr.  Enrle  in  the  Preface  to  h'w  Parallel  Saxon  Chronlolea,  uoi 
being  aa  yet  of  muoh  etriotly  hiat£>ricAt  iin[K>rtanoe.  Florence  of  Woroevter 
giviM  what  is  essentially  a  Latin  reniion  of  the  Ohroniclua,  with  froc^ueut 
explanatory  additions,  wluch  liia  carefulnea  and  sound  eease  ruiidtr  of 
great  value.  The  Charters  and  Laws  of  the  retgn  of  ^thelrod  are  nhuii- 
d&nt,  and.  bc<ide«  their  primary  value  aa  Uliutrating  lawa  and  ciuiiom*, 
the  signatureo  constantly  help  iia  to  the  auccession  of  offices  and  to  a 
sort  of  akeletou  biogmpbies  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time.  llieM,  the 
Cbroniclea,  Laws,  and  Oinrters,  forui  our  primAry  autlioritieit.  The  later 
I^atin  Chroniclers,  from  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Henry  of  Iluntingdoa 
onwards,  uccaeionally  aupply  »dditional  fact«,  but  their  aooounts  are  often 
mixed  up  with  romantic  details,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  them,  exo«pt 
when  Ihey  show  eigna  of  following  authorities  which  are  now  loat.  Tixist 
is  not  unfximmonly  the  ca^ie  with  both  Henry  of  Huntiiigtion  and  Wiltiam 
of  Malmeshury.  Local  histories,  like  those  of  Kly,  Ramsey,  and  Abingdon, 
supply  oocftsional  f  tclN,  but  the  sanio  sort  of  cautions  which  apply  to  the 
■coondary  writers  of  genoml  history  apply  tu  them  in  a  still  greater 
degree.  We  now  aiwi  be^tin  to  draw  some  litUo  hulp  from  foreign 
lOUroes.  The  DauLth  History  of  Saxo  (irjunmaticui.  tUe  Chronicles  of 
Swegen  .AggeaKin,  the  various  Sagas,  especially  tho  famous  Saga  of  Olaf 
IVyggreasoo,  arc  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  more  authentic 
notice*  in  our  own  ChronJclci ;  but  among  much  that  ia  doubtful  and 
mooh  that  is  clearly  fabulous,  they  often  help  us  tu  facta,  and  to  the 
CBiuei  and  oonnexions  of  facta,  which  our  own  writ^jm  leave  obscure. 
The  Norman  writers  also  begin  to  bo  of  some  im|)ortanoe  for  the  event* 
which  connect  England  and  Normandy.  Fur  the  early  part  of  the  r«ign 
of  ^thulrud  we  have  no  contemporary  Nommn  writer,  but  the  aocounla  in 
the  Roman  dc  Rou  and  in  Williaui  of  Jumitgea  al  least  show  us  what  was 
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jf  the  male  line  of  Ecg-lierht  whom  we  can  iinhesifatingly    cuap.  v. 
et  dowu  aa  a  bad  man  and  a  bad  King.    With  singidarly  Chara/.twr 
ew  exceptions^  the  princes  of  that  house  form,  aa  we  have  ^ed  the 
,  one  of  the  most  glorious  aeries  to  be  found  in  the^'^^"'*' 
nals  of  any  royal  dynasty.     With  regard  to  one  or  two  uonicy. 
embers  of  the  family   the  evidence  is  so  contradictory, 
ihey  were  cut  oif  so  yonng  or  reigned   bo  short  a  time, 
at  we  have  no  cfrtain  knowledge  what  they  really  were. 
ut  yEthelred  stands   alone    in   presenting   the  wretched 
tacJe  of  a  long  reigu  of  utter  misgovemment,  un- 
Icemed,  as  for  ae  we  can  see,  by  any  of  those  personal 
eelleiicies  which   have   sometimes   caused   public   errors 
d  crimes  to  be  forgotten.     Personal  beauty  and  u  certain 
l^gance  of  manners,  qualities  consistent  with  any  amount 
of  vice  and  folly,  are  the  highest  merits  attributed  to  a 
prince,  who,  instead  of  the    Unconquered,  the   Glorious, 
the  Magnificent,  or  the  Pea^-efiil,  has  ret^ived  no  nobler 
liistorical  surname  than  that  of  the  Unready.*     His  actions 
display   a   certain   amount  of  energy,  perhaps   rather  of 
'       mere  restlessness.     It  was  at  any  rate  an  energy  utterly 

kunivgulated  and  misajtplied,  an  energy  which  began  enter- 
prises  and   never    ended   them,   which   wasted  itself  on 
needless  and   distant  expeditions,  while  no  efifeetive   re- 
nvtance  was  made  to  the  cnoniy  at  the  gates.     IXis  reign 
the  NormaD  trnJitiun.     Later  tn  the  perioJ,  vre  liAve,  in  the  EDcoiuiuui 
Eiunue  (reprint^^il  in  the  Hinaller  Pert?,  bj^  the  name  nr"G<aita  CDUtoniM"), 
wurk  of  a  contemporary  Numuui  ur  FleiniBh    writer,  which,   tUongli 
■broughout  aufikir  and  inaccurate,  is  worthy  of  being  compared  with  our 
igtiab  writers.     OccaaioDal  uoticoB  of  Danish  and  EngUab  a&irs  vo 
letimea  to  be  gleaned  fmni  the  German  >\Titi<ni,  like  Adam  of  BreineD 
and  the  coDtem|)onLry  Ttiieimiir  of  Meneburg. 

On  the  whole  the  mnteriaU  for  this  period  tire  ample,  and,  na  regard* 
England,  Ihey  are  fully  trustwurtUy.  The  difficulty  lies  in  reoonoiUog 
the  English  and  Continental  tuunitivca. 

*  On  them  title*,  see  above,  p.  Gi.  "Unready"  must  be  t&ken  tn  Lha 
MDM  of  "IftckiDg  rede"  or  votmsttl.  Su  the  epithut  uf  "  Miiignificua," 
applied  to  Eadniuml  the  First,  means  rather  "  worker  of  great  rleedB  " — the 
Gredc  f»yuXtrwpdyiut^ — ^than  "  magniHrt-nt "  in  tlio  vulgar  senM. 

S  i 
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vuAir.  V.   of  thirty-eight  years  displays  little  but  the  ueglect  of  every 

kingly  duty,  little  bat  weakness,  impolicy,  cowanlice,  blind 

trust  in  unworthy  Civouxttes  and  even  in  detected  tTaitors, 

actfi  of  injustice  and  cnielty,  8ome  of  which  are  laid  to  tlio 

cbarj^  of  the  King  liioiKelfj  while  othersj  if  he  did  not 

himself  order,  he  at  least   did   nothing  to   hinder  or  to 

punish.     In  that  age  almost  everything  in  the  history  of 

a  nation  depended  on  the  personal  chaiacter  of  its  ruler. 

Import-      One  great   King  could  raise  a  Kingdom   to  the   highest 

jwra^^nnl      point  of  prosperity ;  one  weak  or  wicked  King  could  plunge 

of  rutewT    ^^  '*^'*^  ^^*^  lowest  depths  of  degradation.     So  it  was  with 

I  England  in  the  tenth  century.     The  fabric  of  glory  and 

dominion  which  was  built  up  by  the   labours  of  i351fred, 
^t  Eadwardj  ^thelstan,  Eadmund,  and   Eadred,  the   fabric 

^M  which  was  firmly  welded  togetlier  by  the  strong  and  peace- 

^B  ful  rule  of  Eadgar,  now  seems  to  full  to  pieces  at  the  first 

^^  touch  of  a  rigorous  and  determined  enemy.    And  yet  it  was 

^1  not  wholly  so.     The  work  of  so  many  eon<|ueror9  and  law^ 

givers  fi*om  Ecgljerht  onwards  was  not  wholly  fruitless. 
The  &a^•  England  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  master ;  but 
England  passed  into  his  hands  as  a  single  Kingdom,  re- 
taining too  her  old  dominion  over  her  vussal  principalities. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  how  completely  the  whole 
evil  was  due  to  iucompetent,  cowardly,  or  traitorous  leaders. 
The  heart  of  the  English  poo]>Ie  was  still  sound.  Wherever 
a  brave  and  honest  man  was  in  local  command,  local  re- 
sistQUce  was  as  vigorous  as  it  could  have  been  under 
.J^lfred  himself.  And  in  the  last  ngouy,  when  valour 
and  wisdom  seemed  all  too  late,  Eadmiindj  the  glorious 
son  of  the  wrctclied  ^thelred,  sttwd  forth  like  one  of  tlie 
old  heroes  of  his  house,  won  back  hnlf  t!)c  land  from  the 
invader,  and  lost  the  rest  far  more  through  guile  and 
treason  than  through  open  warfare.  The  thing  which  ia 
utterly  inexplicable  throughout  the  reigns  both  of^thelrcd 
and    of  Eadmund    in   the   strangt!    and    incomjirehensible 
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treason  of  two  or  three  Englishmen  in  hig^h  command,  chap.  v. 
It  is  equally  stranyt*  how  their  treachery"  er>uld  rejtt'atiHlly 
paralyse  the  efforts  of  a  whole  nation,  and  how,  after 
their  ^epoat<^d  trcaa^ns,  the  traitors  were  a^in  taken  into 
favour  and  eonfidcnoe  hy  the  princesi  whom  they  had 
betrayed.  Our  faets  are  minute  and  explicit;  but  wo 
of^en  need  some  explanation  of  their  causes  which  is  not 
forthcoming.  A  few  of  those  private  letters  of  which  we 
have  such  abundance  two  or  three  centuries  later  would 
pfive  us  the  key  to  many  difficulties  which  Chronicles, 
Lawsj  and  Charters  leave  wholly  insoluble. 


§  1.  i?«yw  of  Eoilward  the  Martyr.     975-979. 

Eadgar  was  succccdc<1  by  his  eldest  son  Eadward,  wltosc  Denth 

treacherous  murder,  though  he  did  not  die  in  any  cause  of  g^^     '^*'' 

religion  or  pntriotiem,  has  gained  him  the  surmime  of  the 

Martyr.    But  he  did  not  eueeeed  without  an  interregnum, 

without  a  disputed  election,  or  even  without  something 

approaching  to  a  civil  war.      It  shows  how  thoroughly 

we  are  now  standing  on  the  firm  ground  of  contemporary 

history  that  we  can  recover  :i  distinct  portraiture  of  many 

of  the  actors  in  these  scenes.     The  moment  Eadgar  was  Movement 

dead,  a  reaction  took  place  against  the  monastic   party,  tUowuiiiB, 

which  was  met  by  as  powerful  a  movement  on  their  behalf,  ^'^l''''  ^y, 
^         *  _  /Elflicro  or 

iElfherc,  the  Ealdorraau  of  the  Mercians  and  a  kinsman  Mercia ; 
of  Eadgar,'  headed  the  movement  against  the  monks,  and 
drove  them  out  of  several  churches  into  which  Eadgar's 
favour  had  introduced  them.  But  the  monks  found  jiower- 
ful  sup|M)rters  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kingdom,  where 
tiieir  cause  was  strongly  supported,  it  would  eeem  even 
in  arms,*  by  two  remarkable  men  who  then    held   the 

*  See  Appendix  AA. 

'  yt  Wig.  A.  975-     "Coogregnto  oxercita,  monajrtariA  OruntAliani 
Aot[loroiu  maxini4  BtnsDuitate  dofoadoninl/* 
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cHAF.  V.  governments  of  Kast-Anglia  and  Eesex.  jEthelwine  of 
^^^  East-Anglia,  one  of  the  founders  of  llamsey  Abbey,  is 
^theiwine  chiefly  known  for  hia  bounty  to  monastic  foundations,  to 
AngUa  whose  gratitude  he  probably  owed  his  singular  surname 
loUi^f*'*'  of  the  Friend  of  God.^  With  him  was  associatwl  bis 
maternal  uncle  Brihtnolh,  Ealdorman  of  the  Eost-Saxons,^ 
whose  lavish  gifbs  to  Ely,  Rani»cy,  and  other  monasteries, 
won  him  well  nigh  the  reputation  of  a  saint,  and  whom 
we  shall  soon  find  dying  a  hero's  death  in  the  defence  of 
Dutputwl  his  country  against  lieathen  invaders.  More  interesting 
H^^'""-^  however  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  than  these 
ecclesiastical  disputes  is  the  controversy  as  to  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Crown.  The  election  of  a  minor  is  iu  any 
case  a  thing  to  be  noticed,  and  a  dispute  between  two 
minors  is  more  remarkable  still.  Eadgar  bad  left  two 
sonSj  Eadward,  aged  about  thirteen,  the  son  of  bis  first 
wife  jEthelflaxl,  and  ^Ethelrcd,  aged  seven  years,  the 
child  of  bis  second  wife  ^IfLhry  th,  the  daughter  of  Ordgar 
and  widow  of  i^thelwold,  who,  under  the  Latinized  name 
of  Elfrida,  has  been  raadt  the  subje^it  of  so  much  strange 
romance.^  Had  Eadgar  left:  a  brother  behind  him,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would,  like  jElfred  and  Eadred, 
placed  on  the  throne  by  universal  consent.^ 
•hU.  But  there  was  no  son  of  Eadmund   living;    indeed  it  is 

not  clear  that  there  was  any  male  descendant  of  ^Elfred 
living  at  all.  There  were  indeed  persons,  like  ^tbelweard 
the  historian,*  who  were  descended  in  the  male  line  from 


SUte  of 
tbemc- 
otiasian; 
*  minority  have    Ijcen 

unavniu 


' 


*  "Anious  Dei."     Fl.  Wig.  975,  991,  993,  I016.     Seo  Appendix  AA. 
'  See  Appendii  A  A. 

*  For  a  fu!l  examination  of  her  story.  I  would  refer  to  the  artiole  in  the 
FortnigMljr  Honew,  quotiHl  aKove,  p.  g. 

*  '*  FnliiuB  Quirst- r  PatnciiM  ^'Etholwortlufi.'*  u  liu  Iblulta  (^ood  to  call 
hira^wlf,  the  ftathnr  of  the  caj-U«si  nnd  most  niengre  of  oar  Latin  Chront- 
clea,  WM  (Imoendod  {see  his  own  Prologue)  from  one  of  the  sons  of 
.^thehvd  the  Firat  who  were  excluded  to  nudte  WAjr  for  .£lfred  (sec 
above,  p.  (07). 
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jEthelwTilf  and  Ecg-ljcrht ;  but  fn  such  distant  kinsmen  cha-p.  v. 
some  unuf;ual  personal  inorit  would  probably  have  been 
Deeded  to  bring  their  claims  on  the  Crown  into  any  notice. 
At  this  moment  there  was  no  grown  man  among  the 
immediate  members  of  the  royal  family,  and  there  was 
no  one,  cither  among  strangers  or  among  more  distant 
kinsmen,  who  poeseased  that  predominant  merit  and  pre- 
dominant influence  which  marked  out  Harold  for  the 
Crown  ninety  years  later.  The  evils  of  a  minority  had 
tiierefore  to  be  endured.  Yet  it  seems  strange  tliat,  if  a 
minor  King  was  to  he  accepted,  there  could  be  any  doubt 
as  to  which  minor  was  to  be  chosen.  Eadward  is  said  to 
have  been  distinctly  recommended  by  his  father,  and  with 
good  reason.  He  was  the  elder  son,  and  though  primo- 
geniture gave  no  positive  right,  yet  it  would  surely  be 
enough  to  turn  the  scale,  even  in  a  doubtful  case,  and 
this  case,  one  would  have  thought,  was  not  doubthil.  ITie 
election  of  EadwanI  would  have  the  nnspeakable  advantage 
of  bringing  the  minority  to  an  end  six  years  sooner  than 
the  election  of  his  brother.  Yet  we  read  on  excellent 
authority^  that  there  was  a  distinct  division  of  sentiment 
among  the  electors,  and  that  a  strong  party  supported  the 
child  y£thelred  agiiinst  the  boy  Kadward.  In  this  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  ser  the  influence  of  the  widowed  Lady" 
.i^tllflhryth,  in  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
state-  And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  party  Purtj  nf 
of^lfthryth  was  the  party  of  the  monks.  She  was,  hy  ^f^^^^^ 
her  first  marriage,  the  sister-in-law  of  /Kthelwine,  and  we  ™o"*'"' 
find  sevcru)  signs  that  Dunstan  and  the  monks  were  not 
BO  all-powerful  under  Eadward  as  they  had  been  under  his 
father.    It  was  therefore  a  distinct  sacrifice  of  their  party 


'  PL  Wig.  975.     ^Me  Aj^pcndix  BD. 

'  Ths  eorraot  dewriptJon  is  "  tiie  OM  Ijuly."  See  Chron.  (Abingdon). 
1051.  Ijady  {Ulrfdifft^,  it  will  bo  reinemberod,  Dot  Qtiten,  is  the  uaofti 
title  of  tho  wifs  of  n  West-Saxoo  King. 
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1^  Bnniah- 
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tioo  of 

919- 


to  their  oountiy,  when  Dtinstan  and  bis  fellow  Archbishop 
Oswald  settled  the  controversy  by  a  vijjorous  appeal  on 
behalf  of  Eadward,  nrging  the  will  of  the  late  King,  and 
no  doubt  enlurf^n^  also  on  the  naanifeet  expediency  of  the 
choice.  Kadward  was  accordingly  elected,  crowned,  and 
anointed.  Bnt  that  his  short  reign  was  not  wholly  favour- 
ftblc  to  the  monastic  party  may  lie  inferred  by  the  continu- 
ance of  the  controversy,  and  the  holding  of  several  synods 
to  discuss  the  ]>oints  at  issue.'  We  may  sec  a  similar 
influence  at  work  in  the  banishraeut  of  Earl  Ostac,  a  special 
favourite  of  Eatlgnr,  whose  punishment  and  its  injustice 
are  bitterly  lamented  by  our  Ijest  uuthoritieB.*  It  will  bo 
remembered  that,  when  the  last  Northumbrian  King  was 
overthrown  by  Kadred,  the  government  of  the  country  was 
entrusted  to  an  Earl  of  the  King's  choice.  Oswulf,  thus 
api>ointed  by  Eadred,  ruled  over  all  Northumljerland,  till 
Kadgar  again  divided  the  old  Kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and 
Deira,  giving  the  northern  province  to  Oswulf  and  th« 
•oathom  to  Oslac.*  On  Osloc's  banishment,  the  whole 
seems  to  have  been  again  united  under  Waltheof,  who 
was  probably  of  the  family  of  Oswulf,  and  of  whose  own 
descendants  wo  shall  often  hear  again. 


§  2.  From  fA$  election  t^f  A^tkelred  to  ike  Jirst  dUput/t 
mth  Normandy.     979-1000. 


Eadward,  after  a  four  years'  reign,  was  cruelly  murdered. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  foul  deed  was  done  by  the 
instigation,  if  not  by  the  personal  order,  of  his  step-mother 

*  8m  Endmor,  u.  «.,  Oiberu,  II3,  mnd  Liogard'e  note,  Hint,  of  England, 

i.174- 

'  FL  Wig.  A.  976.  Tht)  pooniH  in  the  OhronicloB  ovrtunl;  Bcem  to  me 
to  eonnoct  the  baniiihmftat  of  Oslac  with  the  prcdomiiuuioc  of  jClfhero  ftud 
the  aiili-Dannastic  [>Jul^. 

*  See  Appendix  KK. 
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jBlfthiyth,^  whose  son  jEthelred  was  uow  ck-cted  at  the 
age  of  ten  years.*  For  thirty-seven  years  Knghiod  was 
governed  hy  him  or  in  his  HAxae,  and  afler  Dnnetan  was 
gone^  the  roign  of  ^thelred  meant  only  the  reign  of  his 
unworthy  favourites.  The  world  soon  learned  how  gre.*»t 
was  the  cliangc  when  the  Imperial  sceptre  of  Britain  was 
no  longer  grasped  by  the  hand  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful. 
jEthelred  hod  not  Ijeeu  two  years  on  the  throne  when  the 
Danish  invasions  began  again.  The  whole  interest  of  the 
history  so  completely  gathers  round  this  fearful  scourge  that 
we  may  pass  swiftly  by  the  few,  and  mostly  unfortunate, 
events  of  internal  history  which  are  handed  down  to  us. 
In  one  year  London  was  burned,  seemingly  by  one  of  those 
occidental  fires  which,  then  and  long  after,  were  so  com- 
mon and  BO  destructive  in  cities  where  the  buildings  were 
mainly  of  wood.  In  another  year,  owing  to  some  internal 
sedition  the  cau:%  of  which  is  not  explained,  /Ethelred, 
then  a  youth  of  pcventeen,  l>e8ieged  the  town  of  Rochester, 
and  being  unable  to  take  it,  ra\'Bged  the  lands  of  the 
Bishoprick.^  In  another  year  we  hear  of  an  epidemic 
fever,  and  of  a  murrain  among  beaiits,  seemingly  the  fore- 
runner of  the  modem  cattle-plngiie,  which  raged  through 


CHAP.  V. 


Death  of 
Paostaa- 


London 
bumed. 
y87. 

(Chron.an(l 
yiur,  Wijj.) 

8ie;re  of 
R^ichester. 

9S6. 


987. 


'  Tiio  Cltroniclcs  bitUirly  Ijuiieiit  the  crime,  without  ineotiuning  thn 
crisuaal.  Florcnco  diulmcUy  chnfgea  ^Idbryth  with  it.  In  the  hnndii  of 
WllliAiD  !vF  MitlincMbury  (it.  l6i)  Uie  Ktory  becomeii  h  romanco,  whlcli  (*ottf 
(nA  details  in  thosR  of  Bromtnn  (X  Soriptt.  ft;}  et  wqq.).  The  tJiit^ 
dkium  of  William  of  MnlmQtihury  (ii.  165),  that  ^Ifhorc  lind  a  linnd  id 
Eadward'ii  death,  ia  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  tho  hi«tury.  See 
Ghron.  980 ;  Fl.  Wig.  979. 

*  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  tlie  inuredihle  atory  in  GoKelln'i 
Life  of  Saint  Eadgylh  (MabiUon,  Ann.  Ord.  Bon.  vii.  611),  that  thu  Witan 
or  aomu  of  them  ("  regni  jirocftnw")  wished  to  cliooao  hia  hcroino,  a 
natural  dnughter  of  Endear  and  alroady  a  profesaed  nun,  aa  Lndy  in 
ber  own  ri^bt.  A  femaia  reign  liad  not  been  hoard  of  siaoe  Lhe  dayi  of 
Sexburh. 

*  Chron.  and  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  The  bcginningii  of  a  If^ndatj  ventinn 
may  be  8«en  iu  WilUmm  of  Malmoshury  (ii.  165)  and  Roger  of  Wendover 


983. 
Banuli- 
DJent  of 
.Blfric. 
986. 


^ 


0H*.p.  V.  the  whole  of  Eng-l.ind  in  a  way  unknown  to  Ibnner  times.' 
1>eftth  of  Besides  these  misfortunes  of  ditTerent  kinds,  j^U'here  of 
Mercia  died,  and  was  Buccoeded  in  hie  Ealdormauship  by 
his  son  iElfrie,  who  was  banished  some  years  afterwards, 
we  arc  not  told  for  wbat  cause.  The  first  marriage  of 
jEthelred  to  the  daiigrbter  of  one  of  his  noblcEt,  whose 
name  and  parentage  are  nncertain,  and  the  birth  of  his 
sons  j^itbelstan  and  Eadmund,  afterwards  the  renowned 
Ironside,  must  also  be  placed  within  this  period,- 


From  these  obscure  domestic  events  we  turn  to  the 
terrible  drama  of  the  Danish  wars.  This  new  series  of 
invasions,  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  submission  of  all 
England  to  a  Danish  King,  form  the  third  and  last 
period  of  Danish  warfare.  But  the  third  period,  after 
80  long  an  inter\'al,  is  as  it  were  ushered  in  by  a  kind 
of  repetition  of  the  two  earlier  periods.  Before  the 
great  attack  on  the  Kingdom  of  England  by  a  King  of 
all  Denmark,  we  find  a  short  porifKi  of  mere  plunder 
and  a  short  period  of  attempted  settlement.  During  the 
first  years  of  ^thelred  the  Danish  invasions  once  more 
become  mere  piratical  incursions.  Then  for  a  few  years 
thoy  cease  altogether.  Then  they  begin  a  second  time, 
in  a  8ha|jc  which  seems  to  imply  intended  settlement, 
and  which  presently  grows  into  regular  political  conquest. 
The  leading  s])irit  of  all  these  invasions  was  Swegen,^  the 
son  of  Harold  Blaatand,  the  Danish  King  who  played  so 
important  a  part  iu  the  affairs  of  Normandy.  And  for  a 
while  there  appears  by  his  side  another  rover  of  the  North, 


fir«t,  with 
mere  plun- 
derinjf  in- 
cursioDH, 
[980-983]; 

tlien  Kt- 
tcutiiU  at 
aettlvniuTit, 
[988^J3l- 

ClwimeterB 
of  Bvegvn 
nf  Pen- 
mnrk  nnd 
OJafof 
Norway. 


'  Fl.  Wig.  987.  Tho  Eugliah  and  Welsh  Chroniolon  both  pat  tho  catUfl- 
pla^ue  a  year  eariicr,  au<)  dn  nnt  mention  the  di^enao  nmuiig  men. 

'  On  the  contradictory  Btateuieutu  as  to  ^thelrod'n  finit  n-ifo  and  her 
ohUdran,  see  Appoodix  KR. 

•  The  full  form  of  this  nanio,  Svf^n,  lit  alwayu  usl-U  by  the  English 
GhmniclcrB  ;  )nit  in  Dnnisli  prfinunnxtion  it  leums  bo  hitvo  Ttmcn  alrendy 
cutdowD  into  Srein  or  iSm.     Ttic  Lutin  forms  are  Swuiiu  and  Sveno. 
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trhose  career  was,  if  possible,  stranger  than  his  own,  the  chap.  v. 
famous  Olaf  Trrggvesson  of  Norway.  But  it  is  hard  in- 
deed to  force  the  entries  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which 
hardly  ever  touch  upon  the  internal  affairs  of  Scandinavia,' 
into  a^rreeuient  with  the  half  fabulous  narratives  in  the 
Danish  historians  and  in  the  Norweg^ian  Sa^s.  Swe^-^n, 
baptized  in  his  infancy,  and  held  at  the  font  by  an  Imperial 
god-father,  had  received  the  name  of  Otto,  as  Guthrum 
received  the  name  of  ^tliclstan.''  But  he  cast  away  his 
new  name  and  his  new  faith,  and  waged  war  against  his 
Christian  father  on  behalf  of  Thor  and  Odin.=  The  life  of 
Olaf,  as  told  in  the  Safjas  of  his  coimtry,*  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  either  in  history  or  in  romance.  The  posthumous 
cliild  of  a  murdered  King  and  a  fugitive  Queen,  he  is  sold 
as  a  slave  in  Esthonia,  he  flourishes  through  court  favour 
in  Russia,  ho  wins  principalities  by  marriage  in  AVendland 
ami  in  England,  and  is  converted  to  Christianity  by  an 
Abbot  in  the  Scilly  Islanda.  The  early  life  of  Swegen  too 
is  connected  by  tradition  with  England ;  he  is  said  to  have 
been  driven  from  Denmark,  to  have  sought  for  shelter  in 
England,  and,  wheu  repelled  by  iEthelred,  to  have  taken 
refnge  for  a  time  at  the  more  hospitable  court  of  Kenneth 
of  Scotland.'^  It  is  highly  probable  that  Swegen  took  a 
part  as  a  private  Wiking  in  the  first  three  years  of  piracy, 
which  chiefly  devastate*!  the  shores  of  Wessex  and  Kent. 
The  presence  of  Olaf  in  England  may  also  be  inferred  from 


'  Thii  u  in  marked  ooDlrasl  to  the  &fiatre  of  the  Empire,  on  wtiicb  onr 
Chroniclors  evidontlj  kept  k  carefal  eye,  and  of  wliieh  they  contain  Tniiny 

DOtiCQS. 

*  See  the  S«gK  of  Olnf  Tryj^^enoo,  c.  ig ;  Lain^r.  i.  395.  Sweden  a 
called  Suein  Ottu  by  Aduu  of  Bremoa,  ii.  35. 

*  Adnm  Brera.  u.  *. ;  Siau  Gram.  lib.  s.  p.  185.  cd.  Hafn.  1644. 

*  Stw  Lbtt  "  8a^i  om  OloEFTryggwaason."  "  HiatoriaOLu  Try^wie  F3ii." 
Uptmla.  1G91,  wr  Liaitig's  Sea-Km^'-ii  of  Norway,  i.  367. 

*  Adnm  Brcni.  ii.  ^2  ;  Saxo,  lib.  x.  p.  188.  Swogvn,  already  King,  in 
driven  out  by  EIric  of  Sweden.  To  reooncilo  the  cbrcjuolugy  u  hopeleai. 
Saxo  calk  the  Kiigludi  King  £adwatU. 
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thu  stHtomoni  that  Cheshire  was  ravaged  hy  euemies  who 
are  distinctly  pointed  out  as  Norwegians.*  That  Swegen 
indeed  had  a  hand  in  the  earlier  inearsion.*;  is  almost  proved 
by  an  interval  of  peace  succeeding  them.  This  interval 
donhtiess  represents  the  time  of  Sweden's  parricidal  war 
with  hie  father,  which  is  quite  enough  to  account  for  the 
cessation  of  his  attacks  upon  England.  After  six  years' 
intermission,  the  invasions  began  again  with  an  att-ick  on 
Watchet  on  the  western  coast  of  Somersetshire,  in  which 
several  English  Thegns  were  killed,  but  the  Danes  were 
at  last  beaten  off.*  Three  years  later,  a  much  more  serious] 
attack  was  made  on  the  east  of  Englaml,  seemingly  with 
the  intention  of  making  a  settlement.  Tliis  seems  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  expedition ;  the  leaders  were  Justin  and 
(juthmnnd,  sons  of  Steitan,  and  there  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  0!af  Trj'ggvesson  himself  was  present  also.* 
They  plundered  Ipswich  and  thence  advanced  into  Essex, 
where  the  brave  Ealdnrman  Brihtnoth  met  them  in  bottle 
at  Maldon.  The  hero  of  the  monks  was  also  the  hero  of 
the  soldiers,  and  the  exploits  and  death  of  the  valiant 
Ealdorman  were  sung  in  strains  which  rank  among  the 
noblest  eflbrts  of  Teutonic  poetry,*     It  is  a  relief  to  turn 

'  Chron.  A.  980.     "  And  \>^  ilcau  ^eare  WHit  Le^eoeostorecfr  gchergiHl 
tnun  norfS  ecijilicriga."    Florenco  ban,  more  dintmcUy ,  "  Civitatia  Logionum 
prorinoia  a  Norwegennlins  pinvtiii  duvnatatur."    Nortlimert  of  nil  kinds  arv  \ 
often  confounded  under  ihu  namo  nf  Daneii,  but  nnno  but  geniiino  Nonre- 
gutns  an  Hkel;  to  he  Hjiukeu  of  bi  this  way.    Leic(itjt(.<r  here,  as  often,  U  1 
not  tbo  midtanr)  Leicciitcr.  hut  Cbttstor. 

*  Chron.  FL  Wi^.  In  annn.  "Ooda  bo  DQfeniflca  Thegen**  mm  Icined^ 
■Ccordiuf,'  to  the  Clironicles.  Florenco  calbi  hira  "Satn^ta  Domnnnue,**  as 
if  h«  had  htsKin  Eatdorinan  of  the  Khiro. 

*  The  Chronictea  gire  no  names ;  Florence  mentions  Justin  and  Gnthmnnd  ; 
but  tlie  treaty  pree«ntly  to  be  mentioned,  f^vea  the  naiut;  of  Olnfiw  well. 

*  The  original  Oid-Engliph  text  in  printci]  in  Tliorpe'ii  ^Vnalocla  Anglo- 1 
Saxonicn,  p.  131  ;  there  in  a  modem  Kagtwli  tmnHlution  in  Conylware's 
niuiitrationR  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry,  xc.  The  pneniii,  of  which  unfortil* 
naiely  the  beginning  and  ending  are  lost,  u  evidently  local  and  contem- 
porary. 1  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  aooopt  the  main  fiicts  of  tho  battle 
aiid  Uw  nameii  of  the  fictora  as  tniNtworthy:  maoh  more  to  than  if  thoy 
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from  the  wretohutl  picture  of  misgovernment  and  treaolieiy  ciup.  v. 
which  the  reig:ii  of  i£lhc*Lnxl  prcficnts,  and  to  hcur  the 
deeds  of  ono  of  the  few  righteous  who  were  left  told  in  our 
own  ancient  tongue  in  verses  which  echo  the  true  ring  of 
the  bat  tie- pieces  of  Homer.  The  light  of  MaUlon  is  the 
only  battle  of  the  days  of  /Ethelred  of  which  any  iniuute 
details  ore  preserved,  and  every  detail  throws  tight  on 
something  in  the  manners  or  the  military  tactics  of  the 
age.  The  battle  took  place  near  the  town  of  jMuldon,  ou 
the  banbf  of  the  tidal  river  Pantfl}  now  called  the  Black- 
water.  The  town  lies  ou  a  hill;  immediately  at  its  base 
ItowB  one  branch  of  the  rivers  while  another,  still  crossed 
by  a  mcdiievul  bridge.  Hows  at  a  little  distance  to  tlic 
north.  The  Banish  ships  seem  to  have  lain  in  the  branch 
nearest  to  the  town,  and  their  crews  must  have  occupied 
the  space  between  the  two  streams,  while  Brihtnoth  came 
to  tlie  rescue  from  the  north.  Ho  seems  to  have  halted  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Heybridge,'  having 
both  streams  between  him  and  the  town.  He  rode  to  the 
spot,  but  when  he  had  dmwn  up  his  army  in  order,  he 
alightt^d  from  his  horse  and  took  his  place  among  his  own 
household  troops.^  These  were  men  bound  to  lum  by  that 
traditional  tie  of  personal  fidelity  handed  on  from  the  days 
of  the  earliest  records  of  the  Teutonic  race.  Like  Harold 
at  Senloc,  Brihtnoth  fought  on  foot ;  an  English  King  or 

were  found  id  a  Lntin  jinise  chrotiiclo  n  oentnr^or  two  later.  Tho  speeches, 
no  Joiibtj  arc,  like  moot  •poeclies  in  history,  tho  ioTention  of  the  poet. 

'  The  cliuroh,  a  tniWHive  BoniAneiujui:  huilding,  may  aui  unlikely  have 
beeu  niae<l,  like  bo  many  oUier  clturckea  ou  Lattla-fiuMs,  to  oomuietuomte 
the  event. 

■  "  |7a  ho  bitfde  ]wt  raid  pter  bim  loofosk  wtea, 

f»gre  getrynuutid,  >ST  lie  his  beorftvrertxl 

he  Uhto  ^  mid  loodon,  holdo-t  witt^."    (Tliorpe,  p.  15a.) 

Tills  "haorS-vernd"  or  htartX  company  are  the  [icrsonal  followini;  or  comi' 
<a<M«(Me  above,  p,  85)  nf  Iku  ctad*;  lo  ilieir  expluitu  Lho  pmia  b  chiefly 
daroted.  This  battle  of  Maldoii,  like  all  our  battki),  will  bo  found  to  con- 
tain uiauy  details  leading  to  the  illustmfcion  of  the  Inst  and  greatest  UttUe 
on  Henlnc. 


THE   DANISH    CONQUEST   OP    KNOLAXD. 

oiur.  V.  Ealdorman  used  his  lioree  only  to  cony  him  to  and  from 
the  field  of  battle ;  in  the  actual  combat  the  first  in  rank 
was  bound  to  share  every  danjj^r  of  his  lowlier  comrades.* 
The  Wikings  now  sent  a  herald,  oiFering  to  withdraw  and 
go  back  to  their  ships,  on  payment  of  money  to  be  assessed 
at  their  own  discretion.  Rrihtnoth  of  course  indigiiantly 
refused  any  such  demand  ;  steel  and  not  gfold  was  the 
only  metal  that  could  jud^  between  him  and  them.  The 
two  hosts  now  stood  on  opposite  sides  of  the  water,  a  deep 
and  narrow  channel,  which,  as  the  tide  was  coming  in, 
could  not  be  at  once  crossed.  The  bridge,  a  still  older  pre- 
decessor doubtless  of  that  which  still  remains,  was  occupied, 
at  Bribtnoth's  order,  by  three  champions  whose  exploit 
reminds  us,  like  some  other  incidents  of  the  battle,  of  one 
of  tlie  most  famous  tales  in  the  poetical  history  of  Rome. 
The  dauntless  three  who  kept  the  bridge  at  Maldon  were 
Wnlfstan  the  eon  of  Ceoln,  iSlfhero,  and  Maccus,  the  name 
of  which  last  cham|>ion  may  suggest  some  curious  inquiries 
as  to  his  origin. '■'  Till  the  tide  turned,  the  two  armies 
stood  facing  each  other,  eager  for  battle,  but  unable  to  do 


'  WilliAin  DrMalmesburysaysof  Harold  (Hi.  141),  "R«x  ipM  |iede«juxtA 
vexiltnro  stabat  cum  fratribuii,  ut,  in  communo  [Kaiciilo  nquaW,  nuiuo  <lo 
fugft  cogitiLret."  So  Brihtuoih  bidu  liis  men  form  a  firm  rank  witb  the 
"  board-wall "  or  line  uf  tibie!d« ; 

"  Hu  bt  sceoldoD  vt-indau,  Rihte  hooldun 

And  Jkidd  atede  healdan,  Fi»te  mid  folnnim. 

And  bitd  l4et  hyra  mmlaii  And  no  forhttdon  na."  (p,  13J.) 

Mr.  Conjbenre  mutoiik  tbe  menniii};  Crf  tbc  {lossage  and  thu  tacticH  of  Um 
Eugliib  anny  wbou  bo  tnui«late<l  "and  ]iouo  atedc  bealdan,"  "bow  lu 
guide  Uieir  MteetU."     It  lucan*  "  buw  to  bold  ibuir  stead  or  place. " 

Tbe  En(;li*h  habit  of  6gbting  on  foot  ii  noticed  witli  soma  exaggeration 
in  tfaa  earlieit  dtiscriptioD  of  our  nation  ;  ti\m}un  li  ctVi  irdyru*  ^liAtrra 
fia^fii^mir  6v  ■}M«<'f  Kcr/Mf  01  nfiTiwraj  otrti,  ft  rt  rJtt  lyfi$o\^t,  vt^ol  tariv 
n't  tV  ''*"■  <*^1  '^'^  twwi^tr  iLtt.tK^njToi,  4XA'  oWi  Tttto*-  8  ti  inyri  ^imy 
4wltrraff0ai  tripiat  ivftffaivii,  k.t.  A.     (Prokop.  Bell.  Gutii.  iv.  20.) 

'  The  only  other  .Maccua  whom  I  know  anything  of  U  the  UikUr*kiD|g 
of  Man,  who  was  one  of  the  princon  who  rowed  Eadgor  on  the  Dee.  Bat 
what  cuold  be,  or  any  on«  of  bu  fnuiily  or  nation,  be  doing  la  Ifac  Camitattia 
of  Ml  E^onnan  of  tbc  East^xons ' 
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raoru  than  exchange  a  few  fliglits  of  arrows.  At  last  the  chap.  v. 
turu  of  tlie  title  made  the  ford  passable ;  the  Northmen 
liegao  to  cross,  and  Brihtuoth,  perhaps  with  a  sort  of 
chivalrous  feeling'  which  was  doubtless  utterly  tiirown  away 
npon  such  enemies,  allowed  large  numbers  of  thera  to  pass 
unhindered.'  And  now  the  fight  began  in  earnest.  Tlie 
Knglish  stood,  as  at  Sonlac,  in  the  array  common  to  them 
and  their  enemies,  a  strong  line  or  rather  wedge  of  in- 
fantry, formiag  a  wall  with  their  shields.  As  in  tiie  old 
Roman  battles,  the  fight  began  with  the  hnrling  of  the 
javelins,  and  was  carried  on  in  close  combat  with  the 
broadsword.'*'  Brihtnoth  was  wounded  early  in  tlie  battle, 
and  bis  sisttfr's  son  Wulfmier  was  disabled.  But  the 
brave  old  chief  went  on  fighting,  and,  after  slaying 
several  Wikings  with  his  own  hand,  he  was  cut  down, 
and  two  galluut  followers  who  fought  at  his  side  were 
slain  with  him.  One  of  these  was  another  WiUfrnter,  the 
young  son  of  Wulfstan,  who  fought  by  hie  lord  while  his 
father  was  guarding  the  bridge.  Ailer  the  death  of  the 
valiant  Ealdorraan,  the  thoroughly  Homeric  character  of 
the  story  comes  out  more  strongly  than  ever.  The  fight 
over  the  body  of  Brihtnoth  sounds  like  the  fight  over  the 
body  of  Patroklos,'  or  like  that  Inter  day  when 

'  Compare  liowttrer  the  Uiscusaiuri  among  tbc  revolted  KnnAiui  tw  to 
enMBiog  tbe  Mftundros.  Herrxl.  v.  ii8.  CT.  on  the  other  band  th«  chal- 
Uioge  to  crcM  the  Wear  given  by  Eilwanl  the  Third  to  Uio  Scot*  in  1327. 
FrolMart,  1.  0.  xix.  (roL  i.  p.  20,  ed.  1559);  Longnmn.  Edward  III.  i.  14. 

•  The  weapon  of  cloec  fight  at  Maldnn,  aa  ni  Bninanlurb.  wii«  uii  both 
oidc*  the  Hvrtm].  The  Dauiah  axe  hHil  nut  yet  beea  iutnxiuced  intu  Kag- 
bud,  and  as  Inte  as  Stamfordhridgc  HarQld  Huntnula  wieHeJ  Uie  HWord. 
The  Ml  i»  twice  luenlioned.  and  it  i»  put  inU>  the  hand  of  Brihtnoth  htmaelf ; 
but  it  la  plain  that  the  bill  hrre  Rpoken  of  was  n  sword  aod  oot  aa  axe ; 
"  Oa  UyrhtnoS  braed 
Bill  of  8oe1$e, 

Br^  and  bnin-ecg."     (p.  136.) 
JSarlier  in  the  poem  the  defensive  and  offensive  weaponfl  of  tlio  Knglish 
appear  distinctly  as  "Bord  and  brdd  HwunJ."    The  w^rly  m»c  of  thu  epithet 
"  brown  "  applied  to  a  sword,  common  in  hktcr  balladii,  nhould  be  noticed. 

■  The  HkunBMt  itnick  Mr.  Oonybeare  rtron^ly,  p.  Ixxxviii. 


'f¥fH  /^M^«,  f^^  /^«lf  fti\^UUm  fftt^  wnfftif^  the  hoAy-gmid 
Hf  tiiH  fitiitHt  iwftt,  imt  hfifihtjffi  whtma  names  are  handed 
fitmu  Ui  }ftf>Mf(|  Hti  (MrUt  Mui  <Mw%  the  BonsofOdda, 
f>ff|^Hf  {U¥\¥  (\n\y  Ui  iUti\r  lord  wht  htui  Hhonm  them  sach 
(HfMHf«t  HMfl  flMit  IVftlti  ihti  fiiiMf  tmvinf^  hiH  body  in  the 
IiHImN  tif  IiIh  aiiMittlMM,  (foilHo  nvnn  added  the  fiirther 
kHHKHli  itf  (MiMMiilH(f  \\\p  hiifHti  OH  whivh  BHhtnoth  had 
tUtdiMt  Id  IUm  ttii|il,  Nil  thtti  iniuiy  thouK:1it  that  it  was  the 
I^HhlHlMmH  t(im>H)|f  whu  Itml  11ml,*  Tho  Kiiji^lish  were  thus 
l-hvuWM  t«^MH*u(\wloh  I  Ww  TurtroM  of  shields  ^vas  broken." 
^\%^  mv\\\^  M  \\\\\*  *t«u»  U\  umn^rlo  tho  Inxh-  of  Brihtnoth, 
H^^^y     'Mi\\  S\^  nm  \<\\'  hw  iwstA  MM  A  lr\»j*h\\*    But  the  6ght 


HW  vJf    IW^   W^^V^I^V    wW<iM*v    vNMNUKtOtt   to   Gw*  ami 
K>J^S^  W/tAHt^  ^#A».«>^  «bt<  \|t,-4NHtttt(» ;  *  t^tfrv  $.'CE^il  .£^i^er*& 

>*;\-,*     v..    ;.    *v. 
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Lr»ng,  and  LeofsunUj  und  others  whoso  numes  live  only  in  uhap.  v. 
the  nameless  poef  s  verse,  but  among  wliora  one  must  not 
be  forgotten,  one  whose  description  shows  that,  deep  as 
were  the  corruptions  of  Englisli  life  under  this  wretched 
reign,  there  was  at  least  room  left  for  lowly  merit  to  raise 
itself  to  honour.  This  was  Dunnere,  a  churl  by  bii'th, 
but  whose  rank  is  spoken  of  without  the  least  shadow  of 
contempt,  and  whose  words  and  deeds  placed  him  on  a 
level  with  the  noblest  of  liis  coinnules.  In  short,  tlie  whole 
personal  following  of  the  Bast-Saxon  Ealdorman  seems  to 
have  fought  and  fallen  around  his  body.  The  heathen  had 
the  victory  J '  but  the  defeat  of  the  Knglish  seems  to  have 
been  bj'  no  means  decisive.  We  do  not  read  that  the  Danes 
were  able  to  spoil  or  bum  the  town,  according  to  their 
nsual  custom,  and  the  body  of  Biihtnoth  was  earned  otTHUbnrial"' 
in  sal'ety  and  found  a  worthy  resting-place.  On  an  island'^  ^' 
in  the  great  fen  region  between  Mercia  and  East-Anglia, 
on  an  elevation  which  in  that  part  of  Britain  jmsscs  for 
a  considerable  hill»  the  virgin  Queen  ^iCthclthr^'th  (the 
Etheldreda  of  hagiology)  had,  three  centuries  before,  for- 
saken every  duty  of  royal  and  married  life,  to  rule  ovei' 
a  sisterhood  which  proved  fruitful  in  saints  of  royal  birth.^ 
Thus  arose  the  great  monastery  of  Ely ;  but,  like  many 
other  religious  houses,  it  was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  great 
Danish  invasion  of  the  ninth  century.  When  the  monks 
were  in  the  height  of  their  power  imder  Eadgar,  Bishop 
^thelwold,  their  great  patron,  chose  the  forsaken  site  for 
a  new  foundation ;  a  church  was  built,  and  a  body  of  monks 
took  possession  of  the  former  home  of  sainted  princesses. 
Among  the  benefactors  of  the  new  house  the  pious  Ealdor- 
man of  the  East-Saxons  was  one  of  the  chief.  The  first 
Abbot,  whether  from  kindred  or  from  accident,  bore  the 


'  Fl.  Wt^.  A.  991.  "Utrinque  in5nita  multituilioe  ctes.1,  ipa«  Dux  oc- 
caboit,  Daiiicn  vero  fortuna  ricnt."  Tlie  Ely  huttorinn  trien  hanl  to  ropre- 
BflDt  the  luittiti  ou  a  victory.  '  See  her  life  io  DieJa,  iv.  19,  30. 

VOL.   I.  T 


THIS  VAMma  cxfKQPMr  or  Ewaovn. 


fUMr.  V.  mm$  MMM  At  tii«  UffMffacicfr  the  £«Uoniiaa.  He,  mooat^ng 
Ur  Uw  hipmd,  <li0(l  a  nartyr'*  deiUi,  tfaroogfa  the  iMrhiii>' 
Uotm  of  the  fiiuly  yKlilhrytb,  Uie  aowortbj  nieoe  of  the 
pivni  tbielUui^'  Ttui  iwooiid  Abbot  i£l£nge  was  cmniyiPtod 
with  DHhtiiolh  by  th«  tie  of  mutual  beoefite.  He  aow 
llSiiiMUKl  to  tho  place  of  alatighter,  and  carried  off  the  body 
of  NO  icreat  a  benefaetffr  of  bis  house.  The  remains  of 
Hrihtnoth  won;  hurit^d  in  Lhc  newly  hallowed  minster,  the 
huiiililo  iimli'ceautor  tA'  Ihu  moiit  i>tately  and  varied  ol*  Eng- 
UrulV  vuihedral  ehureh^'M,  Under  ite  mighty  lantern  the 
lirtivp  ritid  ifiniw  ICuklnrnmn  Hlofit  in  peace,  till,  under  pre- 
lonwi  i»f  ri'Mloiuiidii,  Iu'h  lioiu*  were  disturbed  by  the  savages 
ofliU  of  ihu  uiglittHUitli  century.  His  widow  .KlheUlu>il  shared  his 
iUtiiwiitiiHi  J  dovotinji  to  the  liotiko  of  Saint  /Ethelthryth.  She  added  to 
liiii  ^i'^"  *^f  huifU;  Hhe  olFerrd  a  bnieelet  of  gold,  probably 
|>art  III' tho  iiihi)fiiia  of  hiii  ottiot*;  and  t<lie  adorned  the  minster 
with  I'ho  gitV  whiohj  if  it  stirvivod,  wuuld  rank  among  tb»'l 
tnoiti  proci^iti*  monuments  of  the  histiiry  and  art  of  the  age. 
Kly  onw  *M»ild  rival  Ituyeux  ;  the  industry  and  the  conjqgai 
low  of  tlic  widow  of  tho  Kaat^Saxou  Kaldorman  were 
\vm  t^ntotui  than  tho^  of  tho  wif«  of  the  Xonnan  King: 
Aiuiotg  the  choicest  treMuree  of  Ely  under  her  fii«t  Bishops j 
«  hwMlved  amI  twvoty  years  later,  wae  (he  eh 
tifUy  w  whleK  the  lievotios  of  .£thcttK4  hmk 
the  giimom  ileedh  of  the  hcrt>  of  MaUoo.* 

lariM  «f  HVffMMbUac  JEM^ik  m  «  wiadl.  a  is  Ika  Htmej  of  • 
Ik  AimM  U  Mwhiwrt  Ika  Iiafcijlli  i  fini  hn 


tilft 

wliloW 


kUu  Kly 
'I'ltltMirj. 


""^  'Yn  «b*  )l^wa  "P^nnj  i»  imOi  ifa«  ««*.  of  i^««tt 
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At  Mnldou  the  invadere  had  gained  a  victory,  but  it  was   chap.  v. 
a  victory  whicJi  showwl  what  Englishmen  could  still  do 
when  they  bad  men  of  the  old  stamp  bo  lead  them.     But 
the  dnstordly  flight  of  the  sons  of  Odda  showed  that  Eng- 
land also  contained  men  of  another  temper.    And  unhappily 
the  policy  of  ^thelred  was  now  guided  hy  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Godric,  not  by  men  of  the  stamp  of  Brihtnoth. 
The  ignominious  payment  of  money,  which  the  })rave  old 
Ealdorman  had  so  indignantly  refused,  was  the  only  means 
of  safety  which  suggested  itself  to  a  King  in    the  first 
vigour  of  youth  and  to  his  chief  counsellors  in  Church  and 
State.     The  year  which  beheld  the  ftght  of  Maldon  beheld  The  Djihm 
also,  for  the  first  time,  the  Lord  of  all  Britain  stoop  to  buy  off. 
peace  for  money  from  a  few  ship-crews  of  heathen  pirates.'  ^^' 
This  was  the  beginning  of  that  senseless  and  fatal  system 
of  looking  to  gold  to  do  the  work  of  steel,  of  trusting  to 
barbarians  who  never  kept  their  promises,  and  who  natu- 
rally, as  soon  as  they  had  spent  one  instalment  of  tribute, 
cnmc  back  again  to  extort  more.     But  this  obvious  lesson 
was  one  which  yEthelred   and   his  advisers  seemed  never 
ahle  to  learn.     The  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  under  men 
like  Brihtnoth  wns  ready  for  vigorous  resistance,  was  thus 
quenched,  and  its  energy  frittered  away.      The  evil  coun-  Advisenil 
sellers  who  stand  charged  with  the  infamy  of  first  suggest-  nieMtin  ;* 
ing  this  unhappy  measure  were  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
the  nation.     The  great  Dunstan  was  dead ;  he  was  taken 
away  from  the  evil  to  come  in  the  very  year  in  which  the 
ijivaaionfl  began  again.     After  a  momentary  occupation  of 


'  Tbe  Chroniclea  my  expresaly.  "  On  ^mn  genre  niAD  genDddo  Net  mtm 
ge&ld  (rrtst  gnUil  Denucum  loannuin,"  ftc.  But  there  ia  ■  curious  piece  of 
eviilenco  to  nhow  thkt  ttio  poKtubiiity  of  Bucb  a  aieaiiuru  wiu  thought  of  long 
before.  In  tho  will  nf  King  Kadrcd  iu  tbe  Liber  Je  Hytlu,  [i.  153,  he  leftvea 
lixteen  bunilrcd  pouniU  "  Co  (•an  )>irt  hi  mege  tnAgikii  hc^n^gor  and  hiffvnne 
here  Aim  /ram  nrra/'M>r,  ffi/ hie  br\>ur/cn..''  The  tnftniiacripL  seema  to  be 
very  corrupt,  but  there  cnn  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nteaninR.  The  wonJn  are 
left  out  in  the  Ijitin  and  kt^r  Kngliiih  voraioai  wliich  follow. 

T  2 


tngenr, 
Arab- 

bifihnp  of 

bury, 
[990-994] ; 


kEaMoniuui 


.  ami  E-atilor 


Peace  pur* 

the  North- 

n«ii. 

991. 


the  metropolitan  tliroac  by  ^Uiolgar,  Bishop  of  the  South- 
Saxonp,  who  died  the  next  year,  the  primacy  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Sif^rie,  Bishop  of  Wiltshire  or  Komsbury.  The  first 
act  of  thif  prelate  \va«  to  dnve  out  the  secular  priest*  from 
the  metropolitan  charoh,  where,  strange  to  say,  Dunstan 
had  tolerated  them.'  If  Sigcric  was  at  all  vereed  in  the 
appropriate  learning  nf  his  office,  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  might  have  supplied  him  with  abundant  pre- 
cedeutfl  to  show  the  fatal  nature  of  his  policy.  No 
Jewish  King  had  ever  gained  anything  by  buying  off 
the  Assyrian,  and  an  Engliah  King  was  not  likely  to  fare 
any  better  by  buying  off  the  Dane.  But  Sigeric  joined 
with  the  Ealdormen  ^tholweard  and  yElfrie  in  gaining  tiie 
King's  leave  to  purchase  peace  for  their  own  districts  at 
the  hands  of  the  invnders  by  the  payment  of  ten  thousand 
pounds.*  -Etlielweard,  "Patricius  Consul  Fabius  Quo'stor 
yEthelwerdus,"^  was  a  man  of  roval  descent,  who  is  memor- 
able as  our  only  lay  historian  of  this  age,  but  who  would 
have  been  more  worthy  of  honour  in  his  literary  character, 
had  he,  like  his  kinsmen  i^ltVed,  condescended  to  write  in 
his  native  tongue,  instead  of  clothing  u  most  meagre  record 
in  most  inflated  liatin.  As  for  /Elfrie,  his  identity  and 
bis  actions  form  one  of  the  standing  difficidties  of  this 
period.  His  actions,  as  favourite  and  as  traitor,  are  spread 
over  several  years  of  the  reign  ol"  yEthelrod.  Having  bought 
a  respite  for  tboir  own  districts,"'  tlii?  Primate  and  the  two 
I'laldnrmen  next  persi»ido<l  1he  King  and  hts  Witan  to  buy 
a  general  peace  for  the  whole  land/'      The  terms  of  the 

'  Fl.  Wig.  A.  9  lO   "ClericuaCxntnnriu  prntart>Atii),  mnnaclios  tciluxit." 

*  See  tho  prenmble  to  the  Peace  in  Tltorjw.  i.  3R4.  Cf.  Cliron.  And  Fl. 
Wig.  991.  TheChroidcle  meiilions  only  tlie  ArL'hbibtio|t,  not  the  EAldonnen. 

*  Hefi  Jilkove,  p.  ibi.  And  Appendix  C<'. 

*  I  do  nnt  kuow  where  .^tbolwMrd's  EaldonnanRhipUy.  Ifthb^Uno 
was  EaldormAH  of  ttie  Mercinni,  it  in  clear  Uml  hia  t^uvuriuuent  would  b« 
direcllr  threatened  hv  aa  euemy  wbo  probalilj  hMt  poHieKiiiun  of  a  lar^ 
pnrt  of  Eniit-ATigiin  nod  Ghpx, 

'  Sec  tlic  Treaty  in  Tlioriw,  i.  384  :  Rehmul,  ^04  ;  and  Appendix  DD. 
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treaty  show  that,  if  the  invaders  were  not  actually  to  settle  chap.  v. 
in  the  land,  they  were  at  least  not  expected  to  make  q 
speedy  departure.  Thoy  engagfc  to  help  King  ^thelre<l 
ngninst  any  fleet  which  may  come  to  invade  England  ; 
neither  party  is  to  receive  the  eneniieti  of  the  other;  and 
various  provisions  are  madCj  whicl^  would  he  quite  out  of 
place  if  the  Northmen  bad  been  expected  to  sail  away  at 
once.  And  the  events  of  the  next  year  cleni'Iy  sIujw  that  Fle^u  i 
they  did  not  sail  away,  and  they  seem  also  to  imply  that  London. 
the  peace  was  broken.  For  in  that  year  ^Etholred  and  hiK  ^^'' 
Witan  *  gathered  together  a  fleet  at  London,  which  was 
pla<'ed  under  the  command  of  two  Bishops,  j^scwig  of 
Dorchester  and  yElfric^  of  Wiltshire,  and  of  two  lay  chiefs, 
Thored  the  Earl,  of  whom  we  have  already  heard,  and  who, 
according  to  one  account,  was  the  King's  father-in-law,^ 
and,  unluckily  for  the  enterprise,  ^Ifric  the  Ealdorman, 
V\*c  have  now  rcachc<l  the  first  of  that  long  series  of  utterly 
inexplicable  treasons^  which  were,  in  a  wny  no  less  utterly 
inexplicable,  invariably  forgiven  by  those  against  whom 
they  were  wrought.  One  can  understand  the  wretched  jwlicy 
which  buys  off  on  enemy  or  the  sheer  cowardice  which  flees 
trom  an  enemy.  Contemptible  as  both  of  them  are,  neither 
of  them  implies  any  deliberate  treachery  or  any  positive  per- 
version of  heart.  But  what  hunun  motive  could  induce  an 
English  Kaldormau  delibenitcly  to  betray  his  countiy  to  the 
heathen  invaders?  Yet  ao  to  do  now  becomes  the  regular 
course  on  the  part  of  the  royal  favourites,  a  class  who  form 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  brave  men,  chiefs  and  people  alike, 


*  Chron.  in  auno.  "p%  genedde  »e  cyning  and  enlle  his  wilan."  Su 
Honoce ;  "  CohmUio  juiroqae  Regis  Angloruni  i'K;;eln}(li  pruccruuitjuo 
■onram." 

*  Xiu  DMno  iii  JElfatan  both  in  the  Cbrooiclei  nnd  in  Florence,  throiigli 
maaa  oonfusinn  with  a  predee««or  of  that  nAme,  who  died  la  981. 

'  Bee  Appendix  FF.  Thored  in  tho  Chroniclo  is  Sort,  ^Kirric  h  iCaldnr- 
man.  This  distinction  clearly  marks  out  Thored  u  of  Dftniuli  extrAction, 
or  «  hoKling  ft  goTernnient  within  the  Danish  {wrt  of  KuglaDil. 
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whose  patriotic  efforts  were  so  often  thwarted  by  them^ 
^Ifric  now  first  sent  word  to  the  Northmen  to  beware  lest 
they  should  be  surrounded  by  tHc  English  fleet,  and  then 
actually  joined  them  with  his  own  contingent.     The  Eng- 
lish, amoD|r  whom  the  £a:jt-ADf^le:i  and   the   citizens   of 
Loudon  were  the  forcmostj  pursued  and  gave  battle ;  the 
Dunes  were  defeated  with  great   slaughter;    the   traitor's 
ship  was  taken  with  all  its  contents,  but  he  hinLself  nar- 
rowly escaped,   -^ithelred  took  a  base  and  cowardly  revenge' 
by  blinding  ^Ifgar  tlie  son  of  ^Ifric-,  against  whom  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  he  had  any  share  in  hit ' 
father's  crime.      Vet,  strangu  to  say,  witliin  a  few  yean 
Mlfnc  himself  was  again  in  favour,  and  ^^ain  in  a  position 
to  command  and  to  l>etray  English  armies. 

The  storm  was  thus  turned  away  from  London.  The 
importance  of  that  great  city  was  daily  growing  through- 
out these  times.  We  cannot  as  yet  call  it  the  capital  of  the 
Kingdom ;  but  its  geographical  position  made  it  one  of  the 
chief  bulwarks  of  the  land,  and  iu  no  part  of  the  realm  do 
we  find  the  inhabitants  outdoing  the  patriotism  and  courage 
of  its  vahant  citizens.  London  at  this  time  fills  much  the 
same  place  in  England  which  Paris  filled  in  NortJjern 
Gaul  a  century  earlier.  The  two  cities,  in  their  several 
lands,  were  the  two  great  fortresses,  pliced  on  the  two 
great  rivers  of  the  country,  the  special  objects  of  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  invaders  and  the  special  defence  of  the 
country  against  them.  Each  was,  as  it  were,  marked  out 
by  great  public  services  to  become  the  capital  of  the  whole 
Kingdom.  But  Paris  became  a  national  capital  only  be- 
cause its  local  Count  gradually  grew  into  a  nationul  King; 
Loudon,  amidst  all  changes  within  and  without,  has  always 
preserved  more  or  less  of  her  ancient  character  as  a  tiree 
city.  Paris  was  merely  a  militar}'  bulwark,  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  ducal  or  a  royal  sovorcigu ;  London,  no  less 
important  us  a  military  post,  had  also  a  greatness  which 
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rested  on  a  surer  foundation.  London,  like  a  lew  other  chap.  v. 
of  our  great  cities,  is  one  of  the  ties  which  connect  our 
Teutonic  England  with  the  Celtic  and  Roman  Britain  of 
earlier  times.  Her  British  name  still  remains  unclmnged 
hy  the  Teutonic  conquerors.  Before  our  first  introduction 
to  London  as  an  English  city,  she  had  cast  away  her 
Roman  and  Imj>eria1  title;  she  was  no  longer  Augusta;' 
she  had  again  a-ssumed  her  ancient  name^  and  through  all 
changes  t-ho  had  adhered  to  her  ancient  cliiuacter.  The 
commercial  fame  of  London  dates  from  the  early  days 
of  Roman  dominion.'^  The  Eu|^Jish  Conquest  may  have 
caused  a  tcmjx)rary  5nterniption,  hut  it  wus  only  temporary. 
As  early  as  the  days  of  yEthelberht  the  commerce  of 
London  was  again  renowned.^  i^lfred  hud  rescued  the 
city  from  the  Dane  ;  he  had  built  a  citadel  for  her  defence,* 
the  germ  of  that  Tower  which  was  to  be  iirst  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Kings,  and  then  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of 
their  victims.  Among  the  Laws  of  ^^thelstan  none  arc 
more  remarkable  than  those  which  deal  with  the  interna! 
afiairs  of  London  and  with  the  regulation  of  her  earliest 
commercial  corporations.*  During  the  reign  of  ^tbelred  Oommerc« 
the  merchant  city  again  l>eeame  the  object  of  special  and 
favourable  legislation. "^  Tier  Tni^titiites  speak  of  a  com- 
merce spread  over  all  the  lands  which  bordered  on  the 
Western  Ocean.  Flemings  and  Frenchmen,  men  of  Pou- 
thteu,  of  Brabantj  and  of  Liitticb,  fdled  her  markets  with 


of  Lundun. 


*  Amm.  Bilarc.  xxvit.  8.  "  Lundinium  vetua  oppi^ium,  quod  Augimtam 
[}Mt«ntas  ftppellavlt.'*  xxviii.  3.  "Ab  AugusU  profeotu«,  quAni  veteree 
appelUvere  Lundiainin."  The  popuUr  iiAine  of  Lon^ton  nirvived  tltc 
official  oftine  of  AuguiU,  just  u  Hikyuu  nirvired  IX-iut'LTiaa,  aa  Mautuie)» 
vunrived  Antigonoui.  mi  JemsUetu  vurvived  JEllat  Citpitoliiia. 

*  Tnc.  Ann.  xir.  33,  On  the  origin  of  Londun,  see  GueNt.  ArclunologicaJ 
Joaniftl,  1666,  Ko.  xci.  p.  159.  '  Bwils,  Eccl.  Hist.  ii.  3. 

*  CUrvn.  896.  On  the  probnbility  that  the  present  Tower  occnpiea  the 
•ite  of  n  fortresi  of  i'Etfr^.  see  Mr.  Eurle's  nole.  p.  310. 

*  Thorpe,  Lbwh  And  Inil.  i.  3i8  ;   Kemblo,  Saxdub  Id  £agluid,  ii.  5SI. 

*  JnalilutA  Lundnniie,  Thorpe,  i.  300. 


PriviUgeB 
ABJojed  by 
tbe"Meu 
of  the 
Emperor." 


their  wares  aud  enriched  the  civic  coffers  with  their  tolls. 
TliitJior  too  came  the  men  of  Roncn,  whose  deftcendauts 
were,  at  no  distant  day,  to  form  a  oonsideroble  element 
among  her  own  citizens.  And,  worthy  and  favoureil  above 
all,  came  tlie  seafaring'  men  of  the  old  Saxon  brother-land, 
the  pioneers  of  the  mighty  Hansa  of  the  North,  wliich  was 
in  days  to  oome  to  knit  together  London  and  Novgorod  in 
one  bond  of  commerce,  aud  to  dictate  laws  aud  distribute 
crowns  among  the  nations  by  whom  London  was  now 
threatened.  The  demand  for  toll  and  tribute  fell  lightly 
on  those  whom  English  legislation  distingnishod  as  the 
Men  of  the  Emperor.'  The  manifest  advantages  of  their 
tradOi  perhaps  some  feeling  or  memory  of  their  common 
blood  and  speech,  procured  privileges  for  them  to  which 
the  Gaul  aud  the  Norman  had  no  claim,  privileges  which 
were  not  extended  to  the  kindred  Fleming,  vassal  as  he 
was  of  the  Parisian  King,  or  to  the  Lorrainer,  still  a 
vassal  of  Ccesar,  but  already  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
foreign  influence  and  langnage.  The  chief  seat  of  their 
enterprise  was  indeed  as  yet  not  open  to  them,  and  the 
chief  seat  of  their  dominion  was  as  yet  not  in  bein^. 
Queenly  Liibeck  had  not  j-et  begun  to  cover  her  peninsula 
with  her  stately  spires,  her  soaring  gateways,  the  rich  and 
varied  dwellings  of  her  merchant-princes,  and  the  proud 
pile  of  that  Council-House  which  was  to  become  the  centre 
of  the  commerce  aud  policy  of  Northern  Europe.  Tlie 
Baltic,  one  day  to  be  an  Hanseatic  Lake,  was  still  sur- 
rounded throughout  its  coasts  by  savage  or  piratical  tribes 
to  whom  all  Christendom  alike  was  hostile.  But,  if  the 
Trave  was  not  yet  reached,  the  Eil>e  and  the  Wcser  were 
already  occupied.     The  fame  of  Hamburg  and  of  Bremen 

*  Tborpe,  i.  300 ;  Lapponberg,  Qesch.  deft  huniiiMhen  8tAhlhof<>a,  p.  5. 
The  gTMt  pririlege  of  the  "  h'^minea  ImponitoriK.  qui  venielant  in  navihuH 
■uis,"  seems  to  liave  been  tbftb  tboy  were,  wiUi  certain  csoeptions,  allowed 
to  boy  mk)  mII  on  board  their  own  tbips,  whicb  doubtloat  exempted  tbom 
fttMn  oertiUo  tull«  to  whicb  olhen  were  Uftble. 
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was  as  yet  ecclesiastical  ratheT  than  commercial ;  still  we  coap.  v. 
may  well  believe  tJiat,  among  the  continental  brethren 
whom  London  welcomed,  there  were  some  wlio  had  ven- 
tured fortli  from  their  infant  havens.  And  the  Rhine  at 
least  was  still  open;  the  ancient  Colony  of  Agrippina  was 
already  a  chief  mart  of  Teatonic  commerce;  as  early  oh 
the  days  of  Charles  and  OlTa,  commerce  between  England 
and  the  Empire  was  a  matter  of  special  interest  on  both 
side^;'  and  now,  in  tlie  days  of  /Ethelred,  the  Men  of 
the  Emperor,  alono  among  the  natives  of  foreign  lands, 
were  emphatically  spoken  of  as  "  worthy  of  good  laws, 
even  as  we  ourselves/'* 

The  great   merchant  city  was  thus  saved,   mainly,  as  Ravucwi  m 
we  shall  often  find  it  in  these  wars,  by  the  valour  of  her  ^fEnglwul. 
own  citizens.     The  Northmen,  baffle<l  in  their  attack  on  S'93- 
London,   turned    their   course    northward ;    they   stormed 
King   Ida*s  fortress  of  Bamborough,  the  earliest  scat  of 
Northumbrian    royalty ;    tbey    then    turned    back   to   the 
mouth  of  the  liumbcr,  and  ravagt^l  the  country  on  Iwth 
sides  of  that  river.     Tlie  men  of  Lindesey  and  Deira  were 
no  less  ready  to  defend  their  country  than  the  men  of 
London   and   East-Anglia;    but   they   bad    less  worthy 
leaders.     Juiit   as   a   battle   was   begiiming,   the    English  TreAson 
commanders  set  the  example  of  flight.     Their  names  were  Fritlipguit, 
l-Va'ua,  Pritbegist,  and  Godwine,  two  of  them  at  least  old  '^'l^  ^'^' 
servants  of  Kadgar,  and  it  is  distinctly  implied  that  the 
cause  of  their  cowai-dice  and  treachery  was  that  tbcy  were 
themselves   of   Danish    descent,    and    that   they  therefore 
s}Tnpalhized  with  the  invaders  rather  than  with  those  whom 
it  was  their  duty  to  defend.^ 

Our  narrative  is  thus  far,  on  the  whole,  straightforward  AfiAim  &f 
and  intelligible,  but  two  difficult  questions  now  ]>rescnt 


'  See  W.  Mnlmtt.  i.  9.).     Cf.  aUve.  p.  38. 

'  Thorpe,  i.  300.    "HnTninoH  Im|ionvtoriH,  qui  veniebHtit  in  navibus  Huia, 
bonanim  leguui  di^tii  totiettautur,  incut  et  nos."  '  See  Appendix  AA. 
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CBAT.  V.  t1ieuiuelvL*».  Were  these  Scandinavian  invasions  acooin- 
paiiied  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  Britain  to  shake  off  tho  Eug-Iish  supremacy  ?  Was 
il'Jthelred,  while  thus  attacked  by  foreign  invaders,  him- 
eeli'  engaged  in  foreign  disputes  and  wars,  jwrhaps  in 
actual  invasion  of  a  foreign  counlay  ?  As  far  as  the 
Welsh  are  concerned,  it  would  be  alike  impossible  and 
unprofital>le  to  try  to  trace  out  every  dntail  of  the  border 
warfare  which  was  always  going  on  along  the  Mercian 
frontier.  The  English  Chronicles  scarcely  ever  coudcsceud 
to  spcjik  of  the  ^icisiiitudes  of  these  endless  skirmishes, 
while  the  Welsh  Chronicles  are  full  of  them.  They  tell 
li^,  us  of  a  good  many  incursions  of  the  "Saxons,"  but  they 
are  far  fuller  of  the  ravages  of  the  "  Black  Pagans,"  who 
were  prohiilply  much  oftener  Northmen  from  Ireland  and 
the  Western  Islands  than  actual  Daues  fix>m  Denmark. 
And  it  is  small  honour  to  the  Emperor  of  all  Britain  that 
his  plan  of  buying  off  the  heathen  ravagci's  had  perhaps 
btM?n  forestalled  by  a  vassal  prince  of  Wales.^  This  prince, 
Mcredydd,  son  of  Owen,  seems  to  have  spread  his  dominion 
over  tho  gi-catcr  part  of  the  modern  Principality,^  and  in 
the  year  of  the  Battle  of  Matdon  we  distinctly  find  him, 
not  only  at  war  with  the  English,  but  in  league  with 
the  Northmen.     A  Prince  of  Gwent  nnd  Morganwg,^  in 

'  80  It  fltaiHb  in  the  EngUsli  vereion  of  the  Unity  Tywysogion,  in  muio  ; 
*'  And  Mnrcdudtl,  noa  of  Owaln,  pud  to  the  Black  Pnguui  n  tributo  uS  one 
penny  for  each  person."  Bat  in  the  Annnlefl  Catnlma  the  Inneactiou 
takes  the  wilder  form  of  a  rademptinn.  u(  cAptiven  ;  "  Marelut  redenut 
captivoB  a  gutititibuA  oijfns.  tiunuuo  pro  unoquoque  dnto." 

*  His  own  duiuiuioria  tJro  described  (Brut,  991)  M  Dyfed,  Ceredigion, 
Gcvrw,  Axtd  Cydweli,  luufworing  to  the  modern  couniieB  of  Pembroke. 
Cftrdigui,  C»enuarthen.  and  part  of  GUninrgaii.  In  9S5  he  coDq\ierMl 
Mooa  or  Anglesey.  M*?rioneth.  and  GwyneJd  generally. 

'  He  ii  callcil  Owvu,  Ouyn,  and  Etwin,  Was  tliii  last  name  borrowed 
from  the  Englieli  Eadwiuc  !  Hiit  Euglish  ally  appears  in  the  Brut  as  "  £cli» 
the  Great,  a  Saxnn  prince  from  tlie  aeae  of  the  loulh."  The  AnunU  call 
him  Edeltd,  that  in.  danbtleas  ^thelajge,  but  ho  can  harrlly  be  the  Eut* 
Anglijui  Thegn,  the  tfon  of  ^theUtan.     See  Appendix  AA. 
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cumjmuy  witb  au  Knglish  commander  whose  name  appears 
to  have  l>eeii  iEthelsige,  ravag^id  the  Kingdom  of  Mcredydd 
as  far  as  Saint  David^s,  in  return  for  which  MercdyJd, 
with  an  army  of  heathen  mercenaries/  rava^l  Morpmwg^, 
the  dominions  of  the  AVelsh  ally  of  Eu^^land.  One  would 
be  more  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  position  of  Scotland 
St  this  time.  The  i-©ception  of  Swegcn  by  Kenneth,  if  it 
be  historical,  mij^^ht  seem  to  point  to  an  unfriendly  feel- 
ing towards  Englaud ;  but  we  liave  no  notices  of  Scottish 
aHairs  till  some  years  later. 


CHAP.  V. 
War  with 

991. 


A  more  important  queslttm  still  now  presents  itself.     As  ^ihelred'* 
far  88  we  can  gather  from  most  imperfect  and  contradictor)^  ^.^j  jj^j. 
accounts,  it  ap|)ears  that  it  was  during  these  years  that  the  "»"^y- 
first  direct  intercourse   between   England  and  Normandy 
took  place,  and  that  that  intercourse  was  of  an  unfriendly, 
if  not  a  directly  hostile,  kind.^     The  quarrel  seems  to  have  l>'ui^uU4 
arisen  from  the  hospitable  reception  which  was  given  in  fr^,,,  ti,e 
the    Norman    ports  -  to    the   piratical    fleets    which    were  '**.'"'*^'^ 

*  *  pven  lu 

engaged  in  the  plunder  of  England.  The  old  connexion  Konuwdy 
with  Denmark,  and  the  good  services  which  had  been  resseU. 
rendered  by  King  Harold,  were  not  forgotten  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  kind  reception  thus  due  to  the  I)nnes  in 
general  may  have  extended  itself  even  to  those  who  were 
in  fiict  Harold's  rebellious  subjects,  warring  against  the 
champion  of  the  faith  common  to  Normandy  and  England. 
The  Norman  ]>orte  lay  most  conveniently  open  for  the  sale 
of  the  plunder  of  Wessex ;  it  is  even  possible  that  some  of 
the  inhabitants  of  those  pai-ts  of  Normandy  where  the  old 
Danish  spirit  still  lingered  may  have  joined  their  heathen 
kinsmen  in  iuciu*siuus  on  the  opposite  coast.'*     Considering 

'  Brut  y  TywytH>gioo,  991.  "Maredutld  hired  the  Pngans  wUlini;  In  join 
him." 

^  On  ^Uielnxl'i  rdationn  with  Normandy  nee  Ap|>ont|ix  EC 
*  This  ia  the  ooujooture  of  Lappenberjf,  ii.  153,  Eiig,  Tr. 
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the  chrunulogy^  it  seems  motit  likely  tluit  the  invamon  ol* 
Somersetshire  which  took  place  in  the  year  of  Duiistan's 
death  was  aided  and  abetted  by  Richard's  eubjccta  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways.  A  dispute  thus  arose  l)etween 
yElhebed  and  the  Duke;  whether  it  led  to  open  war  in 
uncertain.  At  any  rate  it  assumed  importance  enough  to 
call  for  the  intervention  of  the  common  Father  of  Christ- 
endom. The  reigning  Pope,  John  the  Fifteenth,  stepped 
in  to  reconcile  two  Christian  Princes  who  were  weakening 
one  another  in  the  presence  of  thx^eateuinjfj  if  not  trium- 
phant, heathendom.  A  Prelate  named  Leo,  described  as 
Bishop  of  Trier,  was  sent  by  the  Pontiff  to  the  court  of 
.^thelred  on  a  messap^e  of  peace.  He  thcnee  went  to  Duke 
llichard  at  Koucn,  accompanied  by  an  Englidh  embassy, 
consisting  of  jEthelsige,  Bishop  of  Shcrboi-ne,  and  two 
Thegns  named  Leofstan  and  ^tbelnoth,  who  are  no  other- 
wise distiuguished,  but  whose  names  are  attached  to  many 
of  the  charters  of  the  time.  Peace  was  concluded  on  the 
terms  that  neither  party  sliould  receive  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  nor  even  tlicir  subjects,  unless  provided  with  pass- 
ports from  their  own  sovereign.' 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  transactions  we 
may  disceni  the  germs  of  much  that  came  to  pass  in  later 
years.  The  first  recorded  intercourse  between  the  courts 
of  Rouen  and  Winchester  paved  the  way  for  that  chain 
of  events  which  was  at  last  to  establish  a  descendant  of 
Richard  in  tlie  royal  city  of  iEtlielred.  Each  country 
now  began  to  feel  the  importance  of  the  other,  whether 
as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  As  we  go  on  in  the  reign 
of  ^thelred,  we  shall  find  intercourse  of  all  kinds 
with   Normandy  growing   more    frequent   at   every  step. 


'  Will.  M&IfiiN.  ii.  166.  "  Et  (le  botninibuti  Begni  vel  inimtcis  stUs  nuQatn 
Kicnrdas  rocipint,  aequo  Hex  do  nuiii,  line  sigillo  eorum."  SiffUlitm  iloea 
nut  neoeasftrily  imply  ft  maI  in  the  Uter  senu  ;  %  ngnninre  of  any  kiiid  is 
enoogfa. 
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And  for  the  first  and  the  last  time  in  the  common  history  ouap.  v. 
of  the  two  countries,  the  Roman  Bishop  appears  in  his 
proper  character  of  a  common  peacemaker  and  father.  The 
next  Pontiff  who  mino-les  in  a  strife  between  a  King  of  the 
English  and  a  Dnke  of  tho  Normans  appears  in  quite 
another  h'ght. 


§  3.  From  tkejWst  tUtpnU  Kith  Normatuly  (0  tMt  Masmiere 
of  Saint  Brice.     991-1002. 

We  must  now  again  come  back  to  the  consecutive  nar-  Greftt  com- 
rutiTe  of  the  Danish  wars.  In  the  year  after  the  sack  p^jition  of 
of  Bamborougb  and  the  ignominious  ilight  of  the  'i*^>Po"s  y^!^^^ 
of  Lindesey,  (he  invasions  began  again  on  a  more  terrible  994> 
scale.  They  were  no  longer  tlie  plundering  expeditions 
of  private  Wikings,  or  of  the  sons  of  Kings  spending  their 
hot  youth  Lii  ibis  wild  warfare  against  their  neighbours. 
They  were  no  lunger  the  expeditioDS  of  adveuturoita  chief- 
tains seeking  to  better  their  fortunes  by  winning  them- 
selves new  homes  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Hie  two 
mightiest  powers  of  the  North  were  now  joined  together 
in  a  momentary  league  to  comjass  the  utter  subjugation  of 
England.  Instead  of  the  sea-rovers  of  a  few  years  boek, 
the  invaders  are  now  two  powerful  Kings  with  royal  fleets 
and  armies  at  tbeir  disposal.  Olaf,  King  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, and  Swegcu,  King  of  the  Danes^  joined  their 
forces  in  a  greater  expedition  than  any  that  Brihfnoth 
bail  ever  met  with  steel  or  yEthelred  with  gold.  The 
pretext  for  war  on  the  part  of  Olaf  is  not  a])parent;  Swegcn 
gave  out  that  he  came  to  revenge  the  inhospitable  treat- 
ment which  he  had  reeeived  from  the  King  of  the  English 
in  the  days  of  his  adversity.'  At  the  head  of  a  fleet  of 
ninety-four  ships,  the  two  Kings  of  the  North  sailed  up 

'  Sw  Above,  I*.  267, 
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the  Thames  and  laid  siege  to  London,  the  first,  bnt  not  the 
Iftst,  siege  which  the  great  City  was  to  undergo  in  this 
fearfiil  warfare.  For  the  first,  bnt  not  for  the  last  time, 
the  viihant  burghers,  who  had  already  learned  to  grapple 
with  the  Dane  on  his  owti  element,  beat  back  the  invaders 
from  their  walls.  The  fire  of  twelve  years  back  bad  doubt- 
less been  a  mere  passing  calamity ;  it  could  have  done 
little  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  Roman  rampart  and 
of  tl»c  Tower  of  ^^.Ifre*!.  But  it  was  not  only  to  such 
worldly  bulwarks  that  the  defenders  of  London  tmsted ; 
on  that  day  the  Mother  of  God,  of  her  mild-beariedness, 
rescued  the  Christian  city  from  its  foes.^  An  assault  on 
the  wall,  coupled  with  an  attempt  to  burn  the  town,  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  of  the  besiegers,  and  the 
two  Kings  sailed  away  the  same  day  in  wrath  and  sorrow.' 
Here  was  another  triumph  of  English  valour ;  but  in  this 
reign  valour  and  counsel  were  always  local ;  cowardice  and 
utter  incapacity  presidetl  at  head -quarters.  Under  jElfred 
or  ilithetstan,  Bueh  a  cheek  as  the  invaders  had  met  with 
before  Loudon  would  have  been  followed  up  by  some 
crushing  victory,  and  the  slain  of  Maldon  would  have 
l)een  avenged  in  the  glories  of  another  Bninanburh.  Under 
the  wretched  ^thelred  the  very  valour  of  the  Londoners 
only  led  to  the  more  fearful  desolation  of  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  enemy  were  allowed  to  ravage  the  coast 
at  pleasure ;  at  last,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  they 
seized  on  horses,  and  rode  througli  the  eastern  and  southern 
shires,  pillaging,  burning,  murdering,  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex.^    These  horrors  were  carried  on  without  inter- 


*  Cfaroa.  in  iiiDa.  "  Ao  mo  LnKge  Godcs  modor  on  >ani  d»gc  blru  mtld- 
haortOMK  h^re  burhware  gecydde,  and  bi  abreddf  witi  heon  feoiiditm." 
A  good  d«Al  of  tbe  simplo  curiiestnen  of  tho  EnglUb  cvaporat«fi  in  Fta- 
rcnou'u  L-itin,  "  Dei  msquo  genetncifi  MaHib  jnramino." 

'  Flor.  Wig.      "  Furor*  Mimu)  et  tri«tiUd  exAspemti." 

*  U  would,  1  ilnngilH^,  be  vt-ry  hnril  to  ^nd  out  tbe  ex«ot  point  in  Olnf 
TrypgTwwon'B  life  »'hen,  ncconiiug  Uj  \m  Snga  (c.  xii!.).  he  mnde  expcdl- 
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ruption  tlirong-bowt  the  whole  Kingdoms  of  Essex^  Kent,   o«ap-  v. 
and  Sussex;  at  last  the  invudere  crossed  the  West-Saxon 
frontier,  and  by  their  presence  in  Hampshire  threatened 
the  royal  city  and  the  royal   person.     London  and  Essex 
might  have  been  forgotten,  but  it  was  now  clearly  lime  to 
do  something.     But  what  was  to  be  done  ?     i^thelred  and 
his  Witan  could  think  of  nothing  but  their  old  wretched 
expedient.    The  invaders  were  again  bought  ofT;  they  were  i^Mre.! 
allowe*!  to  winter  at  Southampton  ;  a  special  tax  wa«  levied  |Maec. 
ou  Wes»ex  to  supply  the  crews  with  food  and  pay,  and 
a  general  tax  was  leaned  on  all  England  to  raise  the  sum 
of  sixteen   thousand   pounds   as   a  payment   to   the   two 
Kings.'     For  once  this  polievj  favoured  by  special  circum- 
stances, was  partly  suecessful.     The  union  of  Denmark  and  Emttwwy  of 
Norway  was  broken,  and  one  of  the  invading  Kings  was  nnd^IvtbcU 
won  over  to  lasting  peace  an<J  neutrality.    Hoth  the  leaders  ^fjl  *^ 
of  the  heathen  fleet  were  baptized  men.     Swegen  indeed, 
the  godson  of  Ctesar,  had  denied  his  faith  and  had  wage<l 
a  parricidal  war  ou  behalf  of  the  old  heathendom.     But 
the  bapti.sm  of  Olaf  was  more  recent  and  more  voluntar}'. 
His  later  history  sets  him  before  us  as  a  zealous  Chris- 
tian, who  evangelized  hiw  Kingilom  at  the  point  of  the 
aword,  and  who,  in   the   name   of  the  religion  of  mercy, 
repaid  upon  the  heathen  ull  thiib  Christian  confessors  and 
martyrs  had  suffered  at  their  hands.     A  faith  wliich  shows 
itfielf  in  such  works  as  these  may  indeed  be  far  removed 
from  the  true  spirit  of  the   ("Jospcl ;  bnt  such   fiery  zeal 
at  least  implies  the  Hrmest  belief  in  the  dogmas  which 


tiona  in  Britnin,  Ireliwd,  and  .Scotland,  attncking  the  lie&tlmn  koJ  keeping 
peAC*  with  the  ChriAHana.  J t  would  he  linnlly  moro  diffit'ult  to  i'tentify 
thtt  widow  of  an  Englibh  Kaliloniiau  and  dau(;lil«r  vf  an  Iricih  King,  whom 
Ot«f  inanifM  in  the  next  cba[it«r.     See  above,  p.  ^67. 

*  I  oonoeire  this  to  be  tha  itifltinction  intvndtd  tiy  Florcnoo,  when  he 
ny*  "de  toUl  WtMt-Saxonia  ttifji€Hdium  dnbntar  ["aiid  lu  mim  \<k-t /rdil« 
(*cund  eall  Westttaiena  rice,"  wy  Iba  t'brnniclw*] ;  do  totA  veio  Ani^ift 
tributum,  qutnl  emt  xri.  iiitllin  lil>rnruiu,  doj^ndebatur." 
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arc  thus  to  be  forced  ufKin  all  meu  at  all  bazaixk.  Wo  < 
then  well  nnderstand  that  Olaf,  already  a  Christian,  mi^ht 
easily  Imj  led  to  repent  of  the  horrors  which  he  wag  inflicting 
on  a  ChriBtian  land,  whose  sovereign  and  people  had  never , 
wronged  him.  lie  willingly  listened  to  an  English  emba 
which  came  to  win  him  over  more  completely  to  the  side 
of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
was  jlilfheah — the  Alphege  of  hagiology — then  tlie  Bishop 
of  the  diooese  in  which  Olaf  was  wintering,  but  who 
was  some  years  later  to  ascend  the  metrojxjlitan  throne 
and  to  win  the  crown  of  martvnlora  at  the  hands  of  the 
still  heathen  Danes.  His  colleague  was  the  literary 
£aIdormaUj  Patricius  Consul  Fabius  Qttsestor  Etlielwerdusj 
again  more  vigorous  in  negotiation  than  in  warfare.  The 
Norwegian  King  exchanged  hostages  with  ^Ihelred;  he 
was  led  "with  mickle  worship"  to  the  court  at  Andover; 
he  was  received  with  every  honour  and  enriched  with  royal 
gifts.  Already  baptized,  he  received  the  rite  of  confirma- 
tion' from  Bishop  ^Ifhoah,  and  was  adopted  by  yEthelred 
as  his  son.  The  royal  neophyte  promised  never  again  to 
invade  England ;  and  as  Boon  as  summer  api^cared  he 
<iailed  away  to  bis  own  country  and  faithfully  kept  his 
promise.  The  later  days  of  this  prince,  who  fills  bo  large 
a  space  both  in  the  history  and  in  the  romance  of  his 
country,  were  spent  in  the  forcible  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  bis  own  Kingdom,  and  in  a  war  with  his 
momentar)*  ally  of  Denmark,  in  a  sea-fight  against  whom 
he  at  last  perished. 

One  enemy  was  thas  changed,  if  not  into  a  friend,  at 


'  Hi*  coufinnation  of  OUf  impliea  bii  |ireviuuii  ImpUam.  nnd  tfaereby  r&> 
nuu-lubly  oonfiniu  that  p&rt  of  the  legend.     But  Adiuit  nf  BrcmeD  f'lL  34). 
htut  two  qititv  Uitferent  accounts,  according  tu  one  of  which  Otnf  learned  i 
Cliriiiliaiiiiy  iQ   Englaod  for  the  6rst  timt.',  while,  according  to  the  ott.c 
he  was  ooDveited  in  Norway  hy  EngliRh  iniwionarieit.     The  one  point 
which  all  voninni  agiec  U  io  couneot  hi*  oonvenion  with  Kn^Inud  in  mmimm 
shape  or  other. 
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least  iuto  u  neutral ;  and  the  other,  perhaps  weakened 
by  the  conversion  of  his  ally,  seems  to  have  remained 
comparattYcIy  inactive  for  several  years.  Of  Swegcn 
himself  we  hear  nothing  in  Englifih  history  for  nine 
years,  and  when  he  did  appear  again,  he  had  a  terrible 
reason  for  apj>eanng.  The  Danish  fleet  however  remained 
on  the  English  coast,  hut  for  a  while  we  hear  of  no 
further  ravages.  It  would  seem  however  that  the  in- 
terval was  partly  employed  in  attacks  both  on  the  vassals 
and  on  the  continental  kinsmen  of  England.  In  the 
jMr  of  Olaf'fl  departure,  Swegen  is  said  to  have  ravaged 
'the  Isle  of  Man,^  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
years  were  a  time  in  which  both  Danes  and  Swedes 
were  busily  employed  in  attacks  on  the  land  of  the  con- 
tinental Saxons.*  In  England  this  short  respitfl  was 
largely  devoteil  to  the  work  of  legislation,  and  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  ordinary  business  of  government. 
Meetings  of  the  Witan  were  frequent.  More  than  one 
snch  took  place  during  the  year  of  Olafs  dcporturo,^  a 
year  of  some  importance  in  ecclesiastical  histoiy.  Arch- 
bishop Sigeric  died,  and  the  vacant  office  was  given,  by 
the  election  of  the  Witan  assembled  at  Amesbury  in 
Wiltshire,*  to  the   Bishop  of  the  Diocese  in  which    tliey 
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■  Ann.  Cftinb. ;  Brut  y  Tymyao^on,  994. 

'  Sea  Tbtolniiu,  iv.  16  ;  Aduu  Brem.  ii.  i<). 

'  Tlie  Cliartera  of  thiM  yemr  in  tbo  LVidex  DiplomAticua  (iii.  384,  186,  and 
288),  one  of  King  i£thclred  nod  two  of  .^xwig,  Bishop  of  Doroboster, 
beloDg  to  ft  moetini;  before  the  dekth  of  Sigeric,  liy  whom  thuy  were 
vigned.  Tluwe  nt  iha  mma  year  at  pp.  a8i  aiid  390,  which  j^Ifnc 
vigiu  AA  Archbishop  olcct.  niUHt  helong  to  a  IaUt  meeting,  probfttly 
Uut  at  whict)  ho  wiw  elected.  Ho  wu  c<>nftecT»ted  next  yoftr  {C'bron. 
Mid  FI.  Wig.),  Had  he  held  the  BLihaprick  of  Banubiuy  without 
conMcTStion  t 

*  80  the  Chnmiclcs,  but  only  in  the  Ute  Cuitvrhury  manuBcript  (Colt. 
Domit.  A.  viii.).  Thia  Fact  howover  in  probably  mithcotic  ;  but  what  can 
be  made  of  the  utory  of  ^frio  driving  out  the  leculnra  fixiin  Chcist 
Ohardi,  where  Sigoric  had  already  introduced  monkal  Hee  above,  p. 
J76. 
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were  mot,  /Elfric  of  Ramsbury,  a  prelate  whose  name 
is  still  reraemberctl  as  the  author  of  various  cjontrihutioua 
to  our  early  theological  literature.  In  tlie  same  year  also 
one  of  the  j^reatest  and  most  famous  of  Entflish  Bishopricks 
found  its  permanent  resting-plaee.  The  Bishoprick  of  Ber- 
nicia  or  Northern  Northumberland,  one  originally  planted 
by  Scottish  missionaries,  had  its  Hriit  seat  in  the  Holy 
Island  of  Lindisfai-ue,  where,  for  a  short  time  during  the 
later  part  of  the  seventh  century,  the  lonely  see  was 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  monastic  virtues  of  its  sixth 
Bishop  Saint  Cutlihcrht.^  He  became  the  patron  of  the 
see,  and  his  body  was  looked  on  as  its  choicest  possession. 
In  the  great  Danish  invasion  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
Bishop  and  his  monks  Hed  from  their  island,  and  carried 
the  body  of  the  saint  hither  and  thither,  till  it  found  a 
resting-place  at  Cunegaceaster  or  Chcster-lc- Street .=*  Here 
the  Bishoprick  remained  for  more  than  a  century,  till^ 
in  the  year  which  wc  have  now  reached,  Ealdhnn,  the 
reigning  Prelate,  removed  it  once  more  to  the  site  which 
his  successors  have  retained  ever  since.  This  translation 
was  not  exactly  a  forestalling  of  that  general  removal  of 
Bishopricks  from  smaller  to  more  considerable  towns, 
which  we  nhall  Gnd  carried  out  systematically  soon  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Ealdliun  removed  his  see  to  a 
spot  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  into  a  dwelling- 
place  of  men.  As  in  after  days  the  Wilhshire  Bishoprick 
was  translated  from  the  hill  of  the  elder  Salisbury  to  the 
plain  which  was  covered  by  the  younger,  so,  by  an  opposite 
process,  Ealdhun  now  moved  his  cliair  from  Cunegaceaster 
to  a  site  nobler  than  that  occupied  by  any  other  minst<^r  in 
England.     Hie  body  of  Saint  Cuthbcrht  and  the  episcopal 


'  Sw  BmU.  Bod.  Hint.  iv.  17,  and  the  jirose  and  verae  Utm  of  Skint 
Cnthberht  In  hb  Open  Htstorioa  Minora,  pp.  3,  49.     Alw  Sim.  I>im.p 
God.  L>ua.  lib.  u.  c.  (>,  ct  teqq.  (X.  ScripU.  13). 
Flor.  Wig.  995, 
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throne  of  his  Ruccessors  were  placed  by  the  happy  choice 
of  Kaldhim  on  that  height  whence  the  minster  and  castle 
of  Durham  still  look  down  npon  the  river  winding  at 
their  feet.  He  found  tlie  spot  a  wilderness/  hut  a.  town 
«X)n  prew  up  around  the  church  ;  Cunegnceaster  was  soon 
outstripped  by  Durham,  and  we  shall  in  a  few  years  see 
the  new  city  acting*  as  an  important  military  post.  And 
as  the  city  grew,  its  Prelates  grew  also.  In  protess  of 
time  the  successors  of  Ealdhun  came  to  surpass  all  their 
episcopal  brethren  in  wealth  and  in  temporal  authority. 
The  Prelate  of  Durham  became  one,  and  the  more  im- 
portant, of  the  only  two  Kng-Hsh  Prelates  whose  worldly 
firauchises  invested  them  with  some  faint  shadow  of  the 
sovereign  powers  enjoyed  by  the  princely  churchmen  of 
the  Empire-  The  Bishop  of  Ely  in  his  island,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  in  his  hill-fortress,  poascBsed  powers  which  no 
other  English  ecclesiastic  was  allowed  to  share.  Aidan 
and  Cuthberht  had  lived  almost  a  herroifs  life  among 
their  monks  on  their  lonely  island;  their  successors  grew 
into  the  Lords  of  a  Palatinate,  in  which  it  was  not  the 
peace  of  the  King  but  the  peace  of  the  Bishop  which  the 
wrongdoer  was,  in  legal  language,  held  to  have  broken. 
The  external  aspect  of  the  city  at  once  snggeete  its  peculiar 
character.  Durham  alone  among  English  cities,  with  its 
highest  point  crowned  not  only  by  the  minster,  hut  by 
the  vast  costlo  of  the  Prince-Bishop,  recalls  (o  mind  those 
cities  of  the  Empire,  Lausanne  or  Chur  or  Sitt«n,  where 
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*  8tni.  Dud.  Hiat.  Dun.  ili.  i.  "  Conutans  aaoctiRsimi  pntriii  CutUburtt 
cx>rptM  unlvcrBus  piipulua  in  Dimeliimm,  locum  quidem  nnturil  munitum, 
md  non  fnciU  IiahitAbilem  invenit,  quiiniam  dciiHiattiiiiA  uudique  silva  totum 
o<3Cupa\'eral."  Comparf  tlie  dedcriptiun  of  Durham  given  by  William  of 
Malmesbury.  De  Gciit.  Pont.  iii.  Scriptt.  p.  B«jd.  15R  a  ;  "  Dunulmuro  est 
GolliB,  ab  unft  vulliH  plciDitiu  pnulUtim  ct  rm  >Hi  cHvo  turgescens  in  tumuhim  ; 
«t  Hcet  ritu  iKlito  tit  pntrupto  rup'min  omnem  iwlitutn  excludat  bntttium, 
lamen  ibi  mrMtemi  cullibus  impum^runt  casteltom."  He  then  gntn  'txi  Ui 
k  of  the  river  and  itn  fiab. 

V  a 


OS 
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uii^.  V.  the  priest  who  Lore  alike  the  sword  and  the  pastoral  statT 
looked  down  from  his  fortified  heig^ht  on  a  flock  which 
he  had  to  guard  uo  less  against  worldly  than  a^nst 
ghostly  focs.^  Such  a  change  could  never  have  taken  place 
if  tlio  see  of  Saint  Cuthberht  had  8till  lingere<l  in  its 
hemiit-islaud ;  it  could  hardly  have  token  place  if  his  body 
had  ended  its  wanderings  on  a  Bjx)t  less  clearly  marked 
out  by  nature  for  dominion.  The  tniuslatiun  of  the  sec 
to  Durham  by  Euldhun  is  the  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  that  great  Bt&lioprick.  Atid  it  is  something  more;  it 
is  deserving  of  notice  in  the  general  history  of  England 
as  laying  the  foundation  of  a  btate  of  things  which  in 
England  remained  exeeptionalj  but  which,  had  it  gained 
a  wider  fields  would  have  made  a  lasting  change  in  tih« 
condition  of  the  country.  The  spiritual  Palatine  of  Durham 
and  the  temporal  Palatine  of  Chester  stood  alone  in  the 
possesBion  of  their  extraordinary  franchises.  The  unity 
of  the  Kingdom  was  therefore  not  seriously  endangered 
by  the  existence  of  tlu«e  isoUted  principalities,  especially 
as  the  temporal  Palatinate  so  early  became  an  apanage 
of  the  heir  to  the  Crown.  But  had  all  Bishopricks 
possessed  the  same  rights  as  Durham^  had  all  EarldooM^ 
possessed  the  same  rights  as  Cliester,  England  could  never 
have  remained  a  consolidated  monarchy.  It  must  have 
fallen  in  pieces  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  Empire 
did,  and  from  essentially  the  same  cause. 


Another  meeting  of  the  Witan  was  held  the  next  year 
Ktichyti,  at  Cealchyth,*  and  a  more  important  one  the  year  after  at 


'  A  itill  clouer  pftndlel,  lliough  nii  a  Ur  einAlIur  Kal«,  may  be  fouiul  ia 
Irt'Iaritl  id  the  ruincU  iatlitiUml  uud  ArcUit:}>uic»[jinl  fortrnu  wliicih  iiccmpjp 
tiio  &nibu«  rock  of  Caaliel.  Oulj  at  Sitten  tho  church  and  the  castJe  zn 
on  two  ilutiQct  faeighto,  m  U  Casliel  and  Qlastoubury  were  set  skle  by 
aide. 

■  Cod.  Dipl.  ill.  399. 
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Cnlne,  which  after  n  few  days  transfcrrod  its  sitting  to 
Wantage.*  Here,  besides  the  usual  businesA  of  confirming 
the  King's  grants  of  lands  or  privileges  to  churches  or  to 
private  men,  a  code  of  laws  was  drami  up.  At  an  earlier 
Gemot,  held  at  Woodstock  in  an  uncertain  year,  a  code 
had  been  published,^  designed  mainly  for  the  purely 
English  portions  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  labours  of  the 
Witan  at  Wantage,  remarkable  as  it  seems  in  a  spot  so 
purely  Soxon^  seem  to  have  hod  a  special  reference  to  the 
country  which  had  been  oocupied  by  the  Danes.*"*  These 
laws,  like  bo  many  other  of  our  ancient  codes,  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace ;  neither  in  these  nor  in  the  earlier 
laws  of  Woodstock  can  we  discern  any  distinct  allusion 
to  the  special  cirourastances  of  the  times.  But  in  the 
very  year  of  the  Gemot  of  Wantage  the  Danish  ravages 
began  again.  For  two  years  the}'  were  eonfineil  to  the 
coafitB  of  Wcssex  and  its  immediate  dependencies.  In 
the  first  year  the  invaders  set  out,  seemingly  fi-om  tlicir 
old  quarters  near  Soutliampton,  they  doubled  the  Land's 
End  and  ravaged  Comwalt,  Devonshire,  Somersetshire, 
and  South  Wales,*  plundering,  burning,  and  slaying  every- 

'  Cod.  I>i|)l.  Ui.  302.  "CoUecU  haud  iniuimA  Mpientutn  tuultibudme  in 
Auli  TiUc  ngia*  qum  nuncupative  a  {lupuIiD  et  [att }]  Calnai  vocitatur.  Ac 
t&a  pAQois  interpcsitU  yniortd  [fanu-rU,  ijfiipais}  ruraiu)  otlvocata  omnis  exer- 
oltoi,  OKterva  [lontifiouin,  abbatum,  ducum,  optiinatam  Bobiliamqnc  quam- 
pturiiBonini  ad  villAm  qun  ab  iudigeoLa  Wauotincg  agaiuuUiatur,"  Stc,  &c. 
The  wbole  paa«age  Li  remarkable  and  voluablo. 

'  Tborpe,  i  aSo;  Schmid,  iqR.  The  Wanta^  lavni  am  Raid  opecially  to 
bo  "a>ftor  Eagla  la^e." 

^  So  Schiaid,  p.  U.  The  use  of  the  word  Wapenialce,  %  diTision  confinod 
to  tbo  Xurtb,  and  tbv  special  mcnbioti  of  the  Fire  Boroughs,  aeeu  quite  to 
bear  out  this  oonjecture. 

*  "On  .Vof^walum,"  aay  the  ChroniolM  ;  so  in  Florcnoo  " Kjitemtriona- 
lem  Britanninm."  These  pbrnoes  do  not  mean  North  WaUt  aa  oppoAed  to 
South,  still  less  North  Uritaiti,  in  Uio  aonae  of  ScolUnd,  but  eimply  what 
we  now  call  Wales  m  opposed  to  Cornwall.  The  part  mvagod  was  doubU 
Ian  tliu  northern  coMt  of  the  Briatot  Clianuul. 
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where^  aud,  what  is  &[)ecially  uoticed,  burning  the  monxts- 
tery  at  Tavistock.  The  next  year  they  cruelly  ravaged 
Doreetshirc  and  Wight,  and  at  last  took  up  thoir  quarters 
in  that  island,  whence  they  exacted  contributions  from 
Hampshire  and  Sussex.  During  this  last  year  a  Gemot 
was  held  at  London.^  Whether  any  measures  were  taken 
to  ri'sist  the  Danes  does  not  appear;  but  it  seems  that 
Wulfsige,  Bishop  of  the  Dorsietaa,  took  measures  to  sub- 
stitute monks  for  canous  in  his  catliedral  church  at  Sher- 
borne,' and  the  King  restored  to  the  churoh  of  Rochester 
thi?  lands  of  which  ho  had  robbed  it  iu  his  yoath.^ 
The  gift,  however  valuable  to  the  Bishoprick,  had  little 
effect  in  protecting  the  citizens  of  Rochester.  The  next 
year  the  Danes  sailed  up  the  Thames  aud  the  Medway,  and 
besieged  the  town.  The  men  of  Kent  went  forth  to  buttle, 
but  they  were  defeated  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the 
Danes  horsed  themselves  and  ravaged  the  whole  western 
part  of  the  shire.  The  Wise  Men  then  met  again,  this 
time  to  devise  means  for  carrying  on  the  war.  They 
voted,  and  actually  got  together,  a  fleet  and  army;  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  Both  in  this  year  and  in  the  former 
year  everything  went  wrong.  Armies  were  often  gathered 
together;  but  time  was  wasted  in  all  manner  of  delays, 
and  meanwhile  the  soldiers  who  were  assembled  did  nearly 
as  much  damage  as  the  enemy.  If  things  ever  get  on  so 
far  that  they  met  the  enemy  in  battle,  eith'.'r  ill  luck  or 
treachery  always  gave  the  victory  to  the  heathen.  And 
when  the  ships  wore  gathered  together,  tlierc  was  only 
delay  from  day  to  day ;  the  crews  were  harassed  grievously ; 
when  things  shnuld  have  been  forward,  they  were  only  the 
more  backwartl ;  they  let  the  enemy^s  army  ever  increase ; 

»  Co«l.  Dipl.  iu.  311. 

'  Tb»l  is,  if  wo  may  tnwt  tli«  doabfcfal  ofaarien  iq  Cod.  Dipl  ui.  30% 

an. 

*  Ood.  Dipl.  iti.  306. 
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and  ever  they  went  away  from  the  Bca^  and  the  enemy   cuw.  v, 
followed  them;  and   in  the   end   there  was  nothing  for 
cither   the   hmd-lbree   or    the   sea-force,  but   grieving   of 
the   folk   and    s[)ending  of   money  and   emboldening  of 
their  foes  J 


Such  is  Uie  picture  of  the  times  given  us  by  our  Ijcst 
authorities.  And  it  is  clear  that,  to  bring  about  such  a 
state  of  things,  there  must  have  been  causes  which  lay 
dc<»per  than  tlie  mere  incapacity  or  carelessness  of  jEthelred 
or  than  the  treachery  of  a  few  chiefs  of  Danish  descent.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  zeal  or  courage  on  the  part  of  the  peo])lc  lu  any  part 
of  the  country  where  the  invaders  landed.  This  is  shown  by 
the  valiant  resistance  which  the  invaders  always  met  with 
whenever  local  power  was  in  worthy  hands.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  tlie  forms  of  the  English  constitution  of  that  day 
were  partly  in  fault.  Tlie  power  of  resistance  was  |>erhap8 
weakened  by  the  very  amount  of  freedom,  general  and  local, 
which  the  English  already  cnjo3'ed;  it  was  certainly  weakened 
by  the  still  very  imperfect  nature  of  the  union  which  existed 
between  the  diiferent  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  We  have  in 
our  own  times  often  heard  the  complaint  that  a  constitutional 
government  is  less  able  than  a  despotism  to  carry  on  a  war 
with  vigour.  This  charge  is  refuted,  if  by  nothing  else, 
by  the  result  nf  the  great  civil  war  in  America.  But  the 
experiences  of  that  civil  war,  and  many  experiences  of  onr 
own,  combine  to  show  that  a  free  country  has  greater 
difficulty  than  a  despotism  in  the  mere  setting  about  of 
a  war.  No  free  state  could  expect  to  rival  the  readiuess, 
vigour,  and  daring  with  which  Prussia  opened  the  wonderful 

*  Sm  tUo  Oirouiclbfi  (fullowcJ  l»y  Kloreuc«)  for  the  yotau  998  and  999. 
I  bavc  wnrkixl  tho  two  doNoriptionii  to^etlier. 

*  Fur  iht!  su^gOBtioa  of  the  general  line  of  thought  in  tbiit  piimgraph  I 
mn  indebted  to  Lappeoberg,  ii.  16). 
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campaign  which  made  ber  the  head  of  Germany,  llie 
very  inBtitutions  which  secure  national,  loca],  and  personal 
freedom,  Bometimcs  form  a  temporuryj  though  moKt  cer- 
tainly only  a  temporary,  hindrance,  especially  in  the  case  of 
civil  war  or  of  sudden  invasion.  The  old  free  insfciUitious 
of  England  threw  dUIicultice  in  the  way  of  national  resist- 
ance, difficulties  which  the  genius  of  Alfred,  his  son,  or  his 
grandson,  would  have  overcome,  but  which  were  utterly 
overwhelming  to  j^thelred  and  bis  advisers.  It  is  also 
probable  that,  while  the  country  was  still  so  imperfectly 
united,  one  part  of  the  Kingdom  did  not  greatly  care  for 
the  misfortunes  of  another.  The  devastation  of  Kent  and 
Wcseex  would  not  cause  any  very  deep  sorrow  or  alarm  to 
the  DanLih  people  of  Northumberland.  Local  resistanee 
was  always  possible.  A  valiant  Ealdorman  might,  with 
comparative  ease,  get  together  his  own  personal  following 
and  the  able-bodied  men  of  his  shire.  Bat  even  this  prooesi 
took  time.  While  the  English  were  armings  the  Danes 
were  plundering ;  and  when  a  battle  took  place,  the  Danish 
force,  which  a  general  national  movement  would  have 
crushed  at  once,  commonly  proved  too  strong  for  the  array 
of  any  one  district.  A  general  national  resistance  was  of 
course  still  more  necessarily  a  work  of  time.  The  Kin^ 
had  no  standing  army ;  he  could  at  all  times  demand  the 
services  of  his  military  followers,  but  even  they  could  not 
be  assembled  in  a  moment ;  and  no  real  national  step  could 
be  taken,  no  national  army  or  fleet  could  be  brought 
together,  do  money  could  be  gathered  or  expended,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Witan.  And  when  the  Witan  met,  we  can 
well  understand  that  personal  jealousies  and  local  jealousies 
even  more,  to  say  nothing  of  the  causes  whieli  always  afl*oot 
all  Rssemblies,  would  often  hinder,  or  at  least  delay,  the 
adoption  of  any  vigorous  resolution.  And  when  the  Witan 
had  passed  their  vote,  they  had  to  go  back  to  their  shires 
and   hundreds    to   announce   the    determinations    of    the 
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National  Council,'  and  tu  gather  together  the  forces  of 
their  several  districta.  One  shire  would  be  ready  perhaps 
moutlis  before  another,  wliile  all  the  while  there  was  the 
most  pressing  need  for  immediate  action.  Such  an  army 
would  become  dispirited  and  demoralized  before  it  had 
really  come  together.  Tlic  dlfliculty  of  subsistonoe  too, 
when  it  was  not  likely  that  regular  pay  coidd  be  given, 
would  often  drive  the  defenders  of  the  countr)'  to  become 
almost  as  destructive  as  its  invaders.  Kvcn  when  there 
WAS  no  actual  treafiou  or  cowardice,  all  these  thiugs  would 
be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  greatest  of  princes ; 
nndcr  such  a  prince  as  ^thelred  they  were  found  to  be 
simply  unsurmountable.  .Elfred  had  carried  England 
through  dangers  as  great  as  those  which  threatened  her 
now  ;  but  it  needed  an  Alfred  to  do  such  a  work.  Under 
iEthelred  nothing  was  done ;  or,  more  truly,  throughout 
his  whole  reign  he  left  undone  those  things  whicli  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  he  did  those  things  which  ho  ought  uot 
to  have  done. 

For  the  faidt  of  j^thelred,  after  all,  was  not  mere  weak- 
ness.- Tlio  Unready  King  showed  occasional  glimpses  of 
vigour  which  might  for  a  moment  remind  men  that  he 
came  of  the  same  stock  as  Eadward  the  Unconquered  and  as 
iEthelstan  the  Glorious.  But  it  was  a  vigour  which  came 
only  by  fits  and  starts,  and  which  acted  only  at  unfitting 
times  and  for  unfitting  objects.     As  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
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*  See  above,  p.  103. 

'  CompAre  on  this  hcati  a  renuirkable  pajuage  of  WUliani  of  Malincibnry, 
ii.  165.  "  VcnimtameD  multa  inibi  cogitantt  mlrum  viJctur  cur  bomo,  ut 
n  m^oribai  accL-pimus,  Deque  iiiultum  fatuua,  neque  mmu  ignavui,  in  tarn 
tristi  pullora  tot  calamiUlum  riutn  cooRucnpserit.  Cujiu  rai  eauHUun  ri 
quia  me  interroget,  non  facile  rvflpontleatn  ;  nisi  Huoum  dtifer-tionuin,  ex 
BUpurbla  tlegid  prodeuDtem."  This  hardly  goes  to  tbt*  root  of  tbc  matter ; 
but  William's  perplexity  clearly  shows  that  the  traditional  character  of 
iKthelrcl  did  iiot  puut  him  aa  a  mere  idiot,  but  as  a  luau  with  the  capa- 
oily,  though  only  tbi;  Imrc  cnpocity.  fur  better  things.  See  also  Pnlgrave'fi 
Hist,  of  England  antl  Normandy,  iii.  105. 
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liis  actions,  his  character  was  not  one  of  mere  abject  in- 
capacity like  Edward  of  Caeroarvon.  He  was  rather  like 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  idle,  careless,  governed  hy  worthless 
favourites,  but  showiug  ever  and  anon,  though  always  in 
tho  wrong  place,  signs  of  a  strong  will  and  a  capacity  for 
Tigorons  action.  So  now  it  was  at  this  memorable  crisis  of 
hiu  Kingdom.  He  had  at  hist  got  together  a  tiwt  nnd  an 
army,  and,  ha\'ing  got  them  together,  he  would  do  some- 
thing with  them.  But  the  Danes  were  gone ;  thoy  had  got 
together  their  plunder,  and  had  sailed  away,  as  before,  to  seU 
it  iu  the  Norman  ports.^  yEthelred  took  advautagc  of  their 
absence  to  plunge  into  a  needless  war  with  one  of  hia  own 
vassals.  It  does  not  seem  that,  up  to  this  time,  he  had 
over  once  thought  of  going  forth  in  person  to  battle  against 
the  Danes;  but  the  Emperor  of  Britain  could  trust  no  one 
but  himself  to  lead  an  army  against  the  Under-king  of 
Cumberland.  He  ravaged  nearly  the  whole  of  the  princi- 
pality by  land,  and  he  wouM  have  ravaged  it  by  sea  also, 
only  the  (leet  which  set  out  from  Chester  was  hindered  by 
contrary  n'inds  from  meeting  him  at  the  appointed  spot.^ 
It  did  however  reach  Man,  arud  harried  the  island.  The 
cause  of  all  this  untimely  activity  is  not  stateil  by  our  best 
English  authorities.  Man  especially,  which  had  l>een 
ravaged  by  Swegen  only  a  few  years  before/  most  have  been 
singularly  unlucky  if  it  contrived  thus  to  provoke  the 
wrath  of  both  the  contending  Kings.  Nor  is  it  at  all  clear 
why  Malcolm  was  attacked  in  his  undcr-kingdom  of  Cum- 
berland.    A  Scottish   writer  tells   us  that  ^thelred   had 


^  Snoh  I  nnderaUnd  to  be  the  object  of  the  departure  of  the  D&ouih 
fleet.  The  Ciironiclefl  aod  Floranoe  are  quite  colnurless.  "  Se  unfHS  flotik 
WRQ  'Sss  BiuDDTM  geweod  to  Hicardca  rice."  "  Danorum  olasain  pnefata 
hoc  uino  Nortmannuun  petit."  Bat  Roger  of  WcDdovcr  (t  43t)  inserts 
the  qiUiUficAiion  "  hosttUter,"  which  is  followed  by  I>a|ipeDberg  (419.  £ng. 
Tr.  ii.  i6t).    On  Ibis  whole  matter  see  Appendix  HE. 

'  On  this  Comhrian  expedition  see  Appendix  FF. 

'  S«o  above,  p.  389. 
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called  on  Malcolm  to  contribute  to  some  of  the  payments  cbap.  v. 
made  to  the  Danes,  probably  to  the  great  sum  paid  to  Olaf  Malcolm'g 
and  Swpgeu  six  years  before.  lu  short  he  wished  to  make  pav  Duie- 
the  dependent  Kingdom  of  Cumberland  liable,  like  an  Eng- 
lish shire,  to  the  imi>08t  of  Dauegeld.  Malcolm,  we  are 
bold,  answered  with  proper  spirit.  If  King  JBthelred  went 
forth  to  battle,  he  was  ready,  as  in  dtity  bound,  to  follow 
his  0\'er-lord  with  his  own  forces  ;  but  he  had  never  cove- 
nanted to  pay  money,  and  no  money  would  he  pay.  The 
anthori^  for  this  story  is  not  of  the  Brst  order;  but  it  falls 
in  so  exactly  with  the  relations  between  the  two  princes 
that  it  has  strong  internal  probability  in  its  favour. 
Malcolm  wns  not  an  BngUbh  Ealdurinan,  ruling  an  integral 
part  of  the  English  realm ;  he  was  a  vassal  prince  reigning 
over  a  dependent  Kingdom,  a  Kingdom  which  formed  a 
portion  of  the  English  Empire,  l>ut  which  had  never  been 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  English  Crown.  Tliat  Kingdom 
Malcolm  held  on  the  terms  on  which  it  had  been  originally 
granted  to  his  predecessor,  those  of  military  Borvicc  by 
land  and  sea.'  A  money  tribute  had  indeed  been  levied 
on  some  of  the  Welsh  princes  j  but  military  service  was 
clearly  the  only  contribution  which  a  King  of  Cumberland 
owed  to  the  Emperor  of  Britain.  But  ^^ihelred  was  en- 
raged at  his  refusal,  which,  he  alleged,  could  proceed  from 
nothing  but  good  will  to  the  enemy.  He  accordingly 
ravaged  the  country,  but  aflerwards  concluded  peace  with 
Malcolm,  If  this  story  be  correct,  Malcolm  was  fully 
justified  in  his  refusal,  and  the  conduct  of  iEthelred  was 
a  gToas  breach  of  the  mntual  dnty  of  lord  and  vassal. 

It  is  also  probable  that  this  untimely  activity  on  the  Second 
part  of  yEthelred  led  him  also  to  match  himself  against  Jith  N«^ 
an  enemy  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  vassal  King  of  ^^^' 
Cumberland.     As  far  as  probable  conjecture  can  guide  us 

*  Bee  abave,  p.  62. 
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through  mazes  where  difficulties  and  contradictions  mcf't 
us  at  every  step,  it  was  during"  this  hurst  of  misapplied 
enoi^  that  jEthelred  became  ng-ain  involved  in  a  dispnte, 
most  likely  in  an  o]>en  war,  with  the  Duke  of  the  Normans.' 
Richard  the  Fearless,  his  formc-r  autag«nib-t,  was  now  dead, 
and  the  reigning  prince  was  his  son  Richard  the  Second, 
surnaroed  the  Good.  Of  the  transactions  between  the  two 
countries  we  have  no  account  from  any  English  authority, 
and  the  version  which  we  find  in  the  Norman  writers, 
though  doubtless  containing  some  germs  of  truth,  is  evi- 
dently exaggerated  in  detail.  According  to  them  j^tliel- 
red  sent  a  fleet  into  Normandy,  with  onlcrs  to  bum 
and  destroy  throughout  the  land,  and  to  spare  nothing 
excc])t  the  Mount  of  Saint  Michael  with  its  revered 
sanctuary.  As  for  the  reigning  Duke,  he  was  to  he  taken 
prisoner,  and  to  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  con- 
queror with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  Tlie  English 
fleet  crossed  the  Channel,  and  its  crews  landed  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Coutanccs  and  began  to  carry  out  the  royal  orders. 
But  Neal,  the  valiant  Viscount  of  the  district,  gathered  the 
men  of  the  country,  and  smote  the  invaders  witli  such 
a  slaughter  that  of  those  who  actually  landed  one  man 
only  escaped  to  the  ships.  The  fleet  sailed  liome  with  the 
news  of  its  discomfiture.  yEthelred  is  pictured  as  waiting 
for  the  triumphant  return  of  his  fleet  with  the  news  of  the 
conquest  of  Normandy.  His  first  inquiry  is  for  the  captive 
Duke.  But  instead  of  seeing  Richard  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  he  only  hears  tbat  his  men  have  not  so  much 
as  seen  the  Duke,  that  the  men  of  one  county  had  been 
enough  to  destroy  all  their  host,  tliat  tlie  very  women  had 
joined  iu  the  strife,  striking  down  the  choicest  warriors  of 
England  with  the  staves  on  which  they  bore  their  water- 
pots,  Tliese  details  are  of  course  pure  romance;  but  the 
existence  of  such  n  Btory  seems  to  shuw  that  some  hostilities 
•  Hee  Appendix  EB. 
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)Iace,     /Ethelrcd'B  fleet  may  have  parsued    chap.  v. 

,  when  it  sailed  to  Normandy,  and  in  so  f™^J^f 

doings  it  may  in  some  way  have  violated  tlie  neutrality  of  *^°°  '>^  **"> 

the  Norman   coast.     Or  /Etlielred,  in   his   present  fit  of 

energy,  may  have  hecn  so  indignant  at  the  reception  of 

the   Danes  in  the  Norman  havens  an  to  send  out   an 

expedition  by  way  of  reprisal.     But  the  grotesque  pride 

and  folly  implied  in  the  Norman  story  is  incredible  even 

iu  ^Etheh-ed.     The  details  are  valuable   only  na  showing 

the  sort  of  tales  which,  as  we  shall  see  more  abunduutly  as 

we  go  on,  the  Norman  writers  thought  gooil  to  pass  off  as 

the  English  history  of  the  time. 

Whatever  was  the  exact  nature  of  the  mutual  wrongs  now  Muriago 

done  to  each  other  by  Normans  and  Englishmen,  the  quan-el  j^hI  mad 

did  not  last  lonxj.      iEthelred  seems  now  to  have  been  a  ^^?|™*;  '*• 

°  ^  evil  re- 

widower;*  the  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  there- suits. 

fore  confirmed  by  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  Duke's 

sister  Emma,  one  of  the  legitimated  children  of  Eichard  the 

Fearless  and  Ounnor.'^     Her  beauty  and  accomplishments 

are  highly  extolled,  but  her  long  connexion  with  England,  looi-iofu 

as  the  wife  of  two  Kings  and  the  mother  of  two  otliers, 

brought  with  it  nothing  but  present  evil,  and  led  to  the 

futui'O   overthrow   of  the   English   kingdom   and   nation. 

The  marriage  of  /Ethelred  and  Emma  led  directly  to  the  The  mar 

Norman  Conquest  of  England.^    With  tliat  marriage  began  Emma 

the  settlement  of  Normans  in  England,   their  admission  "^''°!:'' S*] 

•=■  '  way  for  th4 1 

to  English  offices  and  estates,  their  general  influence  in  Norraan 
English  atfairs,  everything,  in  short,  that  paved  the  way  for 


'  6oe  Appeuilix  SS.  '  See  above,  p.  aji. 

*  On  this  marriago  and  ita  reanlta  sec  the  opezdn^  of  tbo  .Sixth  Book 
of  Henry  of  Uuntiiigtlon.  He  cloftrij  sees  the  oonnexton  of  events,  and 
he  OS  oloorly  bvlicvut  that  Wjlltam'i  kindred  with  Emnm  gave  biin  houiq 
rigfat  to  tbo  Engtiib  Crown.  "Ex  bnc  cunjunctioiie  KL-gis  An^'Ioruiu  «i 
filin  Duds  Nomuuinorum,  Ani^liuin  juflte,  bcouuiIuiu  jum  gontium,  Nor- 
mBniii  et  cnhimni&ti  mint  et  adept)  sunt."  This  U  perhupa  the  stnuigeat 
theory  of  lotcniMtional  Law  qd  record. 
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tbe  actual  Conquest.  Through  Emma  came  that  fklal 
kindred  and  friendship  between  her  .Eng;lisb  son  and  her 
Norman  great-nephew,  which  sngg^sted  and  rendered 
possible  the  enterprise  which  seated  her  (^Teat-nephew 
on  the  throne  of  Eng-land.  From  the  moment  of  this 
marriage^  English  and  Norman  history  are  inextricably 
connected,  and  Norman  ingenuity  was  ever  ready  to  take 
any  advantage  that  oiTercd  iii>elf  for  strengthening  the 
foreign  influence  in  England.  The  former  dispute  between 
vEthelred  and  tbe  elder  Richard  was  a  mere  prologue; 
we  have  now  reached  ilic  first  act  of  the  drama.  If  au 
English  fleet  really  did  sail  to  Normandy  and  ravage 
the  Constantine  peninsula,  those  ships  were  like  the  ships 
which  Athens  sent  across  the  -.Egman  at  the  bidding  of 
Aristagoras — they  were  indeed  the  beginning  of  evils,* 

The  marriage  however  did  not  take  place  for  hvo  years. 
According  to  one  story  ^thelred  went  over  to  Normandy 
to  bring  home  his  bride  in  person.^  The  evidence  is  dis- 
tinctly the  other  way,  but  to  go  on  such  an  errand,  when 
the  miseries  of  war  were  at  their  height,  was  perhaps  in 
character  with  a  prince  so  apt  to  be  enterprising  at  the 
wrong  moment.  A  like  piece  of  vigorous  courtship  is  the 
one  act  of  energy  recorded  of  iEthelred's  descendant, 
James,  Sixth  of  Scijtlaiid  and  First  of  England.  If 
iEthelred  really  did  go  over  to  Normandy,  he  was  the 
first  English  King,  since  iEIfred  in  his  childhood,  who  set 
foot  on  the  Continent,  as  his  son  Eadmnnd  was  the  last 

*  Herod.  V.  97.     ntroi   W  al  vits  h^xh  KtutSkv  tyiro^o  'EAAiftf(   T«    wsl 

*  No  writer  inentiooii  thia  but  Geoflroy  Gaiuinr  (4T36.  M.  H,  B.  8r4^, 
irilo  ii  followed  bj  Sir  F.  Pnlgmve  (iii.  109).  Ucnrj  of  Huntingdon 
(M.  H.  B.  751  K)  and  i£thctred  of  Rtcraux  (X  Scriplt.  361)  distinctly 
nuke  him  rand  mesMngen.  llie  itnUjment  of  the  ClironideB,  wfatoh  of 
ooitiM  would  be  deciiQve,  is  less  difltinct.  but  it  looku  tbe  same  way  ;  "  And 
tb  ^n  dun  ilcnn  lonctene  com  two  bbcfdti^,  Ricardea  dohtor,  hider  to 
lands."  "And  on  9ysan  jdokn  goauv,  tm  lenoteo,  oom  Rioardee  dobtor 
Ymina  hidcr  to  Iftodo." 
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liah  Kio^  for  several  oentiiries  who  did  not.'  And  for 
an  English  King^  to  espouse  a  foreig^i  wife  was  something* 
even  stranger  to  Englishmen  than  for  an  English  King 
to  visit  foreign  lands.  The  mamagc  of  the  daughters  of 
English  Kings  wnth  foreign  princes  had  been  common 
from  the  days  of  Alfred  ouwurds ;  bnt  a  foreign  Lady  by 
the  side  of  an  English  King  had  not  been  seen  since 
iEthcUvulf  brought  home  the  young  daughter  of  Charles 
the  Bald*  And  the  marriage  of  j-Ethelwulf  and  Judttli 
was  probably  the  first  instance  since  the  Frankitih  princess 
whom  Augustine  found  as  the  Queen  of  the  Kentish 
BreLwalda.''  And  the  stranger  wives  alike  of  /Ethelberht 
and  of  -Etholrcd  came  as  the  forerunners  of  mighty 
changes.  The  foreign  marriage  of  /Ethelberht  paved 
the  way  for  the  admission  of  the  Teutonic  and  heathen 
island  into  the  common  fold  of  the  Christian  common- 
wealth. The  foreign  marriage  of  ^thelred  paved  the 
way  for  the  more  complete  fnsion  of  England  into  the 
general  European  system,  by  giving  her  a  foreign  King, 
a  foreign  nobility,  and,  for  many  purposes,  a  foreign 
longue.  It  shows  the  strong  insidar  feeling  of  the  nation, 
ftnd  it  curiously  illustrates  the  history  of  English  pergonal 
nomenclaturu,  that  the  foreign  Lady  had  to  take  an 
English  name.  The  English  stock  of  personal  names, 
though  composed  of  the  same  elements  as  tlie  names 
used  by  other  Teutonic  nations,  contained  but  few  which 
were  common   to  Eng'and  and  to  the  Continent.*     Tliia 
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*  I  oanntvt  aniwcr  poiidvul;  for  Harold  tlio  son  oF  Cnat,  but  we  Bhall 
conui  ACTOM  ttvitlenco  wbicK  nukk«s  it  probable  ttint  tie  viiited  DenniArk. 

*  Cliron.  855(  uid  Florence  (after  Aiutcr)  moro  nt  Icn^tb. 
'  Greg.  Turon.  tv.  a6 ;  IWin,  L  25. 

*  ^tbelberht,  Eogberht,  and  n  few  i<thew.  appaar  in  Gennany  with  Um 
needful  |ilionclio  changea.  So  we  have  Karl,  LoUinr  [HloShitrel,  and 
H(»-bcrt  [Uortbcrht"]  in  England,  but  veiy  rarely.  But  tbo  maHa  of  our 
male  niunea  seem  pwuliar  to  onreelree,  and  tbo  female  nam«ss  are  atill  mim 
djotinotivc.    No  i)ne  ever  beard  of  Endgyth  or  ^IfgiAi  on  the  Continent. 
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cnAP.  V.  Old-English  nomenclature,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
specially  royal  and  Baiutly  names,  has  gone  so  completely 
out  of  use  that  it  sounds  strange  to  us  to  read  that  the 
Lady,  to  make  herself  acceptable  to  the  English  people, 
had  to  lay  aside  tlic  foreign  name  of  Emma,  and  to  make 
herself  into  an  Englishwoman  as  JElfgifu.'  So,  by  the 
opposite  process,  a  hundred  years  later,  when  an  English 
Eadgyth  married  a  Norman  King,  she  Iiad  to  change 
herself  into  a  Norman  Matilda.  And  it  is  well  to  mark 
that  the  royal  bride,  like  other  Teutonic  brides,  had  her 
morning-gift,  a  gift  which  txjok  the  form  of  cities  and 
governments,  and  a  gift  which  brought  no  good  to  Eng- 
land.^ And  according  to  some  accounts,  the  marriage  was 
productive  of  as  little  of  domestic  happiness  as  of  public 
advantage.  She  bore  JEthelred  two  sons,  yElfred,  who 
IM?rishod  miserably  in  an  attempt  on  the  English  Crown, 
and  Endward,  who  lived  to  be  at  once  King  and  Saint, 
and  to  be,  perhaps  through  his  own  grovelling  super- 
stition, the  last  male  descendant  of  Ccrdic  and  Ecgberht 
by  whom  that  Crown  was  actually  wom,^     But  we  are 
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'  Flor.  Wig.  A.  looa,  "Eodem  anno  Emrn&m.  Saxomee  .£l%{Tsm 
voCAtem,  Daois  NorttnA^nonitu  Primi  HicArdi  filiaxn,  Rex  j9Cgolred(u  duxit 
uxareu."  On  tb«  use  of  the  wurd  "  Saxonice  "  see  A[>[>vndix  A.  On  the 
luune  /Glfgifu  nee  vol.  ii.  Appendix  fiB,  nnd  vol.  lii.  Appendix  8. 

The  Lady  ejgni  a  great  number  of  ohart«ra  during  tlie  nigoB  of  her 
buabaods  and  aona  by  the  name  of  j£lfgifu  (iu  various  spellingn).  "  Einma" 
u  rare,  but  we  find  it  in  Cofl.  Dipl.  iv.  1  ;  ir.  64  ;  vi.  171,  and  onc«  "  Jiit- 
gyfii  Inuna,"  iv.  101.  Of  a  charter  of  997  (Cod.  Dipl.  Hi.  299),  whoro 
"  iElfgyua  Ymma  Uegina"  tnakea  a  (^rant  to  Cliriat  Church.  I  cau  uiako 
Doihiog.  Mr.  Kemble  does  not  mark  it  ns  iqiariouii,  hub  the  date  shows 
that  there  is  aomeihing  wrong  about  it. 

'  Gwftey  Gabnar  (4138.  M.  H.  B.  815),  who  is  followed  by  Sir  P., 
Palgrave  (Ui.  no},  givcfl  hor  aa  "Jrurio"  or  "  dowairt-,**  RockioghaiOa  1 
Rutland,  ind  the  city  of  Winchester  lUmU.  TbiM  lost  tT'f^  woundH  hardly 
credible,  hut  the  ntatiiiient  is  prot>aMy  forroct.  We  nhall  find  (icv  vol.  ii, 
p.  61,  vol.  iii.  p.  635)  both  Euimn  nrd  hor  successor  Eadgyth  specially 
connected  with  Wincboeter,  and  wv  ahall  &I50  Snd  that  Emma  unhappily 
[toaieascd  Lho  city  of  Exet«r  or  aome  rights  over  it. 

'  Eadgar  thti  .mtheling  was  elected  in  1066,  but  never  CTDwaed. 
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told  that  the  royal  parents  did  not  agree.  We  cau  weli  chap,  v, 
believe  that  Emma  sliowcd  the  imperioiui  epirit  of  her  race, 
and  scaudul  adds  that  jEthelre<l  forsook  her  for  rivals^  no 
doubt  of  his  own  nation.*  Of  the  truth  of  these  reports 
nothing  can  hu  ^aid,  and  the  public  crimes  and  misfortunes 
of  ^iillielred  are  so  groat  as  to  leave  little  time  or  incli- 
nation to  search  into  his  possible  private  vices. 


I 


I  have  spoken  of  the  marriage  of  Emma  slightly  out 
of  place  in  order  to  bring  it  into  its  natural  connexion 
with  other  Normau  atlairs.  AVe  must  now  go  back  two 
years.  The  dealings  of  yEthelred  with  Normaudy  and 
Cumberland  occupied  the  last  year  of  the  first  millennium 
of  the  Christian  uira.  It  was  no  uncommon  belief  at  the 
time  that  the  end  of  that  poiiod  of  a  thousand  years  was 
the  tatcd  moment  lor  the  detiti-Uftiou  of  the  world.  4Jid 
certainly  at  no  time  were  the  promised  signs  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  ware,  of  distress  of  nations  and  perplexity, 
more  rife  througljout  the  world  than  when  the  second 
millennium  opened.  In  the  East  of  Europe,  Basil  the 
Second,  the  mightiest  name  in  the  long  roll  of  the 
Byzantine  Casars,  was  engaged  in  his  fearful  struggle 
for  life  and  death  with  the  Bulgarian  invader.  In  the 
further  East,  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  Ghazni  was  laying 
the  foundations  of  that  power,  which,  in  the  hands  of 
other  dynasties  of  the  same  race,  was  to  overwhelm  alike 
Cunstantinople  and  Bulgaria  and  all  other  realms  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Hadi-iatic.  In  Southern  Europe,  Otto  the 
Wonder  of  the  World  was  running  that  short  and  mar- 
vellous career  which,  for  a  moment,  seemed  to  promise 

*  WUJ.  MivIiub.  ii.  165.  "  £tiam  in  uxorem  adeo  protervtiB  erat  utvix 
«ani  cubili  digiutrutiir^  tuy]  cuiu  i>elticibus  volutntus  reginui  mnjettatcin 
iofaioaret.  lUa  quoquu  cousuittutiau  alti  sanguinis  ttpiracu  in  maritum 
tuiDciiat." 

1  cannot  light  on  Sir  Francis  PalgraTe'g  authority  for  making  KmrDa  fly 
lAck  ttf  NoriuanJy  witliin  a  year  or  twu  aftoir  her  liiarriiitje  (iii.   1 1 1). 
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«iur.  r.   that  Rome  should  again  become,  in  deed  at  well  as  in 

name,  tlio  seat  of  universal  Empire.     The  prospects  of 

Kiiiflaiid   seemed  darker   than   tboee  of  any  other  corner 

of  lUiroiHi,     In  the  East  and  in  the  Sootb^  if  old  systems 

were  fallitijf,  new  ones  were  rising,  Imt  our  inland  «eemed 

given  up  to  eimplc  desobtion  and  havoc.     It  would  appear 

that,  though  the  mass  of  the  Danifih   fleet  had  sailed  to 

Normandy,  a   portion   must  have   remained   in   their  old 

quartura  in  tlje  Solent.     Some  at  least  among  the  Banes 

Dunai  In     luid   tiikeii  service  under  the  English   Kiog.     Such   was 

anrio*;      the   ease   with    Palhg,   a    Damsh    Earl,   cvidcully  uf  the 

'^*"^'        highest  dititinctiou,  us  he  was  married  to  Gunhild,  a  sister 

of  King  Swt'gen  himself.'     His  wife,  and  prohably  himself, 

hml  I'lnhru'dl  C-linstianiiy,  and  he  had  received  large  gift*^ 

JnvMlon  of  IVoiii  tlio  King,  Iwth  in  money  and  in  land.     Tlie  Danes 

IlAinp-       who  had  remained  in  England  now  burst  into  Sussex,  and 

looT.  ravaged  as  far  as  a  place  called  ^Ethelingadene.^      They 

tlion  pressed  on  into  Hampshire,  and,  as  so  oflen  happened, 

thoy  were  met  by  the  men  of  the  shire,  and  by  the  men 

of  that  shiro  only.     The  details  of  tbe  bottle  are  uq- 

usually  minute;  eighty-one  of  tlie  English  wore  killed  and 

a  much  greater  number  of  the  Danes,  but  the  Danes  kept 

possiwsion  of  the  place  of  slaughter.     Among  the  English ' 

dead  were  several  men  of  rank,^  including  two  "  Uigk- 

^>  Wm.  Mklm*.  11.  177. 

*  I  hhVQ  bare  triixl  to  put  together  the  Acoount  in  ibe  Winckeater 
Chpobtole  (C.O.O.t\  oUxiil.),  which  alone  montions  Vnltig  Mid  ibv  Hsuap- 
•hitv  itUDpiu^n,  with  th«  nccoiirit  of  tbo  opcnitioiu  in  DcvotuUirv  given 
in  ttto  nUior  vptviuiw.  .Cthelingiulenc  htm  been  tjihen  for  Alton  ia 
fUmphitr,  but  tiM  iMuae  AtMuigKdeno  wuuUl  bKnlly  bvoonM  AMon, 
»&d  th«  pUre  U  U  SowaX.     Sm  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  334. 

*  TbMr  diMriptiooi^  ••  given  iu  ih«  WiiKlitMWr  ChrouioU.  are 
aolklng.    TWra  i*  WuU^ar*  the  Bisbop'i  TLe^n,  kikI  t«o  other  Tbcgim' 
vh»  wt  catlod  fteo  U»«r  d««lU«f-pUoM.  Leofrio  mt  Uwitdrioeui  (Wbit* 
«karah)  KtA  OoJ«iDe  st  Woi«vb  (UortJ^y  UMtiyt),  BUhop  .£l&ig«*«  , 
niii  !■  JRHMf^  Btfhop  of  Wincliwter.  who  wu  knuMUted  to  CWii 
la  9^  tat  itfMl  oT  L^  uutd  on  the  Al^  a«  hia  wy  to  Ruaw  to  ^at 
piOUuik   (Tlor.  Wif .  999.) 
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Twnit"  of  the  King- — probably  the  SherilPs  of  Hampshire 
and  Sussex — ^thelweard  and  Leofwine.  The  Daues  then 
went  westward,  seemingly  in  concert  with  the  fleet  which 
was  coming  back  from  Normandy.  But  they  were  first 
met  by  Pallig,  who  had  already  forsaken  the  service  oi' 
^tbcbcd,  and  who  now  joined  them  with  soch  ships  as 
he  could  bring  with  him.  They  sailed  up  the  Teign,  and 
burned  King's  Tcignton  *  and  other  places.  After  this^ 
peace — no  doubt  the  usual  kind  of  |)eace — was  made  with 
them.  But  by  this  time  they  had  fallen  in  with  their 
comrades.  The  Banes  who  had  sailed  to  Normandy  now 
came  back,  no  doubt  still  further  embittered  at  ^thelred's 
doings  in  that  country,  whatever  may  have  been  tlieir  exact 
nature.  Their  fleet  seems  to  have  sailed  straight  from 
Normandy  to  the  mouth  of  the  Exe;  they  were  there  met 
by  the  other  Danes,  Paltig  and  the  rest,  and  their  united 
forces  sailed  up  the  river -^  About  ten  miles  from  its  mouth 
lay  a  city'*  which  held  nearly  the  same  position  in  the  West 
of  England  which  York  held  in  the  North  and  London  in 
the  South-East.  Tlie  Roman  city  of  Isca  had  not  fallen 
into  the  power  of  the  Teutonic  invaders  till  after  their 
conversion  to  Christianity ;  it  therefore  bad  not  shared  the 
fate  which  befell  Anderida  at  the  hands  of  ^-Elle  and  Uri- 
oonium  at  the  bands  of  Ceawlin.  Under  the  slightly 
changed  name  of  Exanceaster  or  Exeter,  the  capital  and 
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*  Sou  Mr.  Eftfle'fi  uoto  ou  the  Chrouiclofl,  p.  334. 

"  I  get  thU  from  tbc  wonlsof  the  WincheiterCtirt^ide,  which  mentions 
one  (Art  of  the  stotj  nn)j,  combined  with  those  of  FloreDce,  who  mentions 
only  the  other  part.  The  Winchester  writer  mentionB  the  aoopaign  ia 
UAmpithire,  the  treasoo  of  PuUig,  tho  burning  of  TeigatoD,  the  peftce,  anil 
a<]d^  "  aiid  hy  foran  \m  ^miuQ  tu  Ezanmut^i."  Florence  haa,  "  MeiDoratus 
PaganoruDi  exercitui,  de  Normannifl  Aagliam  revectus,  ostiuiu  fluiuiuin 
Eaxa  ingredHur/'  This  nenui  to  he  a  ttatiafactury  way  of  oxplainiug  it. 
The  other  Chrouiclea  have  ifiiDpIy,  "  Her  oora  «  kert  to  Exanmuffaii." 

'  The  language  of  the  Chronictcft  ia  remarkable.  The  fleet  ootaei  to 
ExuMuth,  "and  eodau  la  up  to  Jwtro  byrig."  There  was  no  need  to 
intntioo  what  borough.     But  Florence  adds  "  urbem  Exanceaittrain." 
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bulwark  of  the  Western  shires  had  long*  formed  one  of 
the  choicest  posst^ons  of  the  West-Saion  Kind's-     Its 
poesesBion    had    been    wannly    contested   between    vElfred 
and  his  Danish  encuiics,  and  more  than  oue  capture  and 
recapture  of  the  citj*  had  marked  tlie  fluctuations  of  his 
earlier  struggle  with  the  invaders.     Up  to  the  time  of 
yEthelstau  Exeter  had  remained,  as  many  towns  in  Wales 
and  Ireland  remained  for  ages  afterwards,  a  joint  possefision 
of  Teutonic  and  Celtic  inliahitants.^     No  doubt  there  was 
an  English  and  a  Welsh  town,  an  EngliBhrj'  and  a  Welshry, 
and  we  may  be  equally  certain  that  the  English  inhabi- 
tants formed  a  dominant  class  or  patriciate  among  their 
follow-burghcrs.      But   jEtlielstan,   in    the   course   of  his 
Western  wars,  thought  it  good  that  so  imjxirtant  a  post 
should  be  left  in  no  bands  but  such  as  he  could  wholly 
rely   on.      The    Welsh   inhabitants   were   accordingly    re- 
moved ;   the   city  became   altogether   English ;    a  solemn 
Assembly  of  the  Witan  was  held  to  commemorate   nnd 
to  confirm  the  new  acquisition,  and  a  portion  of  the  Laws 
of  ^thelstan  were  put  forth  in  the  now  purely  English 
city  of  Exeter.'      The  town  was  now  strongly  fortified; 
it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  scjuared  stones,''   a  fact 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that 


'  Sm  W.  Malms,  u.  134  ;  Falgrav^  English  Common  wealth,  t.  463. 

■  Thorpe,  i.  aao,  laS;  Schniid,  153,  156. 

'  W.  M&bnB.  u.  s.  "  Urbeni  i^ptur  illani,  quam  cuntaiiiiiiatw  gontU  re- 
purgio  dofieomverat.  turribiu  muuivtt,  niuro  ox  quadnitui  UpidiLua  ciDxit." 
fiadward  the  Elder  luul  before  ftirtiflcxl  Towcester  with  «  Ktone  widl 
("Inpideo  mum/'  Fl.  Wig.  918).  hut  the  wall  of  Exeter  u  dutlnotiy  aiuU 
to  have  b««n  of  squikred  Atone.  The  diffirioioe  between  a  liedgo  and  a  w&U 
was  known  a^m  before,  nhun  Ida  forti6ed  Baraborough.  "  tS j  wea  leroat 
mid  liugge  betined,  and  (mr  vfter  mid  wealle"  (Chron.  547);  but  tbta 
"  wall"  need  not  huve  been  of  atone. 

In  abort  our  aocountii  help  ua  lo  four  atagm  in  the  history  of  fortification. 
First,  the  hedge  or  palisade  ;  socoodly,  the  wall  of  earth,  or  of  earth  and 
rough  atones  combined ;  thirdly,  the  wall  of  maioniy,  aa  at  Towoe«t«r  ; 
fourthly,  the  wall  of  aquared  atone*,  aa  at  Exeter.  The  fifth  atage,  the 
Nortnnn  cnatle,  does  not  appear  till  the  reign  of  Eadward  the  Confewor. 


I 


I 
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our  forefathers  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  incapable   chap.  v. 
of  using  the  oomraonest  tooN,  or  of  puttiug  stone  and 
mortar  together  in  any  way.     The  chief  architectiiral  orna- 
ment of  the  city  had  indeed  no  existence.     The  cathedral  Exeter 
chnrch,  so  strange  in   its  outline,  so  PoinmanJing  in   it«  B^hop'** 
position,  did  not  yet  crown  the  height  which,  alone  among  ***** 
the  episcopal  seats  of  Southern  Knglandj  makes  some  pre* 
tensions  to  rival   the  temples  built  on    high   at   Lincoln 
and  at  Durham,  at  Geneva  and  at   Lausanne,      Indeed, 
like  Lincoln  and  Durham,  it  had  not  even  a  predecessor. 
Exeter  was  not  yet  a  Bishop's  see;  the  episcopal  super- 
intendence of  Wpst-Walos  was  still   diviflwl   between   the 
Bishop  of  Devonshire  at  Crediton  and  the  Bishop  of  Corn- 
wall at  Bodmin.     The  history  of  the  city  at  a  somewhat  MutHcipnl 
later  time  seems  to  show  that  it  enjoyed  a  large  share  ofpf  (hecity. 
municipal  freedom  j  still,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  West- 
Saxon   realm,  it   was    a  royal   possession,   and    the   royal 
authority  was  represented  by  a  Reeve  of  the  King's  choice. 
Both  the  commercial  and  the  military-  importance  of  the  lu  eoni- 
city  were  of  the  first  rank.    In  our  days  the  trade  of  Exeter  niUit«ry 
has  long  vanished;  commerce  has  long  been  carried  on  in  ""I**""*" 
vessels  which   require  a  deeper  stream  ;   as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  ccnturj*  the  trade  of  the  city  itself  began  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  foundation  of  the  port  of  Topsham 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river.      But  the  small   craft  of 
the  tenth  centuiy  oould  sail  straight  up  to  the  city  for 
purposes  either  of  commerce  or  of  war.     The  Danes  now  Tlie  DbomI 
attacked  Exeter,  just  as  they  had  attacked  London;  bnt^jty  ^ut* 
the  citizens  of  the  Western  capital  fought  with  as  good  "^Jf  Z'"^.^" 
ft  will,  and  with  as  complete  success,  as  their  brethren  of  ratiziftis. 
the  East.^      King  ^Ethelstan's  wall  stood  them  in  good 
Btead,*  and  the  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  altogether 

'  Chron,  in  anno.  "  ptav  fieBtlioe  feohtende  wnron,  ao  htm  nuiti  swjt!* 
featltoe  wifffltod  and  lieardlicc." 

"  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno.  "Dum  murum  iWius  deifcniere  moUratDr,  «  civibiu 
tirbflm  viriliter  defundontibas  repellitur  [Paganormn  exerciUm].'' 


M 
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uitAT,  ».  fruiUiM.  ilut  tho  rowilt  of  llic  roBistance  of  Exeter  was 
vmob  the  uintt  u  th«  riwult  of  the  retiistjLnce  of  London. 
Tho  city  won  wivod,  but,  for  that  very  reason,'  the  ra? 
of  tluf  iiiviuKfrti  fftll  with  nsIoiiWed  violence  upon  the  sur- 
rounUiiiK  country.  yKthoInnl  was  as  unready  as  ever;  the 
hoiit  which  hud  hoeu  pnjmpt  to  rava^  Cumberland  and 
|wrhap4i  N(»rnmntly,  wotf  not  at  hand  to  aid  any  local 
rtTortM.  Till'  l)uu<x  aprond  thomeelvcw  over  the  country, 
vuvuginif,  huriiiuff,  killin^f,  iu  their  acouatomcd  manner. 
Tho  tiMU  of  SomorMtahiro  and  DcTonshire  gathered  their 
fnriMHi,  and  met  tho  enemy  ut  Venhow,  not  far  from  the 
rtiioiiMl  eity.  Hut  tho  forot*  of  two  shires  was  not  enough*! 
fur  the  pur|HWi\  Tho  UHnua  had  the  advantage  of  nombers,' 
and  put  tho  im>^ulur  Kni>Hsh  levies  to  flight.  They  then, 
M  Uflwd.  took  to  ihemselvos  horses,  and  ravaged 
voantry  »tiU  mare  tboroughiy  and  uDspariDgly  than  before.' 
At  bat  iKay  went  \mA  la  their  diipa  with  a  vast  booty% 
MmI  muM  to  th«ir  old  quart«rs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
TbMM*  tWy  <<«rned  oil  tbear  Moal  davwtatiam,  batk 
lb*  kbnd  aud  oa  iKe  eoMts  of  Ham^hire  and 
■a  ftmm  ftow  dahn^  to  withatawl  tbcm. 
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which  the  Kini^  granted  to  Archbishop  iElfric  the  estate 
of  a  lady  which  she  had  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  her 
uiichautity.*  Possibly  at  the  same  raeetiDg-,  or  at  another 
in  the  same  year,  /Ethel ingadene,  tlie  scene  of  one  of  the 
late  battles,  along  with  some  other  property,  was  granted 
by  vEthelred  to  the  monastery  of  Whenvcll,  his  moiiier's 
foundation,  for  the  good  of  her  sotd  and  of  that  of  his 
father.-  It  may  he  that  in  all  this  wo  hcor  the  voice  of 
his  brother^s  blood  crying  from  the  j^ronnd.^  But  the  state 
of  the  nation  was  not  altogvther  neglected ;  the  Assembly 
of  the  Wise  however  conld  think  of  nothing  better  than 
the  old  wretched  remedy  which  had  so  often  failed  them. 
The  Danes  were  ngain  to  be  bought  off  at  their  own 
terms,  and  Leofsige  Ealdorman  of  the  Enst-Saxons  was 
sent  to  find  out  what  those  terms  were.^  Tliey  now,  fairly 
enough,  misetl  their  price;  twenty-four  thousand  pounds 
was  asked  and  was  paid  as  the  condition  of  their  ceasing 
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ut  mipradictu!  mercor  ]uirtjcup«  fore  protniflsiania,  qooildain  Chruto  ct 
iiauctt)  8U0,  guruuiiiu  hciIicqI  nmn,  EudMUrdu,  tiuuiu  ijropria  cruort:  [Kjrftuuiu 
p«r  muttijilicin  virtutum  Mjma,  ipse  Dominiui  niMtru  mirifloaro  di^atos  est 
t^roponlitis,"  Sec  &o.  So  afterwnrdfl,  "quatonus  adTermii  barbarfiruiii  ia- 
ridiaa  ipsa  reliposaconfjro^tio  uuzn  beatt  martyru  ceetoronunqoo  saoctontni 
roliqoiia,"  Ac,  and  "aduptu  [KNitmodum,  ui  Doi  lai&cricordia  ita  prnvidcriC, 
pwifl  temporo.'*  Tbo  obaen-anci)  oT  Eadward's  nuus-day  was  onlert-d  in 
looB. 

'  Cod.  Dipl.  Ti.  140. 

'  lb.  iii.  .:}ii.  JClfthtTtL  oould  not  havo  been  dead  very  lonjr,  as  ib*t 
figna  the  cbartar  vf  fjt/^,  in  which  tbc  troaMD  of  ^Ifric  (ico  aboro,  p.  377) 
ia  mentir^ned.     CM.  l>ipl.  iii.  311. 

'  So  Wil]i.tm  of  Malmesbury,  U.  165  :  "  Exagitabaut  iUom  umbne  fra- 
tenuB,  diraa  exigents  Infariai."  Yet  i£tttelred  had  no  ahore  in  the  mur- 
der; he  only  reaped,  quite  onconscioutly,  tbo  odvanta^  of  his  molher'a 
eriine. 

*  Tha  joint  action  of  the  King  and  the  Witan  in  well  marked  in  the 
Chronicles ;  "  I^a  Hcndo  se  cyning  to  )tam  flotan  Leofeige  cildoman  ;  and 
he  ))A.  t«B«  cyningea  worde  and  bin  witeiia,  griS  wiff  hi  gesctte." 

LeoGiige  signs  a  charter  of  997  (Cod.  Dipl.  iit.  304)  aa  "Orieotalium 
Saxotmm  FHix."  He  prol>ably  Bucc«e<le<1  Brihtuotb.  He  waa  railed  from 
the  rank  of  "satrapa"  to  that  of  "dux."  Co<i.  Dipl.  ill.  356.  Wo  find 
another  mention  of  him  in  CimJ.  Dipl.  vi.  139. 
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from  tbcir  ravages.  But,  while  the  negotiation  wan  going 
ou,  the  negotiator,  on  what  ground  or  in  what  quarrel  we  an.* 
not  told,  killed  the  King's  high-reeve  JEdc  in  his  own  house.' 
The  Witan  were  still  in  session  ;  they  took  cognizance  of 
the  murder,  and  Licofsige  was  outlawed  and  driven  out 
of  the  land  for  his  crime.^  All  this  must  have  happened 
early  in  the  year,  as  it  wa«  after  these  events,  though  still 
in  Lent,^  that  the  Norman  Lady  came  over.  Before  the 
year  was  out,  another  Witcnagemot  was  held,"*  at  which 
iEthelred  and  his  counsellors  contrived  to  do  what  other- 
wise might  have  seemed  impossible,  to  put  the  heathen 
invaders  in  the  right.  This  winter,  on  the  mass-day  of 
Saint  Brico,  took  place  that  famous  massacre  of  the  Danes, 
which    has  given   an   admirable  opportunity  for  the  ex- 

'  Chron.  and  Fl.  in  »nno.  See  also  Cod.  Dipl.  iu.  356,  where  the  Movy 
u  told.  jEfio  wna  "dwh  thc^Ti"  to  the  youu^  jEthelin^a.  See  Cod.  Dipl. 
tit.  393.  He  hftd  A  brothur  Eadvrine  or  Emdwtg,  mentioned  in  the  same 
will,  ae  also  below,  p.  i^.  In  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  356  .^fltbelrcd  omlU  htm 
"  pnefectiu  mouB,  quota  primatcm  inter  primates  meoa  taxjivi." 

"  Cod.  Dipt  iii.  356.  "  Inii  conailium  ciim  nspteutibun  regni  mei  petan», 
ut  quid  fieri  plaraiaset  de  illo  deoernerent,  pUcuit<iue  in  oommonee  nobis 
euin  extulare  et  extoirem  a  iiobit  fieri  cum  oomplicibuB  Mule."  Xieofm%get 
lands,  after  ^me  difBcultiet)  on  tbo  pArt  of  bii  wiiluwo-i  sistor  ^ihelflnd, 
who  WM  henielf  bani-ihcd,  were  j^antod  iu  loi  3  to  Go<lwine,  Biidiop  of 
Booheater,  as  personal  property.  Tliero  must  bo  amiHtakt:  when  "  Leo&oge 
Ealdorman**  signs  «  doubt^l  charter  as  late  aa   1006.     Cod.   IMpL  iii. 

'  **0n  ^nm  ilciui  lencteue."     1  do  not  know  why  Mr.  Tliorpe  irauslatea 
it  "autumn." 

*  To  thin  meeting  betongtt  the  grant  to  the  Thogn  Godwine  (Cod.  Dip), 
vi.  143),  M  it  U  signed  by  '*vE%ifu  conlaterann  Ketjis."  But  tlie  folkiw- 
ing  document  (So,  1397)  belongs  to  an  earlier  meeting,  I  suspect  to  an 
Intermediate  uno.  This  year  EulJwulf  Archbishop  of  York  died  nild  was 
micceeded  by  VTulfstan  Diflhop  nf  London,  not  Abbot  Wul£.Uu,  as  Florence 
has  it.  Now  the  Charter  ipioted  aboTo  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  jjj)  i»  signed  by 
Ealdwnlf  and  by  Wnlfrtan  ui  Bishop,  niis  of  course  belongs  tn  the  first 
nieoting.  The  Charter  to  Godwine.  which  the  Lady  signs,  is  also  signed 
by  WulfatAn  M  Archbinbop.  Cut  No.  1197  (Cud.  Dip],  vi,  145^  is  signed 
by  WulfstAn  OS  Bishop  and  not  by  KKldwuIl  This  seems  to  point  to  an 
intormediau:  Gemdt.  held  whao  the  twe  of  York  was  Tacuit,  and  at  which 
Wulfstan  was  probably  nnminAlcd  Ui  it. 


J 


TeA  and  romantic  details  of  latrr  writers,  Ijut  which   oiiap.  v. 
Is   out    in    bloody   colours   enough    on   the    page   of 
authentic    historj'.*      According    to   our   best   authorities.  Plot  of  the 
tidings  were  bronglit  to  the  King  that  the  Danes  who  ^m  the 
were  in  England  were  plotting  with  one  consent  to  kill  ^'"-^Jjjl 
him   and    his   Witan    and    to   seize   upon    the    Kingdom. 
Except  that  other  means  of  destruction  must  have  been 
intended,  this  sonnds  very  like  u  forestalUng  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot.     The  Danes  were  indeed  thoroughly  faithless, 
but  an  intended  general  massacre  of  the  whole  Witena- 
i^gemdt  when   in   full  session,  which   the  wonls  seem   to 
imply,  is  hardly  credible.     Another  attack  on  London  or 
Exeter,  or  a   devastation  of  some  district   which    as  yet 
remained   untouched,  wonld  be  much   more  likely.     One 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  we  have  here  a  g()od  deal  of 
exag^ration,  exa^''e ration,  I  mean,  not  in  the  Chroniclers 
but  in  the  reports  spread  abroad  at  the  time  by  ^thelred 
and   his  atlvisers.     However  this  may  be,   the  King,   no 
doubt  with  the  consent  of  the  second  (or  third)  Gemot  of 
the  year,  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  Danes  in 
England,  an  order  which   could   never   have  been  carried 
into  execution  if  it  had  not  been  supjHtrted  by  the  general 
hatred  of  the  whole  nation.     It  is  said  that  letters  were 
secretly  sent  to  all   parts  of  the   Kingdom,  ordering  the 
execution  of  the  bloody  work  throughout  the  whole  land 
on  one  day.     The  persons  slain  were  probably  such  among  Pmbnbie 
those  Danes  who  had  served  in  the  late  invasions  as  had  tli«mM- 
remained  in  England  on  the  faith  of  the  treaty  concluded  ■•°'®* 
in  the  spring.    A  general  massacre  of  all  pcreons  of  Danish 
descent  throughout  England  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  such 
a  massacre  would  have  amounted  to  an   extirpation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norlhunibcrlaad  and 
East-Anglia.     There  is  nothing  in  the  earliest  account  to 


'  On  tbc  dt'taila  of  Ihc  mamacro,  see  Appemlix  6G. 
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imply  that  any  bnt  men  were  slaug-htored,  and,  among  the 
Danoe,  every  man  wa»  a  soldier,  or  rather  a  pirate.     But 
the  tale  began  very  early  to  get  improved  by  all  kinds  of 
romantic  additions.     We  first  hear  of  a  massacre  oF  Danish 
women ;  then,  amon»  an  infinite  variety  of  horrors  of  all 
sorts,  we  come  to  a  massacre  of  English  women  who  had 
become  wives  or  mistresses  of  Danes,  and  of  the  children 
who  were  the  fruit  of  such  unions.     It  is  not  likely  that 
there   were   many  Danish   women   to   massacre,   and    the 
notion  of  a  general  massacre  of  women  most  likely  aroee 
out  of  one  particular  case.      That   Gunliild,  the  wife  of 
Pallig  and  sister  of  Swegen,  was  p\it  to  dcalh  is  too  pro- 
bable, especially  if  it  be  true  that  she  had  given  horself 
OS  a  hostage  for  the  good  fiiith  of  her  countrj'men.     The 
prince  who  blinded  the  son  of  .^Ifric  to  avenge  his  father's 
treason,'  and  who  afterwards  took  the  father  himself  again 
into  favour,  was  capable  even  of  so  cowardly  and  foolish  a 
vengeance  as  this.     The  traitor  Pallig,  if  he  was  caught, 
would  doubtless  be  put   to  drath.  and   that  with  perfect 
justice,  unless  he  wa*  pcrsonnll)'  included  in  the  last  treaty. 
And  it  may  be  that  Gimhild  hnd  to  bohokl  the  slaughter 
of  her  huaband  and  her  son,  and  that  with  her  dying  voice 
she  foretold  the  woes  which  her  deatli  would  bring  upon 
England.     Such  a  prediction  needed  no  special  prophetic 
inspiration. 


§  4.  /Vw*  lAe  Ma*»a4yre  of  Saint  Brice  to  Swegen'i  ConqtteH 
of  England.      1002-1013. 

The  Vespers  of  Saint  Brice  were  not  only  a  crime  but  a 
blunder.  From  this  time  forth  the  Danish  invasions  becooio 
far  more  constant,  fiu-  more  systematic,  and  they  affect  a 
fiix  larger  portion  of  the  Kingdom.     Tlie  next  year  King 

'  See  KbovQ,  p.  378, 
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en  came  again  in  person.^  He  now  had  a  real  injnry ; 
bo  blood  of  his  sisfcer  and  his  cotintrymun  might  have 
called  for  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  a  gentler  and  more 
forgiving  prince.  He  did  not  land  in  any  of  those  parts 
of  the  island  where  we  should  have  most  naturally  looked 
for  the  opening  of  a  campaign;  he  begun  his  attack  in  the 
region  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  warfare  for  years 
before.  Most  likely  he  knew  well  where  the  weakness  of 
England  lay.  The  Danish  King  sailed  to  Exeter,  the  city 
whose  bnrgherH  had  so  gallantly  repelled  the  former  attack. 
But  the  state  of  things  within  the  walls  of  the  western 
capital  was  now  sadly  changed  for  the  worse.  The  royal 
rights  over  Exeter  had  l>ecn  granted  to  the  Norman  Lady 
as  part  of  her  morning-gift.    Hugh,  a  Frenchman^  whether 

or  Churl  *  matters  not,  ^vas  now  the  roya!  Reeve  in 
fExeter,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  foreigners  who,  under 
!Emma,  her  son,  and  her  great-nephew,  were  to  fatten  on 
English  estates  and  honours.  Hugh  was  either  a  coward 
or  a  traitor,  most  likely  both.  Exeter  was  stormed  and 
plmwlered  ;  the  noble  walls  of  King  ^thelstan  were  broken 
down  from  the  cast  gate  to  the  west,  and  the  city  was  left 
defenceless,^     Swegen   returned  to  his  ships  with  u  vast 
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"  '  Floranoe  muntioas  him  Rt  Exeter,  the  Cluoaiolea  aat  till  later  in  the 
year,  but  tboy  aocm  t<>  take  him  for  granled. 

'  Tho  Chroniuloa  hnve,  "  her  wan  Exnnc«a«tftr  mbrooeii  {nirab  t>one  Fmii* 
ciaoan  ceori  Hag&n,  Hb  mo  htmftligti  hire  hirfde  goaet  to  gerp^n."  But 
Floreooe  hait,  "per  intiliuin,  incuriaiu,  et  tnuiitionem  Nortmuinici  cotjuVm 
Hagonia,  quom  Kogina  Enimn  Oomnanis  pncfocit."  Homy  of  Huutitigtlon 
(7j>  B)  atyi*,  "Hu^num  Nnrmanuum,  qiium  ibi  B«giiiii  EounA  Vice- 
onmitem  [gerefiin  ?]  Btatuerai,  in  pfmitntim  couipaguruat."  Flureuca 
seomfl  to  have  read  fori  where  our  oopieii  of  tbo  Cbniniclon  hare  <xorl;  abto 
hu  seonu  to  iu»ko  Uugb  Kuidoruinti  of  Devonahire,  uhilG  in  the  Cbronioln 
he  is  only  Rt*ve  of  EMster.  Tho  ''Frenchmen"  of  tbc  Chrouolea  may 
always  ho  Normans  or  not ;  moit  likely  Hugh  wab  a  Nurtnaa. 

The  "tifuilium"  of  Florenue  ia  an  attempt  to  oKpreta  in  I^tiu  tho 
n«gativ«  form  "  unned."     See  voL  ii.  p.  336. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  "CiviUtcra  Exaactiaatram  iafrcgit,  (ipollavit,  ninnim  »b 
ovieatali  osaae  ud  occidiiatalutu  jKirtAm  doAtruxit."    TIua  does  not  imply 
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plunder,  and  then  went  on  to  tht'  harrying;  of  Wiltshire. 
The  men  of  that  shire  and  their  neighbours  of  Hampshire 
were  gathered  together,  ready  and  eager  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  battle.  The  ])eople  were  ns  sound  at  heart  as  they  bad 
been  throe  years  before,  but  tlicy  had  no  longer  the  sami? 
valiant  leaders.  The  battle  of  j^thelingadene  seems  to 
have  fallen  with  special  severity  on  the  chief  men,  and  we 
now  find  the  force  of  these  two  shires  in  the  last  hands  in 
which  we  should  have  Iof>ke«l  to  find  them.  The  old  traitor 
jElfric,^  who  had  done  his  best,  eleven  years  before/  to 
betray  London  to  the  enemy,  who  had  himself  been  driven 
from  the  bind,  and  whose  innocent  son  had  paid  a  cruel 
penalty  for  his  oflence,  was  now,  through  some  unrecorded 
and  inexplicable  intrigue,  aga.in  in  royal  favour,  again  in 
command  of  an  English  army,  again  trusted  to  oppose  the 
very  enemy  with  whom  he  had  before  traitorously  leagued 
himself.  Butj  as  our  Chronicles  tell  us  with  a  vigorous 
nmplicity,  he  was  again  at  his  old  tricks ;  as  soon  as  the 
armies  were  so  near  tlmt  they  could  look  on  one  anotherj 
the  English  commander  pretended  to  be  taken  suddenly 
iH;^  retchings  and  spittings  followed  as  a  proof  of  his 
sickness;  in  such  a  case  a  battle  could  not  possibly  be 
thought  of.  One  wonders  that  no  brave  man^  however 
unauthorized,  seized  the  command  by  common  consent  j  * 
but  the  paltry  trick  was  successful ;  the  spirits  of  the 
English  were  broken,  and  they  went  away  in  sadness  with- 
out a  battle.*    In  all  this  history,  just  as  in  old  Greek 

the  complete  dettructiun  of  the  city.  But  Henry  of  Huntingdon  uyti,  "ur- 
beio  tolam  fundilua  deatruxerunt,"  wbirti  in  daulillpxH  an  cxi^^ratioii. 

'  "  AlfnruB  dux  BuprmmeaiontoB"  aayB  Florence;  it  ie  cl«&rlliattliisiii 
.TOfric,  the  tnutor  of  993. 

'  See  ftbov*.  \u  777. 

*  OhroD.  1003.  *'  pa.  gehnDd  he  liiae  aeojne,  imd  ongan  lie  hiite  breoibu 
to  Hpiwoiine,  mid  owibO  ))mL  be  genclwl  WDBfo." 

'  Like  Lydiadae  at  Liwlokeiik  and  Philitpmmen  at  SeUruna.  See  ffiit. 
Fftd.  Oov.  i.  ^$0,  497. 

*  Flur.  Wig.  "A  mil  inimiois  sine  pugnA  divurUt  mcp^ttiuiUnus.*    The 
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bistor)',*  we  are  often  surprised  at  tbe  mere  accidents  on  cnxp.  v. 

which  the  fate  of  battles  deiiends,  how  much  one  man's  Fluctua- 

valour  or  cowardice  or  treason  can  bring  about,  how  much  gpiriu 

turns  on  the  mood  in  which  the  soldiers  find  themselves  at^jj!,p^ 

the  mument  of  action.     In  this  case  the  Enj^lish  are  (le-fo««j>o*l 
.  .  .       Boluiers. 

Bcnbed  as  having  come  together  with  the  utmost  good  will, 

and  as  being  thoroughly  eager  to  do  their  duty.     Yet  a 

transparent  artifice  at  once  paralyses  themj  and  they  become 

wholly  incapable  uf  action.     We  must  remember  that  here, 

just  as  in  Greece,  we  are  dealing,  act  with  professiouul 

soldiers,  but  with  citizen   soldiers ;    we  are  ih,'aliiig  with 

times  when  every  man  was  a  soldier  oeuaaionally,  aud  when 

none  but  professed  pirates  were  soldiers  constantly.     Such 

soldiers  are  not  mere  machines  in  tlie  hand  of  a  master  of 

the  game;  they  do  not  simply  do  their  protessiimal  duty  in 

blind  obedience ;  they  have  a  real  part  and  interest  in  wJiat 

is  going  on ;  they  are  therefore  liable  to  be  aifectet!  by  the 

ordinary  feeliugs  of  men  in  a  way  iu  which  professional 

soldiers  are  much  less   strongly  affected.      Such  men  are 

specially  liable  to  fluctuations  of  the  spirits  ;  they  are  easily 

encouraged  and  easily  disheartened  j    men  who  fight  like 

heroes  one  day  may  be  overcome  by  a  sudden  panic  the 

next.      Hence  the  extraordinary  importance  which,  with 

troops  of  this  kind,  attaches  to  the  personal  exhortation 

and  personal  example  of  the  general ;  a  chief  who  simply 

stands  aloof  and  gives  orders  can  never  win  a  victor)'.    Tlie 

{larticular  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  general  before 

battle  is  no  doubt  commonly  the  invention  of  the  historian; 

but  that  generals  found  it  needful  to  make  such  speeches, 

and  tliat  suub  speeches  had  a  most  important  effect  on  the 

spirit  and  conduct  of  their  armies,  is  palpable  in  every 

Chroniclee,  anil  alter  them  Floruooe  aniE  Henry,  q\iQt«  a  proverb.  "  tonne 
■e  hereioga  wacn'5,  |>nnnu  i)i5  Cidl  xe  bcre  awiSe  gt-Uiudred." 

*  Bee  many  futungtm  in  GrotuH  Hiatory  of  Qrecoo,  iw|>«dally  the  reiuarka 
on  Uw  deaiLh  of  EpametnAndas  ;  x.  477. 
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CHAT.  V.  history  of  this  kind  of  warfare.  No  doubt  even  professional 
soldiers  still  remain  men,  and  arc  liable  to  be  in  some  degree 
affected  in  the  eamc  way ;  stilt  habit  and  discipline  make 
a  great  change ;  an  army  in  which  each  man  is  really 
fighting  for  his  hearth  and  home  is  liable  to  these  influences 
in  a  tenfold  degree.  Before  long  wo  shall  see  England 
pofisessed  of  an  army  combining  the  merits  of  both  systems, 
an  army  uniting  discipline  and  patriotism;  but  as  yet  the 
rountry  had  no  standing  force^  and  had  to  depend  solely  on 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  sense  of  duty  of  the  general  levies 
of  each  particular  district.  In  this  case,  the  spirit  of  the 
men  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  was  all  that  a  leader 
could  wish  for ;  if  some  brave  man  Imd  8tep|)ed  forward, 
bad  cut  down  the  traitor  /Eliric,  and  had  called  on  the 
English  to  follow  him  against  the  enemy,  a  battle  would 
have  been  certain  and  a  victory  probuble.  But  no  man  had 
the  energy  to  do  this ;  therefore  the  base  trick  thoroughly 
succeeded,  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  damped,  and  the 
English  host  went  away  without  striking  a  blow.  But 
even  in  retreat  it  must  have  been  formidable,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  left  quite  unmolested  by  the  enemy.  Still  the 
whule  shire  was  left  defenceless.  The  town  of  Wilton  was 
Swegt;n  sacked  and  burned.  Swegen  then  marched  to  SaJisburj', 
bums  WiU  ^^^  indeed  the  modem  city  in  the  plaiiij  circling,  with 
Wn  And  jj  singular  absence  of  beauty  on  its  own  part,  around  the 
OldSarura.  "i*^t  graceful  of  West-Saxon  minsters.  The  Salisbury  of 
those  days  was  still  the  old  hilbfurtress,'  where  the  Britou 
and  the  Roman  had  entrenched  themselves,  and  at  whose 


Kriaat  ji  &apiaflni>,  istl  oHwat  'lAut  J^ 
(iAA'I'f  tnr«p<jaf  ^tov  ToXiiirj5(Uoi''lS)j(. 

n»Xvv(laKor  bowerer  would  be  the  most  iDnppropnAte  of  «pitli0t«  for 
01(1  Sarani,  wMcb,  in  the  dAya  of  it«  greatn«sB,  wiu  "wdl  provided 
otherwise  of  all  commoditiM,  but  waotod  water  so  unreaiOD&blj  u  (a 
■tnuige  kind  of  merchfttidiw)  it  wm  there  to  bo  lold.'*  (Godicio,  Imiisim' 
tiii^  Williftiii  of  Malrnwhurj',  Gent.  Punt.  ap.  Boriptt,  p.  Bed.  p.  143  b.\ 
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SACK   OF   SALISBUUr. 


Sid 


foot  pTTuic  bad  won  one  of  those  great  battles  wbich  mark 
the  western  stages  of  the  Teutonio  invasion.  Afler  the 
days  of  Swcgen  a  Norman  castle  and  a  Norman  cathedral 
rose  and  fell  ou  that  historic  spotj  and  the  chosen  strong- 
hold of  80  many  races  lived  to  become  one  of  the  bye-words 
of  modern  political  discussion.  Like  Exeter,  Salisbury  was 
not  yet  a  Bishop's  see ;  the  PR'Iate  of  Wiltshire  had  his 
Jowly  cathedral  church  in  the  o)>6Cure  Kamsbur)' ;  but  the 
choice  of  Salisbury  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  the  seat  of 
the  united  sees  of  Wiltsliirc  and  Dorsetshire  shows  that  it 
must  already  have  been  a  place  of  im]K>rtance  according  to 
the  standard  of  the  time.  Yet  one  would  think  that  its 
im|)ortance  must  always  have  been  mainly  that  of  a  mili- 
tary post;  one  can  hardly  conceive  Old  Sarum  being  at 
any  time  a  place  of  trade  or  the  home  of  any  considerable 
popidation.  Wliatever  the  place  consisted  of  at  this  time, 
Swegen  sacked  and  burned  it,  and  returned  to  his  ships  with 
great  spoil.* 


CBAP.  V. 
5S»- 


The  events  of  the  next  year  form  the  exact  converse  of 
the  tale  which  I  have  just  told.  We  have  seen  the  spirit 
of  a  gallant  army  foully  dami)ed  by  the  malice  of  a  single 
traitor.  We  shall  now  see  the  eCbrts  of  a  single  hero, 
boldly  struggling  against  every  difficulty,  feebly  backed  by 
those  who  should  have  Bupjxirted  him,  and  winning,  in 
a  succession  of  defeat*;,  a  glory  as  pure  as  that  of  the  most 
triumphant  of  conquerors.  This  man  was  Ulfcytel,  who  is 
aaid  to  have  been  a  sou-iu-Iaw  of  the  King,  and  who  was  at 
this  time  Earl,  or  at  least  military  commander,  of  the  East- 
Angles.^  His  name  proclaims  his  Danish  origin,  but  it  was 
in  him  that  England  now  tbund  her  stoutest  champion  in  her 
hour  of  need.   This  next  summer  Swegen  directed  his  course 

*  The  Chronicler  heTO.  thougli  writin{f  in  prose,  gets  poetical,  and  calli 
the  litupH  "  horsee  of  the  wkto  *^ — "  J>«r  he  winte  hii  yO  hengeeUi." 
"  On  UUcytd,  se«  Appendix  HH. 
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to  a  part  of  England  which  was  largely  peopled  by  men  of 
his  own  race,  to  the  old  Kingdom  of  Guthrum.  His 
appearance  was  8udden ;  he  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Yare,  pushed  his  way  up  the  stream^  and  stormed  and 
burned  the  town  which  had  arisen  at  the  point  of  its 
junction  with  the  Weusum.  Norwich  was  in  Eaat-Anglia 
what  Exeter  was  in  the  Western  shiies.  But  the  city 
iteelf  could  not  boast  ol  the  same  antiquity  as  the  Dumno- 
nian  Isca,  l^e  chang:e6  of  the  waters  in  that  region  had 
caused  the  British  and  lloman  site  to  be  iorsaken  ;  the 
leenian  Venta  survived  only  in  the  vague  description  of 
Caistor,  a  description  twnuuon  to  it  with  many  other 
Komau  towns  whose  distinctive  names  have  been  forgotten. 
On  a  height  at  no  gn-at  distance  the  East-Aiiglian  Kings 
had  raised  a  fortress,  which  was  the  mde  forerunner  of  one 
of  tlie  stateliest  of  Norman  castles,  one  which  immediately 
suggestti  a  name  than  which  few  in  our  history  are  more 
illustrious.  The  castle  of  Norwich  became  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Earls  of  the  house  of  Bigod,  one  of  whom  lived 
to  wrest  the  final  confirmation  of  the  liberties  of  England 
from  the  hands  of  the  Great  Edward  himself.  As  at 
Exeter,  as  at  SalisburVj  the  Norman  castle  had  already 
a  rude  foreriiuucr,  but  the  Normun  cathedral  hud  none. 
The  Bishop  of  the  East-Angles  still  had  his  scat  at  Elm- 
ham.  A  twofold  translatLon  of  the  see  towards  the  end  of 
the  century,  tirst  to  Thctibrd  and  then  to  Nonvich,  points 
out  those  two  towns  as  being  at  this  time  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  district,  and  we  accordingly  6ud  them  the 
principal  objects  of  hostile  attack.  Norwich  was  now  one 
of  the  most  important  seats  of  commerce  in  England ;  the 
city  had  been  greatly  favoured  by  several  successive  Kings, 
and  it  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  mint.  A  place  thus  rich 
and  flourishing  was  naturally  marked  as  a  prey  by  the 
invaders,  who  harried  and  burned  if,  seemingly  without 
resistimce.     Tlie  blow  was  so  sudden  that  even  a  guardian 
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like  Ulfcytol  was  unprepared.     He  now  gathered  together   chap.  r. 

the  provincial  couucil.  the  Witan  of  East-Any-iia,*  whoso  i^ifcytel 

mention  ehows    how  much    of  independence   the   ancient  Wiun  of 

Kingdom  still  retained.     Peace  was  patched  up  with  th 

invaders,  who   soemingly   returned   to   their  ships. 

[  three  weehs  afterwards,  the  Danes  Vroke  the  peace,  and  Danes. 

marched  secretly  to  Thetford,  the  town  in  the  district  next  7^*'^,^"* 
-^  '      ^  brwik  tlie 

in  importance  to  Norwich.    This  march  seems  to  have  led  i>*ii««  juhI 
I  them  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  ooiu*t  than  any  Danish  Thetford. 
army   had  ventured  since  the   old  invasions  in   xElfred's 
time.     Tlieir  movement  did  not  escape  the  watchful  eye  of  Plans  of 
Ulfcytel,''  and  the  plan  which  he  formed,  tliough  not  wholly 
successful,  seems  to  vouch  for  his  generalship.     lie  at  once 
gathered  his  forces  together  ae  secretly  as  he  could,  and 
sent  a  detachment  to  the  coast  to  destroy  the  ships  of  the 
invaders.      In    this    latter  [mrt   of   his   scheme  he  wholly 
[  fiiiled ;  those  whom  he  sent  on  that  errand  proved  either 
cowardly  or  unfaithful.     And,  even  with  the  force  under  Thctfonl 
his  own  command,  he  was  unahlc  to  save  Thetford.     The  ^„,\ 
,  town  was  entered  by  the  Danes,  who  plundered  it,  stayed  ^""'*'*' 
[there  one  night,  and  in  the  morning  set  fire  to  it  and 
marched  a^vay  towards  their  ships.     But  they  were  hardly  Dmwn 
clear   of   the    burning   town    when    Ulfcytel    came    upon  iw-twoen 
them  with  his  army.    That  army  was  comparatively  small;  '**'^''^u'J, 
[  had  the  whole  force  of  East-Anglia  been  there,  so  our  oytcL 
anthors  tell  us,  never  would  the  heathen  men  have  got  back 
to  their  ships.     As  it  was,  the  Danes  themselves  said  that 
they  never  met  in  all  England  with  worse  handplay  than 
'  TJlfcytel  brought  npon  them.''     It  seems  to  have  been  a 

*  Cbron  in  auno.  "  p«  gerwddo  Ulfcytel  wiJS  |ia  Witan  on  Etut-Bog- 
I  han."  Flor.  Wig.  "  Cum  nn^oribtu  Ea>t-Aiiglis  hahito  oincilio."  8m 
|K«mbla,  it  357. 

'  Bo  I  uoderetand  the  narrnUve  in  the  Clironiclea,  which  seenu  to  imply 

I  \hai  Ihu  tuciisures  of  Ulfcytel  wore  Liken  nn  ikioq  m  the  Duiai  began  their 

Diarcb.  but  befure  tbey  re-ivUHl  Tbctford,  wliilo  Ftorencc  does  not  mention 

Ulfcytel  u  doing  anything  till  aftvr  Uu  beftru  of  the  burning  of  the  town. 

^  I  modemixe  the  wordt  of  the-  Cbroniutcn.      "  Swa  hi  fiylfc  BEedon,  t»t  hi 
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drawn  battle.  The  Danes  so  far  succeeded  that  they  were 
able  to  accomplish  their  object  of  reaching  their  ships ;  bat 
the  fighting  was  hard,  and  the  slaughter  great  on  botJi 
sideSj  and  we  do  not,  as  usual,  hear  of  either  side  keeping 
the  field.  As  at  Maldon^  as  at  j^thelingadene,  Uie 
slaughter  on  the  EngUsti  side  fell  most  heavily  on  those 
who  were  high  in  rank  or  command.*  No  doubt,  iu  ail 
these  battles,  just  as  iu  tlie  battles  of  Homer,  the  chief 
stress  of  the  tight  fell  on  the  Thegns  of  the  King  or 
Earl  in  command,  especially  on  the  high-bom  youths  who 
were  personally  attached  to  him  and  his  service.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  so  at  Maldon,  where  wc  know  the  details  ; 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  was  so  at  Tltetford,  where  we  know 
only  the  general  result.  This  East-Anglian  campaign  is 
also  a  good  illustration  of  the  general  conditions  of  warlare 
at  the  time.  It  shows  the  difficulty  with  which  the  force 
either  of  the  whole  Kingdom  or  of  a  single  Earldom 
could  be  got  together,  and  how  much  was  lost  through 
mere  slowness  of  operations.  Even  with  a  vigorous  chief 
at  the  head,  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Earldom  were 
surprised  and  burned.  But  the  story  shows  no  less  plainly 
how  much  a  single  faithful  imd  valiant  leader  could  do 
to  struggle  with  these  di£Bculties.  A  shire  under  the,, 
government  of  Ulfcytel  was  in  a  very  different 
from  a  shire  under  the  government  of  iEliric.  Niay-, 
could  Ulfcytel,  instead  of  holding  a  subordinate  ooi 
mand,  have  cliangc<l  places  with  the  boastful  Emperop' 
of  all  Britain,  we  cau  well  believe  tlmt  the  whole  story 
of  the  Danish  wars  would  have  had  a  very  diOerent 
ending. 

na»fre  wynui  handplegwi  on  An^etcrDne  no  gemeiton,  t>oniie  Clfoytel  bim 
to  brobW."  So  Florence,  "  ut  cnim  ip-xi  teatati  sunt,  dunua  ct  aspimaa 
hellam  in  Anglia  timoquftm  cxperti  suob  quom  Ulia  Dux.  UlCketel  into* 
lerat."     Cf.  Wilt,  Malraa.  ii.  1O5. 

■  Chroii.  ill   ADDO.      "  pur  wetu^   Kiuit-En^'ln  fulcm  »eo  jfld  [yldcita] 
ofidtegan."    See  on  ilie  mttrntf  of  Hum  word  ftud  iu  cognAt«B,  p,  74. 
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The  resistance  of  Ulfcyt«l,  though  not  wholly  successftil, 
seems  to  have  had  at  least  a  share  in  winning  for  England 
a  momeDtary  respite.  We  hear  of  no  fiirthor  ravages  after 
the  hattle  of  Thetford,  and  in  the  next  year  King  Swegon, 
instea/I  of  attacking  any  part  of  England,  sailed  home 
again  to  Denmark.  A  famine,  the  most  fcarftil  ever  re- 
membered in  England;  was  most  likely  the  result  of  his 
ravages,  but  it  no  doubt  also  helped  to  send  him  away  for 
a  while  from  the  wasted  land.  The  Witan  met  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any  pro- 
ceedings more  important  than  the  usual  grants  to  monas- 
teries and  to  the  King's  Thegns.'  But  the  next  year  is 
crowded  with  events  of  all  kinds.  \Vc  now  come  to  the 
rise  of  a  man  who  was  to  be  even  more  completely  the 
evil  genius  of  the  later  years  of  this  nnhappy  reig^  than 
^Ifrie  had  been  the  evil  genius  of  its  earlier  years.  This 
was  Eadric,  the  son  of  JStliclric,^  sumamed  Strcona^  who  is 
described  as  a  man  of  low  birth,  of  a  shrewd  intellect — 
which  he  used  only  to  devise  selfish  and  baleful  schemes — 
of  an  eloquent  tongue — which  he  used  only  to  purauade 
men  to  mischief — as  proud,  cruel,  envious,  and  faithless. 
Prom  elahornte  pictures  of  this  sort  we  instinctively  make 
some  deductions;  still  the  character  of  Kadric  is  written 
plainly  enough  in  his  recorded  crimes.  That  such  a  man 
should  rise  to  power  was  the  greatest  of  evils  for  the 
nation ;  still  his  rise  illustrates  one  good  side  of  English 
Bociety  at  the  time.  In  England  the  poor  and  ignoble  still 
could  rise ;  on  the  Continent  they  had  nearly  lost  all 
chance.  Eadric  rose  to  rank  and  wealth  by  his  personal 
talents,  talents  which  no  writer  denies,  though  they  all 
paint  in  strong  colours  the  evil  use  which  he  made  of 
them.  And  he  really  rose ;  he  did  not  merely,  like  many 
low-bom  favourites  of  other  princes,  exercise  a  secret  in- 

'  Cod.  Di(»l.  iii.  .^39;  vi.  I5». 

■  On  the  rise  uf  Eiulric,  nee  Appendix  U. 
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flnence  over  a  weak  master.  He  was  advanced  to  the 
highest  dignitica  of  the  realm;  he  stood  forth  in  the  Great 
Council  of  the  nation  among  the  foremost  of  its  chiefs;  he 
commanded  the  armies  of  his  sovereign  ;  and,  what  would 
most  of  all  shock  modem  prejudices,  he  was  allowed  to 
mingle  his  blood  with  that  of  royalty.  Now^  if  a  bod  man 
csould  thus  riee  by  evil  arts,  it  clearly  was  not  impossible 
that  a  gooU  man  might  also  rise  in  a  worthier  way.  In- 
stances  of  cither  kind  were  doubtless  unusual;  the  general 
feeling  of  the  time  was  strongly  aristocratic;  still  there 
was  no  legal  or  even  social  hindrance  to  keep  a  man  from 
rising  out  of  utter  obscurity  to  the  highest  places  short  of 
kingship.  Eadric,  like  most  favourites,  eeems  to  have 
made  his  way  to  power  through  the  ruin  of  an  earlier 
favourite.  A  man  named  Wulfgeat  had  been  for  some 
years  the  chief  adviser  of  ^thelred.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  he  had  ever  risen  above  Thegn'a  rank.  But  he 
clearly  exercised  some  functions  which  clothed  him  with 
a  good  deal  of  power,  for,  among  his  other  offences,  unjust 
juilgcmeuts  are  spoken  of.^  Wulfgeat  was  now,  doubtless 
through  the  influence  of  Eadrie,  deprived  of  all  his  offices, 
and  his  projMjrty  was  confiscated,  a  sentence  which  would 
seem  to  imply  the  authority  of  a  Witeuagemut^  The 
sentence  may  have  been  a  righteous  one ;  but  at  all  events 
the  degradation  of  Wulfgeat  opened  the  way  for  the 
elevation  of  a  worse  man  than  himself.  Wulfgeat  is  at 
least  not  described  as  an  open  traitor  and  murderer. 
Eadrie,  who  had  probably  been  rising  in  position  for 
some  years,  now  a])}>ears  as  tlie  reigning  favourite  and  as 
the  director  of  all  the  crimes  and  treasons  of  the  court. 
A  monstrous  crime  was  now  committed.  ^Ifhelm,  a 
nobleman  who  had  been  for  some  years  Earl  of  a  part  of 
Northimiberland,  probably  of  Deira,-  was  present,  seemingly 
at  the  court  or  at  some  Gemot,  at  Shrewsbury.     There 

■  Od  Wulfgeat,  stre  Appendix  II.  "  ^e  Appendix  KK. 
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£adric  received  him  as  a  familiar  friend,  entertained  him 
for  some  days,  and  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  took  him 
out  to  a  hunting-party.  While  others  were  intent  on  the 
Sport,  the  executioner  of  the  town,  one  Godwine,  sumamed 
Porthund,*  whom  Eadrio  had  won  over  by  large  gifts  and 
promises,  started  forth  from  an  ambush  at  a  favourable 
itaoment  and  put  the  Earl  to  death.*  The  eons  of  ^Ifhchn, 
Wulfheah  and  Ufeg^at,  were  soon  after  blinded  b}*  the 
King^s  order  at  Cookham,  a  royal  seat  in  Bnckingham- 
shire.  Amidst  all  these  crimes,  Archbishop  j^illiric  died, 
and  jfllfheaii  of  Winchester,  who  was  before  long  to  take 
his  place  beside  Dunstan  as  a  caDOuized  saint,  sucoeoded 
to  the  metropolitan  throne. 

These  events  seem  to  have  taken  up  the  earlier  part  of 
ihe  year.     In  the  summer  a  new  Danish  invasion  b^;3n, 
r»ud  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  it  took  place  simul- 
eously,  and  therefore  perhaps  in  concert,  with  a  Scottish 
id.*    It  is  now  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  of  any 

"  Id  ant  0]ipidi  Canis,"  0*711  Florence.    PerhApi  Godwine  wu  only  s 
mtfhfT,  M  L&p[venl)«rg  mftken  him.  This  U  the  more  asuAl  in»duaval  Banae 
'of  Cami/tx,  but  the  surname  sountls  as  ifhv  were  ad  officuil  person. 

I  give  this  story  a  pUoc  iii  the  text  with  fear  and  trembling.  Did  it 
rest  on  the  Hutburiky  of  i-'lureauu,  I  Dhould  at  once  cnat  it  aside  as 
ugentinrj-.  The  hunting-party  biui  a  very  mythical  sound,  being  in  Diet 
of  th«j  legend  of  Ejwigar  and  ..^Clfthryth.  And  one  might  be  n  little 
>icioilB  a*  to  Eadria's  position  at  Hhrewsbury.  Why  tJiould  Ea^lric  be 
iBoro  ftt  borne  thcro  ibnu  .^Slfhelca  T  The  teller  of  the  tale  might  almost 
•eem  to  have  looked  ou  Eadric  ns  alreatly  Ealdorman  of  the  Merciana,  and 
therefore  naturally  called  on  to  reitiivo  hii  MorthumbriAn  brother  ia 
ODe  f^tbe  chief  tuwnft  of  htM  government.  But  for  Florence  to  insert,  like 
William  of  Malinesbury,  »  mere  piece  of  a  Italtad  without  even  the  attrac* 
ttoD  of  a  miracle,  ia  most  unlikely.  Florence,  ah  I  Hhall  presently  nhow, 
ii  not  in&Uible,  but  few  writera  aro  leas  given  to  romance.  I  therefore 
flaccept  the  atory,  though  I  do  not  feel  perfect  coufideuee  in  it. 

'  Thia  alory  cornea  from  a  separate  tract  by  Simeon  of  Durham  on  the 
Earia  of  the  Korthumbriana  {X  Scriptt.  79).  By  some  itrange  cuuAiaioa, 
it  is  (here  pat  under  the  year  979,  the  6rst  3'ear  of  if!tlielred.  If  tt  hap- 
pened at  all,  it  must  have  happened  in  this  year,  the  only  one  which  niita 
the  poaition  of  the  King,  BUbop,  and  Earl  apoken  of.  Ealdhun  became 
Biiihop  in  990,  and  removed  the  ftce  to  Durham  in  995.     Malcolm  )>egan 
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disturbances  on  the  port  of  Scotland  proper.  King  Ken- 
neth, the  faithful  vassal  of  fiadgar,  had  died  in  the  year  of 
the  great  in%'asioii  ofOlafand  Swegen.  But  his  son  Alal- 
colm  did  not  obt-ain  quiet  possession  of  the  Scottish  Crown 
till  ten  years  lat«r.  He  was  now,  it  would  soem,  dctw- 
mined  to  revenge  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  iiltlielred  in  the  devastation  of  Cumhorland.  He 
is  said  to  have  invaded  North umherland  and  to  have 
laid  siege  to  Durliam.  The  new  seat  of  the  Beruician 
Bishoprick*  was  growing  into  an  important  city,  and  it 
had  already  become  an  important  military  post.  But  the 
government  of  the  country  was  in  feeble  hands.  Waltheof,* 
the  reigning  Earl,  was  old  and  dispirited,  and,  instead  of 
meeting  the  invaders,  he  shut  himself  up  in  King  Ida's 
castle  at  Bamborough.  But  he  had  a  son,  Uhtred,  whose 
name  we  shall  often  meet  tji  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
whose  career  is  a  singularly  chequered  one.  When  his 
father  lailed  in  his  duty,  he  supplied  his  place,  he  gathered 
an  army,  rescued  Durham,  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Scots.^  Towards  the  city  which  he  thus  saved 
Uhtred  stood  in  a  relation  which  we  should  have  looked 
for  rather  in  the  eighteenth  than  in  the  tenth  century. 
He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Ealdhun,  the  Bishop  who 


to  nign  in  1004  ;  a  Kortkumbriao  EarUoiu  became  vacant  lii  1006.  Tbii 
fixM  the  ilAbe.  Tbe  authority  of  Siraeim  in,  I  think,  piaranty  onough 
for  til*  general  truth  of  tbe  stoty,  and  th«  stlenco  of  the  ChroDMilei  and 
Floreaoe  in  not  conulusive  as  to  a  MortbtimbriaD  matter.  The  atofy  oIm 
deriTes  Bome  lort  of  confinaafeion  from  a  )>aaMge  of  Kordiin  (Sooi.  Hist.  ir. 
39,  p.  683,  Gale),  which  h  vrry  vague  nnd  oonfa«eti,  but  which  at  least 
implies  wazAux)  ofnome  kind  betweva  Malcolm  and  VhtrtKl.  "OthT«diitn 
Haque  Comit^in  Anglicum,  Bed  Dasis  siibditum,  cnjtia  intar  00s  simultati* 
exnrtip  cauRwini  nescio,  Cumbrinm  pnedari  conaot«m,  rooa[>ti«  pnrdiD,  juita 
BuT:guni  bello  difficili  superavit.'' 

'  Set)  p.  790.  *  See  AppendU  KK. 

*  Tbe  Iteadi  of  tho  bandsomoot  of  the  slain  Koots.  with  their  lonif  twisted 
hair,  were  expOHed  on  the  walU  of  Dnrham.  They  were  previrtuily  washed 
bj  ibar  woman,  eacli  of  whom  received  a  cow  for  her  pains.  60  at  teasi 
Wiijrs  Simeon,  p.  80. 
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bad  just  removed  his  see  to  Durbaoi,  aiid  in  the  character   oHAr.  v. 

of  episcopal  son-in-law  he  held   lar^  grants  of  episcopal 

knds.     Uhtred's  behaviour  gained  him  the  special  favour  He  imitM 

of  iEthelred,  who — doubtless  by  the  authority  of  one  of  the  jjortbum- 

Oemots  of  this  year — deposed  Waltheof  from  his  Earldom,  t"*.". 

.  ,  Earldom*. 

bestowed  it  on  his  son,  and  also  added  the  Earldom  of 
Deirsj  now  vacant  by  the  murder  of  iElilielm.'  Uhtred, 
thus  exalted;  seems  to  have  had  no  further  need  of  episco- 
pal leases ;  for  he  sent  the  Bishop's  daughter  back  to  her  Ilia  mar- 
fiather,  honestly  returning  the  estates  which  he  had  re-  "**"* 
ceived  with  her.  He  then  married  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
citizen,  whom  he  held  by  quite  another  tenure,  that  of 
killing  her  father*8  bitter  enemy  Tliurbrand.  This  he, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  failed  to  do,  and  this  &ilure 
would  seem  to  have  set  aside  the  second  marriage  also,  as 
we  presently  find  him  receiving  the  hand  of  King  jEthel- 
red's  daughtiT  vElfgifu.^  If  all  this  is  authentic— and 
the  genealogical  and  local  detail  with  which  it  is  given 
seems  to  stamp  it  as  fmch — the  ties  of  marriage  must 
have  sat  quite  as  lightly  on  a  Northumbrian  Eurl  as  ever 
tliey  did  on  a  Norman  Duke.  The  tale  indeed  suggests 
that  even  the  daughters  of  Bishops,  a  class  whom  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  to  have  been  so  familiarly 
spoken  of  after  Dunetan^s  reforms,  may  have  been  some- 
times married  Danish  fashion.  But  the  fact  that  an 
Earl  did  not  disdain  the  daughter  of  a  rich  citizen  at  once 
shows  the  importance  which  some  even  of  the  northern 
English  cities — for  either  York  or  Durham  must  be  meant 
— ^had  already  attained,  and  it  also  shows  that  no  very 
broad  line  as  yet  separated  the  different  classes  of  society 
iu  such  matters.  The  story  again  marks  the  ferocious 
habits  of  the  Danish  parts  of  England.  It  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  on  his  marriage  to 


'  See  Appendix  II. 

■  Bim.  I>un.  |i.  80.     ^o  J.  Wallingfurd.  546. 
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undertake  to  kill  his  father>in-Iafr's  enemy.  We  shall 
find  that  this  eng-agemcnt  of  Uhtred  to  kill  Thurbrund 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  crimes,  of  an  here- 
ditary deadly  feud,  which  went  on  till  after  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

Such  was  the  Scottish  inroad  and  its  results.  It  is 
wrongly  placed,  and  some  of  the  details  may  be  suspected, 
but  the  outline  of  tbe  story  may,  I  think,  be  admitted. 
Bnt  of  the  Danish  invofiion  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  In 
the  month  of  July  a  vast  fleet  appeared  off  Sandwich,  and 
Kent  and  Sussex  were  ravaged  without  mercy,  ^thelred 
for  once  seems  to  have  eeriously  thought  of  personal  action 
against  the  enemy.^  He  gathered  together  an  army  from 
Mercia  and  Wpsbcx,  which  was  kept  throughout  the  whole 
autumn  in  readiness  for  an  L>n»^gemeDt.  But  nothing 
came  of  this  unusual  piece  of  enei^fy.  The  old  causes  were 
still  at  work,  and  the  enemy,  perhaps  remembering  th« 
reception  which  they  had  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Ulf- 
cytel,  seem  now  to  have  avoided  a  battle.*  They  plundered 
here  and  there,  and  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  their 
ships,  till,  ae  winter  approached,  the  English  army  dis- 
persed, and  the  King  returned  to  his  old  quarters  at 
Shrewebury.  There  is  a  vein  of  bitter  sarcasm  in  the 
way  in  which  tlie  tale  is  told  in  the  Chronicles.  The 
writers  keenly  felt  the  incapacity  of  their  rulers,  and  the 
degradation  of  their  country.  The  Danes  went  back  to 
their  "  frith-stoor*-' — their  safe  asylum,  their  inviolable 
sanctuary — in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Presently,  at  Christmas, 
when  no  resistance  was  likely,  they  went  forth  to  their 
"  ready  farm,"  to  the  qtiarters  which  stood  awaiting  them, 

*  FlonnM  mys.  "  Coin  iis  fortit«r  dimicare  statuil  ;*'  but  there  are  do 
wordfl  exactly  umrttriiig  to  theni  iu  tbn  Chrunicles. 

'  Su  FlorbDoe,  agmin  wlibout  direot  support  from  the  Chroni^M;  "illi 
cum  en  paliun  cim6i^ra  nullfttona*  voluenint." 

'  See  Mr.  Earlo'a  note,  p.  331;. 
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aa  it  were  to  gather  in  their  crops  and  to  enjoy  the  fat    chap.  v. 

of  their   own    land.'      That   is  to  say,   they  went   on    a  Great 

plundering  expedition  which  carried   them  further  from  ex"^t"on 

their  own  element  than  they  had  ever  yet  ventured.    TTiey  '",'''® 

J  J  J  winrer  of 

marched  acroBs  Hampshire  to  Reading,  and  thence  up  the  1006-7. 
valley  of  the  Thames,  "  doing  according  to  their  wont  and 
kindling  their  beacons" — that  is,  no  doubt,  wasting  and 
burning  the  whole  country.     They  thus  dealt  with  Read- 
ing, with  Wallingford,  with  Cholsey.     They  then  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  a  rogioo  where  almost  every  step  is 
ennobled  by  memories  of  the  great  yElfred.     They  passed 
by  his  birth-place  at  Wantage;  they  passed  by  Ashdown, 
where,  in  his   terrible   first   campaign,  victory  had   for  a      **7>- 
moment  shone  on  the  West-Saxon  banucrs.     They  then, 
ont  of  mere  bravado,  as  it  would  seem,  climbed  the  height 
which,   under   the   corrupted    form   of  Cuekamsloy,^  still 
preserves  the  name  of  Cttncholm,  one  of  the  pair  of  West- 
Saxon  Kings  who  first  submitted  to  baptism.     This  was       636. 
a  spot  where,  in  times  of  peace,  the  people  of  that  inland 
shire  had  held  their  local  assemblies,  and  some  unknown 
seer  had  ventured  on  the  prediction  that,  if  the  Danes  ever 
got  80  &r  from  the  sea,  they  would  never  sec  their  ships 
again.     They   climbed    the   height  and   soon  showed  the 
ialsehood   of  the   prophecy.     They   crossed   the   range   of 
hills,  and  went  on  to  the  south-cast.     At  Kennet,  now 
Marlborough,  an  English  force  at  last  met  them,  but  it 
was  speedily  put  to  flight.     They  then  turned  homewards. 
They  passed  close  by  the  gates  of  the  royal  city  of  Win- 
chester, displaying  in  triumph  to  its  inhabitants  the  spoils 


*  Chron.  "  And  i«  her«  oom  )>a  ofer  |)ft  Miirtmeg  nuBMan  Co  kiafryCtioU 
Wihiland/;  .  .  .  and  |>a  to  t^am  imddftD  wtiitran  codon  him  to  heora  gtancan 
feormc,  ut  Inirh  HamtmuKrire  into  Btarnxcacinj  to  Reodingon."  So  II. 
Hunt.  M.  H.  B,  751  D.     "  Qiite  parutu  erant  hilariLer  oomedentM." 

'  "  Cmebelmea  bbew."  Od  the  Scirgoni<ft — wa«  it  not  Momething  more 
tbsD  m  mere  Soirgemdt  f— nt  CvnoIicIiiio8hIa>w,  »ce  Cod.  Dipt.  iii.  391. 
Tbfl  prophecy  comes  from  tiic  Chrooiulc*  :  it  U  left  out  by  Florence. 
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of  the  inland  shires  of  Wessex,  now  become  the  defeDceleas 
prey  of  the  sea-rovers.' 

This  was  the  most  fearful  ioroad  which  England  had 
yet  seen^  one  which  showed  that  the  parts  most  remote 
fiwra  tlic  sea  were  now  no  more  safe  from  Danish  ravages 
than  the  ex^wsed  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  King 
kept  his  Christmas  at  Shrewshury,  and  there  the  Witan 
met.  All  heart  and  hope  seemed  to  be  gone;  uo  one 
oouM  dcviae  any  means  of  withstanding  the  force  which 
had  now  harried  every  shire  in  Wessex.  Nothing  could 
bo  thought  of  but  the  old  device;  the  broken  reed  waa 
again  to  he  leaned  upon ;  ambassadors  were  sent,  once 
more  offering  money  as  the  price  of  the  cessation  of  the 
ravages.  The  ofier  waa  accepted ;  but  the  price  was 
naturally  again  raised ;  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  was  to 
be  paidj  and  the  Danish  army  was  to  receive  provisions. 
They  were  fed  during  the  whole  winter  at  the  general 
cost  of  England,  and  early  in  the  next  year  the  sum  of 
money  demanded  was  paid. 

We  can  never  speak  or  think  of  these  wretched  at- 
tempts to  buy  peace  without  a  feeling  of  shame,  and  yet, 
in  this  case  at  least,  the  payment  may  not  have  I>een 
such  utter  madness  as  it  appearu  at  first  sight.  Of  course 
nothing  more  than  a  respite  was  ever  obtained;  when 
the  Danes  had  spout  the  money,  they  came  again  for 
more.  And  it  would  seem,  from  the  example  of  Ulfcytel, 
that  a  respite  could  be  as  ofrectually  wou  by  a  manful, 
even  if  not  perfectly  successful,  resistance.  Still  this  pay- 
ment did  gain  for  the  country  a  breathing-space  at  a  time 
when  a  breathing-space  was  absolutely  needed.  We  hear 
nothing  of  any  more  invasions  for  two  years,  and  there 
was  at  least  an  attempt  made  to  spend   the  inter\'al  in 


'  Tb«  Cbrotiicler  here  bsoonies  very  ompb&tio  and  eloquent,  letting 
down  DO  doubt  wbat  he  bad  wmq  with  his  own  oyea.  Florence,  hftr- 
uoniung  oigbtgr  or  o'tne^  jenn  after,  U  maob  hriufer. 
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Qseful  legislation  and  in  putting;  the  country  into  a  more  chap,  v, 
efficient  state  of  defence.  iSthelred  and  his  favourites, 
as  nsnal,  spoiled  everything,  bnt  we  need  not  attribute 
their  cowardice  and  incapacity  to  the  whole  Witan  of 
England.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  eehemcs  of  the 
Legislature  were  well  considered;  a  respite  was  needed 
in  order  to  devise  any  scheme  at  all,  and  humiliating  as 
it  was  to  buy  that  respite,  such  a  course  may  have  been 
absolutely  necessaiy.  But  in  this  reign  everything  was 
thwarted  by  Executive  misconduct,  ^thelred  first  laid 
on  his  Witan  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  all  this  de- 
gradation, and  he  then  frustrated  their  endeavours  to 
make  such  degradation  needless  for  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  reigning  favourite  attained  the  height  Eiwlric 
of  his  greatness.     He  was  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Mer-  dorni»n 
cians/  dishonouring  the  ptist  once   held  by  the  glorious'^     . 
daughter  of  iElfred,     It  was  most  likely  at  tliis  time  that  »oo7- 
he  received  the   King's  daughter   Ea<lgyth   in   marriage. 
We  have  now  to  repeat  the  same  comments  which  we 
made  in  the  case  of  yElfrie.     That  old   traitor,  after  his 
last  treason  four  years  before,  now  vanishes  from  history,     1003. 
and  his  place  in  every  sense  h-eems  to  be  taken  by  Eadric. 
He    probably   succeeded    him    in    his    Ealdormanship ;    he 
certainly  succecileil  him  in  his  post  of  cliief  traitor.     The  InexpUc- 
history  of  Eadric  from  this  moment  is  simply  a  catalogue  noiuof 
of  treasons  as  unintelligible  as  those  of  his  predecessor.  *^*^<'* 
Why  a  man  who  had  just  risen  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch  of  greatness,  son-in-law  of  his  sovereign  and  viceroy 
of  an  ancient  Kingdom,  should  immediately  ally  himself 
with  the  enemies   of  his   King    and   country,   is   one   of 
those  facts  which  are  utterly  incomprehensible.     But  that 
it  is  a  fact  there  is  no  good  reason  tu  doubt.     Our  best 
authorities  for  this  period,  the  writers  nearest  to  the  time, 
those  least  given  to  exaggeration  or  romantic  embellish- 
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mcnt,  distinctly  assert  that  it  was  eo,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  or  reasonable  suspicion  to  the  contrary. 

The  next  year  is  one  momoraWe  in  the  annals  of  oar 
early  legislation,  and  the  year  which  followed  it  is  still 
more  so.  The  civil  fimctions  of  the  King  and  hia  Witan 
were  evidently  in  full  activity  during  the  two  years  of 
re8{>ite.  The  Laws  of  iEthelrod  form  several  distinct  sta- 
tutes or  collections  of  clauses,  most  of  which  are  without 
date ;  but,  of  the  few  dated  ordinanccsj  one  belongs  to  tbe 
fonner  of  these  two  years,  while  another  may,  on  internal 
evidence,  be  safely  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  The  former  statute^  deals  mainly  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  but  it  also  contains  provisions  botJi  of  a 
moral  and  of  a  political  kind.  On  those  pointe  however 
we  get  much  more  of  general  exhortations  than  of  really 
specific  enactments.  The  whole  reads  like  an  act  of  peni- 
tence on  the  part  of  a  repentant  nation  awakened  by  mis- 
fortune to  H  sense  of  national  sins.  Heathenism  is  to  be 
cast  out,  an  onlinance  which  shows  what  ha<l  been  the 
effect  of  the  Danish  invafiions.  Such  a  precept  would  have 
been  needless  in  the  tkiys  of  Ine  or  Offa.  But  now,  not 
only  were  many  heathen  strangers  settled  in  the  land,  but 
we  may  even  believe  that  some  native  Englishmen  may 
have  fallen  off  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  who  seemed  to 
be  the  stronger.  Some  of  the  clauses  are  vague  enough. 
All  laws  are  to  be  just;  every  man  is  to  have  his  rights; 
all  men  are  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship — excellent 
advice,  no  doubt,  but  bard  to  carry  out  in  any  time  and 
place,  and  hardest  of  all  when  .Ethelred  and  Kadric  were 
to  be  the  chief  administrators  of  the  Law.  Punishments 
are  to  be  mild,  death  especially  is  to  be  sparingly  inflicted ; 
Christian  and  innocent  men  are  not  to  be  sold  out  of  the 

'  Thorpe,  i.  304 ;  Sohmid,  220. 


» 
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landj  least  of  all  to  heathen  purchageraJ  This  prohibition  chap,  t. 
is  one  vvbich  is  coiiBlaully  repeated  io  the  legislation  of^T* 
this  age,  showing,  it  would  seem,  how  deeply  the  evil  was  tho  sUve- 
feltj  and  how  little  legislation  availed  to  remedy  it.  We 
mnst  never  forget  tljat  slavery  was  fully  established 
throughout  England,  though  the  proportion  of  slaves 
varied  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
slave  cla^H  wtis  recruited  from  two  sources.  Euglishmen 
were  reduced  to  slavery  for  various  crimes  by  sentence 
of  law,  and  the  children  of  such  slaves  followed  the  con- 
dition of  their  fathers.  Welsh  captives  taken  in  war 
formed  another  class,  and  the  proportion  of  slaves  to 
freemen  was  unusually  lai^  in  the  shires  on  the  Welsh 
border.  Slaves  of  both  classes  were  freely  sold  bo  the 
Danes  in  Ireland,  and  the  words  of  the  sbitute  seem  to 
imply  that  the  kidnapping  of  innocent  persons  was  not 
unknown.''  Both  these  practices  our  present  statute  en- 
deavours to  prevent.  The  same  prohibition  was  re-enacted 
under  Cnut,-^  but  the  practice  survived  all  the  laws  aimed 
against  it,  and  it  was  in  full  force  a  few  years  afler  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Bristol,  a  city  which  in  much  lat43r 
times  acquired  or  retained  a  reputation  of  the  same  kind,* 
was  the  chief  seat  of  this  hateful  traffic,  and  among  the 
good  deeds  of  WuUstan,  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
the  vigour  with  which  he  preached  against  it  is  specially 
recorded.'^  The  intention  in  this  enactment  is  as  good  as  it 
could  be,  but  the  enactment  is  vague,  no  definite  penalty  is 

*  Gap.  1.  "  And  drus  lilttfonles  geniMiiBt*  aud  bia  wituna  to,  |nt  mmu  crui- 
tene  menn  one)  nnfurworbte  of  earde  De  Nylin,  d«  liuru  on  hieSeilv  leode,  ac 
beofge  man  g«dnie,  Inet  man  K  sawla  ne  for^re,  ^a  Criit  mid  bli  tgeoum 
Kfe  gebohto." 

'  Thti  Bwnw  to  be  implied  to  the  word  wi/ormtrfUe—in  tho  LatiD  t«xt 
^chiuid.  1371  iruvntem, 

*  It  uccun  iu  nearly  the  iame  wurda  in  the  Kuiata  of  Enhain,  c.  9,  und 
in  the  Lavra  of  Cnut,  Thorpe,  1.  376. 

*  S«e  Macauluy,  Ulst.  Eit^.  i.  -37. 
»  W.  Mfthnf.  Vit.  Wulst.  ii.  ao  (Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  158). 
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attached  to  breaches  of  the  bw,  and  we  are  not  sorprised  to 
hear  that  it  had  little  ])ractLcal  effect.  Some  of  the  other 
preoepto  are  even  vn^er.  We  may  sum  up  the  whole  by 
saying  that  all  virtues  are  to  be  practised  and  all  vioea^H 
avoided;  all  church-dues  are  to  be  regularly  i>aid,  and  all^^f 
festivals  are  to  be  rcg^ularly  kept,  especially  the  festival  of 
the  newest  English  saint,  the  martyred  King-  Eadward.* 
The  whole  is  wound  up  with  a  pious  and  patriotic  resolve 
of  real  and  impressive  solemnity.  The  nation  pledges  itself 
to  fidelity  to  God  and  the  King.  It  will  worship  one  God 
and  be  true  to  one  royal  lord ;  it  \rill  manfully  and  with 
one  accord  defend  life  and  land,  and  will  pray  earnestly 
to  God  Almighty  for  his  help.* 

In  all  this  we  see  a  spirit  of  real  reform  and  real  earnest- 
ness thoroughly  Ruited  to  the  time.  And  if  some  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  Witan  are  somewhat  vague  and  dreamy, 
we  iind  one  at  least  of  a  more  dcBnite  and  practical  kind. 
The  happy  days  of  Eadgar  are  to  be  restored,  when  yearly 
after  Easter  the  royal  fleet  of  England  sailed  forth,  and 
when  no  enemy  dared  apjiroach  the  land  which  it  guarded.* 
Under  the  wretched  advisers  of  his  son  this  regular  order 
had  doubtless  been  neglected.  Ships  had  fiomctimes  been 
assembled,  but  certainly  not  as  a  matter  of  regular  yearly 
course.  It  is  singular  how  seldom,  in  dealing  with  an 
enemy  so  essentially  maritime,  we  heai*  of  any  attempt  at 
maritime  action.  Tlie  jj^llant  sea-fight  of  sixteen  years 
earlier^   stands   almost   alone.      But  now  the  good   old 


'  Cap.  16  (Tborpe,  i.  30S).  "And  See  EAdwanlrt  niie«M-<lB:g  Wiun 
habbaO  geooron.  ^t  miui  freolninn  »o«>al  ofer  eal  Kngl»>land  od  xt.  Kil. 
ApriluL"  Mark  the  way  in  wliicU  tlio  AVitnti.  an  a  matter  of  oouraa,  paas 
ait  ordinance  on  Uuh  laattvr,  whtL'li  h  contiiry  or  Lwu  Intur  would  hare  bwD  ' 
held  to  lie  a  matter  of  purelj  occleauuiLical  couoem. 

*  Cap  34,35-  "  Galle  we  ticylan  icnnoGodliifianand  weorSiaD.Biul^ne 
criHtendoiD  f{«oni«  bealdan,  and  i^lciio  hwnenrloui  mid  eoUo  tweorpan." 

*'  And  utaB  ifitin«  cyDc-hlafard  holdlioe  Uealdan  ;  nod  lif  aud  litnd  Bamud 
ealle  wcriao,  swa  «'«1  iwfi  we  bet«t  magao,  and  Gud  Kalmilitigne  mwordre 
Iwortaa  fultumoa  biddan."        '  WiU,  MaIbul  ii.  156.        *  8ee  p.  377. 


■ 


It  was  secured  by  heavy  penalties  desertion 
A   fine   of  one   hundred   and   twenty  {i;^^,'J||^ 


I 


■■practice  was  to  be  renewed,  and    the   royal  fleet  was  to   chap.  v. 
anemblo  yearly  after  Easter.*     Nor  was  the  efficiency  of  OrdiiMnoM 
the  land-force  forgotten, 
against   deserters. 

shillings  was  incurred  in  ordinary  cases;  but  when  the 
King  was  pi-esont  in  person,  desertion  placed  the  life  and 
estate  of  the  culprit  at  the  royal  mercy.*  The  contributions 
for  the  repair  of  forts  and  bridges  were  to  be  strictly  dis- 
cliai^d,^  and  generally  everything  to  do  with  the  defence 
of  the  land  was  to  be  put  on  the  best  possible  footing. 

I  The  decrees  of  the  undated  Council  of  Enham  *  are  Decrees  of 
marked  as  belonging  to  the  same  period,  by  the  repeti-  "*""**♦ 
tion  of  nearly  the  same  enactments,  often  in  nearly  the 
same  words.  They  contain  much  the  same  moral  and 
religious  exhortations,  and  much  the  same  ordinances  for 
the  mustering  of  the  land  and  sea-force,  for  the  repair  of 
the  forts  and  bridges,  for  the  punishment  of  deserters  and 

■  of  those  who  damage  a  ship  of  war.     But  the  most  re- drawnup 
markablc  thing  about  this  statute  is  that  it  is  made  in  „,,„k  „f 
the  name  of  the  Witan  only,  without  any  mention  of  the  '^  ^^it«» 
King.'^     But  there  is  no  need  to  infer  that  there  was  in 
this  case  any  departure  from  the  usual  legislatire  process. 
The  Witan  only  are  mentioned,  but  the  action  of  the  Witan 
implies  the  action  of  the  King,  just  as  in  many  places  in 


'  Cap.  t^.  *  Cap.  28.  ■  C^.  36. 

*  Th(Hpc,  i.  314  ;  Schmid,  136. 

^  It  IB  bended  "Be  Witcna  ^remdncasan."  The  sutut«  b^pnn,  *'  Dts 
aindua  ]j£  gonidiieMs,  [»  EngLit  rakt-^IJiii  gccunut  and  gecwstiUu,  and 
geurnlioe  berdao,  ^t  mun  koMb  hcaldiin."  And  niatiy  oIaumm  bttg'ni 
"And  witena  gene'lne*  in"  Mr.  KvinMe  (ii.  313)  remarks,  "  If  it  were 
not  for  one  or  two  enactments  referring  to  the  aofutj  of  the  royal  pontoo 
and  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  we  luight  be  niuiuitt  l«mpted  to  imagine  that 
the  great  oouncillora  uf  etat«  bod  met,  during  iCSelred's  flight  frum  Eii^- 
Isnil,  and  patMcd  these  laws  upon  their  own  nu(horitj,  without  the  King." 

Thin  is  posnhle,  and  even  tempting,  but  on  the  whole  I  think  they  tnuHt 
belong  to  the  ytara  looy-y.  Tlio  grout  iinportante  given  to  nnviU  prepnra. 
tions  aeeoia  diitincUy  to  refer  them  to  this  time.  AfWr  thti  return  of 
^tbelred  from  Normandy  in  1014  we  read  of  on  attempt  at  nnvnl  warfare. 
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the  Chronicles,  where  the  King  only  is  mentioned,  the 
action  of  the  King  implies  the  action  of  the  Witan.  We 
may  indeed  fairly  8ii[>pose  that  botli  these  statutes  were 
more  distinctly  the  work  of  the  Witan,  and  less  difitinctly 
the  work  of  the  King-,  than  in  most  other  cases.  The  Laws 
of  ^Elfred  were  the  work  of  the  King,  which  he  submitted 
to  the  Witan  for  ttieir  approval.*  So,  we  may  be  sure, 
was  the  case  with  the  Laws  of  the  other  great  King* 
who  Bueceedcd  him.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
Laws  of  ^thelred  were  the  work  of  yEthclrcd  only  in 
the  Bense  in  which  the  Great  Charter  was  the  work  of 
John.  -Both  statutes  breathe  the  same  spirit,  a  spirit 
widely  different  from  anything  likely  to  come  forth  from 
^thclred  or  his  immediate  counsellors.  They  clearly 
sprang  from  the  best  elements  of  wisdom  that  the  Oroat 
Council  of  the  Nation  could  Rtill  supply.  They  show  a  real 
desire  to  mend  the  ways  of  tlie  nation,  to  make  satisfaction 
to  God  and  man  for  the  pasti  mul  for  the  future  to  work 
manfully  alike  for  national  reformation  and  for  the  national 
defence.  The  whole  tone  is  at  once  pious  and  patriotic; 
and  the  piety  is  of  a  kind  which,  wliilo  it  strictly  enforces 
every  ecclesiastical  obser\'ance,  by  no  means  forgets  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  Law,  judgement,  mercy,  and 
truth.  In  all  this  we  can  hardly  fail  to  trace  tlie  hand  of 
good  Archbishop  /Elfheali. 

A  fleet  thou  was  to  be  raised,  a  fleet  such  as  guarded 
the  land  in  the  daye  of  Alfred  and  Eadgar.  But  how 
was  the  Heet  to  be  raised  ?  This  question  leads  us  to  A 
most  remarkable  statement  in  our  authorities,  the  details 
of  which  are  puzzling  in  the  highest  degree,  hut  as  to 
the  general  bearing  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all.*  The  cost  of  the  fleet  was  to  be  borne  by  the  nation 
at  large,  iiidinduals  or  districts  being  made  to  contribute 
according  to  their  means  and  extent.     In  such  a  state  of 

■  See  above,  p.  51 .  '  Bee  Appcmlix  LL. 
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society,  land  was  of  course  assumed  as  the  only  standard   obat.  v. 
of  property  on  which  the  assoRsment  could  be  made.     It 
does  not  appear  that  either  individuals  or  districts  were 
called  on  to  make  any  contributions  in  money  to  the  royal 
treasury.     Tliey  were  to  contribute  in  kind,  according*  to 
a  scale  hud  down  by  the  Witan,  in  the  shape  of  ships,  or 
of  things   needful   for  the  ships  or  their   crews.      There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  rcigii  of  j^ilthelred,  this  was 
a  much  niscr  armn^mcnt ;   money  which    had  to   pass 
through  the  hands  either  of  the  King  or  of  his  favourite 
would  most  likely  not  have  appeared  again  in  the  form  of 
ships.     But,  though  there  was  every  reason  for  employing  The  syg- 
or  oontinuing  such  a  system,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  ,u)w  uue. 
was  ft  system  invented  tor  the  nonce.    There  is  evidence 
to  show  that   a  contribution   of  ships   in    kind   wns   the 
ancient  custom.     In  the  will  of  Archbishop  ^Elfric,  which  WS-»m5» 
must  of  course  have  been  drawn  up  a  few  years  before  this 
time,  that  Prelate  bequeaths  a  ship  to  his  flock  in  Kent 
and  unother  to  his  former  flock  in  Willshire.'     This  gift 
must  have  l>een  intended  to  relieve  the  people  of  those  shires 
from  some  part  of  their  share  in  this  doubtless  heavy  im- 
position.    It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  bequest  can  have 
any  other  object ;  one  can  think  of  no  other  motive  which 
could  lead  an  Archbishop  or  any  one  else  to  leave  a  ship 
to  a  shire,  especially  to  an   inland  shire.     This  evidence  The  caatri- 
seems  to  show  that  the  contribution  was  made  by  shires,  ,„a(]e  i,y 
that  each  ebire  had  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  ships  '^»'''*- 
according  to  its  extent,  the  assessment  on   individuals  or 
on  smaller  districts  being   probably   settled  in   the  Scir- 
gemot.       But   the    same   evidence    also    shows    that    the 
principle  of  an  assessment  for  ships  was  no  novelty  intro- 
duced by  the  particular  Councils  of  these  two  years.     It 
was  most  likely  the  old  and  regular  way  of  raising  a  fleets 


VOL.  r. 


*  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  35a. 
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CHAP,  T.  the  way  in  which  the  g^reat  fleets  of  iElfred  and  Eodj^r 
TbiHawtwo-  hiul  been  raised.  But  this  vote  of  King  j^thelred's  Witena- 
m-t^iu  of     ffem^t  does   not   only  look   backward  ;    it  looks  for 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  thie  ancient  way  of  gather-"' 
ing  together  a  fleet,  we  have  the  germ  of  the  famous 
ship-money  of  the  seventeenth  century.'  The  writs  dis- 
covered by  Noy  calling  on  maritime,  and  sometimes  on 
1634-5.  inUnd,  counties  and  places  to  furnish  ships,  and  the  writs 
issued  by  Charles  the  First  in  pursuance  of  the  precedent* 
thus  discovered,  undoubtedly  take  their  root  in  the  statute 
of  the  thirtieth  year  of  King  i^thelred.  Tliey  are  the 
degenerate  successors  of  that  great  vote  of  the  Witena- 
gemot  of  1008,  just  as  that  vote  was  the  more  la^vi\]l 
successor  of  earlier  votes  in  the  days  of  England's  gi-eatest 
Kings.  There  is  of  course  one  all-important  difference 
between  the  two  cases.  Tlie  contributiouH  levied  by  Charles 
were  levied  by  an  usurping  stretch  of  the  royal  prerogative; 
the  contributions  levied  by  j^'lfrcd,  Eadgar,  and  -^thelred 
were  granted,  in  due  form  of  law,  by  the  Great  Council 
of  the  Nation.  But  the  impost  was  the  same,  though  the 
authority  by  which  it  was  raised  was  lawful  in  the  one 
case  and  unlawiul  in  the  other.  The  earlier  writs  of  ship- 
money  demanded  actual  ships,  just  as  in  the  case  before  us. 
And  there  was  a  call  for  special  attention  to  the  fleet  in 
the  days  of  Charles  just  as  much  as  there  was  in  the  da^'s 
of  ^thelred.  To  say  nothing  of  the  general  complications 
of  Europe,  the  Algerine  corsairs,  though  not  quite  so  for- 
midable as  Swegen's  Danes,  inflicted  serious  damage  on 
Knglish  commerce,  and  sometimes  actually  landed  and 
plundered  on  the  English  and  Irish  coasts.  The  objectioi) 
was  to  the  illegal  shape  in  which  the  demand  came.  And 
the  later  writs,  which,  under  pretence  of  a  composition  for 
the  actual  ships,  levied  a  tax  by  royal  authority  over  the 

'  On  tlie  iilitp'innney  sev  Mr.  Bruco'a  Prdiioea  to  the  Calendar*  of  HUt« 
Papwit  fur  16^-5,  |ip.  XIV.  ft  *imn^  and  for  1635,  |ip.  ».  et  Be<\i{. 
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whole  country,  were  a  further  abuse.  Money  came  into  oHAr.  v. 
the  King's  clutches,  not  only  without  any  lawful  right, 
but  without  any  sort  of  guaranty  tliat  it  would  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  ostensibly  raised.  This 
was  the  very  evil  against  which  the  ancient  mode  of  con- 
tributions in  kind  effectually  guarded. 

Besides  these  vigorous  preparations  at  home,  there  eeems  Emba^iy 
'  some  reason  to  believe  that  an  attempt  was  made  at  thU  m^aiW. 
time  to  strengthen  England  by  foreign  help.     It  was  evi-  *****9  ■ 
dently  felt  that  the  peace   bought  from  the    Danes  had 
secured  only  a  breathing-space,  that  their  attacks  would 
^Boon  begin  again,  and  that  it  was  ncct^sary  to  employ  the 
;  blessed  interval  in  obtaining  support  from  every  possible 
quarter.     It  was  not  unnatural  to  hojw  that  the  marriage 
^  of  Emma  had  gained  for  England  a  continental  ally,  and 
we  are  told,  on  secondary  but  not  contemptible  authoritj', 
that  yEthelred  now  sent  to  his  brother  in-law  Duke  Ricliard, 
.  asking  for  both  help  and  eoansel.'     There  is  nothing  un- 
likely in  the  statement ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been 
given  by  Richard  in  the  way  of  counsel,  it  does  not  appear 
that  a  single  Norman  ship  or  Norman  soldier  was  sent  to  No  Nor- 
the  help  of  England.     Hugh,  the  betrayer  of  Exeter,  is  the  ^^^  ** 
only  recorded  contribution  which  either  Norman  chivalry 
or  Norman  churlhond  made  to  the  defence  of  our  shores 
^against  the  Dane.    Nor  indeed  was  there  any  strong  reason 
I  why  Richard  should  help  his  brother-in-law,  unless  he  had 
I  taken  up  the  cause  as  a  kind  of  Crusade,  and  had  stopped 
in  as  a  Christian  champion  against  the  heathen  invaders. 
I  But  Ricliard  and  his  subjects  were  Normans  before  they 
were  Christians,  and  all  the  ti-aditions  of  Norman  poliey 
tended  to  fraternization  with  their  Danish  kiuBmcn.     Such 
fraternization  with  the  Danes  had  already  caused,  certainly 
fi  dispute,  perhaps  an  open  war,  with  I'-ngland.     Richard 


'  Hen.  Hunt.  M.H.B.  753  A. 
Z  2 
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CHAP.  V.    the  Good  in  no  way  departed  from  this  traditional  policy. 

Richard's    According  to  a  Norman  account,  told  with  great  confnsion 

trtHi^  with 

gmgeo.      OS  to  timCj  Ridiard  was,  eitlier  now  or  a  few  years  bter, 

actually  boimd  by  a  treaty  with  Swcgen,  not  only  to  receive 
sick  and  wounded  Danes  in  his  dominions,  but  to  allow  the 
spoils  of  England  to  he  sold  in  the  Norman  ports.*  This 
was  the  old  ground  of  quarrel,  but  iEthelred  was  jnst  now 
not  likely  to  retaliate  by  anotlior  invasion  of  the  Cotentin. 
And,  acoonling  to  another  story,  told  with  equal  confnsion 
as  to  dates,  Richard,  like  his  father,  did  not  scruple  to 
accept  the  help  of  two  heathen  Kings  of  the  North  in  his 
Biohard  warfare  with  his  Fnmoh  noicjhbours.^  At  a  later  time 
from  Eng-  indeed  he  could  not  well  refiisc  shelter  in  his  dominions 
Imh  Jiffkini.  ^  jjj^  sister  with  her  husband  and  children ;  but  anything 
like  even  an  attempt  at  active  interference  on  the  part  of 
Normandy  in  English  affairs  was  delayed  till  the  reign 
of  his  son  Rol)ert. 
•*  At  last  the  great  fleet  was  gathered  together  at  Sand- 
j.  wich.  So  great  a  fleet  had  never  been  seen  in  the  reign 
of  any  King.  No  man  living  had  seen  such  an  one,  nor 
was  such  an  one  recorded  in  any  book.  Tliere  the  ships 
were,  enough  and  ready  to  guard  the  land  against  any 
foe.'  And,  under  ^Elfred  or  /Ethelstan,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  would  have  kept  the  seas  clear  from  every  foe, 
or  else  would  have  met  the  Northmen  face  to  face  on 
their  own  element.  But  in  the  reign  of  ^thelred  domestio 
treason  ruined  everything.  The  fleet  raised  by  such  un- 
paralleled efforts  was  doomed  to  do  no  more  for  England 
than  any  other  preparations  which  had  been  made  during 

*  Will.  Goto.  V,  7.  Bat  tius  writer  mnkofl  Swe^n  sail  to  Northumber* 
land  unm«<)iih(ely  aft«r  the  nuwwcn  id  1003,  wherens  he  did  not  go  thither 
til)  1013.  80  it  ia  itnposiiible  to  fix  the  tiiue  to  which  the  treaty  should  be 
reforred.  Williun  may  have  coufouiiil?d  York  aul  Exeter,  ur  the  treiitj 
may  belong  to  a  lime  later  thaii  Swogen's  iara«ion  of  Northumberlaod. 

»  Will.  Gam.  v.  8  ;  Roman  de  Rou,  C8<S. 

'  I  her«  follow  the  wordi  of  the  Chroniclei  almnrrt  literally. 
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this  miserable  reign.     The  fleet  was  ready,  but  there  was   chap.  v. 
discord  among  the  commanders.     Eadric,  in  his  own  rise, 
had  raised  along  with  himself  several  of  his  brothers,^  of  one 
of  wbom,  Brilitric,  we  read  a  character  quite  as  bad  as  of 
Eadric  himself.     This  man,  at  this  time  or  a  little  earlier^  Affiunof 
brought  unjust  charges  to  the  King,  of  what  nature  we  n,„|  Brilit- 
are  not  told,  against  a  leader  named  Wulfnoth,  described  "*^' 
as   "Child   WulfnotH   the  South-Saxon."-      Ortlcrs  were 
given  to  seize  him;    Ite  lied,  and  [witiuaded  tlie  crewa  of 
twenty  ships,  pro^mbly  the  contingent  of  his  own  shire, 
to  flee  with  bim.     They  presently  began  to  plunder  the 
whole  south  coast.     Brihtric  then  followed  him  with  eighty 
ships,  thinking  to   win  great  famCj^  aud  to  bring  back 
Wulfhoth  alive  or  dead.     But  a  violent  storm,  such  as 
had  never  before  been  known,  beat  his  ships  to  pieces, 
and  dashed  them  against  the  shore,  where  presently  Wulf-  Brihtric'* 
noth  came  and  burnwl  thera.     A  Imndrcd  ships  were  thus  i.urnpj  by 
loet  in  one  way  or  another ;  but  tliese  must  have  been  only  Wu-fnoth. 
a  small  portion  of  so  great  an  armament.     Yet  an  unac- 
countable panic  seized  on  all  meu.     In  the  emphatic  words  Utter  dis- 
of  tlic  Chronicles,  "Wlicn  this  was  known  to  the  other  £J^'J||J(° 
ships  where  the  King  was,  how  the  others  had  fared,  it 
was  as  if  all  were  reileless;  and  the  King  gat  him  home, 
and  the  JCaldonnen  aud  the  High-Witan,  and  fonsook  the 
ships  thus  lightly;   and  the   folk  then  that  were  in  the 
ships  took  the  ships  cl't  to  Loudon,  and  let  all  the  nation's 
toil  thus  lightly  perish,  and  there  was  no  victory  the  better 
that  ail  Angle-kiu  had  hoped  for."^ 


^  S«e  ApiwDtlix  HH.  ■  See  Appendix  MM. 

*  Chron.  "  Aud  [luhte  j^xt  he  faim  micteA  wordea  wynaui  HBoMe.** 

*  "  ):*a  ^'ut  tua  cud  wbs  iS  \»hm  otFerum  Mdpum  (uer  He  cyng  wn,  liil  Ka 
o)Te  ge&rdon.  bit  wori  ^a  uwilc  hit  onll  rspdUna  wotre  ;  And  ferde  se  cyntng 
bim  boui,  and  >«  eftldonncit  imd  t!&  h«ahw-itfui,  Mid  forletoa  |«  Kipn  Hom 
leofatlice ;  &nd  t^t  fblo  >»  >a:t  on  0am  adpon  wi^ruu  Tercodon  [>&  acypo] 
efttoLandcne,  andletou  c&IIim  ^eodHcypu  ge«wiiic  Oua  leohtUce  furwarflan, 
and  DIC9  ne  aige  OA  bettre  l>e  e«U  An^lcyo  to  hopode." 
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The  fleet  was  lost  jast  when  it  was  most  needed, 
^tlielred,  Wulfuotli,  and  Brihtrio  had^  among  themj 
UTought  the  utter  ruin  of  their  oountzy.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  and  as  evidently  was  expected,  the  Danes^ 
when  they  had  spent  their  money,  came  again.  First 
came  a  fleet  commanded  by  an  Earl  Thurcyte!  or  Thurkill, 
who  plays  a  great  part  in  the  history  for  about  twelve 
years  to  come.'  In  the  month  of  August  this  detach- 
ment was  followed  by  a  still  larger  one,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ilemiiig  and  Eglaf.*  The  treason  of  Wulinoth 
had  left  neither  fleet  nor  army  to  resist  tliem.  The  two 
Beets  met  at  Sandwich,  whither  their  crews  marched  to 
Canterbury  and  assaulted  the  city.  But  the  citizODS,  in 
concert  with  the  men  of  East-Kent,  bought  them  off  with 
a  puymeut  of  thryo  tliousand  pounds.  We  may  here,  as 
before  in  East-Anglia,-*  see  the  action  of  the  local  Witan, 
and  in  the  distinct  mention  of  the  East-Kentish  men  ^ 
we  may  see  traces  of  the  time  when  Kent  had  two  Kings, 
as  it  even  now  has  two  Bishops,"  The  Danes  then  went 
back  to  their  ships,  tbey  s«*iled  to  their  old  quarters  in 
Wight,  and  thence  ravaged  Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  even 
Berkshire.  .-Ethelred  seems  now  to  have  plucked  up  a 
little  heart ;  the  spirit  which  had  been  kindled  by  the 
vigorous  preparations  of  the  last  two  years  bad  not  quite 
died  away.  He  gathered  an  army  from  all  England,  and 
placed  detachments  at  various  points  along  the  coast.  At 
one  time,  when  the  Dunes  were  returning,  laden  with 
booty,  from  one  of  their  plundering  expeditions,  the  King 
stopped  their  way  with  a  large  force,  both  jEthelred  and 


■  On  the  career  and  chanbcter  of  Thurkill.  am  Appendix  00. 

*  See  ChroDQ.  aiid  Horenoe  in  luiDa,  snd  d.  Appendix  00. 

*  See  above,  p.  311. 

*  "  KAdt-CeDdngas."  Cbroa. 

*  7*bAt  is,  if  Bochntcr,  with  the  Htmoge  Diocose  wliich  modern 
menta  have  attached  tu  it,  can  any  long«r  bo  looked  upon  ai 
BiBhoprick. 


ra  amuige*        I 
I  a  KoDtiflb         I 
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hifl  people  having,  so  we  are  told,  made  up  their  minds 
to  con(|uer  or  die."  But,  by  one  oi"  those  inexplicable 
treasons  of  which  we  have  so  many  in  this  reig-n,  Eadrto 
dissuaded  the  King  from  the  intended  battle,''  and  the 
Banes  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  their  ships  unmolested. 
After  Aiartinmas  tliey  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  Thames,  they  ravaged  Essex  and  other  parts  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  a^in  made  several  afisauUs  on 
London.  But  the  old  spirit  of  the  city  was  as  strong 
as  ever;  every  attem]>t  of  the  Danes  was  beaten  olf,  to 
the  great  loss  of  the  assailants,  by  the  citizens  themselves, 
seemingly  without  any  further  help.  After  Christmas  they 
eet  out  again,  and  plunged  yet  furtlier  into  the  heart  of 
the  country  than  they  hatl  ever  ventured  before.  They 
crossed  the  Chiltcrn  Hills,  reached  Oxford,  and  burned  the 
town.  They  then  turned  back,  as  if  intending  another 
attack  on  London,  ITiey  went  on  in  two  divisions,  plun- 
dering on  both  sides  of  the  Thames.  But  hearing  thafc 
a  force  was  gathered  against  them  in  London,  the  nortli«rn 
division  crossed  the  river  at  Staines.  They  then  marched 
through  Surrey  back  to  their  ships,  and  pat^ied  Lent  in 
repairing  them.J 

In  each  of  these  campaigns,  if  plundering  expeditions 
in  which  no  resistance  is  encountered  can  be  ealleil  caiu- 
paigiis,  the  ravages  ol'  the  Danes  become  more  fearful  aud 
more  extcusive,  spreading  every  year  over  some  portion  of 
the  country  which  had  hitherto  remained  untouched.    And, 

*  yior.  1009.  "  Rex  ....  oiultU  inUlibuK  nrDmturuni  iuUrucLim,  ut> 
ut  totns  erat  exercitux,  mori  vel  vuicarc  [uirutus."  Hut  ttto  Chi'uiiiclea 
guamntee  only  the  ilevolinn  uf  the  army,  not  tlint  of  ila  leadtT. 

'  The  Chronicles  say  only  "Ao  hit  wim  )«  hurnli  Endric  KftlcIonnft.n 
gelet,  swa  hit  gyt  »fre  winfi.**  Florence  dtncribtM  the  meaning  of  thia 
"letting;"  "Insidiis  et  JK-Tplt^xi*  orfttionibus  ne  proeliam  inireiit,  aetl  ea 
vice  suiM  hoKLett  aUtra  |)«riiiiltt;rt:nt,  niwHft  oninibut  ol labormvit." 

'  Oao  can  hardly  conceive  thnt  thii  ruqvumt.>ut(f  of  iho  Danea  were  at  all 
raffniatod  by  Lent  and  KoMtvr  :  yet  the  language  of  our  autboriiy  lounu 
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in  the  same  proportion,  the  spirit  of  tlie  English  ond  tlieir 
capacity  for  resistance  seem  to  die  away.     We  have  now 
reached  a  year  even  more   frijGrhtfiil   than  any  that  went 
before  it,  one  which  seems  to  have  finally  crushed  England. 
It  is  in  this  year  that  we  meet  with  the  Ust  resistance 
that  was  offered  to  the  invaders  during  this  stage  of  the 
war.     It  was  not  till  ibiir  years  later,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  the  national  Kpirit  again  awoke  after  the  flight 
and   return  of  /Ethelred.     After  l^aster  the  Danish   fleet 
sailed  forth,  and  this  time  it  attacked  East-Anglia.     They 
landed    near  Ipswich,  at  a  place  called   Rinj^mere.      But 
there  a  hero  was  waiting  for  them.     In  this  reign  however 
a  hero  was  commonly  accompanied  by  a  traitor  to  thwart 
his  efforts.     This  time  IJlfcytel  was  not  taken  by  surprise  j 
he  stood   ready  for  them  with    the  whole   force  of  East- 
Anglia.     'JTlie  battle  began,  and  was  for  a  while  doubtful ; 
but   before   long  a  Thegii    of  Danish   descent,  Tliurcytel, 
sumamed  Marchead,  set  the  example  of  flight,  which  was 
followed  by  tho  whole  army,  save  only  the  men  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, who  stood  their  ground  and  fought  valiantly 
to  the  last.'     The  slaughter  nns  great,  and,  as  usual,  it 
fell   heavily  on   the  chief  men,  probably  mainly  on  the 
comifatus  of  UUoy1#l.     There  died  vEthelstan,  a  son-in-law 
of  the  King,^  the  noble  Thegn  Osnng  and  his  son,  and 
Kadwig  or  Eadwine  the  brother  of  Katie,  whose  murder  was 
recorded  eight  years  before,*     There  too  died  Wulfric  the 
son  of  Leotwine,  a  man   of  the  stamp  of  Brihtnoth,  at 
once  bouutifitl  to  ecclesiastical  foundations  and  true  to  his 


'  Chronn.  in  fuino.  Tttm  D«im>  ftra  mat  by  ''UUcytal  mid  bU  fyrtlu." 
We  Uun  ruiul,  "  8on&  Bngoa  Kirt  Bngle.  (''a  Html  Grnntabricticir  fu--KUicM) 
oitgeRD."  The  trounun  nf  Thurcytel  and  thy  iiAinen  of  the  ■bun  aluo  come 
from  tha  Cbronidoit.  Florencv  nd<U  tho  naino  of  ihe  pl&««-.  ltiu)(iiior^ 
whicb  occurs  also  tu  the  ooufueed  ucoounbi  in  (be  Stt(;aM.  See  Appendix 
HH  and  Tl'. 

•  Hee  App«9naix  RR. 

*  Km  ibove,  p.  in. 
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couutry  in  the  day  of  battle.*     Through  his  nmnitict?nc«   chap.  v. 
the  great  monnstery  of  Burton  had  been  called  into  being  [1004.] 
six  years  earlier.     But  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  note 
that,  on  the  field  of  Ringraere,  Wulfric,  in  noldo  contrast 
to  the  apirit  which  so  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
land,  must  have  appeared  aa  a  volunteer,  defending  a  part 
of  the  count-ry  which  wa«  not  his  immediate  home.     Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  held  the  rank  of  Euldorman 
in  one  of  the  shires  of  north-western  Mercin,  and  among 
his  vast  possesaions,  scattered  over  a  large  part  of  Mercia 
and  southern  Northumberland,  we  find  none  that  could 
have   given    him    any   R[>ecial  personal   interest   in   Eat^t- 
Anglian  warfare.    The  Danes  kept  possession  of  the  battle- 
field, they  harried  all  £ast-Anglia  for  three  weeks,  they 
burned  Thetfonl  and  Cambridge,  and  then,  partly  on  horse- 
back and  partly  in  their  ships,  returned  to  the  Thames. 
This  second  burning  of  Tlietford,  a  t4)wn  which  had  already 
been  once  burned  six  years  before,  illustrates,  like  so  many    [1004.] 
other  oases  in  these  ware,  the  ease  with  which,  when  houses 
were  almost  wholly  built  of  wood,  a  town  was  destroyed 
and  again  rebuilt.     After  a  few  days  they  set  out  again.  Further 
ravaged   Oxfordshire   and    Buckinghamshire,  where   they 
had    been   Iwfore,   and    the   districts,    hitlierto    seemingly 
untouched,  of  Bedfordshire  and   Hertfurdshire.     The  state 
of  tilings  which  now  followed  cannot  be  so  well  described 
as  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicles.    "And  when  they  weiv*  suteoftUe 
gone   to   their   ships,  then   should   the   force   go   out  cftuBde- 
against  them  if  they  should  land ;  then  went   the    force  f^^^^f 
bome,  and  when  they  were  cast,  then  man'  held  the  force  aWe™. 

and  when  they  were  at  the  south,  then  was  our 
ftrce  at  the  north.  Tlien  bade  man  all  the  Witan  to  the 
King,  and  man  then  should  rede  how  man  should  guard 

'  See  Appendix  MM, 

'  "  Moo,"  accortJifig  to  tlie  fmiiiliar  Gornmu  itlioin ;  it  ia  impossible  to 
modenuxti   the    Eutfluli  mtUout   it,  uuIom  the  wbulu  force  wore   to   be 
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ouAp.  V.  this  luud.  And  though  man  Bomewbat  red,  that  etood^ 
not  Ro  much  as  one  month.  And  next  wa^  there  no  head^ 
man^  that  force  would  gather,  and  ilk  fled  as  he  most 
might,  and  next  would  no  sk'ire  so  mu<:k  nji  kelp  other "^ 
A  state  of  things  like  this,  where  the  utter  corruption 
the  general  government  paralyses  all  national  action,  gives 
every  ouoouragement  to  local  and  personal  selfishneas.  Such 
selfishness  \r  at  all  times  rife  enough  in  the  ordinary  mind. 
In  times  of  any  local  pestilence  or  other  misfortune,  th* 
districts  which  are  exempt  are  often  inclined  to  hug  tbem- 
eelves  in  their  supposed  Bafcty,  to  be  imwilling  to  take 
any  active  exertion  for  the  relief  of  others,  or  even  to 
take  the  needful  precautions  for  their  own  defence.  And, 
in  the  times  of  which  we  speak^  war  of  all  kinds,  a  Danish 
invasion,  a  border  war  with  the  Welsh  or  the  Scots,  was 
a  scourge  at  least  not  more  out  of  the  common  way  than 
a  visitation  of  cholera  or  cattle-plague  is  now.  That  the 
Banes  should  be  somewhere  iu  the  land  hud  begun  to  be 
taken  for  granted.  Kach  district  had  thus  learned 
think  only  of  its  own  momentary  safety,  and  to  be  care- 
less about  evervthing  else.  And  this  would  be  especially 
the  case  in  a  country,  like  England  at  that  time,  where 
the  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were  still  very  im- 
perfectly welded  together,  where  the  habit  of  common 
action  was  still  recent  and  needed  the  strong  arm  of 
an  able  King  thoroughly  to  enforce  it.  Even  in  tins 
wretched  year  we  may  mark  three  stages  of  degradation. 


as 
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'  '*  UenfodnuiD  "  •  Cuptain^  like  the  Ctaiaao  **  HftU|)tmsnn." 
'  "  And  t>onDc  bi  t6  tdpon  ferdoii,  I>oiuie  Bceoldu  fyrJ  ut  vft  onge&o  (q^ 
\i\  up  woldwi ;  ^nnu  fenle  aco  f;rni  bam.  aod  pODue  bi  wsron  bo  eiutoa 
traoni!  beold  man  fyrAo  be  westKn,  nnd  lianne  bi  'n-ieron  be  lulSao,  Jhiuhs 
wva  ure  fynd  be  narSnn.  (Junne  bead  umo  unllaii  wiuui  to  cyugo,  Kad  maa 
iceoldc  tonne  roNliui  bu  luua  liLina  card  werijui  aceolde.  Ac  Jwali  mnn 
t>onne  bwtet  m*ddu,  }n!t  ii«  sUxl  furtfon  SDue  inotwO.  ^t  nextau  uea  n*B 
haafodman  >Kt  fynlo  ((nderiika  widde,  ac  wic  fleah  i«ra  hi  uutit  mibt«,  m 
(urSon  luku  acir  uukle  o)>re  golicutan  xt  Qvxtati." 
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The  first  expedition  met  with  real  resistancCj  whichj  had  ceak  v. 
not  Ulfcytcl  and  Wult'ric  been  betrayed  by  Tburcytel, 
would  probably  have  been  successful  resietouce.  In  the 
second  stage,  though  it  docs  not  appear  that  a  blow  was 
Btruck  after  the  battle  of  Riiigmurej  yet  there  was  at 
least  the  show  of  calling  out  troops  against  them.  But 
before  the  year  was  out  we  bear  of  a  third  Danish 
expedition,  to  which  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  least 
shadow  of  I'csistance  was  olfered.  At  the  end  of  November 
the  enemy  set  iorth  again.  They  now  struck  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  going  much  further  from  their  own 
element  than  tliey  had  ever  been  before.  They  marched  to 
NorthamptoHj  burned  the  town,  and  ravaged  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Tht'y  then  struck  southwurdsj  ravaged  "Wilt- 
shire, and  by  Midwinter  came  back  to  their  ships,  burning 
everywhere  as  they  went.  Sixteen  shires — our  authorities 
stop  to  reckon  them  up ' — had  now  been  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword.  Northumberland  and  the  western  and 
northern  shires  of  Mercia  \vei*e  still  untouched ;  and  the 
western  i»art  uf  Wesjiex,  which  had  suffered  severely  in 
former  years,  seems  l-o  have  seen  no  enemy  since  Swegen's 
march  from  Exeter  to  Salisbury.  But  the  shires  of  East-  [1003.] 
Anglia  (seemingly  reckoned  as  one  only),  Essex,  Middle- 
sex, Hertford,  Buckingham,  Oxiord,  Bedford,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Nortluimptou,  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,^  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Berkshire,  had  all  been  more  or  less 
harried  by  the  terrible  ThurkOl.  The  spirit  of  the  nation 
was  now  crushed,  aud  its  means  of  defence  were  utterly 
exhausted. 

'  The  ChrDnicles  and  Florence  give  the  muneti.  William  of  XfalnuMi- 
bury,  thoui.'h  profe^nni^  to  bu  at  least  half  an  Eu^HtihuiJLn,  \&  ton  dainty  to 
oopy  the  uncouth  niuueft  of  English  vhircs.  "Cum  Duin«r«nlur  iu  Auglift 
triginta  duo  pagl,  ilU  jam  sodecim  iuvaserant,  quontm  nomina  propttr 
harbarieM  tiiiffit^  aerihere  refugio."  {n.  165.) 

'  TUn  Cbrouiclea  reckau  Uautinga,  "  Hastiugas,"  as  distinct  from 
Suaiux. 
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The  Witan  met  early  in  the  next  year.  All  notion  of 
resistance  seemis  to  have  been  given  up,  but  another 
attempt  was  made  to  buy  off  the  enemy.'  An  embassy 
wag  Bent  to  the  Daues^  and  another  peace  was  |>atohed 
up.  The  price  was,  of  course,  again  raised,  and  it  now 
reached  forty-eight  thousand  pounds.  But  snch  a  sum 
was  not  at  once  forthcoming,  and  it  was  not  actually 
])aid  for  a  full  year.  Tliis  negotiation  i^eems  not  to  have 
gained  for  the  country  even  that  temporary  repose  which 
had  been  gained  by  earlier  payments;  the  delay  of  pay- 
ment may  even  have  provoked  the  enemy  to  fresh  ravages. 
At  all  events,  we  read  tliat  they  went  on  harrying  the 
land  just  as  before.  And  the  Chronicles  may  well  say 
that  all  these  evils  came  upon  the  land  through  lack  of 
counsel,*  when  we  find  how  ^thelred  and  Eadi-ic  employed 
any  momentary  respite  tliat  the  nominal  peace  may  have 
given  them.  It  is  the  old  story  of  eleven  years  before, 
when  .^thelred  wasted  such  time  and  strength  as  he  had 
left  in  a  needless,  and  probably  unjust,  attack  upon  his 
Cumbrian  vassal.  So  now  Kadric  and  hi»  master  ])ioked 
out  this  lime,  of  all  others,  for  an  expedition  into  Wales. 
We  are  not  told  what  special  offence  the  Welsh  princes  had 
given  just  at  this  moment.     Border  skirmishes  were  no 

'  Cliron.  and  Flor.  Wig.  in  amio.  Tliietm.ir,  who,  for  a  tiiu0,  bocoiuea 
ma  ftuthoriCy  of  somo  v*tuo,  u  antukitig  in  the  way  in  which  ho  bring!  in 
KiifjUflh  k0kin(vu.  36,  ftp.  Pvrts,  iii.  847).  "  Audivi  (MPpiuB  Dumero,  Angloa, 
mb  MigoUcA  Cftoie,  id  eat  pukri,  sive  (juod  In  angulu  ititiue  Utmo  siti  Bunt, 
cUotM,  ineffiUiilem  miaeriam  n  iina'mo,  Haraldi  RI'uk  iiDiiiiti  Duuortim  Rrge, 
perpesauB  eawt  ct  imI  id  coAcics,  ut  qui  prius  tnbutnrii  crant  principle 
tuposteAomm  Peiri  ac  sancti  pAtris  ooruin  Uroj^rii  (ipiritu»It«  fiUi,  iiniiiundis 
canibus  ituposituio  tribi  ct-nauin  quoUnnis  Holverent.  ot  maximAm  regai 
caiioet  partem,  capto  nc  iutoremto  babitatore,  tunc  hosti  JldudalUtr  in 
habitandam  Inrici  relinqueront."  Thiit  ItuA  chiuae  mtuU  more  like  n  lUt- 
scriptton  of  Uiv  aettlamunt  of  Giithruni  tliau  uf  anjrthing  that  happened  in 
Sweg«o  ■  time. 

*  "EftUe  Inw  unt^eaeolSa  ud  gelumimn  tnirh  unrftdet."  In  there  an 
atloaion  to  the  name  of  Mihelrol,  and  la  Ihiii  tho  origia  of  hu  niokoaioe 
of  t/nreadjf ! 
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doubt  always  PT^ing  on  alonp:  the  Mercian  frontier;  l)ut  ohap. t. 
the  present  pxi>o<lition  was  clearly  something  much  more 
serious,  and  it  must  have  had  a  special  cause.  It  is  a 
hig^hly  prohnhle  conjecture'  thnt,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
Malcolm,  the  wrath  of  the  Euplish  Over-lord  was  aroused 
by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  princes  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Dancgcld.  The  expedition,  at  all  events, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  Welsh,  as  it  is  the  only 
wnri'are  with  Kng^land  which  their  national  chroniclers 
think  worthy  of  record  for  many  years  Ijefore  and  after- 
wnida.*  An  English  army  entered  South  M^ales,  under 
the  command  of  Eadric,  who,  as  EaMorman  of  the  Mer- 
cians, would  be  the  natural  commander.  With  him  was 
joined  in  command  another  Engflishmftn,  whocie  name  is 
too  hopelessly  disfi^red  in  the  Welsh  accounts  to  be  re- 
covered.'' They  marched  tliroup^h  the  whole  of  South 
Walesj  as  far  as  that  remote  Bishoprick  whither  Saint 
David  had  fled  from  the  face  of  man.  Tliere  they  plun- 
dered whatever  rude  forerunners  already  existed  of  the 
most  striking  group  of  buildings  in  Britain.  A  force 
which  was  capable  of  accomplishing  such  a  march  must 
havQ  been  equally  capable  of  doing  some  real  service 
against  the  Panes;  but  against  them  not  a  blow  seems 
to  have  been  struck. 

But  later   in  the  year,  in  September,  a  fearful   blow 
indeed  was  struck  on  the  other  side.     Perhaps  it  was  not 


'  It  tt  iDggested  bj  Lnppenberg,  ii.  175, 

"  The  Iwt  eiitrj  in  in  yyi  (net;  i*bo*-e,  p.  iHi).  The  noit  ii  in  1033.  Yet 
theM  Chronicler  are  mthor  Inribb  thnn  otherwlM  of  notiocM  of  Eogliab 
oflhirs. 

*  Bnit  J  T3nrjHogion,  loii.  "One  yur  Kiid  uao  (hoiuMi<l  atul  ten  was 
the  year  uf  Christ,  when  Mcnevia  wan  devsMtatei!  by  the  HaxuiiH,  to  wit.  by 
Erttria  uiJ  Ubiw."  Annates  Camb.  loi  1.  **  Menevia  a  Saxonibui  vasUt« 
wt,  seUieet  EJriaet  Ubis."  Aon.  Menevenaea,  loii  (Angl.  Socr.  Ii.  648). 
««  UenevU  VMtatup  a  Saxonibiu.soilioet  Edrich  et  Umbnoh."  Here  at  last 
we  get  Eadrio'n  right  name  ;  who  ('his  or  IJmhrich  may  h»To  been  it  Is 
ruin  to  gU«M. 
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more  fearful,  Uiere  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  itself  less  so,  than  some  other  events  of  this  dread  ftil 
war ;  but  it  ib  clothed  with  special  importance  on  a^'count 
of  the  rank  and  character  of  a  slng-le  sufferer.  The  Danes 
now  again  I}e8ieged  Canterbury/  and  on  the  twentieth 
day  the  city  was  betrayed  to  them  by  a  traitorous  eccle- 
siastic, one  iElfma?r,  whose  life  had  been  saved  by  Arch- 
bishop i5*Ilfheah  on  some  unrecorded  occasion.  Tlic  Danes 
seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  been  in  an  linusfually 
merciful  mood.  This  was  most  likely  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Thurkill,  who,  if  he  had  not  already  embraced 
Christianity,  certainly  did  so  soon  afterwards.  The  most 
authentic  accounts  distinctly  exclude  any  general  massacre, 
though  the  later  narratives  g:ive  us  a  harrowing  picture 
of  slaughter  and  torture,  worked  in  doubtless  from  the 
stock  accounts  of  Danish  barbarities  elsewhere.  That  the 
cathedral  was  sacked  and  burned  ie  a  matter  of  conrse 
for  which  we  hardly  need  any  evidence.  Tlie  nnmber  of 
captives  was  enormous;  the  rich  would  doubtless  be  ran- 
somed, and  the  rest  sold  for  slaves.  i^Ifui^r,  the  Abbot 
of  Saint  Augustine's,  was,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
allowed  to  escape.  But  -^Ifweard  the  King's  Reeve, 
Lcofnine,  Abbess  of  Saint  Mildthryth's  monastery  in  Can- 
terbury, and  Godwinc,  Bishop  of  Rochester,''  were  all 
carried  away.  And  with  them  was  another  captive,  whose 
name  has  made  'the  capture  of  Canterbury  to  stAud  out 
more  conspicuously  than  most  of  the  events  of  this  age, 
jEiriieah,  Primate  of  all  England. 

^Ifheah  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  who,  according  to 


>  On  the  nttgm  of  Canterbury  and  martyrdom  uf  /Elfhoah,  see  Appendix 
PP. 

'  The  «ijnftture«  of  Godwine  of  RocUo»ter  setm  to  extend  from  995  tal 
1046.     Mr.  StoWm  {Re?r.  Sac.  Angl.  17,  18)  Menu  anc«rUiu  whether  they 
belong  to  one  tiiAO  or  two,     Tlie  Ikmoiu  Odo  held  the  we  of  Bej«ux  for  ae 
loiiit  *  t'mM?. 


standard  of  piety  recognized  by  his  age,  had  early  in   chap.  v. 
fe  ibrsaken,  not  only  his  paternal  estate,  but  his  widowed  ^iJi,^^^ 
mother,  in  order  to  become  a  monk.     At  Dcerhurst/  at  Bom,  954. 
£ath,  perhaps  at  Glastonbury,  he  strove  after  all  monastic 
perfection.     According  to  some  repoi*ts,  he  was  first  Prior 

Bof  one  of  the  two  great  Somersetshire  monRstcries,  and 

afterwards  Abbot  of  the  other.-     But  it  is  more  certain  Bishop  of 
that  he  was  advanced  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Winchester,  by  cbMtor, 
the  special  favour  of  Duustan,  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  *^* 

^^A  few  years  hefore  the  present  time  he  had,  as  we  have  Ardi- 
seen,  been  raised  to  the  metropolitan  throne.     The  Arch-  Canter- 
bisliop  was  now  led  awuy  captive  by  the  Danes.     Accord-    '"^'  ***^' 
ing  to  the  niofft  trustworthy  account,  he  at  first  promised 
them  a  rausora,*  in  exjiectation  of  which  they  kept  him 
seven   months   in    their  ships.     Meanwhile,  not  only  the 
ransom  of  ^^Ifhcab,  but  the  geiicnil  ransom  of  all  England 
remained  unpaid.     The  fortj'-eight  thousand  pounds,  the 

B]>nce  of  the  pretended  peace,  was  sfcill  owing.     To  settle  Wit«i»- 
this  debt,  ICaldorman  Kadric — the  King  is  not  mentioned  LoniloQ, 

•—and  the  other  Witan  met  in  full  Gemot.     The  Banes  J5"*^r. 
meanwhile  lay  in  the  Thames  near  Greenwich.     On  the  101  j. 
Saturday  after  Easter  the  Danes  seem  to  have  held  some 
kind   of  festivnl,  at  which  they  got  very  dnmk  on  wine 
lately  brought  from  the  south.     This  was  no  doubt  one 


I 


*  Deerfaantt  wa»  a  stnAil  momLBiery  tn  Ulaucesteniluro,  avar  tbu  groKUir 
and  nipre  fniooti^  moii.-i.xt'^ry  of  Tuwkt-sbury.  I  moDtion  U  borr,  boeAU>ie 
the  place  still  rvbain^  cniuUlerablc  reinainKinf  a  church  of  uutuuiU  antiquity, 
undoubtedly  earlifir  than  tlio  Xdrmnn  ConquRHt.  1  fuar  however  thai  it 
cannot  l>c  referred  to  n  dato  ko  enrty  an  the  Hnjourit  of  jfllfheah  iit  Deer- 
liurat.  Tbure  is  evidence  to  .*bow  that  it  was  built  by  Earl  Udda  in  the 
reign  of  Eadward  the  Cnnfesftor.     Mec  vo).  ii.  p   i6i. 

'  Will.  M.'Umii.  U-  1S4-  But  it«e  Wkarton'H  note  to  Osberu,  AngUft 
Bacnt,  ii.  174.  il^fheali'ii  nojotim  at  Glxiatonbary  KocmH  doubtful.  Ho  vtu 
%  mouk  at  Bath,  and  Iih  prolishly  was  Abbot  tberR.  (Flor.  Wig.  9B4.]  It 
should  be  remcinl«rcd  that  Datb  wu  then  an  indejicndent  Abbey.  Its 
nnion  with  the  ace  uf  N^'ctlrt,  or  rather  the  toni{»or&ry  tnuinUtion  of  the  see 
WcUs  Udther,  did  not  happen  till  late  in  the  eleventh  century. 

■  S«  Appendix  KN. 
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CHAP.  V.  advantage  of  that  commerce  between  the  Danes  and  the 
Nonnan  ports  which  Buke  Ricbaivl  and  his  people  fonnd 
so  profitable.  The  Normans  exchan^^ed  the  wines  of 
Aquitaine  for  the  tribiitts-money  or  the  slaves  of  Eng*- 
laiid.  Tlie  Danes  in  their  drunkenness  now  called  on 
yEU'heah  for  the  payment  of  the  promised  ransom.  He  re- 
fused; he  would  pny  nothing";  he  had  sinned  in  promising 
to  pay ;  no  one  should  give  anything  for  his  life ;  he 
offered  himself  to  them  to  deal  with  him  as  they  pleased. 
MunJorof  They  then  dragged  the  Archbiiihop  to  their  busting  or 
April  t»A\  place  of  assembly.  Thurkill  tried  to  save  him,  ofiering 
'*"'■  gold  and  silver,  anything  save  his  sliip  only,  to  save  the 
holy  man's  life.  But  the  rest  would  not  hearken,  and  they 
began  to  pelt  the  Archbishop  with  stonesj  logs  of  wood, 
and  the  bones  and  skulls  of  oxen,^  the  remains  of  their  late 
feast.  At  la.st  one  Tlirim,  whom  j^lflieah  had  converted 
and  whom  he  had  confirmed  the  day  befon^,  moved  by  a 
feeling  of  pity,  clave  his  head  with  his  battle-axe.  The 
conduct  of  the  Danes  both  before  and  afterwards  sliowa 
that  tliis  attack  on  the  Archbishop  was  a  mere  suddeu 
outbreak,  caused  half  by  drunkenness,  half  by  wrath  at 
the  Archbishop's  failure  to  make  the  promipwl  payment. 
Thurkill  bad  not  been  able  to  save  the  Archbishop's  life, 
but  it  must  liave  l)een  owing  to  his  influence,  and  to  that 
of  any  other  converts  whom  ^Elfheah  had  made,  that  the 
body  was  allowed  to  be  taken  to  Loudon  with  all  reverence. 
It  was  there  received  by  two  Bishops,  /Elfhun  of  London 
and  Eadnoth  of  Dorchester,  and  was  buried  in  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

Wm  ^if.       The  claim  of  iElfheah  to  the  title  of  martyr  was  afler- 
MwtrrT      wards  disputed  by  his  foreign   successor  Lanfranc.     But 


*  Pelting  people  with  bonen  at  dinner  Homit  to  have  bo«n  ns  utsbljiihat] 
Dtnisb  ODfrtmo.  It  id  allowed  &a  the  punuhment  of  certain  minor  offences 
by  Cnat'i  "  WitberlaiKb  Ret.*'  Swegcn  Aggvtuun,  ap.  Lanifebek,  Ui.  148. 
8ae  alw  »  mythical  vtory  In  8ax«>i  1 1  j. 
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the  honours  paid  to  the  English  Archbishop  were  strongly   chap.  t. 

defended  by  the  more  generous  Ansclm,  on  the  ground 

that,  though  ^Ifheah  did  not  die  for  any  point  of  Christian 

belief,  yet  he  died   for  Christian  justice  and  charity,  as 

Tefnsing  to  plunder  his  people  in  order  to  obtain  a  ransom 

for  himself.'    ^Ifhcoh  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  list  of  onr 

ancient  martyrs  whose  technical  claim  to  the  honours  of 

martyrdom  may  fairly  be  doubted.     As  in  the  case  of  the 

young  King  Eadward,  the  name  was  freely  bestowed  on 

any  good  man  who  died  by  an  unjust  death.     According 

to    the    most    trustworthy    narratix-e,  ^Iflieah,   however 

innocently,  brought  his  death   npon   himself,  by  making 

a  promise  and  then  failing  to  perform  it.     Hagiogniphers 

have  of  course  surrounded  him  ^vith  a  halo  of  sanctity  and 

miracle,  and  they  have  clearly  exaggerated  the  evil  deeds 

of  his  destroyers.     But,  putting  all  exaggerations  aside, 

it   is   easy   to   see   in    JElfheah   a   thoroughly   good   and 

Christian  man,  one  of  those  men  of  simple,  straightforward, 

benevolent  earnestness,  of  whom   the  English  Church  in 

that  age  produced  many.     He  was  undoubtedly  a  Saint, 

and  it  seems  hard  to  refiise  him  the  title  of  Martyr.     He 

had  at  least  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  many  martyrs  of 

earlier  times,  who  brought  on  themselves  a  death  which 

they  might   have  avoided   by  provoking  or  challenging 

their  heathen  enemies. 

Soon   after  the  Archbishop's  murder,   the  forty-eight  The  money 

thousand  pounds,  the  ransom  of  England,  was  paid,  oaths  Darn«. 

were  sworn,  and  the  Danish  fleet  disrersed.     But  Tliurkill,  ThurUU 

,      .  ,        .  enten  the 

whose  whole  conduct  had   shown  a  distinct  leaning  to  Engliih 
Christianity,   now  entered   the  English   service.^     As  we  j^ij. 
afterwards  find  him  a  zealous  Christian,  be  was  doubtless 
baptized   now,  if  he  had   not  been   already   baptized   by 
^Ifheah.     He  brought  with   him  forty-five  ships,  the 

'  See  John  of  Balisbnry'ii  Life  of  ADselm.  Anglia  Sacrk,  ii.  163. 
'  On  ThurkiU'a  oonduoi.  Bee  Appendix  OO. 
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vBAT.  T,  crews  of  which  were  to  receive  food  and  clothing  from 
the  ^ingf  and  they  etxgagod  in  return  to  defend  England 
against  every  enemy. 

Thurkill  ie  a  character  of  much  interest,  as  he  in  many 
points  resembles,  on  a  smaller  scale,  his  wonderful  country- 
man Cnut.  He  entered  England  on  an  errand  of  destruc- 
tion, and  he  was  gradimlly  won  over  to  be  the  stoutt^st 
defender  of  the  land  which  he  came  to  ravage.  He  was 
not  a  mere  Pallig/  to  accept  English  wealth  and  honours, 
and  then  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  at  the  first  opportunity. 
When  he  swore  oaths  to  ^thelred,  he  honestly  devoted 
himself  to  the  master  whose  bread  he  ate.  He  fought 
valiantly  for  England,  and  his  ships  for  a  while  were  the 
only  rcfiige  where  the  native  King  of  the  English  could  iind 
shelter.  If  we  find  him  at  a  later  time  once  more  on  the 
Danish  side,  it  was  probably  not  till  death  had  released  him 
from  all  personal  obligations  to  his  first  master,  certainly 
not  till  English  Ealdormen  had  set  him  the  example  of 
acknowledging  the  foreign  King. 


Swegen's  It  is  probable  that  the  defection  of  Tlnirkill  hastened  the 
MOD  of  ^st  act  of  this  stage  of  the  Danish  invasions.  "We  have 
KngiMid.  now  not  heard  anything  of  Swegen  personally  for  nine 
years.  He  had  meanwhile  been  busily  engaged  in  war- 
fare nearer  home;  but  as  regards  England,  he  clearly  was 
only  biding  his  time.  On  the  one  hand,  the  country  was 
thoroughly  weakened  and  disheartened,  and  seemed  to 
stand  ready  for  htm  to  take  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  material  help  went,  England  had  gained 
considerably  by  the  aocession  of  tlie  valiant  Thurkill  .tnd 
his  followers.  To  chastipe  Tliurkill,  at  least  to  guard 
against  the  possible  consequences  of  his  conduct,  seems 
to  have  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  Swegen's  last  and 


*  8ee  abore,  pp.  ^fif;  307. 
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greatest  invasion.^  But  this  motive  can  Iiave  done  little  chap.  v. 
more  than  hasten  a  purpose  which  was  already  fully  de- 
termined. Swegen  had  no  doubt  long  resolved  on  the 
complete  conquest  of  England;  hut  he  may  well  have  seen 
that  Thurkill's  new  position  rendei*ed  hia  own  presence  im- 
mediately necessary,  lest  his  schemes  should  be  supplanted 
by  the  establishment  of  a  rival  Danish  dynasty  in  the 
country.  However  this  may  l)e,  Swegen  set  forth,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Cnut,  afterwards  so  famoup,  and  reached 
Eng-land  in  July.  The  magnificence  of  his  fleet  is  described  Magniti. 
in  the  most  glowing  colours.'  There  is  no  doubt  that,  Sv.eg^'9 
Bavages  as  they  appear  in  warfare,  the  Northern  nations  of  *"**- 
that  age  had  made  considerable  progress  in  many  of  the 
arts.  The  fact  is  abundantly  proved  by  tlie  antiquities  of 
that  time  and  of  earlier  times  wbiu'h  still  remain.  And 
the  adornment  of  the  ships  which  were  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  Northern  warriur^  was  a  favourite  form  of 
splendour.*  There  may  doubtless  be  some  exaggeration, 
but  ther«  is  also  doubtless  a  certain  measure  of  truth,  in 
the  account  of  Swcgen's  splendid  fleet,  of  the  birds  aud 
dragons  on  the  tops  of  the  masts  which  showed  the  way 
the  wind,  of  the  figures  of  men  aud  animals  in  gold, 
Bilver,  and  amber,  which  formed  the  signs  of  tlie  sliijie,  the 
lions,  the  bulls,  the  dolphins,  and,  wliat  we  should  hardly 
have  looked  for,  the  centaurs.  With  this  fleet,  armed  witli 
the  whole  force  of  Denmark,  Swegeu  crossed  the  sea,  aud 
came  first  to  Sandwich.  He  then  changed  bis  course,  and 
sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  to  a  country  among  Swrf;en 

khose   population   the   Danish  element  was  large.      The  Humber.  * 
HLa  Eaoatoium  Emnw,  i.  3,  uid  Appendix  00. 

*  Fncotn'mm  Knuuie, 

3  Compare  the  saying  of  TburkUl  jast  before  ;  be  vUl  give  uiy  quantitj 
of  gold  and  BiWer,  nnytbing  awrpt  lut  ikip,  to  redeem  the  life  of  jEirh«ftli. 

*  Compare  tlie  description   uf  tbu  splendid  sbip  given   by  Godwine  to 
Harthikcnut,  Dor.  Wig.  1040.    Archbishop  i^frio  oleo  lenvua  King  ^tbel- 

Ij^jed  hi*  beet  ehip  with  its  accoutrcincnte.     Ckid.  Dipl.  iii.  351. 
■  A  a  3 
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work  of  eo  many  valiant  Kings,  of  Eadword,  of  ^thelstan, 
of  Eadmund,  was  undone  in  a  moment.  The  North  of 
Eng-land  was  again  severed  from  the  West-Saxon  monarchy. 
The  Danish  King  sailed  wp  tlic  Trent,  he  pitched  his  camp 
at  Gaiauborough,  and  all  the  country  on  the  Banish  sidu  of 
Watling-Street  Rubmitted  without  resistance.  Embassies 
came  in  from  all  parte  of  the  North.  The  Northumbrians 
first  submitted  under  their  Earl  Uhtred,  the  Kiug's  son- 
in-law.  We  have  seen  him  acting  vigorously  before  *  and  we 
shall  sec  him  acting  vigorously  again,  but  just  now  be  did 
nothing  to  check  the  panic,  even  if  he  was  not  the  first  to 
be  carried  away  by  it.*  Next  came  the  men  of  Lindesey, 
andj  somewhat  later,  tlic  men  of  the  Five  Boroughs.  The 
reduction  of  that  famouB  Confederacy  bad  been  reckoned 
among  the  most  renowned  exploits  of  Eadward  and  of  Ead- 
mund;^  but  tlieir  mention  now  shows  that  they  must  still 
have  retained  some  measure  of  indepeudenco  and  mutual 
connexion.  Before  long,  all  the  population  north-cast  of 
Wall ing-S tree t  had  acknowledged  Swegen.  From  all  these 
districts  he  took  liostagcs,  whom  he  entrusted  to  his  son 
Cnut,  who  was  left  in  command  of  the  lleet.  He  also 
required  horses  and  food  for  his  army,  and,  more  than 
this,  the  contingents  uf  the  shires  which  had  submitted 
had  to  follow  him,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  in  his  onward 
march.^  With  this  force  he  then  crossed  Watl  ing-S  tree  t, 
and  struck  south-west,  into  the  strictly  English  districta 
of  Mcrcia,  into  the  one  part  of  England  which  had  as  yet 

*  See  above,  p.  3  26. 

*  H«  "aoon"  (tmna)  iiubtnitted,  raj  the  Gbroniolet ;  *' noe  caoctAtione" 
Mkya  Florence.  Williftm  uf  Mnltneftbtiry  (li.  176^  mnlces  the  most  of  it; 
"  Kon  quod  in  illorum  meiitibuii  gcnuiniis  illc  calor,  ct  dominonim  imp*- 
tieni,  refriguerit,  ted  quod  princepa  eorum  Uhtredui  primus  excmplum 
dederit."  '  See  above,  p.  61. 

*  "  Sibi  IccUis  auxiliarioi  de  deditu  mmouB,"  aaya  Floranco.  Tfaia  ■aami 
klao  inipliud  in  the  wordj  1^  tlic  Ckruniclee ;  "  And  be  ]ia  weode  i^OVui 
auflwcard  mid  fufre  fynit."  Fynl  uieoni  Ibe  legnl  military  amy  uf  mi 
English  dintrict ;  the  Djuisb  mrtnj-  U  Alway*  Anv, 
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►  escaped  ravage,  some  districts  of  which  could  hardly  have    chap.  t. 

I  Men  war  sinoc  the  days  of  iEIfred.  The  distinctioQ  be- 
tween the  Danish  and  English  districts  was  clearly  marked 
in  his  treatment  of  the  two.  Hitherto  wo  have  heard  of  no 
ravages,  hut,  wlien  he  was  once  within  the  purely  English 
border,'  his  cruelties  hccarac  horrihle,  and  they  were  cm'ried 

I  on  in  the  most  systematic  way.     He  *'  wrought  the  most 

;evil  that  any  host  might  do;"   he  is  even  charged  with 
directly  ordering,  as  his   rale  of  warfare,^  the  ravage  of 
fieldsj  the  burning  of  towns,  the  robbery  of  churches,  the 
slaughter  of  men,  and  the  rape  of  women.     In  this  fashion  aubmwmoii 
he  passed  through  the  countrj*  to  Oxford,  which  had  already  ^.j  \^'i„. 
risen  from  its  ashes.     The  town  was  saved  by  speedily  sub-  c*"****'- 
milting  and  giving  hostages.     Winchester  itself  did  the 
like.     Swegen  then  marched  upon  London ;  hut  here  his  Sweden 
success  was  very  different.     He  had  to  encounter  not  only  cSmLon- 
a  valiant  resistance,  but  also  ill  luck  of  a  different  kind.'* '^'**'' 
Many  of  his  men,  unable  to   find  either  ford  or  bridge, 

:  were  drowned  in  the  Thames.  At  last  he  assaulted  the 
city.  But  the  heart  of  the  citizens  was  as  strong  as  when 
they  beat  off  both  Swegcn  and  Olaf  Tryggvesson  nineteen     [994-] 

I  years  before.  The  presence  of  King  ^thelred  within  the 
city  was  not  likely  to  add  much  to  the  vigour  of  the  de- 
fence,* but  the  bravo  Dane  Thurkill  was  there,  faithfully 
discharging  the  duties  of  his  new  service.     For  the  fourth 

'  Tti«!  Chmnidei  duUncUy  mark  the  geographical  limtt  of  bis  nrages  ; 
'*Aitd  aytSfkia  he  oom  ofer  Wictlingk  atrwte,  hi  vrobton  t»t  mmte  yM  p9 
I  smig  here  don  mibte." 

•  Flor.  Wig.     "  Sui»  odictum  po«uit,  videlicet,  ut  ag^ro*  TaJrtftront,"  Ac. 

'  William  of  Malxncsbury  (li.  177),  in  themitUleof  his  confused  oarrative 
of  this  reiffn.  liivisheii  a  vast  amount  of  fine  writing  on  this  itiege  of  Londoa. 
The  drowning  of  the  Danes  in  the  Thames  is  attributed  to  the  valour  of  the 
citizens,  with  which  it  clearly  had  nothing  to  do.  His  character  of  the 
Londoners  does  not  badly  describe  that  of  tbc  Kn^Iish  generally  ;  "Lau- 
dandi  prorms  viri,  et  quo*  Mara  iptm  oollati  n  .>n  gpomerot  hftstA  si  ducem 
habuissont."  But  the  Londoners  had  a  Itiader.  only  WilUam  ponnstently 
nfoMS  to  name  any  honourable  act  of  Thurkill. 

'  Florance  ventures  to  say.  "j£thelre<bis  .  .  ■  mum  virilitcr  defendit." 
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time  during  this  rei^,  the  invaders  were  Beaten  )»Ack  from 
the  walls  of  the  great  merchant  city,  the  only  resistance 
that  Swegen  seems  to  have  met  with  during  this  fearftil 
march.  He  now  turned  back  into  Wessex,  first  to  WaUing- 
ford,  then  to  Bath,  destroying  in  his  former  fashion  as  he 
went.  At  Bath  the  terrible  drama  was  brought  to  an 
end.  yEthelmepr,  Ealdorman  of  Devonshire,  with  all  the 
Thegne  of  the  West,  came  io  him,  submitted,  and  gave 
hostages.  Putting  the  language  of  the  different  accounts 
together,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  was,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  a  formal  act  of  the  Witan  of  Wessex,  deposing 
iEthelred  and  raising  Swegen  to  the  throne.  Northumber- 
land hud  already  acknowledged  him;  and,  cousidering  tliat 
Swegen  brought  the  contingents  of  the  North  of  Kngland 
with  him,  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  even  been 
enough  of  the  chief  men  of  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
present  to  give  the  assembly  something  Uke  the  air  of  a 
general  Wlteuagcmot.  An  election  of  Swegen  was  of 
course  an  election  under  dureMe  in  its  very  harshest  shape, 
and  would  in  no  way  express  the  real  mshes  of  the  electors. 
]Jut  that  some  approach  to  the  usual  legal  formalities  were 
gone  through,  seems  implied  in  the  significant  way  in 
which  we  are  told  that  Swegen  was  now  looked  upon  as 
"  full  King"  by  the  whole  people'  Whether  he  was 
crowned  is  a  much  more  doubtful  matter;  the  nominal 
religion  of  Swegen  at  this  moment  is  a  great  problem, 
and  we  may  doubt  whether,  if  the  apostate  sought  the 
Christian  rite,  any  Prelate  would  have  been  found  to  admit 
him  to  it.  But  that  Swegen  was  acknowledged  as  King 
is  perfectly  plain.  He  now  went  northward  to  his  fleet, 
seemingly  for  the  jiuqK)sc  of  attacking  by  sea  the  one  city 
which  still  held  out.  But  now  the  spirit  even  of  the  Lon- 
doners at  last  gave  way ;  out  of  sheer  fear  of  the  threatened 
cruelty  of  tlje  new  King,  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages. 

'  See  Appendix  QQ. 
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By  a  strange  turning  about  of  events,*  all  England  whs    cuap.  v. 
now  in  the  hands  uf  Sweg;en,  while  the  cause  of  JEthelred 
was  still  miuntained  by  Thurkill  and  the  Danish  ilcct  in 
the  Thames.     The  monarchy  of  Cerdic  was  now  confined  ^thelred 
to  the  decks  of  forty-five   Scandinavian  war-ships.     The  fuge  in 
fleet  still  lay  at  Greenwich,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  J^"/'^''* 
of  ^Ifheah.     Thither,  immediately  after  the  suhmiasion  of 
Jjondon,  /Ethclred  and  Tburkill  betook  themBclves.     The  Emma  wid' 
Lady  Emma  went  over  to  her   brother  in  Normandy-,  in  Bont  to 
company  with  iElfeige,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  she  au3*''^' 
was  presently  followed  by  her  two  young  sons,  the  i^thel-  1013. 
Eadward  and  /Elfred,  witli  their  tutor  yEIfhun,  Bishop 
London.^     ^Uielred  himseli'  stfiyed  some   time  longer 
the  fleet,  but  at  Midwinter  he  went  to  the   Isle  of 
Wight,  the  old  Danish  quarters,  which  the  adhesion  of  the 
Danish  fleet  now  made  the  only  portion  of  his  lost  realm 
aooesEible  bo  the  English  King.^    He  there  kept  the  feast  of 
Christmas,  and  in  January  he  joined  his  wife  and  his  young 

'  Compare  Tbuojrdidei*'  comment  (iv.  13)  on  the  baltlu  at  Pylos,  wfavra 
the  natnnl  paxtti  nf  the  I«uoilii>mo[]iAnii  anil  the  Athenijum  were  nvcncd 
in  the  tike  way  ;  is  roiir6  t«  trtpitOTi}  if  rvxn  &irt  *A9t|i>(u'ovj  (tiv  in  yrit  re 
KoX  Tit»TT)i  \iutmviK^s  kiiiti>*a6<u  JKtiwovs  4wix\iorrat,  AoMtSaiftafiavt  tk  im 
tnmP  19  Kol  4i  riff  ituno/f  voXi>Ja«'  ottTof  iw"  'A^fo/ovi  AwoBalfiy. 

'  The  ChrfinldeM  disUnctly  maJco  Emma  and  tier  iotu  go  at  two  tliflvrenfe 
times,  fvnc]  they  rather  imply  that  Emmn  went  of  hur  own  itcoord.  "Seo 
hUffdigt  trrude-  \ki  ofer  mi  to  blru  liroffnr  Kicaixle  and  i^\fi\ge  Ahbcxl  of 
Burh  mid  hire  ;  and  »u  cyiiiiig  Kende  ^-Elfuii  Bisceop  mid  t>am  ^jjelingam 
Bftdweardo  and  .-ICIfrcde  ofcr  we."  Florence  and  WitU<\m  mix  up  the 
two  things  iugether,  but  thiJi  trut  iu  Emma'*  character  ttiouM  not  b« 
forego  tten. 

•  William  nf  Mnlmcsbury  (Ji.  177),  seemingly  to  avoid  naming  Thurkill, 
oonfoaei  ererything.  He  mAkw  ^Ktlielred  fly  aeoretly  fiv>m  London  to 
Southampton,  aad  tfacncc  to  the  lale  of  Wight.  lie  there  holds  a  synod 
of  BlHho]«  and  Ahbota  (lee  Appendix  00),  nialiu  a  long  speech  to  tJium, 
and  sends  Emma  and  the  children  across.  Koger  of  Wenduvur  tells  the 
HUDO  Htory.  only  without  mentioning  the  BinhopB.  William  of  Jumi^oa 
(r.  7)  haa  a  roiiuince  aboat  ^thelred  bringing  over  some  hidden  treasurea 
which  ho  kept  concealtxi  at  Winohttster.  He  faacies  that  .£thelred  was 
iiring  there,  whercaH  the  city  waa  in  the  power  of  Swogea.  William,  by 
bis  Koret  flight  of  yEthelred,  at  least  avoids  tlits  abvurdity. 
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CHAP.  V.  children  in  Normandy,  whei-e  his  brother-in-law  Duke 
Richard  could  hardly  refuse  him  an  honourable  reception. 
We  Eieem  to  be  reading  the  history  of  James  the  Second 


fuge  in 
Nomumdy. 

Januuy,  before  lie  time.  Eadric,  according^  to  eome  accounts/  had 
already  gone  over  with  the  Lady.  Of  ..Ethelred'a  eons  by 
his  first  marriage,  the  gallant  ..'Ethelings  ^thelatan  and 
Eadwig-  and  their  glorious  brother  Eadmuud^  we  hear 
nothing.  As  far  as  we  can  sec,  Swegen  was  the  one  ac- 
knowledged King  over  the  whole  realm.  If  the  Weet- 
Saxon  banner  was  anywhere  displayed,  it  could  have  been 
only  on  the  masta  of  Thurkill  and  his  sea-rovers.  During 
the  whole  winterj  Swt^n  on  his  side,  and  Thurkill  on  his, 
levied  contributions  and  ravaged  the  laud  at  pleasure.^ 


§  5,  I^om  the  ConqueH  of  England  hy  Swegen.  to  the 
Death  of  Mlhelred.     1013-1016. 
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Tliis  conquest  of  England  by  Swegen  forms  an  important 
stage  in  our  history.  It  was^  for  the  moment  at  least, 
the  completion  of  the  Danish  invasions  in  their  third  and 
final  shape  of  actual  Danish  conquest.  And  it  was  more 
than  this.  The  Danish  Conquest  by  Swegen  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  precedent  for  the  Norman  Conquest  by  William. 
Swegen 'fi  own  possession  of  England  was  indeed  but 
momentary,  but  he  at  least  held  the  Kingdom  as  long 
BS  he  lived,  and  he  handed  on  his  mission  to  his  son. 
The  result  of  Swegen's  invasion  showed  that  the  Crovm 
of  England,  of  England  so  lately  united  into  a  single 
Kingdom,  could  Ije  transferred  by  the  event  of  war  from 

*  Bogar  of  Wrmlover  sends  hini  across  with  &  hundred  and  forty  "  mi* 
litaa."  For  a  miDute  aud  bighly-coluured  rersioD  of  tlte  wUulo  itory,  lee 
lAx,  St.  John,  li.  54.  Somo  of  the  BixhopM  muni  certainly  have  revealed 
th«  confMsioni  both  oF  ^tht^lred  and  of  Eninia. 

*  Chrvn.  101.)-  "  ^a  bead  Swegen  fut  g^yld  and  niotsongo  to  his  hero 
06ne  winter,  and  hirkyl  l>ead  t^nt  yico  to  t^am  here  >e  Ueg  wl  GreuHvic, 
aad  for  ekUoD  jMUn  hi  heregodon  iwa  oft  swa  hi  woldon.'* 
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the  brow  of  a  native  eovereign  to  that  of  a  foreign  invader,  cdap.  v. 
It  was  Swegt;n*s  coucjuest  which  uiade  the  conquests  hotli 
of  Cnut  and  of  William  possible.     Cnufs  conquest  was  of 
course  only  the  completion  of  Swegen's.     It  was  Swegen 
who  conceived  the  idea  and  who  actually  for  the  firat  time 
carried  it  out.     That   idea  was  something  very  different  DistiDctioa 
from  anything  which  had  been  set  before  the  eyes  of  any  .Sweden's 
earlier  Scandinavian  invader.     Hitherto  England  had  been  nj^j'Jbo^ 
largely  ravaged,  and  liad  even  been  partly  occupied.     But  SF^*!^ 
mere  ravages  were  in  their  own  nature  temporar)' ;  and  the  inTuioni. 
Danes  who  liad  settled  in  England   bad   been   gradually 
brought  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  submission  to 
the  English  King,  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  amal- 
gamation with  the  English  people.     The   third  stage  of 
the  Danish  wars,  that  wliich  had  now  for  a  moment  ac- 
complished ite  object,  aimed  at  something  of  quite  another 
kind.     It  sought,  as  I   have  before  shown,'  not  only  to 
ravage  oi  even  to  occupy,  bat  to  transfer  the  Crown  of 
all  England,  the  rule  of  all  ite  inhabitants,  English  and 
Danish  alike,  into  the  bands  of  the  King  of  all  Denmark. 
This  object  Swegen  hud   now  accomplished.     Succeeding 
events  iDdee<l  called  For  the  work  to  be  done  over  again  by 
his  8on  Cnut.    But  the  example  was  set;  the  establishment 
of  a  foreign  King  in  England,  his  nilling  or  unwilling  re- 
cognition by  the  English  nation,  were  processes  which  had 
now  become  familiar.    What  Swegen  had  done  Cnut  might 
do,  and  what  Cnut  had  done  William  might  do.     Swegen  c:rcuni- 
now,  like  William  afterwards,  was  bingularly  favoured  by  fij^ourot 
fortune.     But  the  good  luck  of  the  two  invaders  took  quite  ^"^*S^"' 
diflerent  shapes.     Swegen  found  an  incapable  prinoe  on  the 
throne,  under  whom   no  effective  resistance  was  possible. 
He  was  thus  able  to  wear  out  the  strength  and  spirit  of 
the  nation  by  a  scries  of  successful,  though  partial,  attacks. 
He  was  thus  able,  at  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  years,  to 

'  Sae  &boTe,  pp.  44,  161,  a66. 
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uHAP.  V.  obtain  possessiou  of  the  whole  land  without  ever  haviug 
put  his  ibrcos  to  the  risk  of  a  decisive  engagement. 
William  found  a  hero  on  the  throae;  he  had  therefore, 
at  the  very  beginning",  tn  stalce  all  his  chances  on  a  eingle 
hattle.  But  in  that  single  battle  Kngland  lost  her  hero,  and 
with  him  she  lost  her  hope.  Swegen  and  William  were  thus 
e<iually  luoky^  but  William  ran  a  far  more  terrible  hazard. 
Chwacter  Swegcn  IS  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  a  cursory  view  of  English 
history,  because  he  is  overshadowed  by  the  fame  of  hia  son« 
J3ut  Swcgon  was  uo  ordinary  man.  If  greatness  confflstej 
in  mere  ^kill  and  stedfastness  iu  carrying  out  an  objeot»J 
irrespective  of  the  moral  character  of  that  object,  he  roaf 
even  be  called  a  great  man.^  His  purpose  was  douhtless 
fixed  from  the  beginning ;  but  he  knew  how  to  bide  his 
time,  how  to  mark  and  to  seize  his  opportunities.  Of  that 
species  of  glory  which  is  won  by  steady  and  skilful  de- 
structiou  of  one's  fellow-creatures,  the  glory  of  an  Attila  or 
a  Buonaparte,  the  first  Danish  conqueror  of  England  ia 
entitletl  t^  a  large  share.  Of  the  high  and  generous 
purposes  which  well  nigh  justify  the  ambition  of  Alexander 
and  of  Charles,  even  of  that  higher  craft  of  the  ruler  which 
goes  some  way  to  redeem  the  crimes  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror,  we  see  no  trace  in  his  career.  He  was  so 
constantly  occupied  in  aggressive  warfare  that  he  had 
hardly  time  to  show  himself  as  a  beneficent  prince,  even  in 
his  native  Kingdom,  and  in  EngUnd,  if  he  had  the  will, 
he  never  had  the  opportunity,  of  showing  himself  in  any 
light  but  that  of  a  barbarian  destroyer. 

I  of        Swegen  then  waa   King — or,   as  the  national   writere 

^^JJ™    prefer  to  call   him,  Tyranf* — over   all  England.     But   it 

was  only  for  a  very  short  time  that  he  enjoyed  hia  ill- 

*  The  epithet  of  Great  however,  in  Danish  anoalfl,  beloog*  not  to  blm  but 
to  his  gnutdeon  Swegen  EetritlMon.    Chrou.  RoakUd.  ap.  Lnugebek,  f.  378. 
"  See  Appendix  QQ. 
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"goHen  dominion.  Early  in  the  year  after  his  oonquestj 
about  the  feast  of  Candlemas,  he  died  at  Gainsborough, 
The  Danish  writers  bear  witness  to  the  Christianity  of  his 
later  years.  During  one  of  his  seasons  of  adversity,  he  was 
wou  back  again  to  the  faith  from  which  he  had  apostatized; 
he  became  a  zealous  believer,  a  founder  of  churches  and 
Bishoprieks.  But  the  Oerman  and  English  writers  seem 
to  know  nothing  of  his  piety  or  of  his  re-conversion,  unless 
indeed  the  denial  of  the  claims  of  one  particular  Christian 
Baiut  can  be  held  to  be  evidence  of  Christian  belief  in 
general.  That  denial,  we  are  told,  was  punished  by  a 
strange  and  horrible  death.  For  such  an  enemy  as  Swegeu 
could  hardly  bo  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  world  without 
some  accompaniment  of  wonder  and  miracle.  For  once  the 
disoreetest  of  our  Latin  chroniclers  opens  bis  pages  for  tlie 
reception  of  a  legend.  Swegcn,  he  tells  us,  had  a  special 
hatred  for  the  martyred  Xing  Saint  Eadmund,  the  famous 
victim  of  Danish  cruelty  at  an  earlier  time.  He  denied 
him  all  power  and  holiness;  he  demanded  a  heavy  tribute 
from  his  renowned  church  at  Bury  ;  be  threatened,  if  it 
were  not  paid,  to  bum  tlie  town  and  the  townsfolk,  to 
destroy  the  minslerj  and  to  put  the  clergy '  to  death  by 
torture.  All  this  is  perfectly  probable;  we  can  well  believe 
that  Swegen  did  thus  threaten  the  church  of  Bury,  and 
that  he  died  suddenly  while  preparing  to  set  out  to  execute 
his  threats.  The  special  reverence  which  Swegen's  son 
Cuut  showed  to  Saint  Eadmund  almost  amounts  to  a  proof 
that  bis  flither  was  held  to  have  sj>ecially  sinned  against 
that  martyr.  Swegen  had  held  an  assembly  of  some  sort, 
which  probably  passed  for  a  Witenagemot  of  his  new 
realm,-     He  was  on  his  horse,  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
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'  "Cleriooa,"  mja  Flurence  ;  for  Saint  Badmiiud's  wm  then  held  by 
ftecuUr  prieHts.     It  wm  CnuC  who  first  pUced  raonks  thero. 

"  Kiarencti  caUb  it  "  gentrale  plocttum."  the  gtUDe  nune  which  ha  applies 
to  tha  "  mjoel  gemiSt,"  the  "  icagiium  |ilactlain,"  of  the  next  jroar. 
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CHAP.  V.  seemingly  on  the  point  of  beginninj^  hia  martU  from 
Gainjsborough  to  Bury.  lie  then  saw,  visible  to  his  eyfs 
only,  the  holy  King  of  the  Kast-Angles  coming  agaioH  him 
in  full  hnrness  and  with  n  sppar  in  his  hand.  "  Help,"  he 
cried,  "  fellow-soldiers,  Saint  Endmund  is  coming  to  slay 
me."  The  saint  then  ran  hira  throug'h  with  his  spear,  and 
the  Tyrant  fell  from  his  horse,  and  died  the  sam^  night  in 
horrible  torments.^  This  is  a  Icfi^nd  of  the  simplest  class.  If 
Swcgen  died  just  as  he  was  about  to  wreak  his  sacrilegious 
wrath  on  Saint  Kadniund's  minster,  his  sudden  death 
would  naturally  be  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  Saint 
Endmnnd.  The  details  of  the  legend  are  nothing  more 
than  a  poetical  way  of  expressing  this  supposed  fact. 
Swegen  thus  ended  his  days;'  as  to  the  fote  of  bis  80ul 
Swogon'a  onr  authorities  differ  widely.^  But  the  body  of  the  de- 
lo  Den-  ^^  parted  Tyrant  is  said  to  have  l>een  taken  to  Denmark, 
and  buried  at  Roskild,  so  long  the  place  of  coronation  and 
burial  of  the  Danish  Kings. 

By  the  death  of  Swegen  his  two  Kingdoms  of  Denmark 
and  England  became  vacant.  In  Denmark  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Harold,  a  prince  whose  name  has  jrassed 
altogether  out  of  English,  and  almost  out  of  Danish,  his- 
tory. His  reign  was  short;  we  arc  told  that  he  was  deposed 
by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  sloth  and  luxury.**     But 


mark. 


'  "  Magno  craoiiLtuB  tormeoto,  tertio  noiuu  Feljruarit  mtaorabili  morto 
viUm  finivit." 

'  "  Swogtn  (^ndode  bio  dngas,"  mys  the  Chronicle,  not  a  very  ttsual 
upreuioD.  It  ii  a[>p]ied  two  yean  afterwards  to  .'Ethelred,  and.  long 
before,  anJer  946,  to  the  firit  Eadmnnd. 

'  "  Animam  rainitteiido  cceleatrbiii,*'  layi  the  Encoraimit  0-  5)  i  "^t^ 
oorpone  crudatu  nd  tartara  transmuBUf,"  tnyt  Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  449). 

*  The  £ncomiaat  (i.  3  et  al.)  hag  more  to  bell  of  Harold  than  otber 
writers.  He  makes  Uuold  the  younger  brother,  which  Boenu  odd. 
Harold  if  not  menUoned  by  Saxo,  bat  hiii  name  occurs  in  the  DiDiih 
chrooiclei,  Acoording  to  the  Chronicle  of  Eric  (lAng.  i.  159)  the  Danes  da- 
poted  Harold  and  elected  Coat,  then  dei>i>se<1Cnut.  on  account  uf  his  frvqaont 
ttbmiOM  from  Denmark,  and  restored  Hnrold,  on  whone  df-ath  Cnut  finally 
■Qooeeded.    In  the  KDytUnga  Saga,  0.  8.  Harold  diet  btlbre  Sing«n. 


that  he,  and  not  Cnut,  was  in  actual  possession  of  the 
Danish  CrowQ  for  some  time  after  their  father's  death  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  As  for  the  English  Crown,  the 
crews  of  the  Danish  fleet  assumed  the  right  of  disposing  of 
it,  and  elected  Swegvn's  other  son  Cnut,  who  was  present 
at  Gainsborough.  This  prince,  af^rwards  so  famous,  was 
now  a  stripling  of  about  nineteen,'  and  the  English,  who 
had  bowed  to  his  father,  were  not  inclined  to  submit  to 
him  without  a  struggle.  The  Witan,  clerical  and  lay, 
assembled  in  due  form,  and  voted,  not  the  election  of  one  of 
the  ^theliugs,  but  the  restoration  of  .£thelrcd.  The  words 
of  the  formal  documents  exchanged  between  the  M'itan  and 
the  absent  King  peep  out  in  the  language  of  the  Chronicles. 
They  sent  to  say  that  no  lord  coidd  be  dearer  to  them  than 
their  cifne-hlaford — their  lord  by  birth — if  he  would  only 
rule  them  more  righteously  than  he  did  l>efore.'  ^Ethclrcd 
then  sent  over  ambassadors,  accompanied  by  young  Eadward, 
his  son  hy  Emma — the  nobler  offspring  of  his  flrst  marriage 
are  again  unnoticed.  He  promised  by  their  mouths  to  be 
good  lord  to  his  people,  to  amend  all  that  had  beei^  wrong 
in  his  former  reign,  to  forgive  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done  against  him,  if  only  they  would  be  faithful  and 
iient  to  him.  Another  version  adds  the  very  important 
engagement  that  he  would  submit  in  all  things  to  the 
advice  of  his  Witan.^  Promises  were  thus  exchanged  on 
both  sides  J  iEtbelred  was  again  acknowledged,  and  a 
decree  was  passed  proclaiming  every  Danish  King  an  out- 
law from  England.*     The  expression  is  singular,  unless  wc 
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*  Tbe  KuyUingA  Saj^a  nwrns  (Jobiutone,  101)  to  mftke  him  only  ten 
yean  old  io  1008  ;  but  notbinf^  can  be  iiuule  of  iU  chroaology. 

'  Chron.  ^  And  owndon  }nt  him  ruin  hiaford  loufm  naere  ^nne  hear& 
gecynda  blnford  [in  the  Canterbury  Chruaicla  cjHC'hUtford\,  gif  he  hi  rhit- 
lioor  heatilui  wolde  ^ano  he  er  ilyde." 

'  Flur.  Wi)^.  1014.  "  Prumlttens  h  ...  in  omnibus  oorum  Tu1aol»ti 
oonamuunim,  uonnliia  acf^uietumm." 

*  Florence  aaya  only, "  Principea  ne  noii  unplinv  Danicum  Regom  ed* 
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look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  actual  acknowledgement 
of  Swegen  as  King*.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a  procUma- 
tion  of  outlawry  against  a  foreign  invader,  if  he  were  a  mere 
foreign  invader  and  nothing  else.  But  if  wo  look  on  Cnut 
as  a  fion  of  the  late  King  and  a  candidate  for  the  Crown, 
his  outlawry  by  the  opposing  party  is  natural  enough.  Nor 
is  all  this  a  mere  l^al  subtlety.  Cnut  then,  like  William 
afterwardt;,  was  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of  getting,  as 
far  as  he  conld,  every  legal  form  on  his  side. 

In  the  course  of  Lent  TEtbeli'ed  came  back  to  England, 
and  met  with  a  joyful  reception  in  London.  It  was  pro- 
bably in  a  Gemot  held  on  his  return  that  the  King  and  his 
Witan  proceeded  to  pass  the  law^  which  bear  the  date  of 
this  year.'  They  relate  mainly  to  ecclesiastical  matters, 
but  they  contain  the  same  pious  and  patriotic  resolutions 
the  codes  of  former  years,  and  they  also  contain  some  clauses 
of  a  special  and  remarkable  kind.  Tliey  expressly  approve 
the  conduct  of  certain  earlier  Assemblies,  held  under 
^thelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadgar,  wliioh  dealt  with  eccle- 
siastical and  temporal  affairs  conjointly,  and  they  seem  to 
deplore  a  separation  between  the  two  branches  of  legisla- 
tion which  had  taken  place  in  some  later  Assemblies.^  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  of  this  com* 
plaintj  as  in  most  of  the  earlier  statutes  of  .'Ethelred's  reign 
we  certainly  find  both  classes  of  subjects  dealt  with.     But, 

HusBuroe  in  Anglia^i  tmAouniter  »po|ion(lQnint."     But  the  ChroniolM  mf^ 
expresalf,   "Ktro  (elone  Deniscne  cyning  utlah  of  En<,'laUni]o  gecwsdoti." 

'  Thorpe,  L  340;  Scbmid,  p.  34a. 

'  H  3*5.  37.  38.  "Aiwl  wiflo  wenui  wuroU-witiui  |»b  tfi  god-cuntUn  riht- 
lagan  worold-laga-  Mttan.  fbic«  to  aivon,  and  Criit6  And  cynioi^e  |reribt»li 
\>i  \tutv.  )Nir  mAli0w£  toolde  aiAtK-(^  for  ne6tl«  ^wildAn  t*;  rihle. 

"Ac  on  ^4m  gmuoUiB,  )>eali  rndlioe  wuT^an  on  nAmcuRiui  iitow*Q,  fsfler 
ESdginM  Kf-dngum,  C'rUte§  l»g«  wnnodftn,  nnd  cyningeu  Inge  lytledon. 

"  Aud  pn  man  getmcmdo.  \tet  trr  wies  ^emxae  Criite  and  cyuinge  oa 
woroKUicre  it«6rfl^  and  a  hit  weorB  pe  wywe  for  Gode  and  for  woHde ; 
cume  nu  to  bdt«,  gir  hit  Ood  wiUe."  Cf.  $  43,  where  Uio  three  Kings  are 
named. 


whatever  was  the  immcHliate  ground  of  censure,  the  expi-cs-    cbap.  v. 
sion  is  remarkable^  as  illustratiDg  a  whole  class  of  feelings 
which  were  peculiarly  strong  in  that  age,  and  which  after- 
wards lost  much  of  their  power.     Tlie  days  of  our  native  H«iUfic»- ' 
Kings  were  days  of  a  far  more  complete  identification  of  c^u„i,^j 
the  Church  and  the  nation  than  can  he  found  at  any  time  *J^  ^*j/,'*" 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.     The  nation  was  intensely  Numian 
religious;  the  Church  was  iutousuly  national.     The  same 
assemhlies  and  tribunals  dealt  alike  with  ecclesiastical  and 
with  temporal  aifairs,  without  the  least  idea  that  either 
power  liad  intruded  upon  the  proi)er  province  of  the  other. 
Bisho|)s  and  Ealdormen  were  appointed  and  deposed  by  the 
same  authority;  they  sat  side  by  side  to  judge  and  to  legis- 
late on  matters  which,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  would 
have  been   discussed  in  distinct  assemblies.     The  laws  of 
this  year  again  proclaim  that  one  God  and  one  King  is  to 
he  loved  and  obeyed,  that  heathenism  and  treason  arc  to  l>e 
alike  eschewed ;  that  all  moral  duties  are  to  he  discharged 
by  one  countryman  to  another.     Such  is  the  general  sum- 
mary of  the  last   recorded  legislation  of  i£tlielredj  con- 
ceived in  exactly  the  same  tone  as  the  laws  of  earlier 
Assemblies. 

The  spirit  which  breathes  in  the  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
breathes  also  in  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Uie  pious  oratory 
of  the  agCj  namely  the  famous  address  of  Archbishop  Wulf- 
stan  to  the  English  nation.^  Somewhat  of  exaggeration  is 
always  to  be  looked  for  in  compositions  of  this  kind^  but, 
after  making  all  allowances^  we  find  a  frightful  picture 
,  hoth  of  national  wretchedness  and  of  national  corruption. 
Since  the  days  of  ICadgar  everything  had  gone  wrong; 
sacrilege  and  unjust  judgements,  lust  and  rapine,  the  neg- 
lect of  every  natural  and  artificial  tie,  had  stalked  un- 
punished through  the  land.  One  King  had  been  murdered, 
another  had  been  driven  into  banishment.     The  abuses  of 

•  Printoii  iu  Uickefl'  Thesaunw,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.  p.  99.    See  Appoadix  RR. 
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the  slave-trade  are  specially  noticed ;  men  even  went  so 
far  as  to  sell  their  nearest  kinsfolk.  The  English,  in  short, 
bad  become  worse  than  the  Britons  whom  they  had  oon- 
queredj  even  as  the  Britons  were  painted  by  their  own 
Oildas.  For  all  this  the  judgment  of  God  had  come 
upon  the  land ;  the  enemy  wrought  his  wiQ  upon  EngUod 
without  let  or  hindrance;  ten  Englishmen  would  flee  before 
one  of  the  invaders ;  the  last  excesses  of  cmelty  and  out- 
rage had  to  be  endured  without  resistance.  The  speaker 
exhorts  to  repentance  and  amendment ;  be  speaks  indeed 
only  of  repentance  and  amendment  and  says  nothing  of  the 
human  means  of  valour  and  counsel ;  otherwise  one  might 
conceive  that  the  address  is  in  fact  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  Ocm6t  which  passed  tlio  Laws  of  this  year. 

The  nation  now  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  kindled  with 
the  spirit  expressed  in  the  discourse  of  the  Primate  and 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Witan.  And  for  one  moment 
the  burst  of  patriotism  extended  itself  even  to  the  King. 
For  the  first  and  the  last  time  during  bis  long  reign, 
wc  see  ^'Kthclred  engaged  in  righteous  and  successful 
warfare.*  Cnut  was  still  at  Gainsboroagh,  where  he  hod 
agreed  with  the  men  of  Lindesey,  a  district  in  which 
the  Danish  element  was  very  large,  to  furnish  him  with 
horses  and  to  join  him  in  a  plundering  expedition.  But 
before  they  were  ready,  ^thelred  came  up  with  his  fall 
force,  and  drove  Cnut  away  to  his  ships.  The  defeat  must 
have  been  dcciaive,  as  Cnut  sailed  away  altogether  from  that 
part  of  England,'-^  and  steered  his  course  southwards  to 
Sandwich.  ITiere  he  put  on  shore  the  hostages  who  had 
been  given  to  his  father  from  all  parts  of  England,  having 


*  Northom  (nidition  uugna  to  Olaf  HnraldsMii.  afterwards  Suut  OUC 
m  fIimv  in  thii  campaign  on  the  KuglUb  aide.  But  the  acoount,  like  auMt 
of  tbo  accounta  iu  Lliu  uigiut,  in  utterly  unintellifptilo.     8ao  Appeodix  VV. 

*  The  oommaot  of  Uic  nironioler  ia  remsrk&Ue ;  "And  wearfi  (net 
MTUw  folc  )*aa  boawloan  Jmrii  hine."     Cnot  betrayed  them  to  ^tbelrad  I 
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firet  subjected  them  to  various  mufcilations,  as  the  Ices  of  chap.  v. 
bands,  ears,  and  noses.     He  tlien  sailed  away  to  Denmark. 
^theli*ed  bad  thus  for  onoo  shown  real  spirit  and  vigour, 
and  liad  done  a  real  service  to  his  country.     For  a  moment 
England  was  free  from  the  invaders.     But  the  King  dis-  .Ethelrod 
graced  bis  victory  by  ravaging  Lindesey — no  doubt  inij,d„ey, 
revenge  for  ite  submission  to  Cnut — as  cruelly  as  Swegen 
or  Cnut  could  have  done.     The  land  was  harried  with  fire 
and   sword,    and   the   people,   as    far   as  might   be,   were 
slaughtered.     Tjastly,  the  King  levied  a  tribute  of  twenty-  Payment 
one  thousand  or,  as  some  say,  thirty  thousand/  pounds,  for  kuiaiioet. 
the  payment  of  Thurkill's  fleet  which  still  lay  nt  Green- 
wich.    This  ileet,  which  had  so  lately  been  ^thelred's  sole 
refuge,  remained  in  his  service.* 

In  the  same  year,  as  if  to  iUustmte  the  law  that  political  Great  in- 
and  natural  misfortunes  generally  come  together,  the  sea—  ^^ 
in  what  pari  of  England  we  are  not  told — broke  in  upon 
the  land,  and  swallowed  up  many  towns  and  a  countless      1014. 
multitude  of  people.^ 

In  tlie  next  year  we  again  come  across  tlie  name  of  Great 
the   infamous  Eadric,  of  whom  we  have  so  often   heard  ^j^^t  at 
before,  and  who  now  begins  a  new  career  of  treason  even  ^^^V^' 
viler  and  more  fatal  tlian  anytiiing  that  has  hitherto  been 
recorded  of  him.     On  the  other  hand  we  have  now  reached 
the  beginning  of  the  short  and  glorious  career  of  the  hero 
Eadmnnd.     This  prince  appears  to  have  been  the  third  sou  First  ap- 
of  iEthelrt<I;*  one  at  least  of  his  older  brothers  seems  to  Jf^"*"* 
have  died  before  him ;  but  if  he  was  not  the  eldest  of  the  ^thding 
royal  house  by  birth,  he  soon  won  for  himself  the  first  place 
by  merit.     A  great  'Witenagem6t  was  held  Uiis  year  at 


'  The  Cbroniolei  ny  twenty-on«,  Floronco,  thir^  tlwuiuuul.     Henry  <jf 
Huntingdon  fullowx  thu  Cltr<iniclt«.  '  See  Appondii  OO. 

'  Cliron.  and  Flur.  iii  antio.     Henry  of  lluntingdon  introdueei  the  fact 
with  the  wordH,  "  Addidit  nutem  DoiitinuB  loalu  Bolitis  malum  iiutoHtuin." 

•  Ou  the  cbildreo  of  ^Etholrod  see  Appendix  fiS. 
VOL.  I.  B  b 
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Oxford,  a  city  whose  renown  as  the  seat  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity belongs  to  later  times,  but  whioli  the  whole  course 
of  these  wars  shows  to  hare  been  already  a  place  of  oon- 
siderablo  importance.  Its  importance  however  would  seem 
to  have  been  comparatively  recent.  The  first  mention  of 
Oxford  ID  the  Chronicles  comes  about  a  hundred  years 
before  this  time,  when  it  api>ears  as  one  of  the  chief  acqui- 
sitions of  Eadward  the  Elder.  As  it  was  a  frontier  town  of 
Mercia  aud  Wessex,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  far 
earlier  mention  of  it;  but  in  more  ancient  times  the  now 
utterly  insignificant  Bensingiion  *  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  military  post  of  the  frontier,  while  the  now  no  less 
insignificant  Dorchester  was  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  a 
vast  diocese,  of  which  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  as  it  stood 
before  recent  changes,  formed  only  a  small  portion.  Oxford 
however  was  now  a  place  of  note ;  in  the  new  nomenclature 
of  Mercia  it  had  ^ven  its  name  to  a  shire ;  it  had  been,  as 
we  have  seen,  taken,  retaken,  and  burned  in  the  wars  of 
Swegen;  and  it  must  have  derived  some  further  importance 
from  the  possession  of  the  minster  of  the  local  saint  Frith- 
swyth.  That  minster,  after  an  unusual  number  of  changes 
in  its  foundation,  has  nt  last  settled  down  into  the  twofold 
office  of  the  cathedral  church  of  the  modem  diocese  and  the 
chapel  of  the  largest  college  in  the  Univereity.  In  this 
year  the  town,  so  lately  rebuilt  after  its  burning,  was  the 
scene  of  an  Assembly  which  was  evidently  attended  by 
a  more  than  usually  numerous  body  of  the  Wise  Alen.^ 
Eadric  was  now  guilty  of  a  crime  of  the  same  kind  as  tliat 
by  which  he  destroyed  Ealdorman  iElfhebn  at  Shrewsbury 


^  See  the  Chronicles  in  the  yean  57  e  and  777'. 

"  Chnm.  in  winu.  "trot  inyool  GeniiSt."  Flor.  Wig.  *' Ma^um  pi*- 
citum."  W.  Malm».  "  Miigimm  concilium."  The  one  Cliart«r  <Cod.  Dipl. 
vi.  167)  of  tbia  year,  nnd  therefore  [irobably  uf  thiti  Gem6i,  in  a  grant  to 
Biahop  Beorhtwold  (BrlLtwold)  of  Sberbonio  of  InmU  at  Oliilton  in  Berk- 
khire,  formerly  held  by  Wuliguat,  who  was  diagraoed  and  bis  property  con- 
fiioalod  in  1006. 
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nine  years  before.  Aniong  the  assembled  Witan  were 
Sig^ferth  and  Morkere,  the  8ons  of  Earngrim,  two  of  the 
chief  Thegns  in  the  Danish  Confederacy  of  the  Seven 
Boronghs.'  These  chiefs  were  invited  by  Eadric  to  bis 
own  qiiarters,^  where  he  slew  them  at  a  banquet.  Some  of 
their  followers,  trying  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  lords — 
the  personal  tie  of  the  comii^itM  comes  out  everywhere— 
took  refuge  in  the  tower  of  the  minster.  As  they  conld 
not  be  dislodged,  fire  was  resorted  to,  and  the  tower  was 
bnmed  along  with  its  defenders-^*  ^thclred,  if  he  had  not 
ordered  this  villany,  at  any  rate  made  himself  an  accessory 
after  the  fact  j  he  confiscated  the  property  of  the  murdered 
Thegns,  and  ordered  Ealdgyth,  t^e  widow  of  Sigcfcrth,  to 
be  led  as  a  prisoner  to  Malmcshury.  All  this  would  seem  to 
imply  some  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Witan ;  it  may 
even  imply  some  real  guilt  in  Eadric's  victims ;  but  it  in 
no  way  lessens  the  guilt  of  Eadric  and  yEtliclred,  When 
such  things  were  done,  we  can  understaud  that  men  may 
hove  thought  the  rule  of  the  Dane  at  least  not  worse  than 
the  rule  of  such  Englishmen.  A  gleam  of  romance  now 
flashes  across  the  dreary  tale  of  crime  and  misfortune.'* 

'  Hie  Fiv»  Borougba  with  tbe  addition  of  York  and  Cbester.  Socfa  at 
lout  id  the  proliable  conjcctuTe  of  Lin^anl,  i  396. 

'  If  Eodria  was  now  roBtor»d  to  his  ol<)  office  of  Enldormui  of  the  Mft* 
ctvu,  Oxfonl  would  be  a  town  In  biti  gofcmment,  And  tbe  duty  of  huapi- 
taltty  towxrda  the  Witan  from  other  districte  would  natajally  fall  iip»n  birei. 
See  above,  p.  375. 

'  These  detaOfl  oomQ  from  William  of  Malmeabur^  (ii.  1 79),  who  prnfeasefl 
to  faav0  read  them  in  the  locnl  annalfi  of  Saint  Frithswyth'a.  This  burning 
of  the  ininfttflr  eeema  alsn  t<>  bo  alludetl  to  in  a  ijumifofltly  spurioua  charter 
of  i^tbelred  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  337),  where  tbe  inunltir  of  tbe  Tbepis  from  the 
Five  Boroughi  i«  oonfimnJed  by  tbe  forger  with  the  mamucre  of  Saint 
Brioe.  According  to  this  account,  the  whole  church,  with  its  records  and 
books,  waji  burned. 

The  tower  may  bare  been  of  wood.  No  part  of  the  existing  ohuroh  ia 
earlier  than  tliu  twelfth  ccutur;,  and  late  in  the  tweliUi  century. 

*  Tho  marriage  of  Eodmiuid  and  hie  eatabliBhuiont  in  tlie  North  are 

recorded  by  the  ChronicloA  and  by  Florence,  but  more  fully  by  William 

^H     of   Malmesbury.      As   bis  details   in   no  way  contradict,   but  in   same 
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The  ^theling  Eadmund  had  seen  the  fair  widow  of  Sige- 
ferth,  and  was  smitten  with  a  sudden  passion  for  her. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost;  he  followed  her  to  her  retreat 
and  married  her  against  the  will  of  his  father.^  The  mar- 
riage was  not  without  political  ccosequenees.  Hadmund 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  himself,  and  to  have  1>cen  looked 
upon  by  his  wife,  as  the  lawful  heir  of  her  former  husband. 
Possibly  the  wealth  and  dignities  of  Sigeferth^  or  some  part 
of  them,  may. have  come  through  his  marriage.  At  any 
rate  Eadmund,  at  Ealdgyth's  suggestion,  demaudcd  the 
lordships  of  Sigeferth  from  his  father,*  and  was  reftised. 
He  then  went  to  the  Five  Boroughs,  took  possession  of  the 
estates  of  Sigeferth  and  Morkere,  and  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  men  of  the  Confederacy.^  He  thus  secured 
for  himself  a  sort  of  principality  in  the  North  of  England, 
a  fact  which,  in  the  war  which  was  about  again  to  break 
out,  led  to  some  singular  inversions  of  the  usual  military 
geography. 

d^;Tee  expliun,  the  account  in  Uie  CbronJdea^  I  do  not  aoniplo  to  follow 
bhn. 

*  "Vlsun  concnittvit,  ooneupitCD  oomnmnionem  kabuit/'M^a  WtlliAjn. 
That  the  "  comiiiunio  "  waa  a  la-wful  majriagu  iit  eltrar  from  Uie  distinct 
words  of  the  Chrouiclea  aud  from  WilUaiij'fc  own  words  afterAnrdn.  The 
presence  of  Enldgytb  at  Oxford  Emggt»tii  a  rjuestion  whether  ^e  WHati 
Qiually  brought  their  vnve»  with  them  to  these  aNsemblies.  The  qoastion 
is  not  a  friTolous  one,  aa  it  bears  on  another,  namely  the  time  which  meet- 
ings of  thti*  sort  usually  huted. 

All  the  Chronteleti  speak  of  Eadmuud's  wife  as  Sigeferth's  widow,  and 
Florenn  prcs  her  the  name  of  Ealdiiyth.  But  in  the  will  of  Wnlfric  (Cod. 
Dipl.  vt.  149)  we  find  an  EaJdgytb  wife  of  Morkere.  Is  there  a  mistake  of 
any  kind,  or  did  the  brothers  marry  wives  bearing  the  same  name  1 

'  I  speak  vaguely,  because  William  of  Malmeabur}-  surely  goes  too  Car 
when  he  says,  "ComitataiD  8igcfbrdi,  qui  apud  Northanbimbras  anif^s- 
simni  erat." 

'  Was  tliifl  submission  willing  ur  unwilling  1  The  Chronicles  are  neutral. 
"Oerad  sona  ealle  Sigeferfftw  are  and  Morcores ;  nod  )>Kt  fola  eal  to  him 
twah."  Florence  says,  "Terram  Sigcfertbi  ot  Morkcri  iiivnidt,  ac  populum 
ttlarum  sibL  subjugavii."  But  \\'illiam  has,  "Coiuitatum  .  .  .  sulpte 
indnstriA  veudicavit,  homioibus  ejusdem  provindn  in  obseqaium  ejus  fivcile 
ocdcntibuB." 
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For  Cnut  hml  sai1e<l  away  to  Denmark  only  to  sail  back  chap,  t, 
to  Eng-latitl  on  the  first  opportunity.'  He  is  said  to  have 
proposed  to  his  brother  Harold,  the  reigning  King,  to 
make  a  divimon  of  Denmark  and  to  share  in  a  joint  ex- 
pedition to  England.'^  The  former  proposal  at  least  was 
rejecte<l;  whether  Harold  accomj^anied  his  brother  to  Eng- 
land is  less  certain ;'  but  in  any  case  he  was  utterly  over- 
shadowed by  the  fame  of  Cnut,  and  he  soon  vantBhes  from 
history  altogether.  According  to  one  account,  the  voyage 
was  undertaken  at  the  express  suggestion  of  Thurkill,  who 
sailed  to  Denmark  and  there  made  his  peace  with  Cnut.* 
Tharkill  was  certainly  on  Cuut*s  side  in  the  war  of  the 
next  year,  and  he  may  have  thought  himself  absolved  from 
his  duty  to  j.EtheIrcd  by  that  prince's  flight,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  likely  that  his  change  of  sides  happened 
later.  At  any  rate,  Cnut  set  sail  with  a  fleet  whose  dhut  in- 
numbers  arc  variously  stated  at  two  hundred  ships*  ^^dj^^^ 
at  a  thousand,^  and  of  whose  maimificence  we  read  as^""™"'* 
brilliant  an  account  as  of  those  of  his  father.  Moreover 
we  are  told  that  the  whole  of  the  crews  consisted  of  men 
of  noble  birth  in  the  flower  of  their  age."^  With  this 
splendid  company,  Cnut  sailed  first  to  Sandwich^  and 
thence  steered  along  the  south  coast  to  Fromemouth ; 
that  is  the  liarlwtir  of  Foole  and  Warebam,  the  common 

'  Tlic  Kiwkild  Anu&Is.Langebck,  i.  .^76)  mttko  Eiulniund  Imprison  Cnut 
aiid  OlaF  iif  XorwH^  (who  in  huru  naid  tr»  hnvo  Accoti>]iania«l  Rwimd) ;  but 
who,  in  oUtcr  ftocoimti  (see  A]i[ienrlix  VV),  was  vigorously  fighting'  on  the 
Eng'tlsh  mdu.  Thuy  e«c»po  from  priNon  nnd  fly  to  Ttnimcn,  wb'-rc  Arch- 
biiilinp  Unwan  bApUses  them.  For  this  wril«r'ti  wonderful  Bucoeuion  of 
tlie  EngUah  Kingt,  see  *liio  Appondis  VV. 

^  EnocUiilum  Einiitcp,  ii.  ?. 

*  The  prttflcncti  of  Harulil  \a  Mnericl  by  ThietniiU-,  tU.  aS. 

*  Thu  IB  the  TemoQ  of  the  KncomuMt,  ii.  3.     See  Appendix  00. 
'  Kdc.  E!i)Tn.-p,  ii.  4.  '  Chron.  Rorilc.  np.  Lao^.  i.  jjrt, 
'  Kuc.  Kmmr,  ii.  4.     "  In  t*ntA  exp«4litione  uullun  inreniubatur  sarvui, 

nttUiu  es  servo  llbertiiii,  nullus  i^obUiA,  nul!u.'<  heniH  a.'tatc  debili<.  Omoes 
ODim  erant  oobUes,  omnes  plence  mtatiH  robore  valtintes."  When  uobluH 
were  w  plentiful,  one  is  tempted  to  aik  in  what  uobUity  conaisUkl  T 
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CB^.  V.    moath  of  the  Dorsetshire  Frome  and  the  Doraetebire  Trent. 

He  rmngoi  He  then  harried  the  shires  of  Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Wilts, 

while  King  ^thelred  Lay  sick  at  Cosham  or  Consham  in 

Wiltshire.     The  i£theling  Eadmnnd  now  began  to  levy  an 

army  in  hiB  new  principality^/  and  Eadric  seemingly  did 

iiie  same  in  his  old  Mercian  government.     But  the  traitor 

was  still  at  his  old  tricks.     When  the  two  divisions  came 

together,   Eadiic   made    several    attempts   to   destroy   his 

^■*"*^  brother-in-law,  the  result  of  which  was  tliat  tlie  two  armies 

£«4rie       separated,  leaving  the  field  open  to  the  enemy.    Eadric 

"ucct.  the    now  Openly  rebelled  ;  he  seduced  the  crews  of  forty  Danish 

Daiii^h       ships  in  the  royal  service,  those  doubtless  which  were  left 

»jotiui  Cuut.  from  Thurkill'a  fleet,  and  joined  Cnut.      This  may  have 
been  the  time  when  Thurkill  himself  took  service  under 
■^  bis  native  prince.     Or  it  may  have  been  afler  j^thelreds 

^t  death  and  the  election   of  Cnut  by  a  large  body  of  the 

^m  English  Witan.^     In  the  latter  case,  at  all  events,  his 

^P  allegiance  to  his  old  master  was  no  longer  binding;  the 

war  between  Cnut  and  Eadmund  might  seem  to  him  a 
straggle  between  t^vo  candidates  for  the  English  Crown, 
in  which  ho,  as  a  Dane,  might  honourably  take  the  side 
of  the  candidate  of  his  own  nation. 

This  defection  of  Eadric — perhaps  of  Thurkill — decided 
the  fate  of  Southern  England.  All  Wes&ex  now  submitted 
to  the  invader;  hostages  were  given  and  horses  were  fur- 
nished. The  Kingdom  was  now  practically  divided ;  but 
— owing  mainly  to  the  romantic  marriage  and  settlement 
of  Eadmund — it  was  divided  in  a  manner  exactly  opposite 
from  that  which  might  have  been  naturally  looked  for. 
The  Thames  is,  as  usual,  the  boundary ;  but  the  English 
jEtheling  reigns  to  the  north,  tlie  Danish  King  to  the 
south,  of  that  river ;  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians  are 
arrayed  under  the  Dragon  of  Wessex,  while  the  West- 
Saxons  themselves  serve^  however  unwillingly,  under  the 

*  "  Be  norGao."  ny  the  Chronideg.  '  See  Appendix  00. 
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Danish  Baven.  On  these  stranjCfe  terms  the  war  hegan 
again  early  in  the  next  year,  the  last  year  of  this  lougr 
struggle.  Just  before  the  Epiphany,  Cnut  and  Eadrie, 
with  their  mixed  force  of  Danes  and  West-Saxons,  crossed 
the  Thames  at  Cricklade,^  and  entered  Mortna.  They 
harried  Warwickshire  in  the  usual  fashion,  ravaging,  burn- 
ing, skying,  as  they  went.  The  jEtheling  now  gathered 
an  army  in  Mcrcia,  hut  his  troops  refused  to  fight,  unless 
King  iEthelred  and  the  Londoners  joined  them.  The  army 
then  dispersed  in  the  wonderful  way  in  which  armies  did 
disperse  in  those  days.  Presently  the  ^theling  put  forth 
proclamations,  summoning  every  man  to  join  his  standard, 
and  denouncing  the  full  ponaltiee  of  the  Law  against  all 
who  held  hack.'  By  these  means  he  gathered  a  larger 
army ;  he  then  sent  to  his  father,  who  was  in  London, 
praying  him  to  join  him  with  whatever  forces  he  could 
gather.  iEtholred  did  so,  and  joined  his  son's  muster 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  But  the  old  ill  luck 
was  at  work ;  the  only  thing  that  can  be  said  ia  that 
^thelred  was  probably  dragged  to  the  field  from  his 
death-bed.  The  two  divisions  had  hardly  joined  when 
the  King  discovered,  or  professed  to  discover,  treacherous 
plots  against  his  person.  These  he  made  an  excuse  for 
disbanding  the  whole  army  and  going  back  to  London. 
With  such  a  King  what  could  be  done  ?  Eadmund  retired 
to  Northumberland,  the  government  of  liis  brother-in-law 
TJhtred.  Tliat  Earl,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been,  to 
say  the  least,  somewhat  hasty  in  submitting  to  Sw^en, 
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*  They  QToned  "cum  miilto  eqaitatu,"  tiays  Florence;  "uiid  his  bere" 
ny  the  Chrooiclc?,  ooly  the  Peterborough  and  CAnterbiiry  mAiiuauripts 
(one  of  which,  Ciuiterliury,  omits  the  words  "mid  hio  here")  add  "clx 
tdpa."  Do  they  mean  that  Cnut  called  up  the  Thftince  f  The  other 
reading  ii  distinctly  pruferablo. 

'  Here  le  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  vftrioue  paenges  in  the  Lawe  of  tbia 
mgn,  denouncing  pennUios  an  thrwe  who  fiul  to  attend  the  royal  muat«r. 
Bee  above,  p.  335. 
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OBAP.  V.    but  he  now  gladly  joined  Eadrannd.      All   men  deemed 
t"*3]     that  the  jEtheling  would  raise  a  third  army  io  North- 
tlMtSo      humberland,  and  would  march  agiiinst  Cnut.     But  he  and 
""  Uhtred  contented  Ummselves  with  ravaying*  three  Mereiau 

shires  which  had  refused  to  help  them  against  the  Danes,' 
namely  Staffordshire^  Shropshire,  and  Cheshire.  Cnut 
meanwhile  went  plundering  on  his  side  through  the  shires 
of  Buckingham,  Bedford,  Hiiutingdon,  Northampton,  then 
by  Stamford,  through  Linoolnshire  and  Nottinghamshire^ 
on  towards  York.  The  ravaging  of  his  country  and  the 
danger  of  his  capital  caused  Uhtred  to  cease  bis  own 
Northiim-  ravages  and  to  hasten  homewards.  He  found  further  re- 
sistance useless;'  he  submitted  to  Cnut  and  gave  hostages. 
The  Dane  was  now  again  lord  of  all  England,^  save  only 
London  and  whatever  extent  of  country  could  be  held  in 
obedience  from  London.  But  now  the  vengeance  of  the 
old  feud  came  upon  Uhtred.  Tlmrbrand,  whom  he  had 
before  engaged  and  omitted  to  kill,  was  now  allowed  to 
of  kill  him.  As  Uhtred  came  to  pay  his  homage  to  his 
new  prince  at  a  place  called  Wiheal,  a  curtain  was  drawn 
aside,  and  armed  men  stepped  forward,  who  slew  tlie  Earl 
and  forty  of  bis  companions,  among  whom  one  Thurcytel 
Bon  of  Navena  is  sjtecially  mentioned.*     This  evil  deed  also 
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'  The  Cbronidee  mention  tlio  ravaging  without  nssigniiig  anj  oftuie ; 
Klurenoe  adds,  "quia  adrersus  Danonuu  flxerctttim  ad  pugnam  exire 
nuluerunt."  WlUiam  of  Maliucabury  seta  forth  tho  {ralicy  of  tliii  *even» 
ooune  at  Bomc  teugtb. 

*  "  Jlvivh  t>n  for  norta,**  lay  tlHi  Chrvmiclaa ;  Williatn  of  Mftlineibniy 
agmiD  expnndn  at  Bome  length.  Simeon  (X  Bci-lptt.  p.  So)  makes  Gnat 
BUiunmn  Ul>trvd  ti»  nuhmit,  t<>  wlucli  suinmoDd  tho  Karl  retunui  a  spirited 
rcpl;c.  But  after  j^thelivd's  death  he  yielded.  The  chronology  in  wrong, 
as  Uht^t^d  ctirtAitily  mibinitted  heforc  .-Etiiflrcd'd  iloAth,  but  tho  fauts  are 
likely  enough. 

*  Hii  extent  of  territory  is  w^  marked  by  Williani  of  Malmenbtiry ; 
"  CotumouiiKtiji  Wvst<Saxonibuii,  ct  Morciorum  parte  quam  imbJMienti 
daoihui  axiit,  ipao  in  NorthanhimbroH  profectun  "  London  probably  pro- 
tected Etmex,     Wa  hear  nothiDg  of  Eaat-Anglm,  but  nee  Appeudix  DO. 

*  The  murders  of  Uhtred  and  Tburcytel  are  mentioutd  in  tho  Chromcles ; 
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was  attributed  to  Eadrio,  the  oommon  author  of  all  evil. 
The  Earldom  of  Northumberland  was  given  by  Cunt  to 
a  Dane  named  Eric,  who  had  married  his  sister  Gytha^ 
and  had  held  the  government  of  Norway  under  Swegen.* 
But  it  seems  that  Eadwuif  Cutel,  the  brother  of  the 
murdered  Uhtred,  cither  was  allowed  to  hold  the  northern 
division  of  the  Earldom  under  the  supremacy  of  Eric,  or 
else  succeeded  to  the  whole  when  Eric  was  banished 
some  years  later.  The  whole  North  was  thus  lost ;  it  was 
again  as  thoroughly  under  Danish  rule  as  it  had  been 
before  the  conquests  of  Eadward.  And,  worse  stillj  Wcssex 
was  under  Danish  rule  too,  and  it  had  even  antici])ated 
Northumberland  in  its  submi&jion.  But  Loudon  still  held 
out;  Cnut  therefore  hastened  to  subdue  the  last  stronghold 
of  the  national  life.  Events  had  followed  fast  upon  one 
another.  Christmas  had  pa^^sed  before  Cnut  crossed  the 
Thames,  and  Easter  had  not  come  when  he  crwsed  it 
again.  He  hastened  with  all  speed  to  his  fleet  in  the 
Dorsetshire  haven,  and  prepared  to  sail  with  his  whole 
force  against  the  still  faithful  city.  Eadmund,  either  now 
or  earlier,*  hastened  to  join  his  father  in  its  defence.  Cnut 
was  on  his  voyage,  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  more 
leisurely  than  might  have  been  expected  after  the  speed 


ORjLP.  v. 

Eno  nuida 
Karl  of  the 

liutnbriaiil. 


Cnut  pre- 
pares to 

uttaok 
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f  loreoce  lulds  tlie  nam^  o(  TliurLrauil.  The  other  dektilH  come  from  tbe 
itwei  of  Hlmcon  before  quoted.  Tbe  ibve  of  Ewlric  in  tbe  businew  oomes 
from  one  renrion  of  (bo  Cbronidss. 

>  The  Earl  Ihiu  Appointed  nppeAra  aa  Yric,  Etfrioos.  Irioiiu,  Hyro.  Vet 
Mr.  ThoriHi  not  only,  in  hu  edition  of  Florence,  inveift*  Gadric  liiiitMalf 
with  tho  Ctu'ldmn,  but  tliruets — without  nny  »\gn  of  interpolation — tliui 
erroneoUH  statement  into  tlie  text  of  Ins  tmniilatiou  fif  Lappenberg  (u.  l86), 
vherewi.  ui  tbe  original  (453),  Lnppenbcrg  ia  mlent  about  the  £ite  of 
Uhtred  altogotber.  On  tbe  [inst  biKtnry  of  Eric,  see  the  Saga  of  Olaf 
H*raldmon,  c,  139;    LaingV  HeiniHkriit^'la,  ii.  iiji. 

*  The  Chnmiclc4  seem  to  place  Eadmutid'a  departure  fur  Londun 
liter  tbo  snboiiMion  of  Ubtrcd,  Florence  {ilacea  it  before.  William 
laji,  "ItM  su)>J9cLi9  timaibua,  Edmundum.  per  semetra  fugitanteni.  nnn 
priuH  |»er*e(]ui  duatiUt  [Cnuto]  quoin  Londouiam  ad  pAtr«m  pervenlAHo 
oognoKaret." 


CHAP.  V.   of  bis   march    from    Yorkshire.^       He   had   only   reached 
SSieli^l    Southampton,  when  tidings  were   brought  of  the  death 
of  ^thelred.     He  died  on  Saint  George's  day,  probably 
of  the  same  illness  of  which  we  read  the  year  before,  and 
was  buried  in  Saint  Paurs  Cathedral. 
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§  6.  The  War  of  Cnul  and  Eadmund.     1016. 

The  Throne  was  now  again  vacant ;  England  was  at  last 
delivered  from  tlie  worst  and  weakest  of  her  native  Kings. 
j^thelred  had  misgoverned  his  Kingdom  till  the  rule  of 
heathen  invaders  was  felt  to  be  at  least  not  worse  than 
his.  He  had  been  deposed  and  expelled;  his  Kingdom 
had  been  reduced  to  the  decks  of  a  few  hired  Danish  ships- 
He  had  been  restored ;  adversity  had  wrought  no  lasting 
reform ;  he  had  thrown  away  every  advantage,  and  his 
Kingdom  was  again  confined  within  the  walls  of  London. 
Thai  true-hearted  city  was  once  more  the  bulwark  of 
England,  the  centre  of  every  patriotic  hope,  the  special 
object  of  every  hostile  attack.  Beyond  its  walls,  all  w^s 
either  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  invader  or  exposed  to 
his  power.  The  Witan  of  England,  Bishops,  Abbots, 
Ealdormen,  Thegns,  all  who  were  without  the  walls  of 
London,  met  in  fiiU  Gemot,  and  chose  Cnut  to  the  vacant 
throne.  They  may  well  have  deemed  that  further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  full  glory  of  the  character  of  Eaclmund  had  not  yet 
displayed  itself.  He  had  shown  a  gallant  spirit,  but  be 
had  as  yet  achieved  no  signal  success ;  the  devastation  of 
the  three  Mercian  shires  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  harsh 
measure;  and  he  may  have  shown  somewhat  of  turbulence 
and  self-will  in  the  aflair  of  his  marriage  and  settlement 
in  the  Five  Boroughs-    The  Assembly  therefore  passed  him 

'  WiUiom  «(|tl«,  "  uique  post  Fuohji  quiorit.  ut  oum  oauubiu  cciuu 
urbem  adoiir«tiir." 
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by;  they  chose — ^perhaps  they  could  hardly  help  choosing 
— the  Conqueror;  they  hastened  to  Southampton,  they 
abjured  the  whole  house  of  ^thelred,  they  swore  oaths  to 
Cnut  and  received  oaths  &om  him  that  he  would  be  a  good 
and  faithful  lord  to  them  bel'ore  God  and  before  the  world. 
It  was  perhaps  at  this  time  that  he  received  baptism  or 
confinnation  at  the  hands  of  i£thelnoth  the  future  Arch- 
bishop, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  received  the  ecclesi- 
astical rite  of  coronation.*  And  even  his  election  did  not 
represent  the  voice  of  all  Eng^land.  We  now  meet  with, 
what  is  80  common  in  German,  and  so  rare  in  English, 
histoiy,  a  double  election  to  the  Crown.  Cnut  was  chosen 
at  Southampton,  but  the  citizens  of  L#ondon,  with  srich 
of  the  other  Witan  as  were  witliin  the  city,  held  a  oounter 
Gemot — no  doubt  the  earlier  of  the  two  in  date — and  with 
one  voice  ^  elected  the  vEtheliug  Eadmund.  His  corona- 
tion at  the  h:mds  of  Archbishop  Lyfing  followed.  The 
town  which  had  been  of  late  the  usual  place  for  the 
oonseoation  of  Kings,  Kingston  in  Surrey,  ^vas  probably 
in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  at  all  events  the  ceremony 
was  performed  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  no  doubt 
in  the  minster  of  Saint  Paul,  where  the  hxte  King  had 
just  been  buried.  WTiether  Eadmund  was  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  ^thelred  is  uncertain ;  *  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  being  the  worthiest.  Thus,  after 
the  long  and  dreary  reign  of  his  father,  England  had 
onoe  more  at  her  head  a  true  King  of  Men,  a  hero 
■worthy  to  wield  the  sword  of  Alfred  and  ^thelstan.  The 
change  was  instantaneous;  with  her  now  King  England 
received  a  new  life;  after  twenty-eight  years  of  unutter- 
able weakness  and  degradation,  we  now  come  to  seven 
months  of  almost  superhuman  energy.     We  see  that  all 

I  that  had  been  wanting  through  that  long  and  wretched 
«  Oi 
I 


OHAP.  V, 
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Short  and 
glorimifi 
reigti  of 
Eadmund. 


988-1015. 


Change 
wrought  by 

a  siogle 


*  On  all  the  potntH  of  tho  Double  Election,  aoe  Apivendiz  TT. 

'  **  Unimimi  coussnBu,"  saya  Florence.  '  See  Appendix  SS. 
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time  was  a  worthy  leader;  we  ftee  that,  without  such  a 
leader,  the  English  people  were  helpless;  we  see  that, 
under  such  a  leader,  even  after  all  that  they  had  gonej 
through,  they  were  still  capable  of  exertions  which,  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  before,  would  have  driven  back  the 
in\'aders  for  ever.  Everything  that  could  weaken  and 
demoralize  a  people,  everything  that  could  thoroughly 
weigh  down  and  dishearten  them,  liad  fallen  on  the 
English  nation  during  the  long  raisgovemment  of  -3ilthel- 
red.  A  generation  had  grown  up  which  liad  been  used 
from  ita  childhoo<l  to  see  invaders  land  and  ravage  at 
pleasure.  They  had  seen  the  noblest  local  efforts  thwarted 
by  incomi>etence  and  treachery  at  head -quarters.  They  had 
seen  a  King  and  his  coTinselLors  incapable  of  any  better 
device  than  that  of  buying  off  the  heathen  invader  for  a 
moment.  They  ha<l  seen  the  strength  of  the  nation,  while 
the  enemy  was  preying  on  its  vitals,  wasted  on  distant, 
bootless,  uid  unrighteous  enterprises.  Hiey  had  seen  the 
basest  of  traitors  basking  in  the  smiles  of  royalty,  while 
the  tnie  and  vaUant  defenders  of  their  country  were  left 
unrewarded  and  unnoticed.  Such  had  been  the  unvaried 
course  of  English  history  for  eight  and  twenty  yeara.  But 
even  after  all  this  the  heart  of  the  English  people  still  was 
sound.  The  wretched  ^Ethelrcd  had  ended  his  days,  and 
under  his  glorious  son  hope  and  courage  woke  to  life  again. 
In  the  days  of  the  father,  one  shire  would  no  longer  help 
another ;  in  the  days  of  the  son,  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  land  sent  their  contingents  to  the  national  armies  of 
England.  Those  armies,  instead  of  flying  at  the  first  blow, 
instead  of  disbanding  before  a  blow  was  struck,  could  now 
face  the  enemy  in  pitched  bottle  after  pitched  battle.  The 
standard  of  England  again  waved  over  fields  on  which  their 
arms  were  often  crowned  with  victory,  and  where  defeat  at 
least  never  was  disgrace.  Once  only  in  the  course  of  his 
long  reign  had  j£the1red  dared  to  meet  a  Danish  King  in 
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open  fig-lit.    Now,  six  great  battles  in  seven  months  shnwed   cuap.  v. 

whnt  Englishmen  coultl  still  do  under  a  Kin^  worthy  of 

his  people.     The  year  of  the  battles  of  Eadmund  is  worthy 

to  be  placed  alongside  of  the  year  of  the  battles  of  /El&ed.      871- 

But  the  traitor  still  lived  to  thwart  the  noblest  etfbrts  of 

the  hero;  Eadric  still  remained  the  evil  genius  of  the  reign 

of  Eadmund  no  less  than  of  the  reign  of  his  father. 


Eadmund,  sunuimed  Ironside,'  was  now  King  in  Iion-  EAdmuod 

art  \f  V>Q  W* 

don;    but  Cnut,  by  virtue   both   of  his   election   and   of|^goiiin 
military  poaseasion^  was  King  over  at  least  the  whole  of  ^***'' 
Wessei,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland.     The  first  act  of 
Eadmund  was    to   go  forth   from   Loudon   to  attempt  to 
recover  the  immediate  realm  of  his  forefathers,  the  King- 
dom of  the  West-Saxons.     He  was  at  once  acknowledged, 
and    English    troops    flocked  to   him    from   all   quarters.* 
Meanwhile  the  rival  King,  having  received  the  homage  of 
the  Witan  at  Southampton,  continued  his  voyage  towards 
London.     lie  halted  at  Greenwich,^  and  prepared  to  form  Cnut 
the  siege  of  the  city.     Tlie  course  of  the  ships  up  the  river  L.,n,iod. 
was  checked  by  the  bridge — a  wooden  forerunner,  no  doubt,  ^^"^  ^' 
of  that  London  Bridge  which  lasted  down  to  our  own  times, 
and  which  was  no  doubt  made  the  most  of  as  part  of  the 
defences  of  the  city.     But  Cnut  dug  a  deep  ditch  to  the 
south  of  the  river,  so  that  the  ships  evaded  the  obstacle, 
and  sailed  round  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge.*     He  then 

'  Tlus  suntiune  is  not  oolj  found  in  the  Lfttin  writan,  bat  &ba  in  the 
poem  in  the  Chroiiicles  on  the  retarn   of  Endmund's  oon  Eadwaxd  In 

"  Esduiuud  ciag 
Ireniid  was  gecJjpnd 
For  hill  floellsoipe." 
'  Od  the  order  of  events  in  the  war  of  Cnut  and  Kadmund,  ^ee  Ap- 
pendix VV. 

'  The  date  in  fiied  in  the  Olirouicles.  "to   >uu  gmigdA^ttzu;"  so  in 
Florence,  "circa  Ro^atioiiea. " 
*  Tlie  finit  ditoli  i*  recxoded  in  the  Ghromdes,  which  ujr  cxprewly,  "Hi 
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OHAP,  V.  dug  another  ditch  round  that  part  of  the  city  which  was 
not  washed  by  the  Thames,  so  that  London  was  ag^in 
henuned  in  on  every  side.  But  every  attempt  on  the  walls 
was  again  baffled  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens,  and  at  last 
Cnut  found  it  more  to  his  interest  to  check  the  progress 
of  his  rival  in  the  "West  than  to  go  on  with  an  undertaking 
which  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  He  raised  the  siege,  and 
marehed  after  Eadmund.  The  English  King  was  now 
collecting  troops  on  the  borders  of  the  three  shires  of 
Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Dorset.  Cnut  had  followed  so  fast 
that  Eadmund  had  had  time  to  gather  only  a  small  force; 
still  he  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle.*  The 
armies  met  at  a  point  near  the  conSnes  of  the  three  shiresy 
but  just  within  the  bounds  of  Somersetshire,  on  the  edge 
of  the  high  ground  covered  by  the  forest  of  Selwood.  The 
place  is  spoken  of  a&  the  Pens,  a  Celtic  name  describing 
the  lofty  position  of  the  ground,  and  which  is  appropriately 
foiind  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  considerable 
TestigeB  of  prse-Teutonic  antiquity,^     Here,  on  a  spot  which 

Ifa  tlnlfon  ane  myele  die  nn  ail's  henlfe."  WilliAtn  of  MftlniMbury  (ii.  l8o), 
tliOQgfa  lie  placen  Itifi  work  lAtcr,  ftfl«r  the  laltle  of  SliervWia,  (tpcwks  of  the 
otber  ditob  which  surrouaded  the  city,  renching  no  doubt  from  the  river  to 
tiie  river  mgnin  ;  "foflsAotiam  arbem,  fiunfluvioTaroonn  tion  nlluitur,  fnriii 
totam  diuerat."  That  tbeae  are  not  two  descripttoiu  of  the  Muns  dit<!h 
appears  from  the  account  id  Florence,  which  takes  In  both  ;  "  in  auatniU 
parte  TAinenaiA  nu^rnAiu  ncrobiMn  fo<l«runt,  ot  iiavca  auaa  in  occii]cnt«lciu 
plA^Km  pontis  traxerunt  ;  dein  tirliem  altA  lstA(iu«  toa&k  at  obaitlions 
dnpmtcfl,"  ftc.  to.  I  tbercforo,  with  lAppenbcrg  (ii.  i88),  anderrtand  th« 
atory  aa  I  have  told  it  in  the  text;  the  phrase  " tinxenint **  (so  in  the 
Ohrooiolea  "  drogon")  Be«ins  to  moan  that  the  ships  wcr«  towod  along  the 
n«w-nuu]o  canal. 

'  Flor,  Wig.  "  In  Weiit-SaxuniaiD  abierunt  propere,  et  Regi  Eadmnndo 
Ferreo-liAteri  spatium  congregandi  exercitum  nan  dadero,  quibus  tainen 
ille  cum  exereita  quem  in  tantillo  spatio  congreg&rat,  Dei  fretua  atixilio, 
antl&cter  In  Dorsotaniil  occurrit."     On  "  Doraotania  *'  aee  Appendix  VV, 

'  The  iwcnc  of  EAdmuud's  battle  "  »t  Poonnan  vt6  GLIlingaham"  (Clinn.), 
"in  loco  qui  Peonnum  vocatur,  juxtaGilUagahEua''  (Flor.),  is  uudouhtcdij 
Pen  Selwood.  I  am  far  from  being  ito  certain  whether  the  spot  "  let  Peou* 
num"  (Chron.  658),  where  Conwealh  defeated  tibe  Welsh,  is  the  aarae,  or 
another  of  the  Pons  in  the  luunc  county.     The  word  Pen  (head)  is  s  apeoi* 
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perbaps  had  been  the  scene  of  earlier  Weat-Saxon  victories  chap.  v. 

over  a  widely  different  enemy,  did  Eadmund,  with  his  small 

foree,  formed  mainly  no  doubt  of  the  levies  of  the  district,  Pirttbattiet 

venturu  to  give  battle  to  the  tried  troops  of  his  rival.     He^j^^. 

put  his  tnist  in  God;  he  boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  and  p^'^**! 

he  defeated  liim.     Eadmund  then  collected  a  larger  army, 

and  on  a  Monday  in  July  ^  he  again  en^a^ed  the  enemy  Stif»\d 

in  another  border  district,  at  Sherstone  in  Wiltshire,  just  shem'tono 

on  the  marches   of  Wessex  and  Mercia.     Of  this   battle  ^^"^1 

loio) ; 

fuller  details  have  been  preserved.  The  eastern  shires  of  victoiy 
Wessex  were  in  the  possession  of  Cnut,  so  that  the  men 
of  Hampshire  and  part  of  Wiltshire  fought  on  the  Danish 
side.  With  the  Danes  also  were,  not  only  the  traitor 
Eadric,  but  at  least  two  other  English  Ealdormen,  yElfmaer, 
sumamed  Darling,^  and  ^Elfgar  the  son  of  Meaw.  With 
Eadmxind  were  the  men  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  part  of 
Wilts — those  of  Somersetshire  are  not  mentioned,  but  they 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  on  the  English  side.  At  any 
rate,  while  the  pure  Saxons  of  Hampshire  were  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  Cnut,  the  army  of  Eadmund  mast  have  largely 
consisted  of  men  of  Welsh  descent.  The  King  placed  his 
best  troops^ — no  doubt  mainly  his  own  cotnitatus — in  front, 
and  the  inferior  part  of  hie  army  in  the  rear.  He  exhorted 
them  in  a  speech  setting  forth  the  motives  obvious  on  such 

men  of  the  Celtic  nfcmo*  which  bIUI  survive  in  the  local  nomenclature  of 
thifi  Teutunizeil,  but  not  purely  Teutonic,  dintrict.  CIom  to  Pen  Selwoo<l, 
"  Ton  Pits  "  and  a.  netgliboariiig  encAmpmeut  called  Orchard  Coatlo  sup- 
ply gOLMl  prliDwval  HtudieR.  Th»  Intter  U  not  unlike  a  miniature  model  of 
the  more  renowned  hill  DrSenhio. 

^  "  .^Kfter  middaDnimere,"  say  the  Chronicles  ;  Florence  adds  that  the 
fint  day  of  the  hattle  was  "  Lniuc  dies." 

•  ••  i9!2m»r  Pyrting,"  "  ^Imarus  DUectus."  Florence  alono  adds  "  Al- 
gams  Blios  Mcawoa,"  and  LmpUos,  etill  more  distinctly  than  the  ChroniclcM, 
that  ^[fmur  and  .^f^r,  as  well  as  Eadric,  were  bound  to  Eadmund  by 
MQie  special  tie — "qui  ei  auxilio  esse  dehnerunt." 

'  FU  Wig.  "  Optimum  qnemquc  in  primam  aolem  stiMuoit,  csDteniin 
exenttum  bi  snbaidiia  locat."  Wo  must  nimember  these  tnctica  when  we 
come  to  the  great  fight  of  Senlac. 
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CHAP.  T.  an  occasion,  and  led  them  to  the  place  of  action.  The 
trampets  sounded,  the  battle  began;  the  javeliof  were 
hurled  at  the  onset,  and  the  close  combat  wae  still  carried 
on^  as  at  Maldon,  with  the  sword.^  K>n^  Eadmund  fought 
in  the  front  rank,  doing  the  duty  alike  of  a  general  and  of 
a  private  soldier.*  The  two  hostfi  fought  for  a  whole  day, 
without  any  material  advantage  on  either  side.  The  next 
day  the  fight  began  again ;  the  English  had  now  a  decided 
advantage,  when  a  new  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
Eadric  for  a  while  threw  their  ranks  into  disorder.  Smiting 
off  the  head  of  a  man  whose  features  were  much  like  those 
of  the  English  King,  he  held  it  up,  calling  on  the  host 
of  Eadmuud  to  flee.  The  English  wavered,  and  some 
were  on  the  point  of  flight,  when  Eadmund,  like  William 
at  Senlac,  tore  off  his  helmet,  showed  himself  alive  to  hi* 
army,  hurled  a  spear  at  Eadric,  but  unluokily  missed  the 
traitor,  and  slew  another  soldier  who  was  near  him.^  The 
English  then  took  heart  again ;  they  attacked  the  Danes 
with  still  greater  vigour,  and  kept  np  the  l>attle  till 
twilight,  when  the  two  hosts  again  separated.  Neither 
side  had  gained  any  decided  snccess ;  neither  host,  it  would 
seem,  kept  [wssession  of  the  place  of  slaughter.  But  if 
neither  side  coiild  claim  the  formal  honours  of  victory, 
the  practical  advantage  was  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
Cbvl^itii  English.  For  in  the  night  Cnut  marched  stealthily  away 
Lou^it  ^i^  ^  camp,  returned  to  bis  ships,  and  again  began 
the  siege  of  London.  Eadmuml  then  crossed  into  We 
to  gather  fresh  troops;  and  now  his  faithless  brotber-ii 


'  **  lAOoeia  et  gludus  pugn*  geritor."     Sm>  above,  p.  371. 

*  *'  StrtDoi  sulitk  et  boni  impentorii  officii  siinul  csacquubatQr  "  (lo  U. 

gruwK  cloqurot  oD  Eodinund's  oxptoits.  This  pnuiie  muat  hmw  bsen  1 
roon  to  0T017  gencnvl  of  those  da>js  vbo  deserved  to  be  called  11  gsnenU  at 
kU  ;  yet  it  is  oflun  recorded  U)  the  tpedat  honour  of  particular  commanilen, 
u  wc  sbkll  find  it  Id  a  very  marked  way  of  both  Harold  and  William. 
'  Od  this  incident,  mc  Appendix  W. 
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law  Eadric  came  to  him,  as  to  his  natural  lord,*  made  chap.  t. 
his  peace   with  himj  and   swore  oaths  of  future  fidelity.  E'«l'n<fnd 
Eadmund,  ancouquered  by  the  arms  of  Cnut,  was  not  with 
proof  agaiust  the  kind  of  warfare  in   which  Eadrie  was 
so  sldlftd.     The  hero  had  the   weakness  again   to   admit 
the  traitor  to  his  favour  and  confidencN;.     At  the  head  ofKiulmund 
his  new  troo[>s,-  Eadmund  marched  towards  London,  and  third  battle 
in  a  third  battle  he  compelled  the  Danes  to  raise  the  sie^e  ^^  ^Jl 
and  return  to  their  ships.     Two  da3'8  afterwards  he  foug-ht  ^""  :  ''• 

•       fill  1  «  T        -r^  ■       *'"'■"  *'"■ 

lis  fourth  battle  at  Brentford,  where  the  Danes  were  agam  the/ourtA 
defeated,  but  many  of  the  English  were  lost  in  trying  to  Brentford, 
ford  the  river  without  proper  precautions.     Eadmund  now 
returned  to  Wessex  to  gather  fresh  troops,  and  meanwhile 
Cnut  sat  down,  for  the  third  time  within  tliese  few  montlis, 
before  Loudon.     The   city  was   again   attacked  on   every  Cnut 
side;  but  again  all   attacks   by  land   nnd   hy  water  were  lo^^^j^ 
in  vain.     Almighty  Godj   say  the  Chrouiiilers,  saved  t-^i*^  J?^'^* 


P«j 


King  Eadmund  was  now  gathering  a  greater  force  than  Greatplun- 
cver  from  all  parts  of  England.^     Meanwhile  the  Danes,  p^^wn^of 
finding  all  their  attempts  on  London  fruitless,  set  out  on  a  ***"  t>»nea. 
phmdering  expedition  on  a  great  scale.     Tliey  sailed  away 
from  London,  they  coiistcd  along  the  shores  of  Essex  ;  they 
then  entered  the  Orwell,  and  thence  they  marched  across 
East-Anglia  and  spread  themselves  over  Mercia,  plunder- 

g,  burning,  slaying,  according  to  their  wont.     Then, 


Kig,  bumi 
»  n.  Wig. 
am." 


"  Ut  nntnralem  dorointiin  \i\o  doubt  c^t-hUfvrd]  reqnisivit 


toi 


'  lb.     "  Bxaroita   rioe  terti&  congregato"     Tbe  lumiea  Bcem  alwftjfl 
dbpene  aft^r  an  action,  whether  a  viotory  or  a  defeat.     I  conceivu  that 

.e  local  levies,  like  tiio  Uigblandera  ageA  lifterwanls.  rctumed  homQ  after 
eacb  battle,  while  tbe  iiiiuicdiat«  fitllifwiiijf  of  the  Xing  or  Ealdomian 
largely  rcuuiiDcd  M-itb  bim.  An  invader  had  the  advantnge  tbnt  all  bii 
troopH  wtire  txmitaluji;  Hw  Daiic«  bad  no  iDcana  of  going  bock  to  tbeir 
boQMtt  and  fniniliiM. 

'  Flor,  Wig.  "  R«x  Eadmundua  Ferrenm  I^las  exerdtom  fortem  da 
totA  AngliA  quarto  con^^garit." 
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gorged  with  plunder,  those  who  were  on  foot  returned  to 
Uieir  ships,  and  sailed  up  the  Medway,  the  fierce  and 
swift  flowing  stream  which  washed  the  &ir  walls  of 
Rochester.^  lliose  who  had  horses  seem  to  have  reached 
the  same  try  sting-place  by  land.  But  King  Eadmund 
followed  them  with  his  fourth  army,  which  had  evidently 
been  partly  at  least  levied  in  Mercia,  as  he  was  now  north 
of  tht)  Thames.  He  crosBed  the  river  at  Brentford,  the 
scene  of  his  last  success,  he  foUowed  the  Danes  into  Kent, 
met  them  at  Otford,  and  gained  an  easy  victory.  The 
Danes  fled  with  their  horses  into  Sheppey — ^the  comer  of 
England  in  which  a  Danish  host  had  first  wintered.'  The 
King  pressed  on  and  slew  as  many  as  he  could  j  but  his 
evil  genius  Eadrio  now  again  appeared  in  his  old  character. 
By  the  same  incomprehensible  means  of  which  we  have 
so  orteu  heard,  Eadmund  was  hindered  fi'om  following 
up  his  victory.  The  traitor  contrived  to  detain  the  King 
at  Aylesford,  and  the  Danish  army  was  saved  from  utter 
destruction. 


The  last  act  of  this  great  drama  was  now  drawing  near. 
Since  the  end  of  April,  Eadmund  had  gathered  four 
armies ;  he  had  fought  five  pitched  battles ;  he  had  been 
decidedly  victorious  in  four  of  them,  and  he  had,  to  say 
the  least,  not  been  decidedly  defeated  in  any.  Never  had 
the  efforts  of  one  man  been  greater  or  more  succ<^sful; 
-Alfred  himself,  in  his  most  hard-fought  campaigns,  had 
not  worked  for  England  with  a  truer  heart  than  his 
Kadmund  valiant  descendant.  Eadmund  again  marched  westward, 
fifth  nrmy  ^^  gathered  a  fifth  army,  imd  prepared  for  a  sixth  battle. 

*  I  adopt  the  de»criptjon  of  William  of  Malmesburj',  t-vidently  a  Itag- 
nwiit  of  tt  b«lUd  ;  "  FluvioB  Ule  Itofciuicm  urbem  prTrtcrfluens,  violenttu  et 
npaci  ^mrgite  miiuLX,  inccnia  pulLra  lavat." 

'  Se«  above,  p.  45,  Wu  it  an^  confused  rcmeuilmacu  of  this  fiuit 
which  led  the  KucumiAMt  (Hue  ^\pi>eiidix  A'Y)  to  make  Cnut'a  army  winter 
in  Shtfppcy  now  ] 
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war,  which  in  the  Ijeginning-  might  have  almoBt  obap.  v. 
for  a  local  struggle,  had  now  become  thoroughly  p)^'"jjjjj 
national.  Cnut  had  now  to  fight,  not  against  Wcsscx, 
bat  against  England,  and  there  is  nothing  which  leads 
ns  to  think  that  he  now  had  anj'  English  followers  under 
his  banners.  Eadmund's  new  host  was  gathered  from  all 
parU  of  England,  even  &om  districts  whose  inhabitants 
were  largely  of  Danish  origin.  We  have  no  complete  list 
of  the  shires  which  sent  contingents,  but  we  incidently  find 
that  there  were  among  them  districU  as  far  apart  from 
each  other  as  Herefordshire,  East-AngUa,  and  Lindesey. 
The  Danes  meanwhile  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Essex,  and 
entered  the  estuary  of  the  Crouch.  Tlicre  they  left  their 
ships,  while  the  army  went  on  a  plundering  expedition 
into  Mercia,  which  is  spoten  of  as  being  more  fearful  thim 
any  that  had  gone  before  it  After  this  they  returned 
towards  their  ships,  the  latter  part  of  their  course  leading 
them  along  the  high  ground  which  lies  south  of  the  Crouch. 
Along  these  heights  Eadmund  followed  them,  and  at  last  SLuh  and 
overtook  and  engaged  them  in  the  sixth  and  last  battle  of  ^t  Amm-' 
thifi  wonderful  year,  the  memorable  fight  of  Assandun.^  **""■ 
At  the  extremity  of  the  range,  two  hills  of  slight  positive 
elevation,  but  which  seem  of  considerable  height  in  the 
low  country  in  the  East  of  England,  look  down  on  the 
swanijjy  plain  watered  by  the  tidal  river.  Between  the 
hills  and  this  lowest  gronnd  lies  a  considerable  level  at  on 
intermediate  height,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  actual 
site  of  the  battle.  Of  the  two  hills  one  still  retains  the 
name  of  Ashington,  an  easy  corruption  of  the  ancient  form, 
while  the  other,  in  its  name  of  Canewdon,  perhaps  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  the  Danish  conqueror  himself.  On 
A^audun  then,  a  site  marked  by  entrenchments  which  are 
possibly  witnesses  of  that  day's  fight,  possibly  of  yet  earlier 
warfare,  Eadmund  drew  up  his  forces  in  three  ranks,  he  made 
^  On  the  aite  of  Aissandun  see  Appendix  VV. 
C  C  3 
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Uie  speech  usual  before  action,  and  at  first  soemed  disposed 
to  awnit  the  attack  of  the  enemy.*  The  King  took  the  poat 
which  iromemortal  usag«  fixed  for  a  royal  general,  between 
the  two  ensigns  which  were  displayed  over  an  English 
army,  the  golden  Dragon,  the  nationaJ  ensign  of  Weseer,  and 
the  Standard,  seemingly  the  personal  de\'iee  of  the  King*.- 
But  Cnut  had  no  mind  to  attack ;  probably  he  wished  to 
avoid  n  battle  altogether,  and  merely  sought  to  regain  his 
ships  with  his  plunder.  At  all  events  he  had  no  mind  to 
attack  the  English  as  long  as  they  were  |)oeted  on  a  spot 
where  the  ground  gave  them  the  advantage.  Yet  the 
moment  was  favourable  for  battle;  the  Raven  fluttered 
her  wings,  and  Thurkill,  overjoyed  at  the  auspicious  omen, 
called  for  immediate  action.^  But  Cnut,  young  as  he  was, 
•was  warj',  and  would  fight  only  after  his  own  fashion.  He 
gradually  led  his  troops  off  the  hills  into  the  level  groimd,* 
that  is,  the  intermediate  height  between  the  hills  and  thft, 
swampy  plain.  The  main  object  of  Eadmund  was  to  cai 
off  the  Danes  from  their  ships;  he  had  therefore  no  choice 
but  to  leave  his  strong  [xisi  and  to  descend  to  the  lower 

I  Tbe  bottle  of  AjUADtlun  in  mvcdiI  pnints  vaggects  that  of  Senl*c, 
the  details  given  of  AasauduD  help  to  explain  Mvcral  queetiooa  conneoi 
witb  t}i«  later  fi|fht.     Heury  of  Huntingdon  preserves  tome  very  tbI' 
liinttt  on  thia  beftd. 

*  Hen.  Hunt.  "  Luou  regio  rclicto,  f^uod  erat  ox  moro  intar  dmcAnon 
et  IniigDe  quod  vocatur  Ktiindanl."  The  full  iinpttrinnoe  ot  tlua  paaange 
will  he  lecn  at  a  later  wtngv  of  my  Iiistoi^-.  The  Wngt  Saxon  Drttgoa 
figure*  promiQCQtly  iu  Uonry's  namtivo  uf  tliD  battle  of  Borford  tii  752 
(nee  alKiTo,  p.  37).  In  Saxo  (p.  191)  the  Dragons  become  Eagles,  bot 
thia  iji  cl*>arly  only  by  way  of  being  clawiical,  as  one  Tyiumo,  a  valiant 
Dane  froni  Zealaiul.  figiiroB  as  a^in7»rVr  on  the  other  aide,  when  he  aurrly 
ought  to  baro  been  corv^tr. 

>  The  Danitib  lUven,  according  to  tbe  stoiy,  opened  its  mouth  and 
fluttewl  iU  wingn  bt-foro  a  victory,  but  held  its  wings  down  befora  a 
defeat.  The  legend  \m  wbU  known  ;  I  get  it  on  tliie  oocanon  from  tlw 
Euconiiaat.  wboae  tale  m  chiefly  valuable  ae  wituendng  to  the  pnwaice 
of  Thurkill.     Bco  Ap|>ciidix  VV. 

•  Kor.  Wig.  "  Interea  Canutu.  paulUtim  in  ttNiumn  locum  mioi  dc- 
ducit.- 
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Ip-ounJ,  Tins  movement  differed  fi-om  that  of  those  Enpf- 
liah  troops  at  Senlac,  who,  in  defiance  of  Harold^s  ordersj 
left  the  hill  to  pursue  the  Normaus  in  their  real  or  pre- 
tended liight.  At  Senlac,  in  contending  with  horse,  the 
one  thing  to  be  done  was  to  keep  the  strong"  post  against 
all  af^aulte;  at  Aasandun,  English  and  Danes,  using  much 
the  same  tactics  and  the  same  weapons,  could  meet  on 
equal  terms  on  the  level  ground.  If  Eadmimd  gave  up  the 
advantage  of  his  strong  position  for  defence,  he  gained  tlie 
advantage  of  the  charge  down  hill  for  his  attack.  He 
accordingly  bq^n  the  battle  with  a  furious  assault  u]}on 
the  Danes  J  he  even  forsook  the  royal  post,  and  charging 
Bword  in  baud  in  the  front  rank,  he  burst  like  a  tliunder- 
bolt  upon  tlie  thickcat  of  the  enemy.'  The  Danes  held  their 
ground  manfully,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  equal 
valour,  and  with  frightful  slaughter,  on  both  uides.  But  on 
the  whole  the  Danes  had  the  worst,  and  they  were  begin- 
ning to  give  way,  when  Eadric  again  betrayed  his  lord  and 
King  and  all  the  people  of  English  kin.-  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Magessetas  or  men  of  Herefordshire  and  of 
the  forces  of  some  other  parts  of  his  old  Earldom  ;  at 
the  head  of  these  troops,  according  to  a  previous  agreement 
with  Cnut,  the  English  EaUlornian,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  King,  took  to  flight.  The  battle  however  was  kept 
up  till  sunset,  and  even  by  the  light  of  the  moon;  but, 
after  the  fUght  of  Eudric,  the  English  had  to  maintain 

'  flor.  Wig.  "Rex  EodmunduBactem,  8icutiiiiittruxenit,Telooiterinovet, 
etrcpeute  aigno  dato  Dados  iavndit."  Ttiia  seentji  Ut  imply  tbe  charge  down 
hill.  In  tbe  rhetoric  of  Uenry  of  Huntingdon  we  may  discern  frngnienta 
oF  A  ballad  which  may  have  riv&lled  tbojte  of  Brunanlmrli  and  Maldon  ; 
''  Loco  regio  nllcto  .  .  .  cucurrit  terribilis  in  aciem  priuiam.  Vibrani 
igttar  {{Uulium  electum  et  brachio  juvcnis  Edmundi  dignum,  mndo/ulmtnu 
fidit  aciem,"  *c.  ?o  Hiat.  Ram.  Ixxii.  (Gale,  i.  433);  ".(Edricua  .... 
vidtut  Mdmvinilum  /uron  /«tniineo  hostiiim  aeicm  penetranteni."  Obaerva 
that  the  sword  in  still  tbo  English  weapon. 

*  CliroD.  "  Eadrio  .  .  newac  swa  hji  cynehlafordc  and  enlre  Angoleynoes 
|»eode." 
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CHAP.  V.  the  straggle  on  very  unequal  termB.  All  EnjSirland  fought 
Slaughter  against  Cnut;  but  Cnut  had  the  victory.'  The  slaughter 
Engireh  of  the  English  nobility,*  of  the  chief  leaders  and  of  the 
nobility.  King's  own  following,  was  fearful.  There  died  Godwine, 
Eaidorman  of  Liudesey,  wiping  out,  it  may  be,  by  a 
valiant  death  the  errors  of  an  earlier  stage  of  his  life.^ 
There  died  the  hero  Ulfcytel,  brave  and  faithful  as  ever; 
the  first  English  leader  who  had  checked  the  career  of 
Swegen,  aud  who  now  ended  his  glorious  life  by  dying 
sword  in  hand  in  fight  against  the  son  of  his  old  enemy/ 
There  died  one  of  the  many  yElfrics  of  our  story,  redeeming 
on  this  hard-fought  field  the  infamy  which  his  more  cele- 
brated namesake  had  brought  upon  his  very  name.  There 
died  one  personally  unknown  to  us,  but  a  scion  of  a  house 
than  which  none  has  been  more  famous  in  our  history,  the 
East- Anglian  ^thelweard,  the  son  of  iEthclwine  the 
Friend  of  God.*  And,  in  times  like  these,  not  only  the 
temporal  chiefs,  but  Bishops  and  Abbots  also,  had  not 
scrupled  to  take  the  field  against  the  invader.  Wulfeige  of 
Ramsey  came  ivith  the  heir  of  the  great  house  to  which  his 
monastery  owed  so  much.  Five  and  twenty  years  before 
he  had  plaj'etl  the  churl  towards  the  host  of  Brihtnoth  on 
its  march  to  Maldon."  Like  Godwine  of  Liiidesey,  long 
years  of  national  wretchedness  had  brought  him  to  a  more 
patriotic  frame  of  mind,  and  he  now,  in  his  old  age,  came 
to  give  to  his  King  and  country  such  help  as  his  years  and 
calling  allowed  him.    Kadnotli  of  Dorchester,"  once  Provost 


*  Chron.  "  her  ahto  Cnnt  sige,  and  geteht  hira  alle  Engla  >eod«."  See 
Mr.  Earle'd  note,  p.  340. 

*  Chron.  "And  enll  Angclcyanes  dugii'S  Jur  wearS  fordoa." 
'  See  hboTO,  p.  381. 

*  Will.  Mnlmfl.  ii.  180.  "  Dlfkilltw  Gftt-An^lorum  Oomcs,  p«r|)eCuun 
jwn  fiitnuii  roerittu  tempore  Swaui,  quando,  primui  omnium  piratnA  jwiomiB, 
•pem  dedit  po»o  iUoe  soponri." 

"  9«e  above,  p.  369. 

*  8eo  the  etarj  in  Appendix  A  A. 
^  Florencv,  bj  an  odd  foraataUing,  o&lli  him  "  LindioollQensiM." 
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of  the  same  chiircb,  came,  either  through  love  of  his  old  (thap.  v. 
compauioas  or  Id  the  tniin  of  God\nno  and  the  valiant  men 
of  his  own  diocese.  The&e  holy  men,  we  are  told,  came 
only  to  pray  and  not  to  fiffht,'  and  in  the  case  of  the  a^^ed 
Wulfsige  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was  so.  But  we 
cannot  forget  that  other  English  Prelates,  before  and  after, 
did  not  shrink  from  wearing  weapons  and  commanding 
armies.  We  have  seen  that,  in  this  age,  Archbishop  .i'Elfric 
not  only  berjaeathed  ships  to  his  Dioceses,  bnt  personally 
commanded  fleets,^  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  arm  of 
Eadnoth,  if  not  that  of  Wulfsige,  was  found  as  strong  as 
those  of  Ealhstan  in  an  earlier,  and  of  Ealdred  in  a  later, 
generation.^  At  all  events,  whether  they  came  to  pray  or 
to  fight,  the  Prelates  met  with  no  more  mercy  from  the 
Danish  sword  than  the  lay  chieftains.  At  last,  under  victory  of 
cover  of  night,  the  King  and  the  remnant  of  his  army 
escaped ;  Eadmund  Ironside,  for  the  first  time  in  this  year 
of  battles,  was  a  fugitive.  The  Bancs  hardly  ventured  to 
pursue ;  but  they  kept  possession  of  the  place  of  slaughter. 
They  tarried  on  the  field  all  night ;  in  the  morning  they 
buried  their  own  dead;  they  collected  the  spoils  of  the 
slain  English,  and  left  their  corpses  to  the  fowls  of  the 
air  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  land.-*     They  then  went  to 

*  "Qdi  nd  exorendnm  Doutn  pro  milite  h«llutn  Bf^ente  corivenerant," 
K%pt  Florence.  Sn  the  Bamauy  liistoriou  (Ixxii.)  ;  "  Qui.  cum  iQultiH  aliiii 
nligiosii  peraoiu«.  jaxtn  niorcin  ^nglornm  veterem,  ibidem  convenemnt, 
non  annU,  led  orationuni  »iipputitB,  pugniuitem  oxcrcituni  jnvaturi."  Tet 
T  confess  that  the  caUu  way  Id  which  the  Chrotiiclea  reokoo  the  Frelfttes 
among  the  clain  aJongudc  of  the  EnMonneo  lookti  tu  mm  the  other 
way. 

*  See  above,  pr-  »77.  337- 
'  EaUutan,  Bbihop  of  Shp.rborne,  fill*  a  firomineni  place  in  the  tmn  of 

the  ninth  century.  See  the  Chrcinicles  ld  the  yeara  813,  845,  (Cf.  871 
aod  Will.  MjiliiiR.  ii.  151,  for  othvr  fighting  Prelates  of  that  age.)  Of 
Eahlreil's  exptuta,  mostly  unlucky,  we  ehall  hear  uiuch  in  the  course  of  the 
D»i  fifty  yeATR.  Another  warrior  Bishop  will  be  found  in  the  Clirouioles 
under  the  year  1056. 

*  Kuo.  Eium.  ii.  II. 
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CHIP.  V.   their  ships  and  sailed  towards  London,*  probably  with  the 
intention  of  beginning  the  siege  a  fourth  time.     When 
they  were  gone,  some  of  the  scattered  English  ventured 
to  return  and  to  carry  off  the  bodies  of  the  slain  leaders., 
jfithelweard  and  Wulfsigo  found  an  honourable  grave  iiiJ 
their  own  church  at  Rumsoy ;  the  body  of  Kadnoth  reposedl 
in  the  rival  minster  of  Ely,  the  resting-phice  of  Brihtnoth.'l 


BttiQltaof 
tbe  bAtUfl. 


The  real  blow  to  England  in  this  battle  seems  to  have 
been  the  loss  of  so  many  of  the  chief  men  whom  it  was 
difiicult    to   replace.      This    remarkable   slaughter   of  the 
nobility  is  emphatically  pointed  out  in  all  our  narratives,^ 
and  it  \b  not  unlikely  that  it  had  a  real  }>oUtical  etfeot,  like 
the  destruction  of  the  mediaeval  baronage  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.     But  as  a  mere  militaiy  succces,  Cnut's  victory-i 
at  Assaudun  does  not  sevm  to  have  l>©en  very  decisive.     Ahi 
any  rate,  instead  of  being  followed  up  by  any  vigorou*^ 
blow,  it  led  only  to  a  conference  and  a  compromise  between 
the  contending  Kings.    Neither  the  spirit  nor  the  resonroeS'j 
of  Eadmund  were  exhausted.    Indeed  he  seems  to  have  been 
readier  than  his  rival  to  try  bis  fate  once  more  in  a  seventh 

*  Enc.  Emm.  ii.  ii.  "  Loudoniuo  repetente*,  sanion  liU  qunmnt 
couiiilia."     I  do  not  fuUj  understxnrl  these  words. 

'  Hut.  Ram.  Ixxiii. ;  Hiiit.  Klion.  ii.  ^i  (Gale,  502;  Stewart,  196). 
The  Hanuey  hiscoriaii  grudgei  the  pM^eflsioD  of  Eadnoth'ii  hody  to  the 
rival  bouae,  aiid  will  hnrJIy  believe  tbo  mimcles  which  were  said  to 
viudicate  the  claim  of  Ely.  It  ia  rather  odd  llutt  the  Ely  liifitorian  nwntaou 
neither  the  miraclet  nor  the  burial  of  Eadnuth.  but  he  goes  on  to  my  that 
the  Ely  rannkfl  went  to  the  fi«ld  with  certain  of  tbe  relics  of  thetr  church, 
which  were  loet.  Some,  he  Bays,  Nkid  tliat  C'uut  cnrried  them  away  and 
pUofd  them  at  Canterbury.  Such  a  pious  robbery  would  be  quite  in 
liAmony  with  CnuVi  later  ohanoter. 

'  Ft  \Vig.  ]oi6.  *'  Oooinis  eat  iu  eA  pu^ft  ,  . ,  totus  fere  globos  noUli- 
iatis  Anglorum,  qui  uullo  in  bcllo  majiiB  umquara  vulnuti  qtiam  ibi  accepo* 
runt."  W.  ^(alniM.  ii.  180.  "Ibi  Cnuto  regnnmexpu^avit,  ibiomnodecna 
Angli»  occoliuit,  ibi  flua  patria  totus  emarcuit."  U.  Hunt.  (M.  H- 
756  B;.  "IJiic  igttur  mimnda  atn^^  An^lonim  facta  etft ;  illio  occimb' 
eat.  .  .  omnia  floi  nobilitatia  BrittanniB."  Fur  the  entry  in  the  Chrooioles. 

>  p-  390.  note  2. 
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battle.  As  imdatinted  as  ever,  ho  made  his  way  into  (ilouces-   chap. 
terehire,  and  there  began  gailieriiig;  recruits  for  a  new  cam- 
pai|pa.'    He  seems  to  have  been  actually  ready  with  a  fresh 
army,  when  Cuut,  with  his  victorious  host,  came  after  him. 
But  no  battle  took  ]>laec.  Eadric — still,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
King^s  confidence — and  the  other  Witan  who  were  with  him, 
the  relics  of  Assandun,  persnadcd  Eadmund,  much  against  his 
will,*  to  consent  to  a  oonft'rt'nce  and  a  division  of  the  King- 
dom.   The  two  Kings  approached  the  Severn  from  opposite 
sides,  Eadmund  from  the  west,  Cnut  from  the  east.     They 
met  in  an  iiiland  of  the  river,  called  Otney/  to  which  the  Conference 
two  Kings  were,  seemingly  together  with  chosen  witnesses,* 
rowed  over  from  their  respective  banks  of  the  river.     The 
meeting  was  a  friendly  one  ;  we  can  well  conceive  that  two 
such  valiant  captains  as  Cnut   and    Eudmund  might,  in 
the  course  of  their  warfare,  conceive  a  real  respect  for  each 
other.     But  among  the  many  great  qualities  which  Cnut, 
in  after  timci«,  gradually  developed  out  of  his  original  bar- 
barism this  particular  xdrtue  of  generosity  towards  personal 
rivals  is  one  of  which  wo  see  few  signs.     Without  imputing 
to  Cnut  any  actual  treachery,  we  may  feel  sure  that  in  this, 
as  in  most  other  acts  of  his  life,  he  was  actuated  by  policy 
rather  than  by  sentiment.     Still,  from  whatever  motives, 
the  two  Kings  treated  one  anotlier  with  the  utmost  courtesy. 
A  di^nsion  of  the  Kingdom  was  the  essential  principle  of  Dmaion 
the  treaty;  the  two  Kings  now  agreed  on  details.     They  KingOom ' 
settled  the  extent  of  their  respective  dominions,  and  also  the  Vf*]™'" . 
amount  of  money  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  any  witl  Cnut. 
treaty  with  the  Danes,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Danish  fleet. 
They  moreover  swore  oaths  of  friendship  and  brotherhood, 

'  See  Appendix  WW. 

*  Flor.  Wig.  "Licot  invitiis,  ad  uUimutn  (|uum  eoiuentiret.'* 
'  On  this  conference  between  Eadmund  mad  Cnut,  and  the  proooiB  bj 

which  in  motit  Inter  accountfl  it  hoM  grown  into  a  Hinyl*;  comtiat  between 
the  Hval  Kings,  ace  Apiiendix  WW. 

*  So  I  infer  from  the  proceMlini:^  of  Cnut  after  the  death  of  Eadmund. 
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OUT.  V.  and,  like  the  hci-oes  of  Homer,^  they  exchanged  arms  in  token 
of  mutual  good  will.^  The  terms  of  the  treaty,  indeed  the 
fact  of  Cnut's  consenting  to  any  treaty  at  all,  show  how 
formidable  the  power  of  Eadmund  must  still  have  seemed. 
The  Imperial  dif»Tuty  remained  to  the  English  King,  who, 
unlike  his  rival,  was  already  a  King  in  the  fnllest  sense  of 
the  word,  a  King  crowned  and  anointed.  With  this  ovcr- 
lordship  of  the  whole  realm,  Kadmund  retained  the  imme- 
diate dominion  of  all  England  south  of  the  Thames, 
together  with  East-Anglia,  Essex,  and  London.  Cnut  took 
the  i-cmainder,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Kingdom.  As  com- 
pared witli  the  division  between  Alfred  and  Gutlimm,  the 
dominions  of  Eadmund  were  larger  in  one  direction  and 
smaller  in  another.  Eadmund  gained  Essex  and  East- 
Anglia,  which,  in  the  earlier  division,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Danes,  while  he  lost  the  portion  of  Mercia  which  was  re- 
toined— or,  more  strictly,  recovered — by  jElfired.  It  woold 
seem  that  each  prince  wns  to  succeed  to  tlie  dominions  of 
the  other,  at  all  events  if  he  died  childless.  The  brothers 
of  the  two  Kings  seem  to  have  been  formally  excluded. 
The  sons  of  Eadmund  were  left  in  the  usual  position  of 
minors.  No  immediate  provision  or  stipulation  wns  made 
for  them;  but  their  position  as  iEthelings,  entitled  to  a 
preference  on  any  future  vacancy,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly acknowledged.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  per- 
manent separation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Kingdom  was 
seriously  intended.  Such  a  division  could  not  have  lasted 
longer  than  the  joint  live*  of  the  two  reeonciled  competitors, 
and  it  would  probably  have  been  annulled  at  no  distant 
time  by  the  first  quarrel  between  them,^ 

'  AiiGIaukcwand  Diom^flis,  Il.vi.asoet  wi|q. ;  Hekt6ran<l  Aifta.  vii.  jo.?, ' 
'  "  Armw  nt  vatibu4  mutatis,"  foiya  Klorence,  tut,  if  the  tnuUtiun  u  to  ' 
tho  penonal  statnra  of  tLe  two  Kiuga  tie  correct,  a  judgement  of  Cjraa 
would  luve  bo«D  presentljr  needed  to  reatore  the  clothes  to  their  fonnw 
ownen. 
*  Sea  the  extmct  from  the  Encominin  in  Apjwudui  WW. 
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BngiiaJ  Ind  ^am  oaee  moie  for  m  ■inwiil.  as  in  the  a«p. «. 
dv^  of  E)idw%  aad  Sidgw,  tivo  Ki^a.  Bat  bcr  two 
Kings  were  dov  not  hostiie  liiMiwii,  bat  reooaciled 
mtmim.  After  tiw  wwiwaiirw  at  Olaey^  tii*  nnrij  aade 
ImAcia  parted,  (^nfs  ans  j  Ktnmed  to  their  ehipB, 
vhieh  had  dnahthw  fcnaiaed  in  the  Hiaznes  near  Londea. 
1W  otixeos  beneath  wfaoee  walls  the  pcMner  of  Ctant  and 
his  £iths  had  been  ao  often  ahattend,  mow  made  peaea 
wi&  the  DluiiA  host  As  wonal,  mootj  was  paid  l»  thcai»  iw  litoMa 
and  they  were  allowed  to  winter  as  friends  within  the 
oooonqoered  citj. 


Btxt  meanwhile  a  sadden  erect  set  aside  all  the  late 
engagements  and  made  Cnnt  master  of  Uie  whole  realm. 
On  Saint  Andrew'e  day  King  Eadmand  Ironade  died  in 
London.  1^  maimer  of  his  dctatfa  is  imoertain.^  TbasihlT 
the  overwhelming  labours  of  the  last  seven  months  may 
have  worn  oat  the  strength  even  of  one  whose  ▼^gonma 
frame  bad  won  him  his  distinctive  somame.  The  personal 
exertions  of  Eadmnnd  must  in  truth  have  been  g7vat«r  than 
those  of  any  other  man  in  the  two  armies.  Besides  actnsJ 
maKhing  and  fighting,  there  was  the  going  to  and  fro  after 
«nch  bnttie  to  gather  fresh  troops.  Itiis  labour  most  hare 
pressed  more  severely  on  Eadmund  than  on  any  one  el.'ae,  fiir 
more  severely  than  on  Cnut,  who  had  his  army  alwa3r8 
ready  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  in  itself  that 
the  death  of  Eadmund  was  natural,  and  such  a  belief  is  in  no 
wav  contradicted  by  our  best  authorities.  But,  according 
to  a  report  which  obtained  extensive  belief,  he  died  by  the 
hand,  or  at  least  by  the  machinations,  of  Eadric.  The 
traitor,  or  some  kindred  wretch  in  his  employ,  slew  the 
King  and  brother  whom  he  had  so  often  betrayed,  and 
that  by  a  peculiarly  base  and  treacherous  form  of  assassina- 
tion.    That  Cnut  himself  had  a  hand  in  the  deed  is  an  •««»* 

*  See  Appendix  XX. 


Suspiciuns 
Eladric; 


Cnut. 
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,  oBAff.  T«  obvious  surmiso,  and  one  which  his  conduct  immcdiatel/ 
afterwards  cei-taiuly  does  not  belie.  But  no  Englifth  autho- 
rity hintfi  at  any  such  suspicion ;  the  only  writers  who 
attribute  the  murder  to  Cnut,  or  who  even  imply  that  he 
was  evor  accused  of  the  crime,  are  to  be  found  among'  the 
Danish  King's  own  countrymen.  But  whether  the  death 
of  Eadmund  was  ntitural  or  violent,  whether  Cnut  was  or 
was  not  the  instigator  of  the  murder,  if  mtirdcr  there  was, 
he  at  least  reaped  all  the  advantage  of  the  opportune  end  of 
his  former  rival  and  now  sworn  brother.  The  uninterrupted 
8ucc«?ssion  of  the  West-Saxon  Kings,  of  the  English 
Emperors  of  Britain,  had  now  come  to  an  end.  Tlie 
remains  of  the  last,  and  one  of  the  noblest,  of  that  great 
line  were  carried  to  the  common  sanctuary  of  Briton  and 
Englishmen,  and  the  body  of  liladmund  Ironside  was  laid 
by  that  of  his  grandfather  Eadgar  in  the  great  minster  of 

XwlmuDd'fl  Glastonbury.'  In  later  times,  through  all  the  rcoonstruo- 
tions  of  that  wonderful  pile,  the  memor)'  of  the  hero  of 


Oluton 
■  hniy. 


Sherstoue  and  Assaudun  still  lived.  Till  men  arose  in 
whose  eyes  art,  history,  and  religion  were  alike  worthlees, 
he  held  a  worthy  place  among  a  galaxy  of  royal  tombs 
which  Winchester  or  Westminster  could  hardly  surpass.* 
Behind  the  high  altar,  in  his  own  chapel  as  a  canonized 
saint,  rested  the  Ixxly  of  Eadgar  the  Peaceful.  Before  the 
altar  lay  the  supposed  remains  of  the  legendary  Arthur  and 
his  still  more  legendary  Queen.  North  and  south  slept 
two  champions  of  England,  alike  in  name  and  in  glory. 
On  the  north  side  lay  Eadmund  the  Magnificent,  one  of 
the  brother  heroes  of  Brunaoburh,  the  conqueror  of  Scot 

^  Cbronn.  "  Hia  lio  Uff  on  QlEflUngftbyrig  mid  hia  eftldui  bsdor 
Eadgare." 

'  On  the  tilutODbary  tombs,  seo  WilUa,  Aroliitootunl  HUtorf  of  Obu. 
toabury^  p.  33.  The  original  burying-placo  of  Eadmunrl  waa  before  the 
high  dUr  (^'ill.  MalmH.  rle  Ant.  Glut.  Eocl.  ap.  Gale,  p.  306).  His  tomb 
iDiut  have  b«en  nmored  on  tbe  Invention  of  Arthur  in  the  time  of  Henry 
Ahe  Heoond, 
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and  Cumbrian  and  Northman,  the  deliverer  of  English  chap.  v. 
cities  from  the  heathen  yoke.  To  the  Bouth  lay  his  name- 
sake and  descendant,  as  glorious  in  defeat  as  in  yictory,  the 
more  than  equal  rival  of  the  mig-hty  Cnut,  the  man  who 
raided  England  from  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  the 
guardian  whose  heart  and  arm  never  failed  her,  even  if 
hifi  ear  lent  too  easy  credence  to  the  counsels  of  the 
traitor.^ 

'  *'D«  bellin  Tem  Regi»  £i!inun<li,  al  dc  fortttuilino  ujus,  nonne  luec 
Bcripta  aunt  io  bUtoruji  vctenim  cum  Iaud«  8uiuiu&  I "    H.  HqdI.  M.  H.  £. 

Sncb  a  mgn  as  Eadmtuiiret  was  uot  likely  to  he  tct^  fertile  in  docn- 
menu.  Mr.  Kemb]«'B  collection  contain*  one  charier  (Cix).  Dip),  iii.  369) 
of  "  Endmundiw  yESeling  R«K,"  granting  I»nd«  "  »it  Pegtwyrcftn  "  (Poii- 
kirk  Id  NortbamittoDBhirL-)  to  the  New  MinsUtr  At  Wincht^ter.  lut  *i.y\e, 
distiuclly  k-8s  turgid  than  that  uf  moBl  LaIid  docuniRnta  of  tlie  kbd,  may 
be  characteristic  t.^tbcr  of  the  umn  or  of  the  rircutuBt&uoeB  of  tho  time. 
Ha  point  of  time  wliert  Eladmund  was  nto«l  likely  to  be  cxcrciiunjj  ncU  of 
■OTflreignty  in  NortliauijitouHhiro  woulil  bu  in  lh«  autumn  of  ioj6,  be- 
twt!CD  the  battles  of  Otfoi-d  and  A^Miudun,  when  he  wtu  drawing  traop« 
ham  Liudwey  and  other  dint&iit  partu  of  the  Kingdom. 
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TSK  DANISH   KINGS   IN  ENGLAKD.^ 

1017-1043. 

I    HAVE  thought  it  right  to   uarrate  the  course  of . 
events  by  which  the  Daiiieh  power  was  established 
in   England   at   nearly  as   gi-eat  detail   as  I   purpose   to 
narrate  the   central   eveute  of  my  history.     The   Danish 

*  Our  iiuthoritiei  for  this  periotl  are  ucArly  the  same  m  tboM  for  the 
reign  of  iGtbelred.  Tho  Chroniclwi  and  Florence  are  «tiU  our  main  guidci^ 
find,  aa  Florence  draws  nearer  to  his  own  time,  he  more  commonly  tnserta 
independent  matter  which  ia  not  to  be  found  in  tbe  Chronioles.  We  hara 
the  Mune  aort  of  rapplonicutary  help  ad  hefore  from  cbo  seoontlary  Rngttih 
authorities,  the  later  and  the  l4>cal  n-rittjn.  We  have  the  same  hard  talk 
as  before  in  trying  to  reoonoile  the  English  aooounu  with  the  rsrious 
Soandinavl&n  sagits  and  chronicles.  The  Encomium  £mm»  becomes  of 
greater  importance,  but  it  must  atUl  be  used  with  caation,  ai  it  ts  clear  tlial 
the  wriitir,  though  contemporaiy,  was  deeply  prejudiced  and  often  very  lU- 
informed.  We  now  also  liegiti  tu  draw  our  first  help  trou  one  meet  Taluablo 
document,  the  con  torn  pDrar}*  Life  of  Eadwarii  the  Confessor,  pubUshod  by 
Mr.  Luard.  Tim  was  written,  between  the  years  1066  and  1074,  l^  ODft 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Godwine  and  bis  family,  and  it  Itelpt 
lu  to  many  facts  and  aspects  of  facts  wbicb  are  not  to  be  found  olsowhcve,  < 
But  the  most  important  point  with  regard  to  our  autburities  for  this  time 
is  that  we  must  now  cease  to  quote  the  English  CbroniclBS  as  one  work. 
The  differences  between  the  rarious  copies  now  begin  to  assume  a  real 
historical  importance.  The  narratives  often  differ  widely  from  each  oihec, 
and  ofleu  diiipUy  widely  different  ways  of  looking  at  men  and  things. 
They  show  that  something  very  tike  tlie  distinction  of  Whig  and  Tory  caa 
b«  traced  as  far  Imck  tut  the  ulevenlb  century.  I  pointeil  out  Iha  diflbrvoOf 
of  feeling  which  the  ditiereiit  Chronicles  display  with  regard  to  Oodwme 
in  a  paper  on  tlio  Earl's  Life  and  Death,  pubh^ed  in  the  Arcbseologioal 
Journal  for  1854-1855.  (The  substaneu  of  this  article  is  incorporated 
in  this  and  the  following  Chapter.)  Since  that  time  Mr.  Eaxle,  in  the 
IntriMiuction  to  his  "Two  of  tho  Saxon  Chronicles  Parallel."  lias  gone 
fally  anil  exhaustively  into  the  matter  from  hia  iKiint  of  view,  and  Iiai 
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and  Norman  Cooqaeets  are  so  doeelr  connected  with  one  aat.  n. 
another  as  eaiose  and  effect  that  the  historj  of  the  one 
ia  an  ftwwitial  port  of  the  kiitory  oC  the  other.     I  doit 
come  to  a  period  of  nineteen  yean  of  a  widely  differeot 
character.    Hie  reign  of  Cnot^  was,  as  reganU  Uie  IsleCbMwtir 
of  Britain,  aknoat  a  repetition  of  the  reign  of  Eadgar.  n^<tf 
Within  the  realm  of  England  itself  we  do  not  hear  of^"^ 
a  single  commotion.     And  the  forces  of  England  had  now 
but  seldom  to  be  employed  against  Celtic  enemies  within 
her  own  island.     One  Scottish  invasion  of  England,  one 
English  invasion  of  Wales,  make  up  nearly  the  sum  total 
of  the  warfare  of  this  reign  within  oar  own  seas.     There 
was  indeed  abimdimce  of  warfare  elsewhere  in  which  Eng- 
lishmen were  engaged.     But  the  details  of  Cnnt's  wors 
in  the  Scandinavian  North  arc  often  not  a  little  doabtlul, 
and,  even  if  they  were  far  better  ascertained,  they  would 
not  call   for  any  minute  attention  at   the   hands  of  an 

g(v«ii  what  Bwy  be  called  liitignpUse  of  the  varioiu  raeofdi  wUeh  u* 
ooouwmly  coufotuuled  naiier  the  idune  of  "  tbe  Saxon  Chraaid*.**  I  ahaO 
henaffcer  flaUow  Mr.  Earlc's  tKanencUtorc  (grounded  on  that  of  Jocelin. 
Beofvtary  to  Ardikdabop  Pwkcrt,  and  sliall  quote  tbea  •■  foUom.  The 
OHUMnpi  owmnotily  quoted  ae  "  C.  C.  C.  C.  dxidT."  I  quot«  as  the 
Wimthmirr  Cfaroniele.  For  oar  period  ihla  Chrottkle  oonUioi  oolj  a  few 
entriee  added  at  OastcrUuj.  "Cott.  Tib.  B.  L"  is  the  Jbin^m  Chrooide. 
the  only  one  bovtile  to  Godwine.  "Cod.  Tib.  B.  iv."  U  tbe  Wiiruiwtm 
Cbnmicle.  "  Bodl.  Land.  636  "  U  the  Ptterborougk  Cbnmicle,  etzDagly 
Godtrinnt.  (Thii  part  bowerer  waa  compoaed  at  Wimserter.  tbe  Chronicle 
being  tranMrU)ed  and  oontinoed  at  Peterborough.)  ■*  Cott.  Domit.  A.  riii.** 
ia  Ciatoiitry,  the  least  raloable  of  all,  bat  of  mor«  inportanoe  now  than 
in  earlier  timee. 

'  OltHt  or  Knmri,  to  one  sjrQaUe,  ia  this  Kioi^'a  tmu  name,  and  the  biat 
lAtin  form  is  Caulo,  accofding  to  the  unial  way  of  LatioIxiDg  ScsutdinaTiao 
naaiea  See  above,  p.  16^  Ttie  fonn  Caimttu  aoenu  to  bare  ariMai  from 
Pope  Paicbal  the  Secondi  ioabilitj  to  aay  Cnmt.  The  later  King  Ctiuty 
Uh  nppoaed  martyr,  wm  thcrefon  eanooiaed  by  him  a«  "^sanctoa  Canutua." 
See  .fthelnolh'ii  Life  of  Saint  Cnut,  empp.  It.  wl  xxxiii.  (Langebek,  iii. 
540,  383}.  The  writer,  on  Eof^ltah  monk  aettlcd  in  Deomarh,  thinks  the 
lengtbening  of  the  name  a  great  hoooor,  and  com[>aree  it  with  tbe  change 
from  Abnun  to  Abraham  ;  bat  be  fomcwbat  inconsistently  cute  down  hla 
ewa  nameto^ifiMCAHi. 


^H  ewa  nai 
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historian  either  of  England  or  of  Normandy.  After  Cnut's 
power  was  once  fully  established  in  England,  we  have  next 
to  no  purely  English  events  to  record.  Still  there  are  few 
periods  of  our  historj-  which  require  more  att^jntive  study. 
We  have  to  contemplate  tlie  wonderful  character  of  the 
man  himself,  his  almost  unparalleled  position^  the  general 
nature  of  his  government  and  policy,  A  few  particular 
events  which  directly  connect  English  and  Norraan  history 
will  also  call  for  special  examination.  Of  one  event,  mor 
important  than  all  in  its  results,  no  man  could  discern  the 
importance  at  the  moment  While  Cnut  sat  on  the  thronoj 
of  England,  William  the  Bastard  first  saw  the  light  at 
Falaise. 

The  remainder  of  the  period  contained  in  this  Chapter, 
taking  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  sons  of  Cnut,  is  of  a , 
dilTcrent  character.  The  reigns  of  those  two  worthless 
youths  were  short  and  troubled,  and  the  accounts  which 
wc  find  in  our  best  authorities  are  singularly  contra- 
dictoiy.  But  the  seven  years  between  the  dentil  of  Cnut 
and  the  election  of  Eadward  are  highly  important  in 
many  ways.  Several  men  who  were  to  play  tlie 
important  part  in  the  times  immediately  following,  men 
formed  under  Cnut,  hut  who,  while  he  Uved,  were  over- 
shadowed by  their  sovereign,  now  come  forth  into  full 
prominence.  Foremost  among  them  all  is  the  renowned^ 
name  of  Godwine,  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons.  These  reigns 
also  prepared  the  way  for  the  Norman  Conquest  in  a  most 
remarkablci  though  an  indirect  manner.  Tlie  great  scheme 
of  Cnut,  the  establishment  of  an  Anglo-Scandinavian  Em- 
pire, fell  to  pieces  after  his  death  through  the  divisions 
and  misgovernment  of  his  sons.  Harold  and  Harfhacnut 
disgusted  Englishmen  with  Banish  rule,  and  led  them  to 
fall  back  on  one  of  their  own  countrymeu  as  their  King. 
But  the  English  King  thus  chosen  proved  to  be,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  a  Frenchman,  and  his  French  tendencies 
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direcfclj  paved  the  way  for  the  coming  of  AVilliam.  Now  chap.  vi. 
it  is  not  likely  tliat  any  power  whatever  could  have  per- 
manently kept  all  Cnut's  crowns  upon  the  same  head. 
But  hod  hU  sons  been  at  all  worthy  of  him,  a  powerful 
dynasty',  probably  none  the  less  English  in  feeling  because 
Duiish  in  bloody  might  well  have  been  established  in 
Engbnd.  Under  such  a  dynasty  it  is  still  possible  that 
Enghind  might  have  been  conquered  in  the  "open  field. 
But  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  path  of  the  Conqueror 
should  have  been  made  ready  for  him  in  the  way  that  it 
actually  was  by  the  weakness  of  Eadward  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  foreign  favourites  with  whom  he  surrounded 
himself. 

r 

f      The  death  of  Eadmuud  left  Cnut  without  a  competitor.*  CnofB  po- 
He  had  already  been  twice  chosen  to  the  English  Crown  j  E»diiiund'» 
once  by   the  voice  of  the  Danish   host  on   the  death  of***^^' 

^^hifl  father  Swegen,^  and  a  second   time,  more  regularly,  10 14. 

^piiy  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  English  Witan  after  April, 
the  death  of  ^tbelred.^  He  was  also  most  probably  en- 
titled by  the  Treaty  of  Olney  to  succeed  to  the  dominions 
of  Eadmund.  lie  was  in  actual  possession  of  the  larger 
half  of  the  Kingdom.  But  Cnut^  if  valiant,  was  also 
wary ;    it   might   be   too    much,  especially  at   this  stage 

^m  of  his  life^  to  attribute  to  him  any  actual  shrinking  from 

*  Nothing  can  lie  mAile  of  Uie  unintelliffiVile  story  in  Snorro  (c  25  ;  lAing, 
U.  11,  and  nee  Appetifitx  VV),  according  to  which  the  sonn  of  JEtli«h«d 
•ad  Ennna,  Msistnl  bj  Olaf  of  Norway  nnd  hit  foFt«r-&ther  R&nc,  niAde 
fto  tOMUOOMsful  iitt«in|)t  upon  England  after  Radmund'a  death.  The  tale 
may  have  oruen  from  Bomo  confuaioa  with  tho  lat«r  att^tmpt  on  behalf 
of  tbo  ^tbelinffv  made  bj  Duke  Robert  of  KonDandy.  Snnrro  in  through- 
out, aa  we  ahall  oAea  have  occodon  (o  aee,  most  ill-inibrmed  on  English 
aAin.  Can  tkii  Jlane  be  the  ianM  aa  Banig,  whom  wo  6nd  an  Earl  of 
the  HagenetaB  twenty  yean  Uter  1 
1^       "  See  above,  p.  365.  '  See  above,  p.  378. 
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Uoodshod;  but  he  vrt&  at  least  fully  impressed  with  the 
value  of  oonstitntional  forms^  and  he  hod  no  widi  to  resort 
to  violence  when  his  purpose  could  1^  better  accomplished 
by  peaceful  means.  He  wiia  determined  to  be  Kiu^  of 
all  England;^  he  was  equally  delermined  not  to  parade 
the  right  of  conquest  oiFensively  before  the  eyes  of  his 
new  Bubjecta,  but  to  rest  his  claim  to  the  Crown  on  an 
authority  which  uo  man  could  gainsay.  He  aecordin^y 
assembled  the  Witan  of  all  England  in  London^-  no  duubt 
at  the  usual  Midwinter  festival.  Before  this  Assembly  the 
King  of  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians^  set  forth  his 
claim  to  the  Kingdom  of  Wessex  and  Kast-Anglia,  as  the 
designated  successor  of  Eadmund  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  Olney.  The  danger  lay  from  a  possible  competition,  not 
so  much  on  the  part  of  the  infant  children  of  Eadmund 
as  on  that  of  his  brothers.*  The  witnesses  of  the  Olney 
compact  wore  brought  forward  and  questioned  by  Cnut. 
They  affirmed  that  no  portion  of  the  Kingdom  had  ever 
been  assigned  to  the  brothers  of  Eadmund;  those  princes 
had  received  no  portion  during  his  life,  and  they  were 
entitled  to  no  right  or  preference  at  his  death.  As  for 
his  sonSj  Cnnt,  the  adopted  brother  of  Eadmund,  had 
been  named  by  him  as  their  guardian  during  their  mi- 
nority.'^ Cnut  was  then  formally  acknowlwlged  as  King 
of  all  England,  his  recognition,  it  would  seem,  being 
accompanied  by  a  formal  exclusion  of  the  brothers  and 
sons  of  Eadmund."     How  far   the  electors  acted  imder 

'  On  Cnut'g  apparently  ternU)nid  title,  9«e  Appendix  M. 

'  On  the  nccvm'um  of  Cnut  to  tlie  wlmli^  Klni-flimi.  «ee  Appendix  TT. 

*  I  borrow  the  titlt5  frvui  Florenou'H  deAoription  of  Cnut'R  non  Harold^ 
"  Rex  Mercinniiit  ot  Northhymbrnniin,"  in  recording  the  analo^us  event 
of  1037. 

*  On  tbo  brotb«r9  of  Eulinand  who  were  living,  te«  Appendix  SS. 

*  i*«e  ftlxive,  p.  394.  Mid  Ap|M.'niIix  "WVf. 
'  yi   1016.    "Frxtroii  ot  fltioB  Endiuundi  ooinino  deopoxBTunt,  eoaqus 

Regoa  OHM  negnvcniiit."     Cf.  tho  former  exclnMno  nf  tlie  whols  hoiue  of 
^thelred.     S»e  ftbova,  p.  378. 
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constraint,  wc  know  not;  but  it  itj  certain  that  no  act 
waa  ever  more  regular  in  point  of  form,  and  in  no  re- 
corded transaction  do  the  popular  principles  of  the  ancient 
En§flish  constitution  stand  forth  more  clearly.  The  usual 
compact^  bcfcwocn  King*  and  j)eople  was  gone  through, 
Tvith  a  fiirther  mutual  promise  on  the  part  of  Diincs 
and  English  to  forget  all  old  grudges.  Money  wasj  as 
a  matter  of  coui-se,  to  be  paid  to  the  Danish  army. 
The  new  King  was  crowned,  no  doubt  in  Saint  Paul's 
minster,  by  Archbishop  Lyfing.^  Measures  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  new  dynasty  were  taken.  With  regard  to 
the  JEtholing  Eadwig,  who  is  described  as  a  prince  of 
high  character  and  the  object  of  universal  esteem,  the 
jealousy  of  Cnut  was  not  satisfied  with  his  exclusion  from 
the  Crown.  A  decree  of  outlawry  was  passed  against 
him,  as  also  against  another  Eadwig,  who  is  unknown 
to  us,  except  that  he  bears  the  strange  title  of  King  of 
the  Churls.^  This  last  Eadwig  is  said  to  have  mude  his 
peace  with  the  King ;  but  Eadwig  the  jEtheling — so 
at  least  the  rumour  of  the  time  said — was  treacherously 
assassinated  by  Cnut^s  order  before  the  year  was  out. 

In  this  important  Gemot  a  division  of  England  was 
made  which  shows  how  thoroughly  the  new  King  already 
identified  himself  with  his  new  Kingdom.  It  is  clear 
from  the  whole  course  of  Cnut's  reign  that  of  all  his 
dominions  England  was  that  which  he  most  prized.  In 
the  midst  of  his  must  brilliitut  victories  England  was 
always  his  favourite  dwelling-place,  in  preference  alike 
to  his  native  Denmark  and  to  any  of  the  other  lauds 
'which  he  brought  under  bis  power.  In  the  enumeration 
of  his  titles  England  held  the  first  place.     England  was 
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*  Fl.  1017.    "  Fitdm  utliun  cimi  principlbua  ok  <mmi  popttlo  (see  Ap 
i-pAuilix  Q)  ipne,  et  ilti  cum  ip«o  percuaBerunt." 

•  8e«  Apjwndix  TT. 

'  On  the  twn  EadwigB,  we  Appendix  YY. 
D  d  2 
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his  home ;  she  was,  as  it  were,  the  love  of  his  youth ;  hep 
Crown  was  the  prize  which  he  had  won  with  his  own 
right  handj  when  he  had  as  jet  neither  inherited  the 
ancestral  royalty  of  Denmark  nor  extended  his  dominion 
over  Norwegians,  Swedes,  and  Wends.  And  he  not  only 
identified  himself  with  England ;  he  identified  himself  in 
a  special  manner  with  the  purely  Saxon  part  of  England. 
Already  King  of  the  Northumbrians  and  Mercians,  it 
would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  he  had  fixed  the  seat 
of  hie  sovereignty  in  his  own  half-Danish  realm,  and 
had  dealt  with  East-Anglia  and  the  Saxon  shires  as 
conquered  dependencies.  And  we  may  conceive  that  the 
future  history  of  England  might  have  been  different  in 
many  ways,  if  York  had  been  permanently  established  by 
Cnut  as  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom.  But  Cnut,  when 
once  chosen  King  by  the  Witan  of  all  England,  waa 
determined  to  fill  in  every  respect  the  i>osition  of  the 
Kings  of  the  English  who  had  l>een  before  him.  Those 
Kings  were  primarily  Kings  of  the  West -Saxons;  the 
other  English  Kingdoms  were  dependencies  of  the  West- 
Saxon  State.  They  had  gradually  been  more  or  leas 
closely  incorporated  with  the  dominant  realm,  but  tliey 
still  remained  distinct  governments,  each  with  its  own 
Ealdorman  and  its  own  Gemot.  This  form  of  administra- 
tion was  continued,  and  was  more  definitely  organized  by 
Cnut.  England  was  divided  into  four  great  governments, 
answering  to  the  fonr  most  powerful  and  permanent  among 
the  seven  ancient  Kingdoms.^  For  his  own  immediate 
ahare  he  reserved,  not  Northumberland  or  Mercia,  hut 
Wessex,   the  cradle  of  the   royal  bouse  which   he  had 


*  The  fourfold  divuioo  u  well  marked  in  ■  Chuter  of  ^tholrod  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iii.314),  whtoh  ii  uid  to  be  wltiietMod  by  Tbej^M  "vet^^vr  gv  of  West- 
Sexan,  ge  of  MjTcean,  go  of  Denon,  ge  of  Eagloa."  The  "  Dmhim"  Ii«« 
muat  mean  the  Northumbriaiu,  and  the  **  English,"  distiDcUvely  so  c«U«d, 
the  EMt-AiiglM 
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ipplantcd.  Over  the  others  he  ojiptn'ntftl  Earls,  a  title 
trhieh  now  thruu^hout  the  Kingdom  displaces  the  more 
ancient  name  of  EaKlormen.^  Thurlnll  obtained  or  le- 
tained  East-Aog-Iia.  Eric  the  King^s  brother-in-Iun-  \\-its 
ooafimied  in,  or  restored  to,  the  government  of  Northum- 
berland, nith  which  be  had  been  invested  a  year  before.^ 
Eadrio,  as  the  reward  of  his  treasons  and  murders,  was 
again  appointed  to  his  old  KaHdom  of  Moruia.  But  the 
signatures  to  the  Charters  t^ify  that  the  title  of  Earl 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  tlie«e  three  great  Viceroys. 
As  before  with  the  title  of  Ealdorman,  so  now  its  equi- 
valent Earl  was  the  title  borne  equally  by  the  governor  of 
an  ancient  Kingdom  and  by  the  subordinate  governor  of 
one  or  more  shires.^  We  can  trace  the  names  of  several 
such  Earls,  both  English  and  Danish,  through  the  Charters 
of  Cnnt's  reign.  And  among  tbcm  we  ma}'  discern,  as 
filling  a  marked  position  peculiar  to  lum£clf,  the  name  of 
one  who  was  presently  to  become  the  first  man  in  the 
English  Empire;  one  who  rose  to  power  by  the  favour  of 
strangers,  only  to  become  the  champion  of  our  land  ngninst 
Btnmgcrs  of  every  race;  one  who,  never  himself  a  King, 
was  to  be  the  maker,  the  kinsman,  the  father  of  Kings. 
From  an  early  stage  of  the  reign  of  Cnut  we  sec  a  high 
and  Bpecial  place  among  the  great  men  of  the  realm  filled 

tby  the  deathless  name  of  Godwine  the  son  of  Wulfnoth. 
We  feel  that  we  are  at  last  apprtKiching  the  real  centre 
of  our  history  when  we  introduce  the  name  of  the  great 
J. 
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'  Florvnoa  c&IU  'Hiurkill  an<I  Eric  Coni'tta,  Eadric  hlon«  D^s.  1 
eoDcutvc  that  Coma  is  meattt  to  tntut>Iat«  Eort,  auii  Dus  to  trmiulKto 
'oUornuM.  Prolnbly  Eadric  retained  tha  Englub  title ;  if  10,  it  wai 
Iti  last  ue  in  the  old  bnlf-kiogly  mom,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  iitia 
dkM  oat  altogether  fi-om  the  Chronicles,  though  it  still  oontinnet  to  btt 
mod  in  private  docuiuvnte,  and  ovou  in  Cnut*»  ouii  Lawv. 

•  8ett  above,  p.  377. 

*  Ro  wo  now  apply  the  titk-  of  Lord  Ltouti^ani — the  nvarost  modeni 
approach  to  the  ancient  Ealdonnan — tioth  to  the  Vtceruy  of  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  Irelimd  and  to  the  military  chief  of  a  single  coun^. 
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champion  of  England  against  Norman  inflnencej  the  fatlier 
of  the  King  who  dietl  as  her  champion  against  Norman 
invasion.  The  sudden  and  mysterious  rise  of  this  great 
man  is  one  of  Uie  most  strikiiig  features  of  our  history, 
and  his  origin  is  perhapH  the  most  obscure  and  difficult 
question  of  all  the  obscure  and  difficult  questiona  which 
our  history  presents.  With  no  certain  explanation  of  so 
singular  a  promuliun,  we  find,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Cnut,  Godwine,  an  Englishman,  whose 
parentage  and  whose  rank  by  birth  are  utterly  problema- 
tical, bulding  high  office  under  the  Danish  monarcli, 
honoured  with  a  matrimonial  connexion  with  the  royal 
house,  and  before  long  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  first 
subject  in  the  realm.  One  aooonnt  represents  him  as  a 
kinsman  of  the  traitor  Eudric;  another  makes  bim  the  sou 
of  a  churl,  seemingly  on  the  bordera  of  Gloucestershire 
and  Wiltshire,  who  won  tlie  favour  of  the  Danish  Earl 
Ulf  by  incidental  services  done  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Sher)*tone.'  Bnt,  whatever  was  his  origin,  it  is  clear  that 
his  advancement  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  of 
Cnnt  Among  the  foremost  men  of  his  newly  acquired 
Kingdom,  Godwine  recommended  himself  to  the  discerning 
conqueror  by  his  valour  in  war,  his  prudence  in  counsel,  his 
diligence  in  business,  his  eloquence  in  li^peec-h,  his  agreeable 
discourse  and  equable  temper.^  I  infer  that  (rodwine  bad 
distinguish e<l  himself  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  Eodmund, 
but  that  he  was  early  in  ofi*eriiig  his  allegiance  to  the 
conqueror.*     The  rank  of  Earl — with  what  jurisdiction  we 

*  On  the  origin  of  Qodwine,  see  AppeniKx  ZZ. 

'  Vita  Badw.  ap.  Luard,  p.  393,  "Quum  cumdlio  caatissuoun,  turn 
ballicu  rebiu  ab  iptio  lt«gB  prohattia  ckI  fltrtmuusimtiK.  Krat  rfunjae 
nKpram  SKiuiititiitM  tnm  cuiictm  r]ii»ii)  iptfi  Ro^n  grntiMiniiiH,  nwiiduo  laboria 
■Gcinfitu  incoiDparabilu^  jocundA  et  pimmptA  affabiliUite  omnibua  affiibiluL*' 
Preaently  he  i*  "  prafundtu  oloqiiio.'*  Willinm  of  Malmesbury  «1bo 
{li.  197)  sp«ak«  of  Oodwiiie's  eloquence;  "Horno  afl«otati  leporis,  ot  in* 
genae  geniilitit  Ud^uA  etoqiioni,  luiru*  dicoro,  minu  populo  penruadero 
quBc  plaoerenL"  '  Bm  Appendix  ZZ. 
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know  not — ^was  the  reward  of  theso  merits.    We  Gnd  him  ctux.  Tt 

hdMing-  that  dignity  in  the  second  year  of  CnuVs  i^lgOj' 

and  it  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  conferred  upon  him 

in  the  very  Gemot  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking. 

He  beoame  a  [>ersonal  favourite  with  the  King,  bigh  in 

liis  coufidencej  aud   he  soon  rose   to  g^reater  power  and 

dignity  still, 

Cnuf  fi  power  now  seemed   firmly  established ;   at  the  Onut'e 
same  time  he  thought  it  expedient  to  resort  to  more  than  ™jJh^*^ 
one  means  of  strcngtliening  it.     In  the  mouth  of  July  in  -*^'fpf"- 
this  year  he  contracted  a  marriage  which  is  one  of  the  July,  roiy. 
most  singular  on  record.     The  widow  of  ^thelred,  iElf- 
gifu-Emma,  was  invited  to  share  the   Englii^h   throne  a 
second  time,  and,  uothiug  loth,  she  came  over  from  Nor- 
mandy, married  the  new  King,  and  resumed  her  old  posi- 
tion as  Lady  of  the  English.'-     Fifteen  years  before,  she 
had  in  her  youth  crossed  the  sea  on  the   same   errand; 
now,  a  mature  widow,  she  gave  herself,  to   a  man  who 
was  much  younger  than  herself,  who  bad  overturned  the 
throne  of  her  first  husband,  and  had  driven  her  children 
into  banishment.     Cnut's  motives  for  this  singular  mar-  Motireg 
riage  are  not  vcrj-  apparent,  unless,  as  one  historian  sug-  iJ^rnagB. 
gestfi,  it  was  part  of  his   system   of  reconciliation.     He 
wished,  we  arc  told,  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  English, 
and  to  make  as  little  change  as  possible  in  the  appearance 
of  the  English  court,  by  exhibiting  in   her  old  place   a 
Lady  to  whom  they  were  accuHtomed,^     But  this  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Emma  enjoyed  a  popularity  among  the 
English,  which  the  foreign  woman,  the  cause  of  so  many 
evils,  was  not  likely  to   have  won.     If  a  connexion  with 
the  ducal  house  of  Normandy  was  all  that  Cnut  aimed 

'  8ee  Ai>p«ndix  AAA. 

*  On  tho  marrui^  ofCnni  and  Emmn,  aee  Appeudix  BBB. 
'  Will.  M«lmB.ii.  i8i.  "  Ut,duinconaueUe  dominie  dererreutolaecjuituii, 
miniiii  Piuaonmi  tnuifiirareut  UDperimu." 
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caup.  VI.  at,  a  marriage  with  one  of  Duke  Richard's  danghtera  would 
have  seemed  a  more  natural  alliance  for  the  young  con- 
queror than  a  marriage  with  their  dowager  annt.  But  it 
is  possible,  after  aU,  that  personal  preference  may  really 
have  led  to  this  strange  match.  There  is  some  slight 
leoson  to  think  that  Cniit  and  Emma  may  have  met  for 
the  purposes  of  negotiation  during  the  siege  c^  London.* 
And  Emma,  though  much  older  than  Cuut,  may  still  have 
retained  much  of  the  beaut}'  which  won  her  the  title  of  the 
Oem  of  the  Normans.-  The  marriage  was,  after  all,  leas 
strange  than  one  which  had  scandalized  the  Weat-Frankish 
court  two  generations  earlier.  Eadgiiii,  the  dau^ter  of  ^ 
Eadward,  the  sister  of  /Ethelstan,  the  widow  of  Charles, 
the  mother  of  Lewis,  had,  when  already  a  grandmother  of  ] 
951.  some  standing,  eloped  with  the  young  and  handsome  Count 
Herbert,  and  had  pregent*?d  two  half-brothers  to  her  royal 
Bon.'  At  any  rate,  whatever  may  have  been  Cnut's  motive 
in  his  marriage  with  the  royal  widow,  it  is  certain  that  at 
the  time  of  his  forming-  this  more  exalted  connexion  he  was, 
like  so  many  of  the  Norman  Dukes,  already  hampered  by  an 
earlier  connexion  of  that  ambiguous  kind  of  which  I  have 
C&at*B  n-  often  spoken.^  Cnut  had  already  taken  as  his  concubine 
jatgUi,  of  or  Banish  wife,  jEIfgifu  of  Northampton,  the  daughter 
^f'^^'^P-  of  .^fhelm  the  murdered  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians. 
By  her  Cnut  believed  himself  to  be  the  father  of  two  sons, 
Harold  and  Swegen,  who  after  his  death  succeeded  to  two 
of  his  Kingdoms.  But  scandal  affirmed  that  neither  of 
them  was  n-ally  of  royal  birth.  The  barren  *Elfgifu  sac-' 
Msnvely  passed  off  on  her  confiding  husband  or  lover  two 
children  whom  she  affirmed  to  be  their  common  oflspiii^, 
but  of  whom  Swegen  was  in  truth  the  son  of  a  priest  and 

»  8«  AppendU  W. 

'  Hm.  Unnt.  M.  H.B.  75  a  A.     *•  Kmiu,  Normanoram  (i * 

>  Flod.  A.  951  ;  Ricbor,  ii.  101  ;  Palfrmre^  u.  619.     Lnm  htmwitf 
«osb  yiwimi  ihMi  Im  wtU  Gnbmg^  duigbtcr  o€  Henry  tha  Fowlw  ud  | 
widow  of  QUb«t  a<  LolWingift.  *  Sm  AppMifix  BBB. 
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Harold  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  .£lfj;;ifu  was  certuiUy  cbav.  tl 
living  at  the  time  of  Cnut's  maxriagc  with  her  namesake; 
whether  either  of  her  suppoeed  sons  was  bora  after  that 
date  is  not  ao  clear.  But  it  was  probably  the  existence  of 
one  or  other  of  these  children  which  made  Emma  stipulate, 
as  she  is  said  to  have  done,  that  the  throne  should  pass  to 
Cant's  children  hy  her,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  by  any 
other  wife.  The  Kiug  agreed,  no  doabt  only  so  far  as  he 
constitutionally  could ;  the  marriage  took  place,  and  was 
blessed  with  the  births  of  Harthacnut  and  Gunhild. 
£mma  seems  to  hare  utterly  foi^tten,  not  only  the 
memory  of  ^'Ethelred,  but  the  existence  of  her  children 
by  him ;  her  whole  atTection  was  transferred  to  the  young 
Danish  ECing  and  to  the  children  whom  she  bore  to  him. 

Tlie  marriages  of  Emma  would  seem  to  have  required 
a  blood-bath  as  their  necessary  attendant.  Her  bridal 
with  j£thelred  was  atmost  immediately  followed  by  the 
great  massacre  of  the  Danes,'  and  her  second  bridal  with 
Cnut  was  followed  in  the  like  sort,  if  not  by  an  actual 
massacre,  yet  by  a  considerable  slaughter  of  Englishmen 
who  were  felt  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Danish  monarch. 
Hie  whole  course  of  the  year  was  marked  by  executions 
and  banishments.  The  ^tbeling  Eodwig,  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  Cnut's  possible  competitors,  was  removed  as  we 
have  seen.^  The  rumour  of  his  assassination  at  least  im-  PueorUw 
plies  his  death  during  the  year  in  some  shape  or  other.  .iJ'th^red* 
Of  the  other  sons  of  iEthelred's  first  marriage  we  can  give 
no  account,  except  of  those  who  seem  to  have  been  already 
dead.  His  children  by  Emma  were  safe  in  Normandy, 
and  they  did  not  come  back  to  England  with  their  mother. 
The  romantic  marriage  of  Eadmund  Ironside  with  £atd- 
gyth  the  widow  of  Sigeferth  ^  had  given  him  two  sons, 

*  Seo  Above,  p.  311.  *  See  abore,  p,  403. 

'  Soe   ftboTfl,  p,  371.      Albflric  of  Troia-Fontune«   (51)   makes  ifaem 
children  of  Kadwig. 


THE  DAUISH    KINGS   IK    ENGLAND. 

CHAP.  VI.  ICadmund  and  Pladward,  who  were  of  course  mere  babes, 
and  who,  from  the  date  of  their  mother's  marriage,  would 
Tlie  DUOS  of  seem  to  have  beeu  twins.  These  children  were  now  sent 
wnt  to  out  of  the  Kingdom.  The  scandal  of  the  time  u6Grmed 
^'^pjj"'  that  Eadric,  the  common  author  of  all  evil,  counselled 
to  Hun-  their  death.^  Cnut  shrank  from  the  shame  of  filaying" 
them  in  Euglaud,  bat— according  to  one  version,  by  the 
axlvice  of  Emma^ — he  souglit  means  to  have  them  jmt 
out  of  the  way  in  some  distant  land.  liis  half-brother, 
Olaf  or  James,  the  son  of  his  mother  Sigrid,''  now  reigned 
over  Sweden.  To  him  he  sent  the  babes,  begging  him  to  ■ 
put  them  to  death.  The  Swede,  a  zealous  propagator  of 
Christianity  in  his  own  dominions,*  abhorred  the  crime, 
but  stood  in  fear  of  his  brother's  power.  He  therefore 
sent  the  children  to  the  King  of  the  Hungarians,  the 
sainted  Stephen,^  to  be  saved  alive  and  brought  up.  Both 
lived,  and  one  will  ajipcar  again  in  our  history,  to  become 
the  source  through  which  the  old  kingly  blood  of  Wessex 
found  its  way  into  the  veins  of  the  later  rulers  of  England 
and  Scotland. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  1 017. 

'  Thu  rumour  a  preserved  by  Bromton,  907.  llon^  Broniton'a  autiio> 
rity  ia  m  low  u  anytbiog  cad  be,  the  trait  is  ohar&ct«risticj  mu)  asToun 
of  a  coiibemporaiy  scaodiil-iuoa^r. 

'  Sigrid,  widow  of  Eric  the  Victorioug,  and  mother  of  Oliif  of  Sweden, 
waa  luntlier  of  Cout  by  her  Hecond  caarnngo  with  Swegcu.  J.  Magt^ 
Hint.  Gotfa.  xrii,  17,  18  (Rome,  1554).  OUf  died  in  iot8.  Swedish 
tradition  says  mnoh  of  his  frieiuJahlp  and  hereditary  Alliance  with  Kngland, 
eepeciiOly  wiJi  King  "MUdrodua"  or  "  Etdrudua,"  of  all  which  I  find  no 
truoe  in  English  history. 

*  Adam  Brem.  ii.  50,  f  6. 

*  Kloronce,  followed  by  Roger  of  Wcndover,  calls  the  Ilangariau  King 
SolomoD.  But  Solomon  did  not  bugin  to  reign  till  loCj.  Stephen  died  in 
1038.  "niwrucz.  Chmn.  Hung.  c.  xxxir,;  Scriptt.  Rer.  Hung.  (Wien  1746), 
p.  98.  The  Chronicles  at  ibis  st^e  are  silent  on  the  matter,  but  t)ie 
poem  in  the  WorcMter  Chronicle  ander  1057  sa^a  that  Cnut  sent  Eadward 
*'on  Ungorland  to  beewicano" — Sweden  i«  not  mentioned.  Adam  of 
Bromeo  (ii.  51) gives  them  another  refuse  ;  "in  Ruxmam  ezsUio  damnftti." 
Bo  Karamsiu.  Ulst.  de  Rusaie,  iL  48. 
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The  jEtheling  Eadwig,  whatever  waa  his  fate,  clearly  chat,  »l 
did  not  die  by  any  judicial  sentence.  But  the  Christmas  E^e«*»oM 
Gemut  of  this  year,  held  in  London/  was  accompanied  by  Chriatmiii 
the  deaths  of  several  men  of  high  rank,  some  of  whom  at  1017. 
leastf  whatever  niuy  have  been  tlieir  ^uilt  or  innocencej 
Boem  to  have  died  in  a  more  regular  way  by  the  hand 
of  the  executioner.  These  were  j£theUveard,  the  son  of 
jEthelmajr  distingniished  as  the  Great  j^  Brihtric,  the  eon 
of  i£]f  heah  of  Devonshire,  and  Northman,  the  son  of  the 
Ealdorman  Leofwine.  ITiis  last  name  introduces  us  to 
a  fiEunily  which  was  to  play  a  most  important  part  in 
the  times  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.^  Of  Leofwine  personally  we  know 
nothing ;  his  son  Northman  is  said,  on  the  most  suspieioua 
of  all  authorities,*  to  have  been  a  special  follower  of  Eadric. 
As  the  whole  family  wore  hi^h  in  rank  iu  Eodric's  Earl- 
dom, and  as  the  fate  of  Northman  and  that  of  Eadric 
are  connected  in  oar  accounts,  the  statement  is  probable 
enough  in  itself.  One  thing  is  plain,  that  Northman's 
offence,  whatever  it  was,  was  something  wholly  personal 
to  himself  and  in  no  way  extended  to  his  family. °  This 
£ict,  together  with  the  advancement  of  Oodwinc,  should 
be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Whatever  was  the  juRtice  or 
injustice  of  these  executions,*^  they  were  at  least  no  part 
of  any   deliberate   plan    for    exterminating    the   English 


'  SoFloreiioo;  "in  nativluis  Domini,  cam  esset  Lundonin."  Adiflsreoi 
onlor  of  evenU  might  perhaps  be  inferred  from  tbu  Chronidea  ;  but  Florenoe 
ii  doftriy  more  curcful  in  hid  amini^cmcnt  in  Ouh  pl^ce. 

*  "  MfMaatrM  p«s  grcatan,"  e^y  tlig  AbiiiRdoo,  Woroestor,  and  Peter- 
boroa^  anualista.  What  »ort  uf  i^reatncm  is  implied  T  Thii  may  be  the 
jBthelweard  who  ia  said  to  have  faile/l  to  alay  Eodvig ;  but  tliia  ^thel- 
weard  and  thia  j£thelnuer  must  b«  di^tinguuihed  from  the  rent  or  HU|ipOMd 
brolhan  of  Eadric.  Ho  Bribtric  mut  bo  diatioguiiibod  from  tbu  Brihtrio 
oftb*  jaar  1009. 

"  B«a  Appendix  CCC. 

'  PsGudo- Ingulf,  ap.  Galo,  1.  57.  '  See  below*  p.  415. 

*  Florence  (lot;)  assorti  their  injus^ce  ;  Ibo  viotim«  died  "  siue  colpft." 
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CHAP.  VI.  nobility  and  substituting  Danes  in  their  place.'     We  shaJI 

soon  Bee  that  the  polic}'^  of  Cnut  led  him  in  an  exactly 

opposite  course. 

Trwtnwnt       Tlie  new  Kin^  however  tept  a  earefhl  eye  on  all  who 

in-law  of     ^^^-  ^"  »"y  ^^fly  connected  with  the  English  royal  family. 

■Sthelml.  ij^g  gons-in-law  of  ^thelred  aeem  to  have  awakened  the 

suspicions  of  Cnut  almost  as  strongly  as  his  sons.     Of  the 

daughters   of  ^thelred  three  were  certainly  married,  to 

Eadnc,  to  IThtred,   and    to  an  unknown  jEthelstan.*     A 

fourth  )9  said  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Ulfcytel^  and  to 

have   passed    with    his  East-Anglian    government   to   the 

Dane  Thurkill.     All  these  pereons  were  gradually  got  rid 

of  by  death  or  banishment,     ^thelstan  and  Ulfcj'tel  bad 

had  the  good  fortune  to  die  in  open  battle.    We   have 

already  seen  how  easily  Cnut  was  led  to  consent  to   the 

death  of  Uhtred,^  and  we  shall  presently  see  ThurkiU  him- 

selfj  to  whom  Cnut  in  a  great  measure  owed  his  Crown, 

Eaaric  pot  driven  into   banishment.     The  remaining   son-in-law   of 

ChriBtmu   -^thelred,  the  infamous  Endric,  met  the  reward  of  all  his 

'*"?•  crimes  in  this  same  Christmas  Gemot.     So  short  a  time 

had   he   enjoyed   the   dignity  which  he  had    retained   or 

recovered  by  so  many  treasons.    That  he  was  put  to  death 

at  this  time  is  certain,  but  tbat  is  nearly  all  that  can  be 

said.     The  renoWTi,  or  rather  infamy,  of  his  name  drew 

special  attention  to  his   end,  and  the  retributive  justice 

which  lighted   on  the  traitor  became  a  ^vourite  subject 

of  romance.*     The  immediate  cause  or  pretext  of  his  death 

can  hardly  be  ascertained ;  but  the  feelings  of  Cnut  towards 

him  may  easily  be  guessed.     Eadric,  notwithstanding  all 

'  Am  Dr.  Lappenberg  (ii.  aoo)  leedou  to  thinks  on  the  strength  of  ft 
pa—gg  in  the  RaoiKy  HUtor;,  c.  84.  If  tliii  be  the  oecesiory  me.ining 
of  the  Ramsey  writer,  hU  auibori^  is  very  iiaiaU  on  sach  a  point,  and  tlt« 
general  coune  of  Cnut'ti  conduct  louka  quite  the  other  way. 

'  Bee  Appendix  SS. 

'  Soe  above,  p,  376. 

*  On  Uie  diflereot  rcnioiM  of  the  tale,  see  Appendix  DDD. 
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liis  crimes,  was  nn  Englishman  ot*  the  hig^hcst  rank  ;  in  the  chap.  ti. 
absence  of  available  male  ht-irs,  his  marriage  made  him  in  farhU** 
Bome  sort  the  nearest  represeiitaiive  of  the  royal  hoaee ;  ««utii>ii. 
the  very  success  of  his  repeated  villanies  shows  that  he 
must,  somehow  or  other,  have  obtained  the  lead  of  a  con- 
siderable party.  In  all  these  characters  he  was  dangerous ; 
Cnut  must  have  felt  that  a  mau  who  had  so  often  betrayed 
his  former  masters  would  have  just  as  little  scrupln  about 
betraying  liim  ;*  he  could  hardly  avoid  confirming  htm  in 
his  Earldom  in  the  Assembly  of  the  former  winter,  but 
he  had  doubtless  already  made  up  his  mind  to  seize  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  destroy  him.  We  may  believe  that 
Cnut,  as  we  are  told  in  most  versions  of  the  story,  gave 
himself  out  as  the  a^-cnger  of  his  adopted  brother ;  but  the 
removal  of  the  arch-traitor  was  a  step  which  prudence,  as 
prudence  was  understood  by  Cuut  at  that  stage  of  his 
reign,  called  for  fully  as  much  as  justice. 

The  character  and  career  of  Eodric,  like  those  of  ^Ifric,  Chancier 
his  predecessor  in  office  and  in  crime,-  form  one  of  the  p„cc  ^f 
standing  puzzles  of  history.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  *^°"°* 
the  motives  for  such  constant  and  repeated  treasons  on  the 
part  of  one  who  had,  solely  by  royal  favour,  risen  from 
nothing  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state.     It  is  equally 
difficult  to  understand  by  what  sort  of  fascination  he  could 
have  found  the  means  either  to  work  his  treasons  or  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  suffered  by  them.     That  both 
his  crimes  and  hia  influence  have  been  much  exaggerated 
is  highly  probable.     It  is  likely  enough  that  he  has  been 
made  the  scape-goat  for  many  of  the  sins  both  of  other 
individuals  and  of  the  whole  nation.     A  tendency  of  this 
sort  to  lay  all  blame  upon  some  one  man  is  not  uncommon 

'  So  FIi>reuce  ;  "  Quiu  tlinebat  iDiiidiia  &b  eo  BliqiiAn<lo  circiimvcnrri, 
fllcat  Uomini  iui  priores  zE),'elredti8  et  Eaduiondus  frequenter  sunt  ciroum* 
vcnti." 

*  See  al>OTe,  pp.  177,  32.^. 
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in  history.  Thus  in  our  Norman  history  we  liave  seen  all 
the  mischief  that  happened  attributed  at  one  time  to  Ar- 
nulf  of  Flanders,  and  at  another  to  Theobald  of  Chartres.' 
But  exagf^eration  of  this  kind  must  have  had  some  sub- 
stantial ground  to  go  upon.  Without  necessarily  believing 
that  Eadric  personally  wrought  all  the  countless  and  in- 
explicable treasons  which  are  laid  to  his  charge,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  men's  minds,  and  that  that 
influence  was  always  exerted  for  evil.  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  crimes  attribnted  to  him  fall  into  two  classes. 
His  treasons  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  Sherstone  and  at 
Aseandun,  were  wrought  openly  in  the  sight  of  two  armies, 
and,  asserted  as  they  are  by  contemporary  writers,  we  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  accept  them.  But  there  is  another 
class  of  charges  which  do  not  rest  on  the  same  linn  grotmd. 
Such  are  his  supposed  share  in  the  deaths  of  Eadmund  and 
Eadwig,  his  advice  to  destroy  the  children  of  Eadmund, 
and  other  eases  where  bis  counsel  is  said  to  have  led  to 
various  crimes  and  mischiefs,  or  to  hare  thwarted  the 
accomplishment  of  wise  and  manly  purposes.  Some  of 
these  charges  are  not  found  in  our  best  authorities,  and, 
of  those  wliich  are,  some  may  well  be  merely  the  surmises 
of  the  time,  going  on  the  general  principle  that,  whenever 
any  mischief  was  done,  Eadric  must  needs  be  the  doer  of 
H.  Tlie  annalists  could  not  well  be  mistaken  as  to  Eadric's 
conduct  on  the  field  of  Assandun ;  they  might  easily  be 
oiistaken  as  to  any  particular  piece  of  advice  said  to  have 
been  given  by  him  to  .^thelred,  to  Eadmund,  or  to 
Cnut.  In  these  cases  their  statements  prove  little  more 
than  the  universal  belief  that  Eadric  was  capable  of  every 
wickedness.  But  that  universal  belief,  though  it  proves 
little  as  to  this  or  that  particular  action,  proves  eveiy- 

'  Sea  ftbore,  pp.  304,  «^3. 
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thing  as  to  Eadriv's  general  character.  Afler  making 
every  needful  deduction,  enough  remains,  not  only  to 
brand  the  name  of  Eadric  nrith  in&myj  but  to  brand  it 
with  infamy  of  a  peculiar  kind,  which  holds  him  up  as 
a  remarkable  atudy  of  human  character  as  well  for  the 
philosopher  ae  for  the  historian.  We  have  much  more 
both  of  crime  and  of  sorrow  to  go  through  in  the  course 
of  our  history ;  it  is  at  loast  some  comfort  that  no  sinner 
of  the  peculiar  t}'pe  of  Eadric  will  ooour  again. 

By  the  death  of  Eadric  his  Earldom  of  Mercia  became 
vacant.  It  was  most  probably  conferred  on  Loofwine,  the 
father  of  the  slain  Northman,  who  had  apparently  hitlierto 
held  Uie  Ealdorraanship  of  the  Hwiccas  under  the  superior 
rule  of  Eadric*  And  an  Earldom  held  by  Northman,  pro- 
bably that  of  Chester,  is  said  to]  have  been  conferred  on 
his  brother  Leofric,  who  some  years  later  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  government  of  all  Mercia. 

The  next  year  wo  hear  of  a  fleet  of  thirty  ])irat€  ships 
seemingly  coming  to  attack  England  being  cut  off  by  Cnut. 
Thus,  as  a  contemix>rary  writer  says,  he  who  had  once  been 
the  destroyer  of  the  land  had  now  become  its  defender,* 
In  the  same  year  a  heavy  Dancgeld  was  paid,  doubtless 
that  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  treaty  between 
Cnut  and  Eadmund  at  Ohiey.^  London  paid  ten  thousand 
five  himdrcd^  i)ounds,  and  the  rest  of  England  paid  seventy- 
two  thousand,  Tliis  is  something  like  a  measure  of  the 
position  which  the  great  merchant  city  held  in  the  Kiug- 

'  800  Appendix  OCC, 

'  Thiatiuar.  viH.  5.  *'  In  AngHi  triginta  narium  habitAtore*  p\nA»  » 
Re^  eoniib,  8ueniii  Regis  titio,  Deo  gratiua,  ooclsi  sunt :  et  qui  priufl  oum 
p&tre  hujus  crat  invoM^r  et  amidutu  destructor  pniriiieue,  ouno  loltu  iiedit 
defensor,  ut  Id  LibvcL)  LaniliMUs  arenu  culloro  rocuiii.'* 

'  It  took  iMiTTiQ  time  tu  collect  these  tnrge  sums.  Tlins  the  Dftne^ld 
vot«d  in  101 1  wAJtpaid  in  loia.     See  above,  pp.  348-353. 

*  £  1 0500,  Moonling  to  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chroniclei  and  Flo- 
rence. £t  1000,  according  to  tlie  Puturborrrugh  and  Canterbury  Chronicler. 
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dom.  Cuut  was  thus  able  to  sattgfy  the  claims  of  bis  ileetj 
and  he  now  retained  only  forty  ships  in  his  pay,  sending 
the  rest  back  to  Denmark.  The  crews  of  the  ships  thus 
retained  seem  to  have  been  the  germ  of  the  famous  force  of 
the  Thingmeit  or  liousecarUj  of  whom,  and  of  the  peculiar 
legislation  which  affected  them^  I  shall  presently  have  much 
to  say.  This  same  year  a  Witenagemot  was  held,  which 
marks  an  era  in  the  reign  of  Cnut,  and  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  winding  up  of  the  severities  which 
almost  necessarily  followed  upon  the  conquest.  A  large 
body  of  the  chief  men  of  both  nations,  Danish  and  English^ 
assembled  at  Oxford,  the  town  where  a  like  assembly,  three 
years  before,  had  been  dishonoured  by  the  murder  of  Sige- 
ferth  and  Morkere.*  Danes  and  English  alike  united  in 
a  decree  for  the  observance  of  the  Laws  of  King  Eadgar.^ 
This  is  the  first  time  that  we  hare  met  with  this  formula 
in  Englandj  though  we  have  already  come  across  it  in 
Norman  history,  when  Cnut's  g^ndfather  Harold  is  said 
to  have  restored  the  Laws  of  Rolf.'  It  lias  liere  the  same 
meaning  which  it  has  in  earlier  and  in  later  examples;  the 
renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Eadgar  has  the  same  meaning  as 
the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of  Rolf  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
I^Vench  from  Normandy,  as  the  renewal  of  the  Laws  of 
Cnut  after  the  expulsion  of  Tostig  from  Northumberland, 
as  the  often  promised  and  ofU'n  evaded  renewal  of  the  Laws 
of  Eadward  in  the  days  of  the  Norman  Kings  of  England. 
It  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  princes  spoken  of  were 
specially  looked  on  as  lawgivers.  Eadgar  and  Cuut  had 
undoubtedly  some  claim  to  that  title,  but  we  kuow  not  that 
Rolf  had  any,  and  Eadward  certainly  had  none,     fiat  the 


*  See  ftbove,  p.  370. 

'  The  Abingdon  Clirontcle  has  only,  "  And  Dene  and  Engle  wonlon 
MFinnuele  Kt  OxnafnnU."  Ttw  Worcester  Annalist  maVcM  the  important 
addilion,  "  to  Eadg^res  1a^."  So  Florence  ;  "  Angli  et  Diuu  apud  Oxtui*- 
fordara  de  lege  Ke)p8  Eadgar!  tenvndA  Concordes  sunt  effecti." 

*  See  above,  p.  117. 
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demand  does  not  refer  to  Codes  of  Law  issued,  or  supposed  chap.  vi. 
to  be  issued,  by  any  of  these  princes.    The  cry  is  really,  as 
&n  ancient  writer  explains  it/  not  for  the  Laws  which  such 
a  King  enacted,   but   for  the  Laws  which  such   a  King 
observed.     It  is  in  fact  a  demand  for  good  government  in 
a  time  of  pust  or  expected  oppression  or  maladministration. 
It  is,  as  in  this  case,  a  demand  that  a  foreign  King  should 
take  the  best  of  his  native  prcdeceseors  as  his  model.     The 
name  of  the  last  King  who  has  left  behind  hini  a  reputa- 
tion for  just  and  mild  government  is  taken  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  just  and  mild  government.    The  people  in  effect 
demand,  and  the  King  in  effect  promises,  that  his  govern- 
ment ^hall  be  as  good  as  that  of  the  popular  hero  whose 
name  is  put  forward.     Now,  with  a  foreign  conqueror  for 
their  King,  with  the  ancient  royal  house  reduced  to  a  few 
exiled  children,  with  the  flower  of  tlie  ancient  nobility  cut 
off  in  the  carnage  of  Assandun,  Englishmen  looked  back 
with  yearning  to  the  days  of  their  native  rulers.   The  reign 
of  ^thelred  was  a  time  which  the  national  memory  would 
be  glad   to  deal  with  as  a  blank.      English  imagination  The  me- 
leaped  back  to  the  glorious  and  happy  days  of  the  Peacefid  Eadgar 
Basileus,  when  Englishmen  beat  their  swords  into  plough-  J^J-''^*^!* 
shares   and    their   spears   into   pruniug-hooks,   when    the  English 
mountains  brought  peace  and  the  little  hills  righteousness,  puci. 
when  the  Lord  of  Wessex  could  boast  that,  within  the  four 
seas  of  Britain,  all  Kings  fell   down  before   him  and  all 
nations  did  him  8er\'ice.    And  the  name  of  Eadgar  was  one 
wliich  would  bo  harilly  less  acceptable  to  the  Danes  than  to 
the  English  themselves.     When  their  King  was  more  and 
more  throwing  off  the  feelings  of  a  conqueror,  when  he  was 

'  WiUuun  of  MiUiutMbur;  hiu  a  rflniftrkablo  pusa^o  lo  tbu  effect ; 
"  OmoM  emin  leges  ah  aDtiquifl  Kegibuii,  et  nuLxime  nb  aotooowcn  tioo 
Ethelre()ollitu,HubmtenDiiuitiono  regis  luulctK  {>er|)utui«tt)iu(>oribuBf>b8er- 
Tiri  pzvcepit  [Cnuto]  ;  in  quanim  cuatodiun  etivn  nunc  tempore  bi>uurum 
Mib  nomine  Regis  Edwardi  joratur^  non  quod  ille  stAtuerii,  aed  quud 
obMirArit."  (ii.  $  185.) 
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CHAP.  VI.  more  and  more  closely  identifying  himself  with  the  realm 
which  he  had  won,  whon  the  Earld  and  Tliegns  of  the  con- 
quered land  stood  around  his  throne  on  a  perfect  level  with 
the  proudeet  of  their  conqnerors,  when  the  mass  of  the 
victorious  army  had  just  been  sent  away  to  their  own  homes, 
the  Danish  followers  of  Cnut  mi^ht  well  tremble,  not  only 
for  their  supremacy  over  the  vanquished  English,  but 
almost  for  their  equality  with  them.  To  them  the  name  of 
Eadgar  may  well  have  represented  a  prince  who  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  a  great  measure  by  Danish  swords,  who,  while 
he  defended  his  island  against  Danish  invasions,  did  full 
justice  to  the  Dane  within  his  own  realm,  who  guaranteed 
to  his  Danish  subjects  every  right  that  tliey  could  desire, 
nnd  whose  fondness  for  them,  among  other  strangers,  was 
the  only  fault  with  which  Englishmen  could  reproach  him.* 
Danes  and  Englishmen  therefore  united  in  looking  back  to 
Eadgar  as  the  ideal  of  royalty,  and  in  demanding  of  their 
common  sovereign  that  he  should  take  that  incomparable^ 
example  as  the  model  of  his  government.  Men  of  both 
nations  looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  Eadgar,  as  in 
after  days  the  Northumbrians,  groaning  ttndcr  tlie  tyranny 
of  Toetig,  looked  back  to  the  happy  days  of  Cnut  himself 
Contmt  and  demanded  tlie  renewal  of  his  Law.  They  looked  buck 
Cnutud  t<"  them,  as  Englishmen  under  the  Norman  yoke  looked 
mnJUwt.  ^'*"*^  *^  ^^^  happy  days  of  Eadward,  and  put  forth  the  vain 
demand  that   their   foreign   lords  should    rule   them,   not 

E  merely  according  to  the  same  formal  enactments,  but  in  the 

same  spirit  of  justice  and  mercy  in  which  the  royal  saint 
was  held  to  have  ruled.  That  prayer  was  not,  and  could 
not  he,  granted,  till  the  swords  of  Robert  Fit^walter  and 
Simon  of  Montfort  won  back  for  us  more  than  the  Laws 


*  6oe  abore,  p.  65. 

■  "  IncomiNumbtlii  VimAgmrat,"  myt  Cntit  in  hfi  Gbutoabufy  Clurt«r. 
which,  if  vpuriouB,  u  nuuk^  l.y  Mr.  KumbU  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  40),  is  at  leait 
olilar  UuknWUUun  of  MAlmetburj  (H.  )  165). 
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of  Efldward  in  another  sliape.  The  great  Done  was  more  cbaf.  tl 
happiljr  circumstance  J.  With  him  the  renewal  of  the 
,  ancient  lawB  was  neitlicr  an  empty  nor  an  impossible  pro- 
taaise.  If  by  renewing  the  Laws  of  Eadgnr  was  meant  the 
Etttablifihrnent  of  a  rule  as  strong;  and  as  just  and  as  safe 
[Against  foreign  invasion,  as  that  of  Eadgar,  King  Cnut 
fully  kept  his  word.' 


Cnut  bad  now  Wen  absent  from  his  native  country  for 

[five  years.  Ho  bad  remained  in  England  ever  since  bis 
return  thither  after  he  had  been  driven  out  by  tlie  solitary 
military  exploit  of  King  jEtbelred  the  Unready.^  It  was 
clearly  his  intention  to  make  England  the  seat  of  his  em- 

IpirCj^  but  as  he  was  now,  by  the  death  or  deposition  of  his 
brother  Harold,  sovereign  of  Denmark,*  and  as  England 
was  perfectly  quiet  and  reconciled  to  his  government,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  laud  of  his  birth/' 

I  He  took  with  him  Godwine,  whose  conduct  in  this  foreign 
journeyj  perhaps  iu  one  of  Cnut*s  nortbeni  wars,  procured 
him  a  still  higher  degree  of  his  sovereign's  esteem/  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  it  was  by  a  gallant  action  in  an 
expedition  against  the  Wends  that  the  English  Earl  gained 
Cnut's  special  favour.  An  English  contingent  under  God- 
wine's  comnmud  served  in  the  Danish  army.  The  two 
Armies  lay  near  together,  and  a  battle  was  expected   the 

EDext  day.  Godwine,  without  the  King's  knowIedgCj  at- 
tacked the  enemy  by  night  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen, 
routed  them  utterly,  and  occupied  their  camp.     In  the 
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'  *'Km  dicto  det«nui  fuit  factuiii,"  iaysWiUiaTD  of  Malmeabory,  it  185. 
8a  in  ii.  181 ;  "Ita  quum  mnnui  Aoglta  poreret  ani,  ille  ingenli  studio 
AngloR  aibi  aonciUaro,  aMjuum  illis  jui  outu  Danu  Huiii  in  conscssn,  in  con- 
cilto,  in  pixelio,  concedorv."  '  See  above,  pp.  ^f>S,  37J. 

9  Adam  Brem.  ii.  ft}.  "A]i<|uando  visiUoH  Danot,  aliquando  Nort- 
zuaanofl  psorwegtaais^,  Ba;piuiioa  aaWm  wlit  in  Ann^Ul." 

■  See  above,  p.  364.  '  Chronn.  in  anno ;  Fl.  Wig. 

*  On  tbo  exploiu  and  nuUTtage  of  Godwine  aeo  Appendix  EEE. 

Bel 
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CHAP.  vj.  morning  Cnut  missed  the  Eng-lish  portion  of  his  army^ 
and  hafilily  inferred  that  Ihey  had  deserted,  or  even  gone 
over  to  the  enemy.  He  marched  however  to  the  Wendiah 
camp,  and  there,  to  his  surprise,  found  Godwine  and  the 
English  in  possession,  and  nothing  left  of  the  Wends  but 
their  dead  IxKlies  and  their  spoil.  This  exploit,  we  are 
told,  greatly  raised  both  Godwine  and  the  English  in 
general  in  the  opinion  of  Cnut.  Tlie  tale  has  a  mythical 
sound;  but,  whatever  may  he  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
its  details,  that  Qodwine  rose  still  higher  from  the  time 
of  this  Danish  expedition  is  beyond  doubt.  Cnut  now 
admitted  him  to  hb  most  secret  counsels,  and  gave  him 
in  marriage  Gytha,  the  sister  of  the  Danish  Earl  Ulf,  the 
husband  of  bis  own  sister  Estrith.  This  Ulf,  the  son 
of  Thurgils  Sprakaleg,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters  in  the  Danish  history  or  romance  of  the  time. 
Like  some  other  famous  heroes  of  the  north,  his  parentage 
was  not  wholly  human.  The  lather  of  Thurgils,  Biom,  was 
the  offspring  of  a  l)ear,  who  carried  off  a  human  damsel.' 
Ulf  himself  is  said  to  have  served  in  Cuut's  English  wars, 
and  according  to  one  version,  it  was  to  him  that  Godwine 
owed  his  earliest  introduction  to  Cnat.^  But  in  English 
history  he  plays  hardly  any  part.  *  His  marriage  we  shall 
have  to  speak  of  again  as  one  of  the  event*  connecting 
England  and  Denmark  and  Normandy;  but  his  real  or 
imaginary  exploits  and  treasons,^  and  his  death  by  order  of 
his  brother-in-law,  belong  wholly  to  Scandinavian  history. 

*  S«xo  (193)  t«lli  the  Ule  at  len^h.  Florence  itlio  (1049)  rccognizn  the 
pedigree;  "  ITlfiu.  tiliui  Spmclin^,  filias  Crai."  "Uraus"  ia  seeminglr 
the  halMmnuui  Binrn,  not  the  Bear  hiawelf.     Cf.  Appendix  WWW. 

'  See  Appendix  ZZ. 

*  He  signs,  aa  fkr  M  1  know,  only  two  Charters  ;  one  (Cod.  Dipl.  it.  15) 
in  company  with  Leofwine.  the  other  (C«l.  Dip),  vi.  190)  in  company  with 
Loofrtc.  Tiiin  U«t,  which  is  very  unusual,  in  not  iigncd  by  Gudwinu.  anil 
th«  "Harold  eorl'*  who  tugni  it  uiiut,  as  I  shall  prenently  show,  Im  dta- 
tioguiihed  frt<iu  Im  ton. 

'  Saxo,  195-7.     ^0  Appendix  GOO. 
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But  liis  slst«r  Gythaj  tlie  wife  of  the  gi'eatest  of  living  chap,  vi. 
Englishmen,  became  thoroiig-lily  mituralized  iu  England.  ^®r  ^"8 
She  shared  the  momentary  banishment  of  her  husband  in  chwiuored 
the  days  of  Norman  intrigue,  and  she  lived  to  undergo  an 
eternal  banishment  iu  the  days  of  Norman  dominion.  No 
mother  was  ever  surrounded  by  a  fairer  or  more  hopefiil 
offspring;  none  ever  underwent  a  longer  series  of  hopeless 
bereavements.  She  saw  a  nephew  on  the  throne  of  Den 
mark,  a  daughter  and  a  son  on  the  throne  of  England. 
She  saw  her  other  children  and  kinsfolk  ruling  as  princes 
in  England  and  allying  themselves  with  princes  in  foreign 
lands.  But  she  also  saw  her  brother  cut  off  by  the  band 
of  his  kinsman  and  sovereign;  she  saw  one  son  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  cousin,  and  another  son  stained  with 
treason  against  bis  house  and  country.  Of  her  remaining 
eons  she  saw  three  cut  off  in  one  day  by  the  most  glorious 
of  deatbsj  while  the  sole  survivor  dragged  on  his  weary 
days  in  a  Norman  dungeon.  No  tale  of  Grecian  tragedy 
erer  set  forth  a  sadder  and  more  striking  record  of  human 
vicissitudes^  of  brighter  hopes  in  yonth,  of  more  utter 
desolation  in  old  age,  than  the  long  and  chequered  life 
of  her  whom  our  notices  are  at  least  enough  to  set  be- 
fore us  as  a  ^vife  worthy  of  Godwine,  a  mother  wortliy  of 
Harold. 

The  next  year  Cnut  returned  to  England  as  his  real  Cnut  n- 
home  and  abiding-place,  the  seat  of  his  Anglo-Scandina-  EuifUnd. 
vian   Empire.     At   Ea.ster   a    Witenagemot   was   held   at  Witena- 
Cirencester,  at  which  took  place  the  last  recorded  instance  cirence*- 
of  severity  on  Cout's  part  towards  any  Englishman.     An  ^''' ^*'"'' 
Ealdorman  ^thelweard — which,  among  all  the  bearers  of  ^thel- 
that  name,   we  can   only  guess — was   banished.' 
must  have  been  at  this  same  Gemot  that  an  appointment 
was   made   which    showed    how    thoroughly  the   stranger 


But  it  r**^^  . 
bnnighed. 


^H        *  AH  the  Chronicle*,  and  also  Flor«nce,  mention  thin  tmnishmeut  of 
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OHAp.  n.   King  had  learned  to  identify  himself  n-ith  his  new  countrj'. 
The  last   banishment   of  an    Englishman  by  the   Danish 
oonqueror  was  accompanied  by  the  exaltation  of  another 
Englishman  to  a  place  in  the  realm  second  only  to  roj'alty. 
Gvdwine     It  was  now  that  Godwino  received  a  title  and  office  which 
Earl  of  ihe  "°  Taan  had  borne  before  him,  but  which,  saving  the  few 
^^        months  of  his  banishment,  he  bore  for  the  thirty-two  re- 
[loio-        maining  years  of  his  life,  tlie  title  and  oflRce  of  Earl  of  the 
West-Saxons.*     Cnut,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  his  four- 
fold division  of  the  Kingdom,  while  ho  appointed  Earls 
over    Northumberland,    Mcrcia,    and    East-Anglia,    kept 
Wessex  under  his  own  immediate  government.     He  was 
now  already  King  of  two  Kingdoms,  and  he  had  no  donbt 
by  this  time  1>egan  to  meditate  a  fiirther  extension  of  his 
Kfttnreaad  dominion  in  tlie  North.     He  found,  it  would   seem,  that 
the  office    the  King  of  all  England  and  all  Denmark  needed  a  tried 
helper  in  the  administration  of  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sion, and  a  representative  when  his  presence  was  needed  in 
other  parts  of  his  dominions.     Wessex  then,  the  ancient 
hearlli  and  home  of  English  royutt}%  now  for  the  first  time 
received  an  immeJiate  ruler  of  a  rank  inferior  to  royalty. 
Godwine  became  the  first,  and  bis  son    Harold  was    the 
second   and  last^  of  the  Earls    of   the  West-Saxons.      To 
reduce  the  ancient  Kingdom  to  an  Earldom  was  not,  as 
has  been  sometimes  imagined,  any  badge  of  the  insolence 
of  a  conqueror ;  the  act  was  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
change  of  Northumberland  from  a  Kingdom  to  nn  £arl< 
dom  under  Eadred.     Tlic  case  is  simply  that   the    King 
of  all  England  and  aU  Denmark,  King  in  a  special  manner 
of  the  old  West-Saxon  realm,  found  the  need  of  a  special 
coimscUor,  and    in  aljsence  of  a  Viceroy  even  in  this  bis 
chosen  and  immediate  dominion.     No  man  of  the  kindred 
or  nation  of  the  conqueror,  but    Godwine,   the    naiiTe 
Englishman,  was  found  worthy  of  this  new  and  exalted 
'  On  Godwiue's  WeMtrtJuon  Earldom,  we  Appondix  AAA . 
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post.  Through  the  whole  remainder  of  the  reign  uf  cbat.  \i. 
Cnutj  the  great  Earl  of  the  West-Saxons  ruled  iu  un- 
interrupted boDoor  and  iDflueocc.  Tlie  wealth  which  he 
ae<iuired,  mainly,  it  may  be  supfKjsed,  by  roya!  grant, 
was  enormous.  His  possessions  extended  into  nearly  every 
shire  of  the  south  and  centre  of  England.  ^Vhether  the 
of  the  churl  or  the  great- nephew  of  the  traitor,  he 
now,  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Danish 
Conquest,  beyond  all  doubt  the  first  subject  in  the  realm. 

Tlie  year  of  Cuut's  return  and  of  Godwine's  great  pro-  Conaecr*- 
motion  beheld  the  King  engaged  in  a  remarkable  solemnitj-  church  on 
on  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  his  last  battle,  his  ouly  ^*«»<1'»* 
distinct  victor^*,  in  his  great  struggle  with  English  Ead- 
mund.  On  the  hill  of  Assandun,  Cnut,  in  partnership 
with  Thurkill,  at  once  as  Earl  of  the  district  and  as  his 
chief  comrade  in  the  battle,  had  reared  a  church,  which 
was  consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  the  King  and  the 
Earl,  by  Wulfstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  several  other 
Bibbops.  Tliat  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Northern  Metropolitan  was  probably  owing  to  a  vacancy 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Lyfing,  who  had  crowned  Cnut, 
died  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
.^thclnoth  the  Good,'  who  had  buptized  or  confirmed 
him.^  The  ceremony  at  Assandun  doubtless  took  place 
between  these  two  events.  Id  Essex,  a  region  rich  in 
foreeis,  but  not  producing  good  building  stone,  timber  was 
largely  used  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  in  domestic  buildings 
for  ages  aller  this  time.  Cnut  however  employed  the  rarer 
material,  and  the  fact  that  his  church  was  built  of  stone 
and  lime  was  looked  on  as  something  worthy  of  distinct 
record.^     llic   stone  church  of  Assandun  was   something 

*  Chraoi.  and  Flur.  Wig.  in  anoa.  '  Se«  Appeodix  II. 

'  Tlio  Canterbury  Chronicle  i»  fuller  than  the  olhen  on  ttui  head,  calling 
tbo  biuldiDg  "  an  mynster  of  etaiie  and  lime."  Thin  is  one  of  the  pvugtgefl 
which  have  been  itrangely  applied  to  prove  that  xtone  amhiteotura  was 
baldly  known  in  England  before  tho  Norman  Cuntjuest.     Any  coo  who 
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SnoAVC, 

[Prittrt  of 
Awaoclun. 

IQ30  ; 

Biiliop  of 
Etmhom. 
1044  ;  of 
Wiiichos- 
t«r,  1047  ; 
ArchluNhop 
of  Cftnter- 
bury, 
1051]. 


remarkable  in  Essex,  exactly  as  the  wooden  church  of 
Glastonbury*  was  something  remarkable  in  Somersetshire. 
But  the  building  was  small  and  mean,  at  least  as  compared 
with  the  stately  pile  which  the  next  conqueror  of  England 
reared  in  memory  of  his  victory.  The  foundation  of  Cnut 
and  Thurkill,  for  a  single  priest,'  was  poor  and  scanty,  com- 
pared with  the  lordly  Abbey  of  Saint  Martin  of  the  Place 
of  Battle.  But  the  minster  of  Battle  simply  spoke  of  the 
subjugation  of  a  land  by  a  foreign  conqueror;  the  minster 
of  Assandun  told  a  nobler  tale.  It  was  reared  as  the 
consecration  of  his  victory,  as  the  atonement  for  his  earlier 
crimesj  by  a  prince  who,  conqueror  as  he  was,  had  learned 
to  love  the  land  which  he  had  conquered,  to  identify  himself 
with  its  people,  and  to  reign  after  the  pattern  of  its  noblest 
princes.  The  Abbot  of  Battle  and  his  monks  were  strangers, 
brought  from  a  foreign  land  to  fatten  on  the  spoils  of 
England.^  The  single  priest  of  Assandun  lived  to  show 
himself  one  of  the  stotitest  of  Englishmen.  Stigand,  the 
first  priest  of  Cnut's  new  minster,  now  the  friend  and 
chaplain  of  the  Danish  conqueror,  in  after  years  displaced 
a  Norman  intruder  on  the  throne  of  Augustine,  and  was 
himself  hurled  therefrom  at  the  bidding  of  a  Norman 
King.* 

knows  the  buildtDga  of  Esiex.  as  oorapand  with  thoM  of  Somoraotshira  or 
North unptonshire,  will  At  once  Ke  that  U10  ntitioe  of  ft  stone  tiuildiog  as 
•omeUiing  stn^lar  m\ut  be  purely  local.  The  pretent  church  of  Ashing- 
ton  contains  no  detail  earlier  than  the  but  yean  of  tho  twelfth  c«nturj  ; 
but  I  niipect  that  the  walls  aro  niunly  those  of  Cnut's  minster. 

*  Will.  Malms,  ii.  185,  and  mm  below. 

*  Chron.  C&nt.  "Ami  gief  hit  [the  minster]  his  anum  preoste  fnu  nama 
was  Stigaud."  William  of  Malmeshury  (it.  iSi)  calls  it  " basilica,"  but 
gfWB  on  to  say.  "  Nunc,  ut  fertur,  modica  est  ccclesia  prubytero  parochtano 
delegata."  Tlie  words  "minster,"  " monaaterium "  (as  appliad  to  the 
cUnrch  as  distinguished  from  the  conventual  buildings),  "  mootiAr,"  are 
used  very  vaguely,  sod  often  mean  merely  a  church  ut  any  kind. 

'  The  monks  u{  Battle  came  from  Uarmoutier.     Chrou.  de  Bello,  p,  7. 

*  I  aHOme,  with  Mr.  St.  John  ;Four  Conquests,  ii.  69),  that  this  SUg»nd 
if  no  other  than  the  future  Archbishop,     tjtigand  the  Priest  ugna  ohartara 
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Tho  consecration  at  Assandun  migflit  paee  as  the  formal  crai^.  n. 
act  of  reooDciliatioD  between  the  Danish  King;  and  bis  Eng- 
lish subjects.     From  that  day  the  internal  history  of  Eng-  Lateryeara 
land,  for  the  remaining  fifteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Cnutj  1010-10J5. 
becomes  a  blank.     Wc  now  hear  only  of  the  King's  wars 
abroad,  of  his  acts  of  piety  at  home,  of  several  instances 
in  which  his  hand  was  heavy  upon  his  own  countrymen ; 
but,  after  the  outlawTy  of  ^thelweard,  we  find  no  i-eoord 
of  the  death  or  banishment  of  a  single  Englishman.     In  Dknes 
hat  these  years  form  a  time  of  the  gradual  substitution  f^r^En^f' 
of  Englishmen  for  Danes  in  the  highest  offices,  while  *'*''"•"• 
no  doubt  Danes  of  lower  degree  were,   like   their   sove- 
reign, fast  changing  themselves  into  Englishmen.     Nearly 
all  the  Danish  holders  of  Earldoms  whom  we  find  at  the 
beginning  of  Cnofs   reign    gradually   vanish.      Of  the 
outlawry  of  the   two  greatest   of  their   number  wo  find 
distinct  accounts.     The  year  after  the  ceremony  at  As-  ThwUill 
sanduuj   Thurkillj   the   co-founder   with    the   King,  who,  homKag- 
in  the   account  of  their  joint  work,   appears  almost  as  '^"*'- 
the   King's   peer,   was    driven    into    banishment.'     With  loai. 
him  his  English  wife  Eadgyth  had  to  leave  her  country ; 
if  she  was  the  daughter  of  yEthelred,  and  the  widow  of 
either  Ulfcytel  or  Eadric,*  we  are  almost  driven  to  the 
inference  that  the  marriage  was  contrncted  after  the  conse- 
cration on  Assandun,  that  the  connexion  with  the  ancient 
royal  family  awakened  Cnut's  jealousy,  and  was  in   fact 
the  cause  of  Thurkill's  banishment.     One  cannot  help  feel- 
ing a  certain  interest  in  the  fate  of  one  who  had  so  long 
played  on  important  and,  on  the  wholOj  not  a  dishonour- 
able, part  in  English  history.     The  savage  pirate  gradually 

ot  Cout  m  1033  (C<k1.  Dipt.  iv.  46)  luid  1035  ^vi.  185),  and  one  without 
dattt  (vi.  187).  luid  one  of  Uarthiunut  in  1043  (iv.  65).  He  Bsenu  to  be 
the  only  perann  of  the  tuimc  wliu  itgiui.  He  was  chftplain  to  Harold 
Barefoot  (Fl.  \^'ig.  1038),  as  well  aa  to  Cnut  and  Eadwud. 

'  Chron.  and  Fl.  Wi^'.  in  aono.     See  Appendix  PI*. 

>  S«e  Appendix  PP  and  8S. 
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Thurkill 
m&de  Vice* 
roy  of 
Deuiu&rk. 
1013. 


Brio 

banUbad. 
1013 1 

Hakon 

btnwbed. 

1019. 


cbang;ed  iuto  tho  civilized  warrior ;  if  at  one  time  1 
the  enemy,  he  was  at  another  the  defender^  of  England. 
The  heathen  who  had  striven  to  nive  a  Christian  martjr 
from  his  persecutors  hod  developed  the  good  seed  within 
hira  till  he  grew  into  a  founder  and  restorer  of  Cliristiao 
churches.  With  the  banishment  which  I  have  just  re- 
corded the  history  of  Thurkill,  as  far  aa  England  is  eon- 
ceroedj  comes  to  an  end.  But  his  banishment  was  merely 
local }  he  was  held  to  be  dangerous  ia  Englandj  and  he 
was  therefore  removed  from  the  countryj  but  his  removal 
was  little  more  than  an  honourable  ostracism.  He  re- 
tained, or  Boon  recovered,  his  sovereign's  favour ;  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  returned  to  England;  but  two 
v'ears  later  he  was  formally  reconciled  to  Cnut;  he 
eatabliehed  as  his  Viceroy  in  Denmark,  seemingly  as 
guardian  to  one  of  the  King's  sons  who  was  designed. 
to  succeed  him  in  that  Kingdom.'  The  only  sign  of  sua 
picion  shown  on  Cnut's  part  was  his  bringing  back  the  son 
of  Thurkill  with  him  to  England,  evidently  as  a  host 
Eric  ah*o,  the  Danish  Earl  of  the  Northumbrians,  wa«T 
banished  a  few  years  later  than  Thurkill,  ou  what  occaaoo, 
and  at  what  exact  time,  is  nnknown.^  Somewhat  later 
again  wc  find  the  banishment  of  Eric's  son  Uakon,  "  the 
doughty  Earl."  Hakon  was  doubly  the  King's  nephew, 
as  the  son  of  his  sister  and  as  the  husband  of  hia  nieoal 
Gunhild,  the  daughter  of  another  sister  and  of  Wyrtgeoral 
King  of  the  Wends. ^  We  liave  no  details,  but  we  are  told 
that  Cnut  feared  to  be  deprived  by  hira  of  his  life  or  King^ 
dom.^     Hakon  seems  however  not  to  have  been  formally 


■  See  Apiwadix  QQQ. 

s  Sric'fl  last  lignature  U  10  1023.    Cod.  IHpl.  ir.  »6. 

•  See  AppendU  FFF. 

*  ITl.  Wig.    1029.     "Timebftt  enim  ab  UIo  vel  vitA  privui  rel 
ezpellL"  Hakou'it  coaoexioQ  by  matriAge  with  Cnut  testb  on  Lho  aQtfaoritj^ 
of  FlorvDce,  m  auuo,     Hu  blood-kindred  u  bis  Bister's  aoa  come*  bum 
Bdoito,  c.  19  (Lfung,  ti.  15). 
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outlawed,  bat  to'  have  been  merely  sent  away  to  fill  the  <7bap.  tt. 
post  which   his  fether  had  held  as  Viceroy  in  Norway.' 
This  fact,  coupled  with  ThurkilVs  similar  viceroyalty  in 
Denmark^  shows  that  Cnut  could  trust  men  in  other  coun- 
tries whom  he  thought  dan^rous  in  England,     The  year  HU  deai^ 
after  his  removal  from  Kngland  Hakou  died  at  seaj  or^ 
according"  to  another  account,  was  killed  in  Orkney.'     Hia 
widow   apparently   remained    in    England  j    she    marned 
another  Danish    Karl,   Harold,^  and   was   herself,   in   her 
second  widowhood,  banished  from  ISng-land  when  England 
had  ag^n  a  native  King.*    Cnut*a  brother-in-law  Ulf  came  rif  nut  to 
to  a  worse  end  still;   that  he   died  by  the  command  of  After 
Cnut  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  we  have  no  certain  '°'^' 
information  as  to  the  circumstances.     According  to  our 
Danish   historian  it  was  a  perfectly  righteous   execution, 
while  the  romantic  tale  of  the  Norwegian  Saga  represents 
it  as  a  singularly  base  and  cold-blooded  assassination.^    The  The 
point  of  importance  for  us  is  that  these  eminent  Danes  D^\ait 
had  no  successors  of  their  own  nation   in  their  English  chieft  awe- 
offices.    Tliere  remained  plenty  of  Danish  Tliegns  and  some  Ktigiwli- 
Danish  Earls,  but  in  the  later  years  of  Cnut  the  highest 

*■  8tiorrD,  0.  139  (lAJng.  ii.  191).  This  u  what  Florence  (1019)  muit 
meJUi.  when  ha  Mjrs,  "Quaai  legationia  caoasil,  in  exdlium  mtsit." 

'  The  Chronicles  ooDtain  no  mention  of  Hakou's  baniabment,  but  the 
Abingdon  Cbroniclo  mentions  liu  Jeatb  at  tea  in  1030 ;  "And  )«m  geres 
ttr  Sain  RJrfenla  Hacun  le  doktiija  eori  on  Bie."  Flurence  (lOjo)  recordi 
hia  death  at  nun,  lint  alno  mentinn!!  the  other  account.  In  the  wild  invoo< 
Ur«  of  Ostwm  (Traiu.  S.  Elf.  sp.  iVng.  Sac.  ii.  144)  we  have  an  £arl 
Hakon.  perhaps  the  same,  who  atabe  himself;  "  propono  Ducem  Haconcm 
proprio  06  luuoroiic  trans^'erlHirHuteni."  A  charter  of  103,1  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 
35).  with  a  ai^pature  of  UaJton,  must  I)e  spurioui  or  inaccunile  in  its 
date. 

*  Florence  (1044)  montioDs  the  second  auuriags  of  Ganhild.  This 
Harold  Mgne  a  Charter  of  1033  (Cod.  Dip),  iv.  43),  and  another  (ti. 
190)  along  with  the  Earls  Ulf,  EgUf^  Leofrio  and  Eric.  These  ugnntoroa 
must  be  carefully  distuiguialied  from  the  early  mgnaturea  of  Harold  the 
•on  of  Godwine. 

•  FL  Wig.  1046.      See  vol.  u.  p.  63. 
■  See  Appandix  GGG. 
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CHAP.  VI.  plaocs  wore  all  fiUed  by  Englishmen.  Ranig  retaiineil  the 
subordinate  Earldom  of  the  Mugvsa-tas ;  Thored  was  Staller, 
and,  at  least  in  Harthocnut's  rei^,  he  held  the  Earldom 
of  the  Middle-Aug-lesJ  But  Gwlwine  and  Leofric  held  the 
first  rank  in  southern  and  in  central  Eng-land,  and,  on  the 
banishment  of  Eric,  the  government  of  Northumberland 
reverted  to  the  family  of  its  amcient  Earls.^  It  is  most 
remarkable,  in  tracing  the  signatures  to  the  charters,  to 
trace  how  the  Danish  names  gradually  disappear,  and  are 
succeeded  by  English  names.^  The  Danes  who  remain 
seem  to  have  been  all  in  quite  secondary  rank.  No  doubt 
Cnut  had  largely  rewarded  his  followers  with  grants  of 
land,  and  we  can  well  l>eUeve  that  some  of  these  new 
DaniEth  Thegns  often  behaved  with  great  insolence  to  tb^r 
English  neighbours,*    But  the  general  principle  of  Cuafs 

*  FL  Wig.  1041,  mod  voL  n.  pp.  558,  561.  lliured  wm  perliaf*  Thar- 
kiB's  aeplww.  At  leMt  a  **  Dorff  DurcjUni  De&  "  rigni  m  charter  ot  Cnut 
in  io<3  (Cod.  Dipl  ir.  3B)>  bat  of  ccutm  it  m^j  be  aootber  IVired  mud 
•Bolber  ThnrkUL  Tlkov  an  maaj  liguktnreB  wUcb  nay  bdofy  to  liUi 
llwrad,  aa  it.  13,  tL  187,  and  n.  191,  whan  he  appam  aa  "Dared 

'  On  tha  Northnmbriaii  Eaxb,  see  Appeadiz  KK. 

*  IVn  ia  oa«  dMrier  cf  Ctaot  (Cbd.  DipL  ir.  43)  tigamd  ^  a  trtmi 
of  Daufc  namaa  odMTwiM  ofllEWMnL  BotUdaia  a  oharbvnlakiaf  whoUj 
to  N«thnmfatiaa  aflUn^aad  tba  idgaatona  «•  m  dwA*  tboaa  of  local 
Hnjgai.  a»B7  of  wham  wcra  noai  Ckalr,  aol  klOammm  tt  Cbtit,  bat  da< 
awJairta  at  tli«  DanMh  aetftlan  in  ..fifred'*  tiioa. 

*  ScMMtfaiiig  of  this  aori,  wbidi  ■  quite  VktAy  in  itnlC  !■  bnpliad  m  am* 
■iDfliaB  told  by  the  Baaucy  htstonaD,  who  entan  into  much  detail  about 
ifoiiovi  Daniih  TiMigna  at  Ala  tiaa^  T<r  jntianw,  m  oap^  Ixxzir.  (f. 
I.  )     I        II    II  Hi  Till  Tiiitm    \ ■   I  iiMifi  III  11  I  irfil  n'l 

■hionii  iwaaimdiiiiilM  adlwifM  I  III         I    \,,  m  Ji^im  Lmemm  ad 
Ayit  iiyii I—  itjn^  miait  iimnhm  ■*  Gbm  howovor alap*  in  la  aqport 

tha  Imm  fr"*^  hia  fwlaa. 

Inai^  Inni  agaiB  ia  a  alaty  abaataDaniih  tba^n^vho  fraadjop- 

tha  na%Miiinii^  *'  lailiii,"  mhu  tMrnrnjAtwA  hk  deatk.    Bo  b  **vir 

i^di»a^y&  Jtm»nii»a«MaaaKaaap«aidtraBi,  aBaDacaalew 

■od  pafaaM  aaaa  inwiiiiit,  ««  «bi  ioM&a,  oeBoita 

VOftm-  matam  Reg^u.  ab  eia  pacaai  aiUttataa."    Ha  aaoapaa  by 

Mfligg  ba  oitola  ta  tha  Bi^op,  «ho  «w  atvaya  on  IW  look-ovt  for  aoA 
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goremznent  is  not  affected  by  any  local  wrongs  of  this  chap,  vt, , 
kind.  Cnut,  from  the  very  be^nning,  admitted  English- 
men to  high  office;  stilly  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign 
he  appears  mainly  as  a  foreign  conqueror  surrounded  by 
those  whoee  arms  had  won  his  Crown  for  him.  He  gradually 
changes  into  a  prince,  English  in  all  but  actual  birth,  who 
could  afibrd  to  dispense  with  the  dangerous  support  of  the 
chieftains  of  his  own  nation,  who  could  venture  to  throw 
himself  on  the  loyalty  of  those  whom  he  had  subdued,  and 
to  surround  him:>elf  with  the  natural  leaders  of  those  whom 
he  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  his  own  people. 


This  gradual  change  in  the  disposition  of  Cnut  makes  him 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  to  an  Englishman,  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  characters  in  history.  There  is  no 
other  instance — unless  Rolf  in  Normandy  be  admitted  as 
a  forerunner  on  a  smaller  scale — of  a  barbarian  conqueror, 
entering  a  country  simply  as  a  ruthless  pirate,  plundering, 
burning,  mutilating,  slaughtering,  without  remorse,  and 
then,  as  soon  as  he  is  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  the 
invaded  land,  changing  into  a  beneficent  ruler  and  lawgiver, 
and  winning  for  himself  a  place  side  by  side  with  the  best 
and  greatest  of  its  native  sovereigns.  Cnut  never  became 
a  perfect  prince  like  /Elfred,  An  insatiable  ambition 
possessed  him  throughout  life,  and  occasional  acte  of  both 
craft  and  violence  disfigure  the  whole  of  his  career.  No 
man  could  charge  him  with  that  amkble  weakness  through 
which  Eadmund  lent  so  ready  an  car  to  protestations  of 
repentance  and  promises  of  amendment  even  from  the  lips 
of  Eudric.  Cnut,  on  the  other  baud,  al^vays  found  some 
means,  by  death,  by  banishment,  by  distant  promotion, 
of  getting  rid  of  any  one  who  had  once  awakened  his 

ciumoeii,  and  who  ^re  it  to  Ramsey  Abbey.  The  renUy  importmnt  point 
in  the  Riury  u  an  alliulon  to  Welsh  robbera  ("  Biitone*  UironM"]  ai  Blill 
ponribla  in  Huntingdonabirv  in  tbu  titnu  of  Cnat. 
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suspicions.  Reasons  of  state  were  as  powerful  with  hioij 
and  led  him  into  as  many  unscrupulous  actions,  as  any 
more  civilized  despot  of  later  times.  But  Englishmen 
were  not  disposed  to  canvass  the  justice  of  wars  in  which 
they  won  fame  and  plunder^  while  no  enemy  ever  set 
foot  on  their  own  shores.  They  were  as  little  disposed 
to  canvass  the  justice  of  banishments  and  execntionSy , 
when,  for  many  years,  it  was  invariably  a  Bane,  never 
an  Englishman,  who  was  the  victim.  The  law  by  which 
the  Dane  settled  in  England  presently  became  an  English- 
man received  its  highest  carrying  out  in  the  person  of  the 
illustrious  Danish  King.  As  far  as  England  and  Englisli- 
men  were  concerned,  Cnut  might  seem  to  have  acted  on 
the  principle  of  the  Greek  poet,  that  unrightoousneevfl 
might  be  fittingly  practised  in  order  to  obtain  a  crown, 
but  that  righteousness  should  be  practised  in  all  other 
times  and  places.^  Tlie  throne  of  Cnut,  established  by 
devastating  wars,  by  unrighteous  executions,  perhaps  even 
by  treacherous  assassinations,  was,  when  onoe  established, 
omphatically  the  throne  of  righteousness  and  peace.  Aa 
an  English  King,  he  fairly  ranks  beside  the  noblest  of 
his  predecessors.  His  best  epitaph  is  his  famous  letter 
to  his  people  on  his  Roman  pilgrimage.^  Such  a  pil- 
grimage was  an  ordinary  devotional  observance  according 
to  the  creed  of  those  times.  But  in  the  eyes  of  Cnut 
it  was  clearly  much  more  than  a  mere  perfunctory  cere- 
mony. The  sight  of  the  holy  places  stirred  him  to  good 
resolves  in  matters  both  public  and  private,  and,  aa  a 
patriotic  King,  he  employed  his  meeting  with  the  Popej 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Burgandian  King,  to  win  &ozn , 
all  of  them  concessions  which  were  profitable  to  the  people! 

*  Earip.  Phmn.  534  ; 

tlvip  yip  iiutuf  xM<  ft'pWfiitii  itipi 

>  On  t1i«  duputed  dute  of  Cnut's  journey  to  Rome,  •««  Ai>pendix  HHH. 
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of  his  varioas  realms.  No  man  could  have  nfitton  in  chap.  ti. 
the  style  in  which  Cuut  writes  to  all  cUsses  of  his 
English  subjects,  unless  he  were  fully  convinced  that  he 
possessed  and  desened  the  love  of  his  people.  The  tone 
of  the  letter  is  that  of  an  absent  father  writing  to  his 
children.  In  all  simplicity  and  confidence,  he  tells  them 
the  events  of  his  journey,  with  what  honours  he  had  been 
received,  and  with  what  presents  he  bad  been  loaded, 
by  the  two  chiefs  of  Christendom,  and  what  privileges 
for  his  subjects,  both  English  and  Danish,  he  had  ob- 
tained at  their  hands.  He  confesses  the  errors  of  his 
youth,  and  promises  reformation  of  anything  which  may 
still  be  amiss.  All  grievances  shall  be  redressed ;  no 
extortions  shall  be  allowed;  King  Cnut  needs  no  money 
raised  by  injustice.  These  are  surely  no  mere  formal  or 
hj^ocntical  professions  j  every  word  plainly  comes  from 
the  heart.  The  same  spirit  reigns  in  the  opening  of  The  Laws 
his  Laws.^  The  precept  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  jot8  1035. 
King  here  takes  a  more  personal  and  aflectionate  form. 
First  above  all  things  are  men  one  God  ever  to  love  and 
worship,  and  one  Christendom  with  one  consent  to  hold, 
and  Cnut  King  to  love  with  right  tnitlifuluess.*  The 
Laws  themselves  embrace  the  usual  subjects,  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
strict  discharge  of  all  ecclesiastical  duties  and  the  strict 
payment  of  all  ecclesiastical  dues.  The  feast*  of  the  two 
new  national  saints,  Eadward  the  King  and  Dunstan  the 
rimate,  arc  again  ordered  to  be  obser^'cd,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  the  former  is  again  made  to  rest  in  a  marked 


'  See  Appendix  HI. 

'Li.  "  )?st  IB  ])onne  eereit,  Jtrt  bio  ofer  ealle  o^rt  {tinge  lenneGod  aefrc, 
woMaq  lufinii  luid  wurKiati,  and  aiano  crUtondotu  ouncdlice  h«iJdari,  uid 
CduI  ciugc  liifiati  tiiiid  ribtoii  gutrywttiui."  Cnut'a  Laws  fomi  two  divtmonti, 
EccloHiAitioil  and  Secular  (woraldcande),  but  both  aliko  are  eoActod  bjr 
the  Kiog  nnd  Mr  Witan.  1  qaoU  the  Eccleuastical  as  i.,  Uie  Secular 
a«  iL 
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CHAP.  VI.  way  on  the  authority  of  the  Witan.^  The  obwrvance  of 
the  Lord's  Pay  is  also  strongly  insisted  on ;  on  that  day 
there  is  to  be  no  marketing,  no  hunting;  even  the  holding 
of  folkmotes  is  forbidden,  except  in  eases  of  absolute 
necessity.^  All  beutheu  superstition  is  to  be  forsaken,^  and 
the  slave-trade  is  again  denounced.*  The  whole  fabric  of 
Dnglish  society  is  strictly  preser\'ed.  The  King  legislates 
only  with  the  consent  of  his  Witan.'^  The  old  assemblies,  the 
old  tribunals,  the  old  magistrates,  retain  their  rights  and 
powers.  The  Bishop  and  the  Ealdorman*^  still  fill  their  place 
as  joint  presidents  of  the  Scirgemot,  and  joint  expounders 
of  the  laws,  ecclesiastical  and  secular.'  The  King,  as  well 
as  all  inferior  Lords,^  is  to  enjoy  all  that  is  due  to  him ; 
the  royal  rights,  differing  somewhat  in  the  West-Saxon 
and  the  Danish  portions  of  the  Kingdom,  are  to  be  care- 
fully preserved,  and  neither  extended  nor  diminished  in 
either  country.^  No  distinction,  except  the  old  local  one, 
is  made  between  Danes  and  Enghshmcn.  The  local  rigbta 
and  customs  of  the  Danish  and  English  portions  of  the 
Kingdom  are  to  be  strictly  observed."*  But  this  is  only 
what  we  have  already  seen  in  the  legislation  of  Kadgar.*^ 
The  Danes  spoken  of  in  Cnut's  Laws,  as  in  Eadgar's, 
arc  the  long-settled  Danish  inhabitants  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  other  countries  of  the  Denalaffu ;  no  sort 
of  preference   is  made  in  iavour  of  Cnut's  own  Danish 


'  i  17.    The  vorda  of  ^thelrod's  Statute  (bm  above,  p.  334)  are  r»> 
pe*t«Kl.  '  i.  15.  ■  ii.  5.  •  H.  3. 

*  "  Mid  minui  witmuui  nede  "  is  tha  form  in  the  prounblc  of  the  S«oaUr 

*  it.  iB.  Here  the  English  title  EcUdontuui  h  ueed,  but  id  a  later  chnie 
{ii.  73)  wo  find  the  bigheat  ninli  dencribed  lu  Earla,  dexrij  in  the  later  and 
uot  in  the  earlier  aense  of  the  word,  as  the  Karl  in  distinctly  mariced  a*  ' 
auperior  to  the  King's  Tbegn. 

'  U.  18.  "  And  Her  beo  on  ))i£re  scire  biscco))  and  se  oaLdumian.  and  ^er  ' 
agSar  tKcan  ge  Codes  riht  go  woruld-riLt."     ffeo  Appendix  K. 

*  i.  10.  •  ii.  la,  14.  15. 
"  ii.  >6.  4S.  49.  fij,  66,  71.  84.                                 "  See  above,  p.  65. 
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followers ;  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  Dane  who  held  lands  chat.  vi. 
in  Wesscx  had  to  submit  to  English  Law,  just  as  a  West- 
Saxon  who  held  Lands  in  Northumberland  must,  under 
Eadgar  no  less  than  under  Cnut,  liave  had  to  submit  to 
Danish  Law.  On  one  point  the  l^slalaon  of  the  great 
Dane  is  distiQctly  more  rational  and  liberal  than  the  leg^is- 
lation  of  our  own  day.  Trespasses  on  the  King^s  foresie 
are  strictly  forbidden ;  but  the  natural  right  of  every  man 
to  hunt  on  his  own  land  is  cmpliatically  asserted.'  And 
as  Cnuf  8  theory  was,  so  was  his  practice.  No  King  was 
more  active  in  what  was  then  held  to  be  the  first  duty  of 
kingship,  tliat  of  constantly  going  through  every  portion 
of  his  realm  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  whether  the  laws 
which  he  enacted  were  duly  put  in  force.*  In  short,  after 
Cnut^s  jjower  was  once  fully  established,  we  hear  no  com- 
plaint against  his  government  from  any  trustworthy  Eng- 
lish source.^  His  hold  upon  the  i)Opular  affection  is  shown  Penonal 
by  the  number  of  personal  anecdotes  of  which  he  is  the  t^cnut. 
hero.  The  man  who  is  said,  in  the  traditions  of  other 
lands,  to  have  ordered  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  his 
brother-in-law,  and  that  in  a  church  at  the  holy  season  of 
Christmas,*  appears  in  English  tradition  as  a  prince  whose 
main  characteristic  is  devotion  mingled  ^vith  good-humour. 
In  the  best  known  tale  of  all,  he  rebukes  the  impious 
flattery  of  his  courtiers,  and  haugs  his  crown  on  the  image 
of  the  crucified  Saviour,*  He  bursts  into  song  as  he  hears 
the  chant  of  the  monks  of  Ely,*"  and  rejoices  to  keep  the 

1  ii.  8i.  On  the  severe  hnnUn);  code  whicb  bcAra  the  name  of  Cunt,  aee 
Appfndiz  III. 

*  Hut.  Rams.  c.  85.  p.  441.  "  Quum  qnAdnm  vice  R«  Gnuto  inon 
aaavCo  ttgni  &m.-6  pci^rarct"    Cf.  bolow,  p.  438. 

'  Bee  Appendix  IlL  *  See  Appeudix  GGG. 

'  Hen.  Hunt  M.  H.  B.  757  E.  Cnut,  m  a  conitHutiuoal  King,  find  Ie«s 
power  over  tbo  elemenU  Umn  the  duvpotio  Lewu  the  Eleventh.  8«e  tb« 
story  in  Kirk^  Cbu-IeH  the  Bold,  ii.  lo. 

'  Hist.  El.  ii.   17  (p.  5°5)-      Bvory  one  knows  the  liiMe,  somowhftt 
Bind  u  they  most  have  been  by  thetnnioiiber; 
[>U  1.  F   f 
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CHAP,  VI.  festivals  of  tl»e  Church  among  thorn.  He  bountifnllj 
rewards  the  sturdy  peasant  who  proves  the  thickness  of 
the  ice  over  which  the  royal  sledge  has  to  pass.^  One  tale 
alone  represents  him  in  a  yomewhat  difTerent  light.  He 
mocks  at  the  sup[K)Bed  sanctity  of  Eadgyth  the  daughter 
of  Eadgar;  he  will  not  believe  in  the  holiness  of  any  child 
of  a  father  so  given  up  to  lust  and  tyranny.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  the  offended  saint  brings  the  blasphemer  to 
a  better  mind  by  summary  means."  This  tale  is  worth 
noting,  as  it  illustrates  the  twofold  conception  of  the 
character  of  Eadgar  which  was  afloat.  Cnut  is  represented 
as  accepting  the  Eadgar  of  the  minstrels,  not  the  Eadgar 
of  the  monkflj  nor  yet  the  Eadgar  of  history,  who  is 
somewhat  different  from  either.  But  even  in  this  tale 
Cnut  is  described  as  showing  sometliing  of  the  spirit 
which  breathes  in  hia  Roraun  letter.  The  King  who 
reprobated  the  supposed  tyranny  of  Eadgar  could  hardly 
have  been  conscious  of  any  tyranny  of  his  own. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  Cnut  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  favoured  the  monks.  His  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointmentsj  especially  that  of  the  excellent  Archbishop 
j^thelnoth,-^  who  had  baptized  or  confirmed  him,  do  him 
high  honour.     He  was  also,  afber  the  custom  of  the 


Cnnt'a  eo- 

cIcfQasticftl 
policy. 
10  30. 


"Mflrie  sungen  fie  manaclieii  binnen  Ely, 

Da  Cnut  diing  ren  ffer  by  ; 

RoweO,  onihtes,  noor  5e  land. 

And  hero  wo  fioi  muneche*  aeng." 

>  Hist.  £1.  U.  37  (p.  .fos).  '  Bromton,  X  Scriptt.  Q09. 

'  Fl.  Wig.  1030.     "  j^thclnnthuis  qui  bouus  Appollabatur,  nobUu  riri 

.^)gelinari  filtUB."     .^tbelnotb  wu  not  improbably  brother  of  ^CtbcIw«Md, 

one  of  tho  victius  of  1017.     If  bo,  hiii  prouiotion  wau  of  a  piece  with  tba 

favour  mIiowii  by  Cnat  to  the  father  and  8<iti  of  X(irthiiian,a  ftjUow-fniSercr 

with  ^Lbelweard.    See  above,  p.  411.     William  of  M.-iJm«abury  (H.   1S4) 

tells  oi  of  the  influence  for  good  which  ifith«Inoth  cxeroiaod  over  Cnut ; 

*"  R«geiD  ipKim  auctoritate  •onotitudinin  Id  lioni^  aetibus  niolMDi,  in  ex* 

oetiibui  taTreQ*."    S«e  aUo  the  extroot  from  Osbern  (Tram.  S.  Elph.  Ang. 

Baor.  it.  144}  in  Appendix  TT. 
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a    liberal  benefactor  to  various  cedes  iaftical  foundations,  chaf.  tj. 
Accordinff  to   one  account,  not   Aasandun   onlv,  but   nil  Hi*  ecclft- 
his  battle-tields  were  marked  by  commemorative  churches.'  fouii.ia- 
But  as  Assnndnn  was  Cnut*6  only  undoubted  victory  on 
English   soil)  and  as   men   do   not  usually  commemorate 
their  defeats,  we  may  conclude  tliatj  in  England  at  least, 
Assandun  was  bis  only   foundation   of  the  kind.     That 
church,    as    we    have    seen,   was    a    secular   foundation, 
seemingly  for  one  priest  only.     A   more  splendid  object 
of  Cnufs   munificence    throws  an   interesting   light   on 
the  workings  of  his  mind.     ITie   special  object  of  his 
reverence  was   Eadmund,  the  sainted   King   of  the  East 
Angles,   a    King   martyred   by    heathen    Danes,    a   saint 
who  was  the  marked  object  of  his   father's  hatred,  and 
by  whose   vengeance   his   father   was   held   to  have  come 
to  his  imtimely  end.''     The  Christian  Dane,  King  of  all 
England,  was   eager   to   wipe   away  the   stain    from   hiv 
house  and  nation.     He  made  provision  for  the  restora- 
tion   of  all    the    holy    places    which    had    in    any    way 
suffered  during  his  own  or  his  father's  wars.''     But  the 
first  rank  among  them  was  given  to  the  great  founda- 
tion  which   boasted    of    the   resting-plaoe   of   the   royal 
martyr.     TIig    minster   of    Saint   Eadmund   was   rebuilt,  SAiiUEwl- 
and,  in   conformity  with   the   fashionable   notions   of  re- Bur^  re- 
formation, its  secidar  canons  had  to  make  way  for  an  ^j^^J-J^^^ 
Abbot  and  monks.     Some  of  the  new  inmates  came  from  dntion 
Saint    Benet   at    Holm,*    another   foundation   which    was  1020-1053. 

'  Will.  Maltni.  ii.  181.  "Lnca  omnu.  in  quibiM  pugfiiATermt,  el  pnedpUA 
AHtadnnuu,  eceleoiin  inBigiiirit." 

•  8m  ftbote,  p.  363. 
■  Will.  Mulma.  u.  8.     "  MoDMteria  p«r  AngUun  avis  et  putria  eictir* 

■ionibua  pu-tim  fonlftta,  partim  erDta,  rcpararit." 

•  Will.  Malmi.  u.  «. ;  Rog.  Wend.  i.  464 ;  Tlio.  Eli.  ap.  Asig.  Sacr.  i.  608 ; 
Jolin  of  OxatieJttf.  p.  19.  Earl  Tliurkill,  tbe  La<ly  Emma,  and  ^lfwin«, 
Bishop  of  the  Eafit-Anj^leii,  lUtleU  in  tho  foQodntiun.  The  aionlu  carae 
partly  from  Hohn,  partly  from  Ely  ;  the  Abbot  "ITvitM"  or  Widii — -uither 

Ffa 
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OBAP.  VT.   enriched  by  Cnnt's  bounty.^     One  hardly  knows  whether 
Cnut  most  avoided  or  incurred  auspicion  by  his  special 
Cdui'b  visit  devotion   to  the  resting-place  of  another  Eadmund.     He 
tonbury.     visited  Glostonbury  in  company  with  Archbishop  ^thel- 
***^*'  noth,  once  a  monk  of  that  house.     There,  in  the  building 

which  tradition  points  to  an  the  first  Christian  temple  raised 
in  these  islands^  the  building  which  history  recognizes  as 
the  one  famous  holy  plaoe  of  the  conquered  Briton  which 
lived  unliurt  through  the  storm  of  English  Conquest,  in 
the  "  wooden  basilica "  consecrated  by  the  memory  of  so 
many  real  and  Ic^ndary  saints,  did  the  Danish  King 
confirm  every  gift  and  privilege  which  his  English  pre- 
decessors had  granted  to  the  great  Celtic  sanctuary.* 
A  hundred  and  fifly  years  after  the  visit  of  Cnut,  the 
wooden  basilica,  which  had  beheld  so  many  revolutionSj 
gave  way  to  the  more  powerful  infiuencc  of  a  change 
of  taste  and  feeling,  and  on  its  site  arose  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  the  latest  Romanesque  art, 
now  in  its  state  of  desolation  forming  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  monastic  rnins.^  At  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  this  primsDval  sanctuary  stood  the  larger  minster  of 
stone  reared  by  Saint  Dunstan.  In  Cnut's  days  it  was 
doubtless  still  deemed  n  wonder  of  art,  though  it  was 
doomed  before  the  end  of  the  century  to  give  way  to 
the  vaster  conceptions   of  the  Nomuin  architects.     The 

of  them  TPiy  stntnge  nftmei— wim  from  HoUu.  Of  the  Cftnotu,  aume  touk 
the  TOWS,  olhori  were  proviiled  for  eltewheru.  The  change  of  foundation 
toak  pUce  in  1020,  but  the  now  church  wm  not  conaecntod  tiU  loji. 
Fior.  Wig.  ta  anno. 

*  John  of  Oxunedes,  pp.  19,  391. 

■  Cnut'a  viait  to  Glactoiibur}'  ia  devcribed,  «id  the  charter  girtra  at 
iMkgth,  hy  WiUiun  of  Malmeobury,  ii.  184.  5.    8«o  Cod.  Dipt.  iv.  40. 

■  On  tho  "  lipwa  I>««ilica,"  repreeetiC^  by  tho  Lady  Chape),  oomminily 
caQfld  thAt  of  Saint  Joseph,  see  above,  p.  414.  On  its  bistoi^,  mm  Pro- 
foMor  Willia't  Archit««ttiral  History  of  GUatoubury,  pp.  3,  47,  wbare  the 
tract  of  WiUiftm  of  Nfalmedrary  De  AoLiquitAto  Gluloniunsis  Eceloiua  is 
made  aae  of  with  the  ProfSsMor'a  aoctiatomcd  iiktll. 
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invention  and   translation   of  the  legendary  Arthur  were  chu.  vl 
OS  yet  distant  events,  and  the  new  tomb  of  King  Ead- 
mund  Ironside  still  occupied  the  place  of  honour  before 
the  high  altar.*     There  the  oontiueror  knelt  and  prayed, 
and   covered  the  tomb   of  his   murdered   hrotlier  with  a 
splendid  robe  on  which   the   gorgeous  plumage  of  the 
peacock  was  reproduced  by  the  skilful  needles  of  English 
embroidereRses.^     Equal    honours   were    paid   by  Cnut  toTnmd*. 
another  victim  of  the  lat«  wars,  in  his  devotion  to  whom  Sftjnt 
he  was  expiating  the  crimes  of  his  nation,  though  not  his  ^"^^^j, 
own  or  those  of  his   father's  house.     The   body   of  the 
martyred    ^Ifheah    was    translated    from    Saint    Paul's 
minster  in  London   to  Ids  own  metropolitan  church,  in 
the  presence,  and  with  the  personal  help,  of  the  King 
and  of  all  the  chief  men  of  the   realm,  lay  and  clerical. 
The  ceremony  was  further  adorned  with  the  presence  of 
the  Lady  Kmma  and  her  "  kingly  bairn "   Harthacnut.' 
That  the  two  monasteries  of  the  ro3'al  city  of  Winchester  Hii  dfu 
came    in   for   their   share   of  royal   bounty   it   is   almost  choeter 
needless   to   mention.      But   towards   them   the    devotion  ^^'  *° 
of  Emma,    who   claimed   the   city   as   her   momiug-gift, 
seems  to  have  been  more  fervent  than  that  of  her  hus- 
band.*    Cnut^s   personal  tastes  seem  to  have  led  him   to 
the  great  religious  houses  of  the  fen  country,  where  the 
dead  of  Maldon  and  Assandun  reposed  in  the  choirs  of 
Ely  and  Ramsey.*     Nowhere  was  his  memory  more  fondly 
cherished  than  in  the  great  minster  which  boasted  of  the 
tomb  of  Bribtuoth.     There  he  was  not  so  much  a  formal 

'  S«o  alw.Te,  p.  ^flfi- 

*  Will.  M&lms.  Oest.  Rtg.  il.  184.  "Super  «epulcnini  pAlliam  mi«it  ver- 
■icoloriboa  figtuis  pavonum,  at  videtur.  iutextum." 

'  The  irmnsUtion  ia  rnconlcJ  by  Florence  and  all  tho  Chronidpt,  undm- 
tbe  JZ9X  1013,  but  tbe  Woroewter  Chronicle  aluue  uutoni  into  any  detuln. 
Oflbem,  the  biogrnpher  of  ^Ifheah,  duscribea  hta  tratulatiun  at  great 
leogth  in  a  ipeciat  tmot ;  Aoglia  Sacra,  it  143. 

•  Will.  Malma.  ii.  181.  *  See  above,  pp.  173,  392. 
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benefactor  as  a  personal  friend.  But  ho  waa  held  in  no 
less  honour  at  Bamsey,  the  resting-place  of  J3thciweard. 
There  he  built  a  second  church,'  and  contemplated  the 
foundation  of  a  society  of  nuns,  which  he  did  not  bring 
to  perfection.  The  local  historian  of  the  house  rewards 
his  bounty  with  a  splendid  panegyric,  which  however  ia 
fully  borne  out  by  his  recorded  acts.*  Nor  was  his  bounty 
confined  to  England,  or  even  to  his  own  dominions.  In 
hiB  nntive  Denmark  he  showed  himself  a  diligent  nursing- 
father  to  the  infant  church,  largely  providing  it  with 
Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  from  England.*  On  his 
Roman  pilgrimage,  the  poor  and  the  churches  of  every 
land  through  which  he  passed  shared  his  bountiful  alms. 
It  is  also  said  that,  by  the  counsel  of  Archbishop  ^thelnnth, 
he  gave  gifts  to  many  foreign  churches.  One  special  object 
of  his  favom-  was  the  church  of  Chartres^  then  flourishing 
under  its  famous  Bishop  Fulbert.*  Kmma  also  had  a  great 
share  in  rebuilding  the  famous  minster  of  Saint  Hilary  at 
Poitiers,  where  a  large  portion  of  her  work  stall  renuiins-' 

'  Hint.  RamB.  Ixxxi.  p.  437.  Th«  4l««cnption  of  th«  second  cfauroh.buli 
nenr  the  first,  renjicds  one  of  Olaatonbury,  and  in  worthy  tbo  ftttontion  of 
the  architectural  antiquary. 

'  lb.  lux.  "  Inlcrca  Cnuto  Box  OhrutiaiiiBaunuB  ntiUi  pradaeaB- 
•orum  raoram  Rogum  fxnapKnitioDe  virtutum  vel  bellict  exercitatioOB 
inferior,  ecppit  SAnctain  eccleiinni  eDiitstime  venenui,  et  roligiosorum 
OKiuMJa  Tirornm  fintrodtiari,  eleemosynin  profluen,  jastu  )eg«i.Tel  dotm 
oondere,  vd  antiquitas  cooditM  obiwrvaro.  Quunujue  una  itotum  AngI 
Bed  et  Ditcia*  niraul  ut  Norgkiegiaj  itrinoipaivtur,  L>rat  toiucn  humilii 
oernuus,  us(ii  venerei  parciu,  allotiuiu  iIulriM,  «]  boua  HuaiUliiliv, 
mtoerioordiam  procHvia,  unatorutn  p»citi  Amator  fititseiuiiui,  in  eos  autistn,  qui 
vet  latrociuio  vol  depncdatione  jum  regni  violasscnt,  altor  BeTerianrout." 

'  Adam  of  Breuieii  (ti.  (.3)  mentinnR  several  of  them,  as  Bemanl  la 
Beani*,  Gerbimod  in  Zealand,  Keginberht  in  Fuueu.  The^e  hardly  aouiiil 
Uka  the  nanea  of  Englishmen.  Gerbrand  Biatui  aa  £iigli«h  charter  m 
Bishop  of  Rofkild  in  loai.     Cod.  DipL  iv.  ij. 

•  Will.  Malnw.  11.  i8«. 

*  Chrutt.  8.  Max.  Lahb^,  )i.  309.  "Anno  mxlix.  Kalendis  Norembria 
dedicatum  ent  monaateriiim  S.  Hilarii  Piotavenain.  . .  .  latud  monaateriatn 
ma^ll  ex  parte  ooriRtruxerat  Re^na  Anglomm  p«r  manaa  Gauterti  Coor- 
landi."    This  moat  mean  Emma  and  Dot  Eadgytb. 
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Such  then  was  Cnut^s  internal  government  of  England,  chap,  n. 
The  conqueror  had  indeed  changed  into  a  home-bom  King. 
At  no  earher  time  had  the  land  ever  enjoyed  so  long  ft 
term  of  such  unmixed  prosperity.  We  have  now  to  be- 
hold the  great  King  in  his  relations  io  foreign  lands. 
And,  if  a  scries  of  ambitious  wars  and  aggressions  forms 
a  lees  pleasing  picture  than  a  tale  of  peaceful  and  beneficent 
government^  we  shall  at  least  see  England  raised  to  a 
higher  position  in  the  general  system  of  Christendom  than 
she  held  at  any  earlierj  perhaps  at  any  later  time. 


5  2.  Tie  Foreign  Rehtions  of  Onnt.     loi 8-1035. 

Cnut  had  entered  England  as  a  conqueror  and  destroyer; 
but  his  reign>  as  for  as  the  internal  state  of  England  is 
concerned,  was  a  time  of  perfect  peace.*     No  invasiou  from  Unparal- 
beyond  sea,  no  revolt,  no  civil  war,  is  recorded  during  the  fcernAi 
eighteen   years   of   his    government.      A   single   Scottish  5**?J  ^. 
inroad  and  victory  of  which  we  shall  presently  hear  was  i«"gn  of 
wiped    out    by   the     more    complete  submission    of    the 
northern  vassal  of  England.     Within  England  it*clf  we 
read    of  no  district   being    ravaged   either    by   rebels   or 
by  royal  command ;    we   read  of  no   city  undergoing,  or 
even  being  threatened  with,  military  chastisement.     This 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  reign  either  of  Eadgar  the 
Peaceful  or  of  Kadward  the  Saint.     No  doubt  the  whole 
nation  was  weary  of  warfare;  after  a  utruggle  of  thirty- 
six  years,  England  would  have  been  glad  of  a  season  of 
repose,  even  under  a  far  worse  government  than  that  of 
Cnut.    But  a  j)eriod  of  seventeen  years  in  which  we  cannot 

'  Compare  Snoiro'i  dcwription  of  the  reign  of  Coot  (c.  139  ;  Laing,  u. 
394);  "In  hia  whole  Kingdom  [Memiogly  both  Knglanil  &di1  Denmark] 
peace  vna  »o  well  cit&Uiiho*!  thttt  no  man  dared  break  It.  The  pcopio  of 
the  country  kupt  llieir  peace  towardti  vach  other,  anti  Lad  thuir  old  cuuutry 
law  :  and  for  thi«  lie  was  grsatly  oelebrated  in  all  oountriea." 
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CHAP,  ru  see  that  a  sword  was  drawn  withiu  the  borders  of  Eoglaud 
was  something  altogether  unparalleled  in  those  warlike 
Ages,  something  which  speaks  volumes  in  iavour  of  the 
King  who  bestowed  guch  a  blessing  on  our  land.  It  is 
true  that  the  old  enemies  of  England  were  now  the  fellow- 
subjects  of  English  men  J  and  that  the  first  attempt  of  her 
new  enemies  came  to  nought  witliout  a  blow  being  struck, 
Danish  invasions  ceased  when  Denmark  and  j)ng1and  had 
the  same  King,  and  the  first  Norman  invasion,  as  we  shaU 
presently  sce^  ignominiouslj  failed.  But  a  great  deal  is 
proved  by  the  absence  of  any  recorded  attempt  on  the 
I>art  of  any  Englishman  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  King. 
No  one  thought  of  taking  advantage  of  Cnut's  frequent 
absences  from  England  in  the  way  iu  which  we  shall  find 
that  men  did  take  advantage  of  the  similar  absences  of 
William  the  Norman.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  England 
and  all  Cnut's  other  Kingdoms  should  have  been  kept  down 
against  their  will  by  the  King's  Housecarls.     It  is  now 

orT^ingii"tthat  we  first  hear  of  this  famous  force,  the  name  of  which 
will  constantly  occur  during  the  following  reigns,  even  after 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Hitlierto  England  had  possessed 
nothing  that  could  be  called  a  standing  army.  \^Tien  a 
war  had  to  \)G  waged,  the  King  or  Ealdorman  called  on  his 
personal  followers,  attached  to  him  by  the  ancient  tie  of  the 
(hmi/^/ns,  and  on  the  general  levy,  the  /yrd  or  militia, 
either  of  the  whole  Kingdom  or  of  some  particular  part  of 
it.  But  no  English  King  or  Ealdorman  had  hitherto  kept 
a  permanent  military  force  in  his  pay.  But  Cnnt  now 
organized  a  regular  paid  force,  kept  constantly  under  arms, 
and  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice.*  These  were  the 
famous  'lliingmen,  the  Housocorls,  of  whom  we  hear  so 
much  under  Cnnt  and  under  his  successors.  This  per- 
manent body  of  soldiers  in  the  King's  personal  senri 
seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  crews  of  the  for 
'  On  the  Hoiueoarb,  see  Appendix  ^?KK- 
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Danish  ships  retained  by  Cnut  when  he  sent  back  the  chap,  tl 
greater  part  of  bis  fleet  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
In  his  time  the  force  consisted  of  three  thousand,  or  at 
most  of  six  thousand,  men,  gathered  from  all  nations. 
For  the  power  and  fame  of  Cnut  drew  volunteers  to  his 
banner  from  all  parts  of  Northern  Europe.  Tlie  force  was  A  ravivnl 
in  fact  a  revival  of  the  earliest  form  of  the  Cktmifaitu,  only  Comitatat. 
more  thoroughly  and  permanently  organized.  The  im- 
mediate followers,  the  hearth- company,  of  earlier  Kings 
and  Ealdormen  had  been  attached  to  them  by  a  special  tic, 
and  were  bound  to  bear  to  them  a  special  fidelity  in  the 
day  of  battle.^  Tlie  Housecarls  or  Thingmen  of  Cnut  were 
a  force  of  this  kind,  larger  in  number,  kept  more  constantly 
under  arms,  and  sabjccteil  to  a  more  regular  discipline  than 
had  hitherto  been  usual.  Receiving  regular  pay,  and 
reinforced  by  volunteers  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  nations, 
they  doubtless  gradually  departed  a  goo<l  deal  from  the 
higher  type  of  the  Comitatus,  and  approached  more  nearly 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  mercenaries.  So  far  as  the  force 
consisted  of  foreigners,  they  were  mercenaries  in  the 
strictest  sense;  but  so  far  as  it  consisted  of  Englishmen, 
they  were  mercenaries  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which 
all  paid  soldiers  are  mercenaries.  Tlie  rioTisecarls  were  in 
fact  a  standing  army,  and  a  standing  army  was  an  insti- 
tution which  later  Kings  and  great  Karls,  English  ae  well 
as  Danish,  found  it  to  be  their  interest  to  continue.  Under 
Cnut  they  formed  a  sort  of  military  guild  with  the  King 
at  their  head,  A  set  of  most  elaborate  Articles  of  War  The  Mifi- 
determined  the  minutest  points  of  their  duty.' 
priate  punishments  were  decreed  for  all  offences  great  and 
small,  punishments  to  be  awarded  by  tribunals  formed 


.  tMT  Laws 

Appro-. ,f  Cunt. 


'  See  nbove  ail  ibu  aocount  of  the  "  bcor9-wsrod"  of  Brihtnotb  at 
Maldon.     See  above,  p.  ]69. 

'  On  iho  "Witborla^  Ket"  or  "Legee  CMtrenaes'  of  Ount,  M«  Ap- 
pendix KKK. 
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CHAT.  VI.  amoug  the  members  of  the  guild.  But  all  tbe  provisions 
of  the  code  relate  wholly  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
force  and  to  the  relations  of  its  members  to  one  another. 
Of  the  position  in  whieh  they  stood  to  the  community  at 
large  we  hear  absolutely  nothing.  And  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  our  details  come  from  Danish  writers 
and  those  not  contemporary.  Our  English  authorities  tell 
Tli6]ti«ti-  us  nothing  directly  about  the  matter.  From  them  we 
tiaacd  hj  coutd  at  most  have  inferred  that  some  Institution  of  the 
j^-  sort  arose  about  this  time;  we  never  read  of  House- 
carls  before  the  reign  of  Cnut,  while  we  often  read  of 
them  afterwards.  That  a  body  of  soldiers^  most  of  them 
foreigners,  were  guilty  of  occasional  acts  of  wrong  and 
insolence,  we  may  take  for  granted  even  without  direct 
e\'idenee.  That  under  a  bad  King  they  might  occasionally 
be  sent  on  oppressive  errands  we  shall  presently  see  on  the 
hest  of  evidence.  But  that  under  the  great  Cnut  they  were 
the  instruments  of  any  general  system  of  oppzession,  that 
they  held  the  nation  in  unwilling  submission  to  a  yoke 
which  it  was  anxious  to  throw  off,  is  proved  by  no  evidence 
whatever.  And  when  England  was  again  ruled  by  Kings 
of  her  own  blood,  the  Houseearls  became  simply  a  national 
standing  army,  and  an  army  of  which  England  might  well 
be  proud.  The  name  of  the  Houseearls  of  Kiug  Harold 
became  a  name  of  fear  in  the  most  warlike  regions  of  the 
North/  and  it  was  this  brave  and  faithful  force  which  was 
ever  foi-emost  in  fight  and  nearest  to  the  royal  person  alike 
in  the  hour  of  victory  and  in  the  hour  of  overthrow. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  Cnut's  relations  with  countries 
beyond  the  limits  of  England.  This  subject  starts  several 
imjwrtant  points  in  the  history  of  foreign  lands,  hnt,  as 
far  as  English  history  is  concerned,  most  of  them  may  be 
pftBsed  by  in  a  few  words.     Within  our  own  island,  we 

'  S«e  vol.  iii.  p.  334. 
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hear  little  of  Wales,  and  out  of  it,  Cnut's  wars  with  the  chap.  vi. 
other  Scandinavian  powers  and  his  relations  to  the  Em- 
pire, though  highly  important,  have  hardly  any  hearing 
on  English  history.  The  ease  is  diHerent  with  his  deal- 
ings both  with  Scotland  and  with  Normandy,  both  of 
which,  the  latter  especially,  call  for  a  somewhat  fuller 
examination. 

Cnut,  as  King  of  all  England,  alike  by  formal  election 
and  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  of  course  assumed  the 
same  Imperial  claims  and  Imperial  style  which  had  been 
home  by  the  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him.  As  King 
of  all  England,  he  was  also  Emperor  of  all  Britain,  Lord 
of  all  Kings  and  all  nations  within  his  own  island.  Of  his 
relations  with  his  Welsh  vassals  we  arc  driven  to  pick  up 
what  accounts  we  can  from  their  own  scanty  annals.  I'larly 
in  Cnut'fi  reign,  on  what  provocation  we  know  not,  the 
exploit  of  Eadric  Streona'  was  repeated.  Wales  was 
invaded  by  Eglaf,  a  Danish  Earl  in  Cnuf  s  service,  pro- 
bably the  same  who  had  joined  in  Thorkilt's  invasion  of 
England,  and  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
brother  of  that  more  famous  chief.*  He  ravaged  the 
land  of  Dyfed  and  destroyed  Saint  David's.^  This  is 
onr  sole  fact,  except  that  in  one  of  the  last  years  of 
Cnut's  reign,  a  Welsh  prince,  Caradoc  son  of  Rliydderch,  1035! 
was  slain  by  the  English.*     Our  own  Chroniclers  do  not 

"  Bee  ahote,  p.  349. 

•  See  aliove,  p.  341,  an4  Lsppenbevx'"  note  at  p.  475  in  the  orijfinaL  Mr. 
1%orpc  (ii.  210)  has  turned  Eilaf  or  E;;laf  Into  UlT.  to  the  utter  pcrverainQ 
of  tdippanberg'a  meuiing.  E(f  Uf 'b  name  ii  atUcbad  to  Rtn-eral  charttini  u( 
OduI.  See  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  2,  aS,  29.  On  the  death  of  Cnut  be  u  said 
(Unit  y  Tywyvogion,  1036),  for  wtuit  caiue  we  are  not  toM,  to  have  left 
EnglanJ  anil  to  have  sought  a  refuge  in  Germany.  One  con  hardly  doubt 
aa  to  the  idcnUty  of  tbuso  two  Kglafu  ;  yet  the  words  of  the  Brut  (1020) 
might  almost  make  us  think  that  Eglaf  wan  soiiie  wsodering  Wiking  ; 
"After  that  Eilad  (a].  Elilaf)  came  to  the  Ule  of  Britain,  and  Dyved  was 
dsvaxtated  and  Menevia  was  demolished.*' 

'  Ann.  Camb.  1023.     "  Etlaf  vaatavit  Demetiam.     Menevta  fracta  est." 

*  lb.  1035;  Bnit.  1033. 
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look  ou  these  matters  as  worthy  of  any  mention.  With 
Scotland  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  especially  as  the 
affairs  of  that  Kingdom  are  closely  mixed  up  with  those  of 
the  g^oat  Earldom  of  Northumberland.  We  have  seen 
that,  on  the  fourfold  division  of  England,  the  jjreat 
Northern  government  was  entrusted  to  the  Dane  Erio, 
who  seems  however  not  to  have  disturbed  the  actnal  English 
possessors.'  He  probably  retained  a  superiority  over  them 
till  his  own  banishment,^  after  which  it  is  clear  that  the 
family  of  the  former  Earls  remained  in  possession.  The 
reigning  Earl,  Eadwulf,  the  son  of  the  elder  Waltheof 
and  brother  of  Uhtred,  is  described  as  a  timid  and 
cowardly  man^  who,  according  to  one  account,  now  sur- 
rendered Lothian  to  King  Malcolm  for  fear  that  he  might 
avenge  the  victories  won  over  him  by  his  brother.*  But  if 
any  cession  was  made  to  the  Scots  at  this  time,  it  was  most 
probably  extorted  by  Malcolm  by  force  of  arms.  For  the 
second  year  of  Cnut  was  marked  by  a  Scottish  invasion 
and  a  Scottish  victory  of  unusual  importance.*  King 
Malcolm  entered  England,  accompanied  by  Eogan  or 
Eugenius,  seemingly  an  Under-king  in  Strathclyde.  A 
great  battle  took  place  at  Carham  on  the  Tweed,  not  &r 
from  the  scene  of  the  more  famous  fight  of  Floddeu,  in 
which  the  Scots  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  whole 
force  .of  the  Bemician  Earldom.  The  slaughter,  as  usnal, 
fell  most  heavily  upon  the  English  nobihty.  Bishop 
Ealdhun  is  said  to  have  fallen  sick  on  hearing  of  the 
event,  and  to  have  died  in  a  few  days.  His  great  work 
was  all  but  accomplished.  The  height  of  Durham  was 
now  crowned  by  a  church,  stately  doubtless  after  the 
standard  of  those  times,  of  which  only  a  single  tower 


'  Sea  above,  p.  377.  *  See  above,  p.  426. 

'  On  the  N'orthumbriaa  EorU  ao«  Appendix  KK,  and  on  the  oewion  of 
Lotbian  wo  Appendix  I. 
*  On  Cuut'i  rdMiou  with  Scotland,  lee  Appendix  ULL. 
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lacked  completiou,'  It  was  probably  a  result  of  the  o  xp.  vi. 
confusion  produced  by  the  Scottish  inroad  that  thrw)  years 
passed  between  the  death  of  Ealdhun  and  the  succession  of 
the  next  Bishop  Eadmuud.^  According  to  one  theory, 
which  T  shall  discuss  elsewhere/  the  annexation  of  Lothian 
to  the  ScxjttisU  Kingdom  was  the  result  of  this  battle. 

K  It  is  equally  strange  that  a  prince  like  Cnut  should  have 
consented  to  the  ecssioo  of  any  part  of  his  dominions,  and 
that  he  should   have  allowed  a  Scottish  victory   to   pass 

H  unrevenged.  But  we  do  not,  in  our  English  authoritiesj 
find  any  mention  of  Scottish  affairs  till  a  much  lat^r  stage 

I  of  his  reign.  According  to  the  Scottish  account,  Duncan, 
the  grandson  of  Malcolm  through  his  daughter  Beatrice, 
who  now  held  tlie  under-kingdom  of  Cumberland  or  Strath- 
clyde,  refused,  though  often  summoned,  to  do  homage  to 
Cnut.*  His  refusal  was  cloked  under  a  show  of  feudal 
loyalty ;  his  homage  was  due  only  to  the  lawful  King  of 
the  English ;   he  would  render  no  kind  of  service  to  a 

I  Danish  usurper.  Cnut,  atler  bis  return  from  his  Roman 
pilgrimage,  marched  against  his  refractory  vassal,  with  the 
intention  of  incorporating  his  dominions  with  the  English 
Kingdom.  Certain  Bishops  and  other  chief  men  st^pjied 
in  to  preserve  peace,  and  a  compromise  was  brought  about. 

IDuncau  withdrew  his  claim  to  ind'epeudeuce ;  Cnut  re- 
linquished his  design  of  complete  incorporation ;  the 
Under-king  of  Cumberland  was  again  to  hold  his  kingdom 
on  the  old  terms  as  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Isle  of 
Albion.  Such  is  the  Scottish  story,  which  characteristically 
B  puU  Cumberland  in  the  fore-groimd,  and  leaves  out  all 
mention  both  of  Scotland  proper  and  of  Lothtan.     It  may 

I  very  likely  be  true  in  what  it  asserts;  it  is  eminently  false 
'  SiBMOD  (HiaL  Eoc).  Dud.  iii.  5) ;  "  £>e  eoclesiA  qnam  luoeperat  soltun 
tarrim  oecidcntaJcm  impcrfeotiuii  rcliqmt." 
»  SimtwD,  Hist.  Dim.  iii,  6  ;  Fior.  Wi^.  lojo. 
'  8«e  Appendix  I.                                            *  Hen  Appendix  LLL. 
1 ! 
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in  what  it  conceals.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  Cuut'a 
dealings  with  his  Northern  neighbours  were  by  no  meaus 
confined  to  Cumberland,  but  touched  Scotland  itself  quite 
as  nearly.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  both  Duncan  and 
his  grandfather  Malcolm  refused  homag-e  to  Cnut  on  the 
ground  that  the  Dane  was  an  usurper  of  the  English 
Kingdom.  If  so,  they  were  perhaps  brought  to  reason 
at  an  earlier  time  than  would  appear  from  our  own 
Chronicles  only.  According  to  a  French  historian,  an 
expedition  of  Cuut  against  the  Scots  was  hinder«dj  and 
peace  was  restored,  by  the  intercession  of  tlie  Lady  Emma 
and  her  brother  Duke  Richard.  According  to  a  Norwegian 
Saga,  two  Scottish  Kings,  prohably  Malcolm  and  Duncan, 
submitted  to  Cnut  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  on  the  highest  of  all 
authorities,  tliat  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Scotland  did  in 
the  end  submit  to  his  claims.  Cnut,  like  William  aflcr 
him,  was  not  minded  to  give  up  any  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  which  he  had  won.  The  more  famous  ceremony 
of  Abernethy  forty  years  later  was  now  forestalled.  As 
the  younger  Malcolm  then  became  the  man  of  the  Nor- 
man, so  now  the  elder  Malcolm  became  the  man  of  the 
Dane.'  Cnut,  after  his  return  from  Rome — in  the  very 
year  of  his  return,  according  to  those  who  give  the  later 
date  to  that  event — marched  into  Scotland,  meeting,  it 
would  seem,  with  no  opposition.  Malcolm  now,  if  not 
before,  rendered  the  long-delayed  homage,  and  lie  was  joined 
in  his  submission  by  two  other  Scottish  chiefs,  on  both  of 
whom  our  Chronicles  bestow  the  title  of  King,  With  the 
otherwise  unknown  Jehmarc  is  coupled  a  name  not  obscure 
in  history,  but  far  more  famous  in  romance.  Along  with 
the  homage  of  the  elder  Malcolm  King  Cnut  received  also 
the  homage  of  Macbeth. 


>  See  Appendix  LLL. 


I 
■ 
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This  fact  that  tlie  Under-kiuga,  or  princes  of  whatever  cHAr.  vr. 
rank,  within  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  did  homage  to  ^^^i, 
Cnat  ia  worthy  of  special  notice.  It  seems  to  he  a  step  *>{  th« 
beyond  the  terms  of  the  onglnal  Commendation  to  Eud-  kingB. 
ward  the  Elder.  It  seemB  to  be  a  step  towards  the  more 
complete  submission  made  by  William  tbe  Lion  to  Henry 
the  Second  and  to  the  homage  done  by  all  Scotland  to  the 
Lord  Paramount  Edward.  The  choice  of  the  English  King 
as  Father  and  Lord  over  the  King  and  j>eople  of  the  Seots 
did  not  make  this  or  that  Scot  his  " man.''*  But  now,  not 
only  King  Malcolm,  but  Jehmare  and  Macbetli  became  the 
"men"  of  the  King  of  all  England.  Yet  the  fact  may 
perhaps  be  explained  another  way.  When  we  remember 
the  later  history,  we  shall  perhaps  be  inclined  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  this  change  in  the  slight  authority  retained  by 
Malcolm  over  the  lesser  Scottish  princes.  His  legt>ndary 
character  paints  him  as  a  King  who  granted  away  all  his 
domains,  and  left  himself  nothing  but  the  hill  of  Scone,  the 
holy  place  of  the  Scottish  monarchy.'-'  It  is  most  probable 
that  Jehroarc  and  Macbeth  were  so  far  independent  of  tlie 
King  of  Scots  that  the  homage  of  Malcolm  alone  would 
have  been  no  sufficient  guaranty  for  the  retention  of  the 
Scottish  Kingdom  in  its  proper  submission  to  the  Imperial 
Crown.  Macbeth  at  least,  whatever  was  the  case  ^vith 
Jehmare,  was  the  representative  of  a  line  which  bad  claims 
on  the  Scottish  Crown  itself.  Cnut  therefore  prudently 
exacted  the  homage  of  Malcolm's  dangerous  vassals  as  well 
as  that  of  Malcolm  himself.  Malcolm,  already  an  old  man,  Death  of 
survived  the  ceremony  only  three  years,  and  died  in  the  1034. 
year  before  the  death  of  his  far  younger  over-lord.^  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Duncan,  whose  son  Malcolm, 

'  Sea  above,  p.  130.  nnd  App«ntHx  G. 

*  Fordim.  IT.  43  (Gale,    p.  686).     But   aoo    Bobertwn.  i.    100  ot 
•eqq. 

'  FordoD,  iv.  44 ;  ChroD.  1034. 
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our.  Ti.   snrnnmcd  Cnnmorc,  aft«rwardfi  eo  fjamous,  rcceivedj  as  usuol^ 
the  apanage  of  Cumberland.^ 

Cnat*i  Cnut's  wars  in  the  North  of  Enrope   have   but  little 

^r^n,  connexion  with  Eng-li&h  history,  and  there  are  few  eycnts 

for  which  our  historical  materials  are  more  unsatisfactory. 
Authorities  Our  own  Chrouieles  help  us  to  the  dates  of  some  of  the 
hirtory.      more    prominent    events ;    the    Nor^vegian    Sagas  ^    and 
the  rhetorical  Latin  of  the  Banish  historian  help  us  to 
abundance   of  details,  if  we   coold  only  accept  them  aa 
authentic ;  the  Danish  chronicles  are  meagre  beyond  ex- 
pression.     Happily,  to  unravel  the  difficulties  and  con- 
tradictions of  their  various  statements  is  no  part  of  the 
business  of  an  English  hi^^torian.     It  may  be  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  coniine  ourselves  to  those  events  which  the 
contemporary  chroniclers  of  England  thought  worthy  of 
Itcvoiu-      a  place  in  our  own  national  annals.     The  most  important 
Norway,     omong  them  is  the  loss  and  reeonquest  of  Norway  by  Cnut, 
and  his  wars   with   its  renowned   King  Olaf  the  Saint.' 
Norway  had,  after  the  death  of  Olaf  Trj-ggvesson,*  formed 
M>.      part  of  the  dominions  of  Swegcn,  and  it  was  entrusted  to 
the  government  of  hia  son-in-law  Eric,  who  afterwards 

>  Fordun,  iv.  ^  "  Malcolmo  Cumbria:  rcgionom  pater  ctatiro  ni  con* 
natiu  6Ht  donAvit." 

'  The  Saga  of  Ol&f  HanddBsan  or  Sniot  Olaf  fomw  the  gruAter  pftrt  of 
the  B&oobd  volumo  of  Mr.  L&ing's  tnuiglation  of  Snnrro's  Htdmakringla.  I 
me  it  freely,  though  with  caution,  for  Northern  aflairs.  It  is  at  all  ereota 
tnoro  trustworthy  thtui  Snxo  ami  Strcgon  AggoMwn. 

*  See  Adam  of  Brenien,  ti.  55  (cf.  £9).  His  wordi  ftre  remarkable; 
"lnt«r  Ohnut  et  Olnpb,  Rogcm  Norttnannorum,  oontiDUuni  fuit  beltum, 
Deo  oessAvit  oiotiibuii  dicbutt  viUc  corum  ;  Danii  pro  imperio  certimlibua, 
Nurtuuinnis  vero  pognontibuB  pro  Hb«rtat«.  In  qvA  re  justiur  tnihi  visa 
fsitt  causes  Olapht  oui  t>eUuni  tiecessariuiD  nu^pB  fuit  quiuii  voluntarinm.'* 
He  goei  on  with  an  elaborate  panegyric  00  Olaf.  Adam's  judgement  is 
clearly  rip[bt  on  the  whole,  though  Cnut  hiwl  purliape  as  much  to  aar  for 
hinmelf  aa  warllko  Kings  oonunonly  have. 

Od  the  Qiune  Norttnannif  see  Appendix  T. 

*  Snorro'a  account  (c  139  ;  Lning,  ii.  19a)  u  here  rery  diitinot. 
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held  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland.*   When  Eric  went  to  chat.  vi. 
Bngland  with  Cnut,  Hakon  the  eon  of  Eric  remained  as  Earl      '"'S- 
in  Norway,  but  was  soon  driven  out  by  Olaf  Haraldsson, 
Of  this  prince,  afterwards  canonized  as  a  saint  and  martyr, 
we  have  heard  somewhat  akeady;'  but  the  part  assigned 

Bto  him  in  English  affairs  evidently  belongs  to  romance 
and  not  to  history.  His  career  in  his  own  country  is 
more  authentic  and  more  important.  Tlie  rule  of  Olaf  was  Eeii^  oS 
at  first  acceptable  to  the  country,  but  both  liis  virtues  and  10,5-1018*. 
his  faulta  gratlually  raised  up  enemies  against  him.  He  was 
preeminentl}'  a  reformer.  His  strictness  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  first  of  virtues  in  a  prince  of  those 
times,  is  highly  i)rai8ed.^  He  was  moreover  a  zealous 
Christian ;  his  whole  soul  was  devoted  to  spreading 
throughout  his  Kingdom  the  blessings  of  religion  and 
civilization,  and  to  reforming  the  manners  and  morals 
of  his  people   in   every  way.      He   brought  Bishops  and 

^k<>ther  churchmen  from  England,  and,  not  satisfied  with 
the  evangelization  of  his  own  Kingdom,  he  employed 
them  as  missionaries  in  Sweden,  Gothland,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.*  But,  just  like  the  elder  Olaf,  bis  choice  of 
means  was  often  less  praiseworthy  than  the  excellence  of  his 
objects.  The  reformer  tried  by  harshness  and  violpnoe  to 
force  on  a  rude  people  manners  and  institutions  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared,  and  the  Christian  missionary  de- 
generated into  a  persecutor  of  those  who  clave  to  the  creed 
of  their  fathers.  In  his  lofty  ideas  of  lnng!y  power,  Olaf 
set  little  store  by  the  rights  eitlier  of  the  ancient  chiefs  or 
of  the  free  peasantry  of  the  land,  and,  in  dealing  with  these 
enemies,  he  did  not  shrink  from  acts  of  merciless  cruelty.'* 
Meanwhile  Cnut  was  keeping  as  careful  an  eye  on  Nor- 
way as  bis  father  had  kept  on  England ;   but,  like  his 


*  See  kbove,  p.  377.  •  800  aboTe,  p.  368,  lutd  AppondU  VV 
'  Set  Adatn  uf  Bremen,  H.  55,  and  cf.  Florvnco,  1017. 

•  Ad»m,  u.  8.  ■  Siiorro,  e.  74  (liain^.  H.  S4). 
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father,  he  knew  how  to  bido  l»is  time.     A  summons  to 
Olaf  to  hold  tlio  crown  of  Norway  as  his  vassal  was  re- 
jected;^  war  followed,  and   Cnufs  first  expedition  was 
unsuccessful.     Olaf  allied  himself  with  the  Swedish  King 
Omund,  and  their  joint  forces  inflicted  a  defeat  ou  Cnut's 
combined  Danish  and  English  unny  at  the  river  Helgn  in 
Scania.=*    Two  years  later,  by  dint  of  bribes  and  promises 
and  by  studiously  taking*  advantage  of  Olaf's  growing  un- 
popularity, Cnut  contrived  to  raise  up  a  powerfid  party  in 
Norway  which  was  prepared  to  accept  his  own  pretensions."' 
In  the  next  year,  when  Cnut  sailed  to  Norway  with  fifty 
ships,  Olaf  was  completely  forsaken  by  his  people,  and  had 
to  take  refuge  in  Knssia.     Cnut  was  everywhere  welcomed, 
and  he  was  chosen  King  of  all  Nonvay  by  the  Thing  at 
Trondhjem,  just  as  he  had  been,  eleven  years  before,  chosen 
King  of  all  England  by  the  Gemot  at  London.*     A  later 
attempt  of  Olaf  to  recover  his  Kingdom  was  resisted  by  the 
Norwegians  themselves;  he  fell  in  the  fight  of  Stikleetad, 
and  the  Church  looked  on  him  as  a  martyr.^ 

Cnut,  King  of  five  or,  as  some  reckon,  six  Kingdoms, 
seems  to  have  looked  upon  himself  as  Emperor  of  the 
North,  and  to  have  held  himself  in  alt  respects  as  the  peer 

^  SuoiTo,  0,  140  (lAing,  il.  194), 

'  On  thifl  battle  tuM  Appendix  MMM. 

■  Flor.  AVig.  1037;  Saxo,  196-  "Ola-nmi  voro  per  KorTagieiirium 
qtiosdom  peouoiA  a  ae  corruptos  doiuMtico  \*e\\o  opprimeoduni  caravit." 
Snorro,  capp.  165,  171,  175.  In  an  earliur  [art  of  lik  atcry  (c.  54'!  Stlom> 
reoinrka  that  tlie  Nurwej^iatis  preftirral  a  fureigii  anil  abaentce  King,  wbu 
aimpty  tuuk  tribute,  and  let  the  ancitint  LawR  and  umgei  aloae,  wbile  a 
native  and  naidsnt  King  ootnmouly  int«rf«red  with  them. 

*  Snorro,  c.  180. 

•  Sec  Shoito,  c.  235  ot  »eqq. ;  Flor.  Wig.  1030 ;  Adam,  ii.  55,  59.  The 
battle  ia  a  vail  att«itocl  fiict,  yet  Adam  nays ;  "  Alu  dicunt  (mm  in  bello 
pereniptuiii,  <iuidain  vero  in  medio  populi  circo  ad  Indtbrium  maffii  cx- 
poaitnin.  [The  title  of  "martyr"  seemingly  BUggcated  the  amphitlieatrQ.] 
Sunt  alii  qui  aasenint  tUuni  in  gratiA  Kegia  Chuat  latenlvr  occisuui,  quod 
«t  nugia  vonim  «mo  non  diffldimui,  00  quod  regnom  ejua  invadt." 
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oi'  his  Roama  brother^  Earlier  and  later  Daoish  Kings 
were  fain  to  owu  themselves  the  vassals  of  Caesar ;  but  bo- 
fore  the  power  of  Cnut  the  Bomari  Terminus  himself  had 
to  give  way.  With  the  Frankish  Emperor  Conrad  the 
mighty  ruler  of  Norlhei-u  Europe  was  on  the  best  terms. 
Cnut,  as  we  have  seen,  made  his  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship in  his  Imperial  capita],  and  bore  a  part  in  the 
splendours  of  his  Imperial  consecration.  The  alliance  was 
cemented  by  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  children, 
and  by  a  cession  of  territory  on  the  part  of  the  potentate 
higher  in  formal  rank.  Gunhild,  the  daughter  of  Cnut 
and  Emma,  was  betrothed  to  Conrad's  son  King  Henry, 
afterwards  the  renowned  Emperor  Henry  the  Tliird.  The 
marriage  however  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  the  bride's  father,  and  Gunhild,  like  her  predecessor 
Eadgyth,  was  destinetl  to  be  neither  the  wife  nor  the 
mother  of  an  Emperor.  Gunhild,  like  Eadg\'th,  died 
before  her  husband  succeeded  to  the  Empire,  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  the  otTspring  of  his  second  and  better  known 
marriage  with  Agnes  of  Poitiers.^ 

The  more  strictly  political  result  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween Cnut  and  Conrad  was  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
frontier  between  Denmark  and  Germany.  After  the  vic- 
torious expedition  of  Otto  the  Second  into  Denmark,  a 
German  Mark  had  been  established  beyond  the  Eider, 
extending  from  that  river  to  the  Dannewirk,  the  great 
bulwark  which  Gorm  and  Tbjrra  had  reared  against  the 
Southern  invader.  This  was  the  first  step  in  that  pro- 
cess wliich  has  gradually  Germanized  a  part  of  Southern 
Jutland,  and  which  has  at  last  handed  over  an  unwilling 
Scandinavian  population  as  the  victims  of  Prussian  greetl 
of  territorial  aggrandizement.  Cnut,  by  treaty  with  the 
Emperor,  and  seemingly  as  the  price  of  his  daughter^ 
recovered  the  ancient  frontier  with  which    Charles  the 
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1  See  AppetiaU  NXN. 
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dary of  the  two  realms  till  that  general  removing-  of 
ancient  landmarks  which  belongs  only  to  the  more  refined 
diplomacy  of  modem  times. 
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We  have  now,  last  of  allj  to  consider  the  position  of 
Cnut  with  reference  to  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  I  have 
ali-eady,  in  speaking  of  Cnut's  ccclcsinetical  jwlicy,  hod 
occasion  to  mention  the  close  connexion  which  he  kq>t  up 
with  more  than  one  part  of  Gaul.  He  was  the  special 
fiieud  of  Duke  William  of  Aquitaine,  sumamed  the  Great, 
a  prince  whose  tastes  were  in  many  respects  congenial  with 
his  own.  He  sent  him  embassies  and  gifts,  including 
a  splendid  book  of  devotions  in  golden  letters.'  But  Cnut's 
most  importaut  relations  among  the  states  of  Gaul  were 
with  the  gi-cat  Duchy  which  lay  opposite  to  his  southern 
shores,  and  where  his  banished  step-sons  were  being  brought 
up  as  his  possible  rivals.  The  last  event  in  the  internal 
history  of  Normandy  which  I  recorded  was  the  great  revolt 
of  the  Norman  peasantry  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Rioliard  the  Good.  The  new  Duke  was,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  Frenchman.  Whatever  had  become  of  the 
original  homage  of  Rolf,  the  Commendation  of  Richard  the 
Fearless  to  Hugh  the  Great  ^  was  still  in  full  force.  Richard 
was  the  loyal  vassal  and  faithful  ally  of  the  Parisian  King; 
his  friendship  with  Robertj  the  second  Capetian  monarchy  ^ 

*  Williiun  Ifaa  Third  of  Poiticra  ftnd  Fiflb  of  AtjuitAioo  roignvd  from 
990  to  1029.  His  ccnooxioQ  with  Ouut  in  duKCrlbud  by  Adeiii&r  liii.  41  ; 
ap,  Portz,  iv.  134);  "Necnon  et  Keijein  Dftiianmrconuu  el  Anglonim, 
Bomine  Canotuiu,  itu  tiibi  nuiunjo  favors  devinxerat,  ut  ginf^ltH  RnnU  le^- 
tionei  eonuu  ezciperut  jtrutiuuH  cum  muneriliiiB,  ipMqua  pr«ti<«iara  eis 
ramikteret  munem."  lie  book  is  daioribed  lu  "Codex  literia  auroia 
aori|>ttta,  in  qno  nomina nnotonim  distinct*  cum  iinui^uiibiut  continubalur.'* 
Cone.  LcmuT.  1031  ;  ft|i.  Labb^,  Cone.  ix.  881,  quoted  by  Perts.  Crmt  and 
Emma  bad  rather  a  fiuic;  for  malung  pre»enta  of  bonks.     S«e  vol.  ii.  pp. 

•  See  above,  p.  m. 
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seems  to  hare   aUvaj'B   remained   unbroken,  and  the  two   chap.  vi. 
princes  acted  together  in  various  expeditions.     The  Nor-  f^i^Hgj^ 
mans  were  by  this  time  thoroughly  naturalized  in   their  ^^ 
French  possessions.     In  the  records  of  the  time  they  ap-  096-1031. 
pear  as  reoogiiized  and  honoured  members  of  the  Capetian 
monarchy.     The  memory  of  tlieir  foreign  and  heathen 
descent  is  forgotten  j  their  Prince  is  no  longer  the  mere 
Duke  of  Pirates/  whom  a  loyal  Frenchman  spoke  of  as 
seldom  as  he  could;    the  cherished  ally  of  the   Parisian 
King  is  now  spoken  of  with  every  respect  as  the  Duke 
of  Rouen  .2      The   chief  French  historian  of  the   time  is 
as  ready  to  exaggerate  the  external  power  and  influence 
of  the   second   Kichard   as  ever  his   own    Dudo    was   to 
exaggerate  those  of  his  father.^     Richard,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  hesitate  to  have  his  gifts  to  his  own  Fdeamp 
confirmed  by  his  suzerain/  and  he  dated  his  public   acts 
by  the  regnal  years  of  the  King.*     And  no  wonder  j  for  Strict 
it  is  plain  that  the  Norman  Duko  was  the  mainstay  of  t^eenKing 
the    French   Kingdom.     Robert,   though   the  most  pious  |^,J',J*^i(^ 
of  men,  could  not  avoid  either  temporal  warfare,  eccleaias-  Richard. 

tical  censures,  or  domestic  oppression.^     In  the  last  two 

• 

'  See  above,  pp.  163,  J53. 

'  In  Ru(l«)IfOIaber(ii.  1)  RicharilappcttTSiia  "RotoiuiiKoruiiiDux."  Duke 
or  Eari  of  Rouen  (Rudu  JrtI)  is  alao  the  titio  whicb  the  Nonnati  princes 
bear  in  the  Northern  Sngiu.  See  Vita  OUi  Trygg.  p.  363,  and  I^aing,  U. 
16.  Ricbanl  U  ''Dux  "bore  ;  ho  is  **  Rotomagorum  Comei"  in  cap.  8, 
and  "  Princepd"  in  iii.  1.  In  Adftnnr  (iii.  55)  ho  U  "Comes  RntumeiuiB " 
and  "Rotomagi."  Richard  callii  himself  (U^Achory,  iii.  386)  "  Marchio 
NortinannJw."     See  Appisn'lix  T.  *  8ee  ahovo,  p.  184, 

'  King  Robert  in  1006  confirniod  the  foundation  of  Fecamp  "  ptA 
petiiione  dilcctiwrimi  fiilclia  no^tti  Ricardi  Comitis."  Gallia  Ghriitiana, 
xi.  Intft.  8.  One  can  hanlly  fanoy  this  formubk  being  used  fifty  ycari 
earlier  or  fiftj*  yuars  Uttr. 

*  This  iu  a  very  cotumQii  act  of  foniial  subriiiMion,  even  when  HubnuMiiuo 
wan  merely  formal  ;  but,  nflcr  being  very  cununan  under  IlicUan),  it  dies 
out  under  William. 

*  King  Robert's  dom(»tio  trouUes,  his  unoanonioal  inArriage  with  hta 
first  wife,  and  the  bondage  in  whieh  he  lived  to  hia  BOcond,  uo  well  known. 
Oocata&oe,  acoording  to  Rudolf  Glaber  (iii.  9),  was  **  avarisaima,  maritique 
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OHAP.  vj.  classes  of  afflictions  Norman  help  eoiild  hardly  avail  him, 
bat  in  all  Roborfs  wars  Richard  proved  a  steady  and 
valuable  ally.  The  help  of  the  Norman  Duke  enabled 
his  suzerain  to  maintain  his  claims  over  the  Ducal  Bur- 
gundy/ and  Norman  troops  served  along  with  those  both 
of  the  French  King  and  of  the  German  Caesar  in  a  war 
againBt  their  common  vassal  of  Flanders.  The  Imperial 
and  royal  saints  conjoined  their  forces  against  the  city  of 
Valenciennes,  and  the  more  purely  temporal  help  of  tho 
Norman  Duke  was  arrayed  on  the  same  side.^  With  his 
Breton  neighbours  or  vassals  Richard  was  on  good  terms. 
The  friendfihip  between  him  and  the  Breton  Count  Geof- 
fi-o}'  was  cemented  by  an  exchange  of  sisters  between  the 
two  princes.  Richard  married  Judith  of  Britanny/  and 
Hadwisa  of  Normandy  became  the  wife  of  Geoffrey,  on 
whose  death  her  sons,  Alan  and  Odo,  were  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  their  uncle  and  suzerain.*  With 
another  neighbour  and  brother-in-law  Richard  found  it 
less  easy  to  remain  on  friendly  terms.  His  swter  Matilda 
had  married  Odo,  Count  of  Chartres,  a  son  of  the  old 
enemy   Theobald.     The  town  and   part  of  the  district  of 

magiatni."  Die  influx  of  ber  southern  ooQntrymeu  to  the  ooart  of  Purla 
u  desorihed  hy  Rndolf  iti  language  whiob  reminds  one  of  Engluid  undar 
Henr>'  the  Third. 

*  This  Rurgundian  wwia  described  by  R.  OlAber.ii.  8  ;  Will.  0cm.  T.  1$. 
The  Normnn  contiogent  in  8&id  to  have  amounted  to  30,000  men. 

'  See  Sigcbert'a  Chron.    1006  (Pcrlz,  vi.  354),  and  the  Gcat&  EplfC. 
GAmemcenxium,  i.  ,^3  (Pertx,  vi!.  ^14,  4,^5).     Both  wrilcnt  allaw  Bober 
the  tille  of  "Francoriun   Rox  ;"    Bichnrd  its  m  Sigt*bort  "Cornea  NorfrJ 
niAnnonim,''  in  tht*  Genta  "  RotomAgcnsium  l>ux."     I  need  hardly  «ay 
that  the  Emperor  I[enry  the  Second  was  a  CAUunized  iintnt,  and  King 
Robert  certainly  deserved  that  bononr  ai  much  aa  many  who  received  itv 

'  Tho  nuuriage  cuutract  of  Judith  'm  given  in  Martboe  and  DanUKTi 
Tlieaaunia  XoTtia,  i.  123.  Slie  foundcil  the  Abboy  of  Bernay  in  lorj, 
W.  Gem.  vii.  li.  See  NensLria  ?ia,  39S.  Her  church  li  Ktanding,  though 
deaecrated,  a  noble  example  of  early  Norman  Romaneaqne. 

*  W.  Gem.  T.  13.  Count  Geoffrey  going  on  a  pilgrimago  to  Bome,  left 
hifl  dominionn  and  hia  wmn  "  mb  Duoln  advocatn."  He  dieil  on  bi«  way 
borne. 
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Dreux  had  beeu  given  to  Odo  as  her  marriage  portion,*  chap.  vr. 
and  this,  on  lier  death,  he  reftist'd  to  restore.  A  war  War  with 
followed,  which  was  made  couspicaous  by  the  foundation  chartree. 
of  the  fiimoiis  castle  of  Tilli^rcs,*  which  long  remained  a 
l>order  fortress  of  Normandy.  Of  coui*s€  every  effort  of  Odo 
to  take  or  surprize  the  Norman  ontpost  was  rendered  hope- 
less by  Norman  valour,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  Richard 
found  it  expedient  to  resort  to  help  of  a  very  questionable 
kind  to  support  hira  against  his  enemy.  The  Normans 
were  now  Frenchmen ;  Buke  Richard  and  his  court  of 
gentlemen  ^  had  most  likely  quite  forgotten  their  Scandi- 
navian mother-tongue;  some  traces  of  the  old  nationality 
may  still  have  lingered  at  Bayeux,  but,  as  a  whole,  Nor- 
mandy was  now  French  in  language,  feeling,  and  religion. 
But  the  old  connexion  with  the  North  was  still  cherished. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  friendly  receptiou  which 
the  Danish  invaders  of  England  met  with  in  the  Normau 
ports  had  led  to  hostile  relations  bctwoon  Normandy  and 
England.*  So  now  we  have  the  old  story  of  Harold 
Blaatand  over  again. '^  Richard,  like  his  father,  docs  not 
sci'uple  to  bring  heathen  invaders  into  Gaul  to  help  him 
|li^;ainst  his  Chri^itian  enemies.  And,  just  as  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Harold  Bhiutaud,  this  disgraceful  help  ia 
called  in  at  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  it, 
at  a  time  when  the  Norman  arms  are  completely  victorious. 
Odo  could  surely  have  been  crushed  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,*  even  if  King  Robert 
was  Dot  disposed  to  repay  in  kiud  the  services  of  his  loyal 

*  On  the  war  with  Odo,  iee  W.  G«m.  v,  lo-ii ;  Romui  de  Roo,  6588- 
6974.     Cf.  R.  Glaber,  iii.  3,  9. 

■■  "Costrum  Tef^uleiue,"  W.  G«m.  v.  10.     "  TuilUeres,*'  Ronuui  de  Rou, 
£637. 

■  .See  above,  p.  954.  *  S«o  above,  yp.  183,  301. 

*  See  abovv,  pp.  215  ot  seqq.,  333. 
'  "  Ad«citn  Britonibtu  cum  Noniuuinorum  lutfionlbut,"  Bnys  Wiliuiin  oS 

Jutni^gfis,  T.  ro. 
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vassal.  The  tale  however,  as  we  find  it^  represents  the 
Norman  Duke  as  entering  into  a  league  with  two  heathen 
Sea-Kings,  who  were  engaged  in  inflicting  the  most  cruel 
ravages  on  his  own  vassals  anil  allies  of  Britanny,  having 
just  taken  and  burned  the  frontier  city  of  Del.*  These 
Kings  are  described  as  Lacmau  of  Sweden  and  OUf  of 
Norway.  With  regard  to  the  former  there  must  l>e  a  mis- 
take of  some  kind,  as  no  King  bearing  any  such  name 
occurs  in  Swedish  history.  13ut  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  Olaf  spoken  of  was  no  other  than  the  famoi 
Olaf  Haraldssou  the  Saiiit.^  Oue  story  of  the  early  life  of 
Olaf  seems  to  be  about  a»  mythical  as  another ;  but  some- 
thing is  proved  when  two  inde[>endeut  narratives  agreo. 
Of  the  busy  career  in  England  which  the  Northern  l^eod 
as&igus  to  Olaf  not  a  trace  is  to  be  fuuud  in  any  £nglisb 
writer.  Uut  the  presence  of  Olaf  in  Normandy  is  asserted 
alike  by  Norman  and  by  Norwegian  tradition.  According 
to  the  Norman  tale,  the  devastators  of  Britanny  left  their 
prey^  sailcil  to  I^>ucn  iu  answer  to  the  Duke's  summons, 

'  W.  Qem.  V.  1 1  ;  KomAn  de  Ron,  6S85-6918.    On  Dol.  tee  voL  iii  p. 

335- 

*  The  nantes  in  William  of  Jutnibgeii  ore  OIavu*  rikI  Lacman.     The 
printed  text  nf  tlte  Roman  tie  Hou  has  Colan  and  Coman,  but  the  manu- 
■cripte  HfOiii  to  bavtt  varioas  fonus,  Solan,  Lntoan,  and  Olef.     Mr.  Thorpe 
(LAppuutury,  Nonnan  Kinga,  p.  35)  points  out  Uio  error  of  Depplug  (U 
177)  and  Prevent  (Roman  do  Rou,  t.  346),  who  auppoeio  tbu  Olaf  to 
Olaf  Try^cgvesHon.     Xutliing  c-io  be  pUinc-r  tlmn  tliAt  both  WiUiMm 
Wace  moitnt  tbnir  Olaf  for  Olaf  Uontldiuon,  a^  they  npeak  of  his  tub 
quiflDt  martyrdom.     Mr.  Ttiurpe  adds,  "  La^iiui  in  the  name  of  an  offio 
Angl.  fatpmaH."     So  it  i»,  and  uameH  of  offican,  from  Phoraob  onwardi|l 
have  often  been  itiiiitAkcn  for  proper  names ;  but  would  a  Sea-King 
called  a  Lawman  t     Lagiuan  t<x>  ia  a  real  Scandinavian  name.     Lagroaiigl 
Harold,  and  Olaf  appw*r  aa  brothera  in  the  hiator;  of  Man  (Chron.  '. 
4,  od.  Munoh,  A.  1075).    Mr.  Thorpe  &I<o  ntppowB  that  the  two  Kinga  ' 
were  "two  potty  SctuidinAvian  potentaten  fnmt  TrelaHd."    Depping(ii.  175) 
identifies  this  expedition  with  one  in  which  certain  Northmen  from  Den- 
mark and  Ireland  invaded  Aquitaine  (Adomar,  iii.  53,  ap.  Pertz,  iv.  139); 
but  thi«  la  placed  by  Pertx  iu  1010,  and  the  whole  story  is  (juite  diSvrmt. 
"niierovur  a  Seft-Klug  appears,  bo  brings  a  mythical  atmoepbere  with  him* 
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and  were  there    honourably   received  by  him.     But   if  chat,  vl 
Duke  Richard  did  not  shrink  from  such  guests  at  Rouen,  ^  ^'^g"" 
King  Robert  was  naturally  afraid  of  their  appearance  at  R^jbort. 
Paris.    After  the  treatment  which  the  Bretous  had  received, 
all  Graul   was  endangered  by  their  presence.*     The  King 
then  held,  what  is  so  rare  in  the  history  of  France,  so 
common  in  that  of  England  and  Germany,  an  Assembly  of 
tlie  Princes  of  his  realm. ^     Tlie  royal  summons  was  obeyed 
both  by  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  and  by  the  Count  of 
Chartres.     Peace  was  made  by  the  mediation  of  the  King; 
Count  Odo  kept  his  town  of  Dreux,  and  Duke  Richard 
kept  his   new  fortress  of  Tilliferes.     The  heathen  Kings 
were  to  be  got  rid  of  as  they  might.     Duke  Richard  per- 
suaded them  by  rich  gifts  to  go  away  then,  and  to  promise 
to  come  again  if  they  were  wanted.     One  of  them,  Olaf, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  with  many  of  his  comrades. 
He  was  baptized  by  Archbishop  Robert,  and  his  career  of 
sanctity  begins  forthwith.^ 

Stories  of  this  sort  can  hardly  be  admitted  into  history  Amount  of 
without  a  certain  amount  of  dread  lest  the  historian  may  iJJJ^j  j„ 

prove  to  have  opene<l  his  text  for  the  reception  of  a  mere  '^*'**5 
'^  '  .  ^  HtoneB. 

piece  of  romance.  They  are  stories  which  we  cannot  ven- 
ture unhesitatingly  to  accept^  but  which  we  arc  not  at  all 
in  a  position  unhesitatingly  to  deny.  They  are  stories  of 
which  it  is  safest  to  say  that  the  details  are  almost  sure  to 
be  mythical,  but  that  there  is  probably  some  groundwork 
of  truth  at  t^e  bottom.     It  is  impossible  to  read  this  tale  of 

'  Will.  Gom.  V.  II.  "Bobortos  ....  Torena  ne  ab  eU  Fruicia  de- 
molirctiir." 

'■'  lb.  "ijatrnpag  regiminis  siii  convocaWt,  ambosquo  diaecrdei  ml  «e 
ttfud  Cottlnu  convcoire  roaodaTit."  Thin  is  n.  somewhnt  lordly  style  for 
ft  French  King  to  lue  towardB  a  Konnan  Duke,  bat  it  !■  a  Norman 
writer  who  records  H.  On  the  nuity  of  sucb  asMinblies  id  France,  bco 
above,  p.  148. 

■  Will.  Gem.  v.  ij  ;  Roman  de  Rou,  6975.  Thia  of  course  proves  that 
Olaf  Hai^^duoD  ia  meaut,  but  it  proves  nothing  as  to  the  historic  value  of 
(he  story. 
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new  to  the 
otiJing' 
oonrKEdoo 
between 


quMtn 
of  the 
Norniuni. 


the  alliance  of  Richard  tbe  Good  with  Olaf  and  Lncman, 
without  a  lurking^  feeling  that  it  may  be  the  tulo  of  Itichard 
the  Fearless  and  Harold  Blaatand  moved  from  its  old  place 
and  fitted  with  a  nt*\v  set  of  names.  If  we  g-et  thus  far^  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  ffoing  a  step  further,  and  asking 
whether  the  mythical  element  is  not  strong  in  the  tnle  of 
Harold  Hlnatand  himself.  And  it  is  hardly  less  difficult  to 
read  the  story  of  the  two  heathen  Kings,  of  whom  onp  is 
converted,  while  tho  other  seemingly  goes  away  stiflhecked 
in  bis  old  errors,  without  asking  whether  the  talc  is  not 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  ^thel- 
red  with  Swegen  and  Olaf  Tryggvesson  twenty  years 
before'  Still  we  are  hardly  justified  in  altogether  rejecting 
stories  which  we  cannot  disprove,  and  which  rest  on  autho- 
rity, certainly  not  first-rate,  but  still  such  as  we  are 
generally  content  to  accept  for  statements  which  have  do 
inherent  improbability  about  them.  And  after  all,  in  this 
particular  case,  tho  mere  existence  of  the  stories  proves 
something  of  more  importance  than  the  particular  &cta 
which  they  profess  to  relate.  Whether  the  tales  either  of 
Harold  or  of  Olaf  be  historically  true  or  not,  the  feet  that 
SQoh  tales  could  obtain  belief,  and  oould  find  a  place  in 
recognized  Norman  history,  shows  that  a  strong  feeling 
of  connexion  between  Normandy  and  the  Scandinavian 
mother-land  must  have  lived  on,  even  after  all  outward 
traces  of  Scandinavian  descent  had  parsed  away. 

Another  feature  in  Norman  history,  which  has  its  begin- 
ning in  the  reign  of  HicUard  tiic  Good,  is  still  more  closely 
connected  with  our  immediate  subject.  It  was  in  the  days 
of  this  prince  that  the  Normans  of  the  Norman  Duchy 
began  to  piny  an  independent  part  beyond  their  own 
borders,  and  to  enter  on  that  series  of  foreign  expeditions 
and  foreign  conquests  of  which  the  Norman  Conquest  of 


'  Bee  above,  pfi.  285-188. 
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England  was  the  last  and  grctitcst  example.^  The  earlier  ctiap.  vi. 
Dukes  had  foanded  the  Duchy,  they  had  enlarged  its 
borders,  they  had  defended  it  against  aggression  from  with- 
out, and  had  developed  its  resources  within.  The  alliance 
between  Richard  the  Good  and  King  Rol>ert  had  eau»ed 
the  Norman  arms  to  be  felt  and  respected  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Oanl,  But  now  the  limits  both  of 
the  Norman  Duchy  and  of  the  French  Kingdom  became 
too  narrow  for  the  energies  both  of  the  sovereigns  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  their  subjects.  The  part  played  by  the 
Normans  in  Europe  had  hitherto  been  partly  defensive  and 
partly  secondary.  They  had  resisted  French,  Englishj  and 
German  invasions,  and  they  had  aided  their  Lords,  ducal 
and  royal,  at  Paris  in  a  variety  of  miHtary  adventures.  But 
now  that  no  invader  was  to  be  feared,  now  that  the  Norman 
state  held  a  fully  est^iblished  i)osttion  in  Fmuoe  and  in 
Europe,  the  old  Scandinavian  spirit  of  distant  enterprise 
and  distant  conquest  awoke  again.  The  Christian  and 
French-speaking  Norman  was  now  as  ready  bo  jeopard  his 
life  and  fortune  in  distant  lands  as  ever  his  heathen  and 
Scuudiuuviuu  forefathers  had  been.  The  days  of  the  actual 
Crusades  had  not  yet  come,  but  already,  while  warfare  of 
all  kinds  had  charms,  warfare  against  misbelievers  was 
b^inning  to  bo  clothed  with  a  special  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Christian  chivalry  of  Normandy.  As  yet  no  distant 
conquest  had  been  undertaken  by  any  Norman  Duke. 
Yet  even  under  Richard  the  Good  we  fiud  the  power  of 
Normanily  emjiloyed  Ixnyond  the  limits  of  the  French 
Kingdom,  and  in  a  cause  which  was  not  that  of  any  imme- 
diate interest  of  the  Norman  Duchy.  Besides  the  campaign  Burgun* 
in  which  Duke  Richard  viudicated  the  cliiim  of  his  Over-  ,024. 
lord  over  the  Ducal  Burgundy,  he  carried  his  arms  beyond 


^  Tile  Nonnan  Cou'iuoBt  of  Sicily  wm  ActOAlly  Inter  tluui  tliat  of  Kng- 
liAd ;  hat.  then  till.'  cou4jUfflt  of  A|)uUii  jud  tbo  conquest  of  Sicily  were 
merely  twif  actti  of  lh«  sun*  diamit. 
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CHAP.  VI.  the  frontier  of  the  WcHtcrn  Kingdom  into  that  further  Biir- 
goindy  which  still  retained  its  own  line  of  Kings,  and  which 
was  soon  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to  Ciesar.  Reginald, 
Count  of  the  Burgiindiaii  Palatinate,  had  married  Richard's 
daughter  Adeliza.  Towards  tlie  end  of  Richard's  reign, 
this  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  hie  tnrhulent  neighbour, 
Hugh,  Count  of  Challon'  and  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  Hugh 
was  a  vassal  of  France,  while  Reginald's  dominions  were 
held  in  fief  of  the  last  Burgundian  King,  the  feeUe  Rudolf^ 
himself  little  better  than  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor.  But 
neither  King  nor  Cicsar  stepped  fom'ard  to  chastise  the 
wrong-doer  or  to  set  free  the  captive.  It  was  a  Norman 
army,  under  tlie  young  Richard,  son  of  the  Duke,  which 
presently  taught  the  Count-Prelate  that  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Duke  of  the  Normans  could  not  he  wronged  with 
impunity.* 

But  far  greater  and  more  enduring  exploits  than  these 
were  wrought  during  the  reign  of  Richard,  not  by  the 
public  force  of  the  Norman  Duchy,  but  by  the  restless 
energy  of  individual  Norman  adventurers.  An  attempt  to 
establish  a  Norman  settlement  in  Spain  came  to  nought; 
but  in  this  period  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that  great 
Norman  settlement  in  Southern  Italy  which  had  such  an 
Bxplotu  of  important  eflcet  on  the  future  history  of  Europe.  Roger 
ijJ|^y°jQ  of  Tocsny  was  the  first  to  carry  the  Norman  arms  into  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  Spain  had  long  before  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  Norman  sovereign ;  it  was  to  Spain,  as  a 
heathen  land,  to  whicli  Richard  the  Fearless  had  persuaded 
the  unbelieving  portion  of  his  Scandinavian  allies  to  depart.' 
It  was  in  Spain,  as  the  battle-ground  of  Christian  and 
Saracen,  that  Roger  now  sought  at  once  to  wage  warfare 


BpitlD 

1018. 


'  Cbullon.or  Cabillo,  in  Duc&l  Burgundy,  which  must  be  dictiaguiahed  - 
irom  Chaluaa,  or  Cstaliiiiui,  in  Ohaoipagno. 

■  Wai.  Gem.  V.  16 ;  Romnn  de  Bon,  7191-7370. 

■  See  fcbove,  p.  133. 
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against  the  miBbelierer  and  to  carve  out  a  dominion  for  chat.  vx. 
himself.  Roger  was  of  the  nohlest  blood  of  Normandy, 
boosting  a  descent  from  Malahulc»  uncle  of  Rolf,^  and  he 
may  well  have  looked  down  upon  the  upstart  gentlemen 
whose  nobility  had  no  hig-her  source  than  the  tardy  bridal 
of  their  kinswoman  Gmiuor.*  Roger  fought  manfully 
against  the  Infidels,  and  marvellous  tales  are  told  of  his 
daring,  his  hard-won  victories,  his  deeds  of  cannibal 
ferocity.^  He  married  the  daughter  of  fclic  widowed 
Countess  of  Barcelona,  a  Princess  whose  dominions  were 
practically  Spanish,  though  her  formal  allegiance  was  due 
to  the  Parisian  King.  This  marriage  waa  doubtless 
designed  as  the  beginning  of  a  Norman  principality  in 
Spain ;  but  the  scheme  failed  to  take  any  lasting  root. 

The  exploits  of  the  Normans  in  Italy,  which  began  in  Norm»n 
the   reign   of  Richard,  form  a  theme  of  the  highest  in-  of^Aputia 
terest,  but  one  on  which  it  is  dangerous  to  enter,  lest  I  "^"J/'J^^ 
should   be   dmwn   too   far    away    both   from   my  central 
subject  and  from  those  which  directly  bear  upon  it.     On 
English,   and  even   on   Norman^   aUairs  the  influence   of 
these  great  events  was  merely  indirect.     One  can  liardly  The  Con- 
doubt  that  the  wonderful  successes  of  their  countrymen  Eir^-iand 
in   the   South   of  Europe   did   much   to   suggest   to   the  ^,^i^^^  . 
minds  of  those  Normans  wlio  stayed  at  home  that  a  still  gcated  liy 
greater  conquest  nearer  home  was  not  wholly  hopeless. 
The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Duke  Robert,  which  we  shall 
presently  have   to   mention,   and   the  successful   attempt 
of  his   greater   son,  may  well   have   been    partially  sug- 
gested by  the  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  in  Apulia. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vli.  3.  '  See  above,  pp.  J51,  35a. 

'  AoeordiiLK  to  Adcinor,  who  recordi  BCToral  of  bU  ux^luite,  Le  July 
slew  mkI  boitod  s  t^aracen  prisoner,  And  ooiupellod  the  cumnule^  uf  the 
«Uin  mui  to  eat  of  bia  flush.  He  liimwlf  only  pretentled  to  psirUke. 
Ademiir.  Hi.  55  (PertE,  iv.  140).  Richard  Cwur  de  Liou,  Kcordiog  to 
■omc  le((ondB,  weul  a  st«p  rurtb«r;  he  ate  freely  and  pronounced  thnt  no 
other  meat  wa§  so  itreogtheoing  for  «n  Engliibiaan. 
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cHAf.  VI,  Wlien  private  adveuturera  thus  grew  into  sovereigns, 
what  migfht  not  be  done  by  the  soverci^  of  Normand/ 
himself^  wielding  the  whole  force  of  the  land  which  gave 
birth  to  men  like  them  ?  For  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Norman  conquest  of  Apulia  was  no  natioual 
enterprise,  no  conquest  made  in  regular  warfare  waged 
by  the  Duke  of  the  NormaDS  against  any  other  potentate. 
Private  Norman  adventurers,  pilgrims  returning  from  the 
Holy  Laud,  Norraau  subjects  under  the  dii^pleasul•e  of  their 
own  Duke,'  gentlemen  of  small  estate  whom  the  paternal 
acres  eould  no  longer  rauintain,  gratlually  deprived  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  East^  of  the  remnant  of  its  Western 
possessions,  and  won  back  the  greatest  of  MediterraneaB' 
islands  from  the  dominion  of  Mahomet  to  that  of  Christ. 
The  sons  of  Tantred  of  Hautt-'villc  began  as  Wikings  who 
had  changed  their  element;  they  gradually  grew  into 
Counts,  Dukes,  Kings,  and  Emperors.  And,  when  the 
first  horrors  of  conquest  were  over,  no  conquerors,  not 
even  Cnut  himself,  ever  deserved  better  of  the  conquered. 
The  noble  island  of  Sicily,  so  long  the  battle-field  of , 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  land  which  Greece,  Kome,  Byzan-' 
tinm,  had  so  long  striven  to  guard  or  to  recover  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Cartliagioian  and  the  j\rab,  became, 
tmder  her  Norman  Kings,  the  one  exam])le  of  really  equal 
and  tolerant  government  which  the  world  could  then  show. 
Under  the  Norman  sceptre  the  two  most  civilised  races  of 
the  world,**  the  Greek  and  the  Saracen,  could  live  together 


*  H.  Glaber.  iit.  i.  "  NonnanDonim  audaoiKutniui,  nomine  Rndulphuo, 
qui  etiniu  Coiniti  Bich&rdo  diRplicuontt,  cujuh  inuii  iiietu«iii,"  Sic.  Vf. 
AdeiDRr,  iii.  55. 

*  The  r.»pe<:Lful  way  in  wliicH  Rudolf  (u.  s.)  gpcaks  of  the  £astem 
Enijiire  u  varth  notice.  We  read  of  "  Irapenitor  BuiHiu  aancti  Imperii 
CoTwtAntinopolitani,"  "  triliutft,  qu£B  Romano  deb«ntar  Imperio,"  nani«ljr 
by  tlie  Italian  vititA,  kc. 

*  I  speak  uf  cuune  only  of  such  cinli&atioQ  h»  hi  itiiplieil  in  pro^ren  iaj 
■oionce,  art,  and  l«aruiug.  Putitioal  ci%-iliz.-iti<>n  ctuii*  neither  from  UiA] 
Ewt  nor  from  the  Woit  nor  yet  from  the  Soutlt. 
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in  peace,  and  could  enricb  tlieir  common  country  with  the 
results  of  skill  and  industry  such  as  no  Nortiiern  realm 
could  rival.  For  once  we  are  driven  to  blush  for  our 
oommon  Teutonic  blood,  when  we  see  how  this  favoured 
portion  of  the  world,  the  one  spot  where  contending  creeds 
and  races  could  display  their  best  qualities  under  the  rule 
of  a  common  and  impartial  ruler,  was  enslaved  and  de- 
vastated and  trodden  under  foot  by  the  selfish  ambition  of 
a  Teutonic  invader. 

The  relations  of  Richard  with  England,  his  war  with 
^thelred,^  his  dealings  with  Swegeu,^  his  reception  of  his 
fugitive  brother-in-law  and  his  children,^  have  been  already 
spoken  of.  With  Cnut  be  seems  to  have  maintained  per- 
fect peace.  His  nephews,  the  sons  of  iEthelred  and  Emma, 
found  an  asylum  at  his  court,  but  only  an  asylum.  Of 
any  attempt  on  their  behalf,  of  any  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  England,  the  wary  Duke  seems  never 
to  have  thought.  "We  must  hasten  on  to  the  reign  of 
another  Norman  Prince,  whose  relations  to  our  island 
were  widely  different. 

Richard  died  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  fiefore  his 
death  he  assembled  the  chief  men  of  his  Duchy,  and  by 
their  advice  he  settled  the  Duchy  itself  on  his  eldest  son 
Richard,  and  the  County  of  Ilicsmes  on  his  second  sun 
Robert  as  bis  brother's  vassal.^  Disputes  arose  between 
the  brothers ;  Robert  was  besieged  iu  his  castle  of  Falaise, 

•  Sc*j  [).  .^00.  '  See  p.  340.  »  Se«  pp.  359.  360. 

*  W.  Getu.  V.  17.  "  CuDctoa  Noriuanuoniiii  prinoipwi  npud  FiBcanniim 
oonvocat."  "  Ricbariluin  filium  suuiu  eoruultu  sapirfttun  [mill  litti  Witenn 
ge^ealitj  pnofecit  mo  Ducalui,  pt  Rob«rtum  fratreiD  ejua  Comitatiu  Oxv 
men.<n,  at  incle  ill'i  penmlTcrot  ilelittum  obaequii."  Sec  aho7c,  p.  171.  Wu 
Kioh&nl  aaaociiibtMl  with  liU  father  in  the  thichy  More  his  btlier's  tleatiiT 
Tbo  idea  is  BUfgostcd  by  n  gignature  of  *'  Kicliardus  Terttua"  in  Dc  liiitle, 
Siuiit  Sauvaur  lo  Vioomte,  Prcuvcfl,  pp.  7,  9.  Tha  fumier  ulittrter  U  ^fivea 
in  full  in  NvusLria  Vi&,  ai<i~al8.  Tbe  latter  secuu  rery  dutinot.  I(  hu 
tbe  intntaturu,  "  8tj,nmru  Richanli  tecundi  DuaiH.  8i|,'nuD)  Kichnrdt  terlii 
Ducis."  Si>  tbe  son  of  Hunry  the  Seoond  wm  known  &fter  bis  coronfttioa 
M  HeDry  the  Third. 
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<nxp.  Ti.  and  when  peace  was  mode  by  the  submission  of  Robert, 
the  Duke  did  not  lon^  survive  his  suocees.     AAor  a  reign 
of  two  years  he  died  hy  poison,^  as  was  generally  believed, 
and    WTis  succeeded  by  his  brother.^     Ilobert,    popularly^ 
known  as  the  Devil*  and  the  Magnificent,  is  most  familiar' 
to  us  in  English  history  as  the  father  of  the  Conqueror. 
But  he  has  no  small  claims  on   our  notice  on  his  own 
account.     What  the  son  carried  out,  the  father  had  already 
attempted.     Robert  was  in  will,  though  not  in  deed,  the' 
first  Norman  conqueror  of  Englund.^     In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  ho  had  to  struggle  against  several  revolts  in  his 
Ho  eup-      own  dominions.     We  are  not  directly  told  what  were  the 
KToltmit    grounds  of  opposition  to  his  government;  but  we  are  at 
'  least  not  surprised  to   hear  of  revolts  against  a  prince 

who  had  attained  to  his  sovereignty  under  circumstances 
so  siispicious.  But  Robert  overthrew  all  his  domestic 
enemies,^  and  he  is  at  least  not  charged  with  any  special 


'  Will  Oem.  vi.  7,  "  Cum  rooram  nonntillia,  vi  plnrinii  rettnlemnt, 
rcncno  mortem  oWtt."  So  llomftn  <le  Rou,  7434  et  «!')(|.  WilliBm  of 
Malmesbury  (ii.  1 78)  more  dutiuctly  nieiitioii<i  tlie  suMpicion  a^itut 
Robert ;  "  Opinio  certs  incf>rtn  va^tur,  quoJ  conniventis  fratris  Roberti 
.  . .  vim  juveni  veneHoft  oonHciverit."  Ho  Chron.  Turon.  (Dnchten«,  iJi. 
360) ;  "  Hie  dicitur  vcnono  nec&aso  Hicharduin  frntrem  mtmi," 

*  Richard  left  a  young  son,  Nicholas,  seemingly  illegitimate  {sec  Pat- 
grave,  iii.  I57-I42>,  wLo  became  a  moak,  and  died  Abbut  of  Saint  Ouen'a 
in  109J.     Will,  Gem.  vi.  2. 

'  VTby  ho  vriM  called  the  Devil,  it  in  hard  to  nay.  Indeed  I  know  <jf  no 
historical  evidence  for  his  being  ever  so  called  at  all.  The  Norman  liistoriAns 
j^ve  bttii  A  Biugularly  good  character,  and  certainly,  unlem  he  bnd  a  hand 
in  bis  brother'u  duatli,  no  great  crime  ii  recorded  of  him.  We  bear  abao* 
lutely  nothing  of  any  »Qch  omettic«  on  h'w  |)art  nH  aro  recorded  of  many 
priiiccR  of  that  age.     See  Will.  Gom.  vi.  3  ;   Knnmti  du  Rou,  74S3- 

*  BlithopGny  of  Audeiu  goes  a  step  further,  sind  makes  Robert  actually 
oonrjuer  England  ;  Carmen  de  Bello,  331  ; 

"  Nonnannofl  proavus  [Willelmi  >c.}  superavit,  avuBque  Britaouos ; 
Aiiglorum  genitor  snb  jugn  colla  dcdit." 
^  ArchUiMhop   Robert  bin  uncle,  ViUuim  of  Bduune  (of  whoHo  fkmily 
more  anon),  and  Hugh  Bbihop  of  Bayoux,  who  was  von  of  Rudolf  of  Iny 
(ww  above,  p.  15  ;),  and  therefore  fint  couain  to  Robert's  father.     See  Will. 
Oem.  vi.  .1-5  ;  Roman  ile  Ron,  7591  etseqq. 
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cruelty  in  the  re-establishment  of  his  authority.  With 
Britanny  he  did  not  remain  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as 
his  father.  His  cousin  Alan  rejiudinted  his  homage,  but 
he  waa  reduced  to  stibmission.^  In  this  warfare  Ncal  of 
Baint-Saviour,  who  had  so  valiantly  beaten  off  the  English 
in  their  invasion  of  the  C6tentin,  appears  side  by  side  with 
warrior  who.se  name  of  /Elfred  raises  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption of  his  English  birth.  The  banishments  of  the 
earlier  days  of  Cnut  mil  easily  account  for  so  rare  an  event 
^has  that  of  an  EngliBhrnan  taking  service  under  a  foreign 
prince.^  But  it  was  as  the  protector  of  unfortimate  princes 
that  Robert  seems  to  have  been  most  anxious  to  appear 
before  the  world.  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  driven  from  his 
dominions  by  his  rebellious  son,  was  restored  by  the  power 
of  the  Norman  Duke.*  A  still  more  exalted  suppliant 
presently  implored  his  help.  His  liege  lord,  Henry,  King 
the  French,  was  driven  to  claim  the  support  of  the 
mightiest  of  his  vassals  against  foes  who  were  of  his  own 
household.  King  Robert  had  originally  designed  the  royal 
succession  for  his  eldest  eon  Hugh,  whom,  according  to  a 
custom  common  in  France,  though  unusual  in  England,  he 
caused  to  be  crowned  in  his  lifetime.*  ^'"g^ij  **  prince 
whose  merits,  we  are  told,  were  such  that  a  party  in  Italy 
looked  to  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  Crown,''  was, 
after  some  disputes  with  his  father,  reconciled  to  him,  and 
led   before  him.     Robert  then  selected  as  his  successor 
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*  Will.  Gem.  vl  8  ;  Romu  do  Rou,  7755-7896. 

*  Bee  Ap|»eiidix  000. 

*  Will.  Gem.  vi.  6.  The  younger  B.-tldwin  had  married  Adeln,  daughter 
«f  King  Robert  Arid  the  nominal  widow  or  Duk*»  Ktofaard  tlie  Tliird  Sae 
ToJ.  iii.  p|>.  651.  ft*,7. 

*  Bud.  GUber,  iii.  9  (Lhich^Hne,  iv.  },6).     Cf.  above,  p-  a|0. 

*  lb.  '-  Hujanmodi  enim  &ma  ubiquu  proviuci-rum  {teroitus  peroptft* 
ba'ur  a  midtiA,  pneoipue  ab  Jtalictx.  ut  libi  imperaret,  iu  Iiiij>eriuni  iiu)>- 
limari."  If  tbtre  is  ony  truth  in  thi«  rumour,  the  date  m»y  be  fixed  to  the 
year  1019,  whea  the  Empire  was  racant  by  the  death  of  Henry  tJie  Pint 
or  Seooad. 
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his  second  son  Henry,  who  was  already  mvested  with  the 
Buchy  of  Burgundy.  Henry  was  acoordiDgly  awseptod 
and  crowned  at  RlieimsJ  But  the  arrangement  displeased 
Queen  CouBtance,  who  was  bent  on  the  promotion  of  her 
third  son  Kichard.  On  King  Robert's  deuth,  Constance 
and  Bicliard  expelled  Henry,  who  took  refitge  with  his 
Norman  vasflnl,  and  was  restored  by  bis  help,  Richard 
beinf>;  allowed  to  receive  liis  brother't*  Ducliy  of*  Burgundy.* 
The  policy  of  Hugh  the  (iroat  had  in4leed  won  for  his 
house  an  efficient  protector  in  the  descendant  of  the 
pirates. 


T\k  Eng-  But  there  were  other  banished  princes  who  had  a  nearer 
ingv  in  chiim  upon  Duke  Robert  than  his  Flemish  neighbour,  a 
Norniriiitly.  nearer  personal  claim  than  e\en  his  Lord  at  Paris.  The 
Eugtifih  JEthcIings,  his  cousins  Kadward  and  jElfred,  were 
still  at  his  court,  banished  from  tiie  land  of  their  fathers, 
while  the  Danish  invader  occupied  their  ancestral  throne.^ 
Their  mother  bad  wholly  forgotten  them  ;  their  uncle  had 
made  no  effort  on  their  behalf;  Robert,  their  cousin,  was 


'  R.  Glabrr,  iii.  9  (Duoli^e,  Iv.  p.  37}. 

'  Itutlolf  (iii.  g)  seeiiifl  to  know  nothing  of  th«  Noniuui  inCorvuntion,  but 
attribute  the  rcconcUlalton  W  the  ii)«4ll«tirin  uf  Kiilk  of  Aitjou.  The 
Norman  rtory  ii  given  in  Will.  Gem.  vi.  7  ;  Qouiim  tli>  R«u,  7685-7751. 
See  olw)  the  Tuora  Cbroaicle,  »p.  Dacb&su<;,  iii.  361,  tiui]  WilL  MiiltiM,  ii. 
187.  But  t>otU  these  writcn  uoDruuutl  Hcur/*d  brotbur*  in  a  iitrau{f«  waj. 
Thvy  ny  thnt  the  eUle*i  brother  t>lo  iliil  not  inocoeJ  beoiaee  of  hU 
incupiroity  ;  "  quia  stultus  ertt ;"  "  Odo  nujor  iiatu  hebeft."  Now  Riibert 
hftd  &  fton  0<1o,  hut  he  was  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth  ("  Udo  rera  frater 
eoruiD  privaUu  {wnnimBit."  (!hruD.  ap.  Duch^ne,  iii.  Sit),  nod  he  WM  able 
<8ce  vol.  iii.  |).  145)  to  bo  |)Ut  in  nt  loaiit  nuininal  ooinnund  of  an  army. 
The  Tours  writer  aUo  niaktw  Con«tanct5  fnvour  Uunry,  but  both  distinctly 
recotfolzf  tbu  itctioa  of  Duku  Uoburt  ;  *'  Ht^nricmt  regnsvit  auiilio  luntrix 
et  Kobvrti  Ducix  Noruianuiw."  So  Wi Ilium  of  Miilmecburj;  *' Uenricu«, 
mtkximo  anuittiute  RuberUi  Nortniuuio,  ooronittuit  est  jiriu»«]oam  )Onnc  |>Htcr 
exspinnet.''  Even  here  there  U  a  oonfuaion  betwuen  Henry's  ouraoaUou 
and  bU  reatoration  by  Koburl. 

'  The  ^tbeliiig*  liga  a  charter  of  Rohort  in  Delule,  Saint  8HQVeur, 
Preuvea,  11 ;  "  Hignum  HetwarJi.    liitpium  Ha]v>rfH]i." 
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the  first  kinsman  to  whom  it  appeared  to  be  any  part  of 
his  business  to  assert  their  right  to  a  Crown  which  seemed 
to  have  hopelessly  passed  away  from  their  house.  That 
Robert  did  make  an  attem]>l  to  restore  them,  that  the 
relations  between  him  and  Cuut  were  unfriendly  on  other 
groimdsj  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  when  we 
ask  for  dates  and  details,  we  are  at  once  plunged  into  every 
kind  of  confusion  nnd  contradiction.  The  Kngliah  writers 
are  sileut;  from  the  German  writers  we  leara  next  to 
nothing ;  the  Scandinavian  history  of  this  age  is  still  at 
least  half  mythical ;  the  Norman  writers  never  held  truth 
to  be  any  consequence  whenever  the  relations  of  Normandy 
and  England  were  concerned.  Tliat  Robert  provoked  Cnut 
by  threats  or  attempts  to  restore  the  ^thelings,  and  also 
by  ilt-treatinj;r-  and  repudiating  Cnut's  sisterj  fseem  to  be 
facts  which  we  may  accept  in  the  bare  outline,  whatever 
we  say  as  to  their  minuter  circumstances.  That  Cnut 
retaliated  by  an  invasion  of  Normandy,  or  that  the  tlircat 
uf  such  an  invasion  hud  an  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Normandy,  are  positions  which  are  strongly 
af^serted  by  various  authorities.  But  their  stories  are  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  which  directly  contradict  the 
witnew  of  authorities  which  arc  far  more  trustworthy.  In 
fact,  the  moment  we  get  beyond  the  range  of  the  sober 
Contemporary  Chronicles  of  our  own  laud,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  region  in  which  the  mythical  and  romantic  elements 
outweigh  the  historical,  and  moreover,  in  whatever  comes 
from  Norman  sources,  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
interested  invention  aa  well  as  against  honest  error. 

We  have  seen  that  Estrith,  a  sister  of  Cnut,  was  married 
to  the  Danish  Earl  Ulf,  the  brother-in-law  of  Godwine,  to 
whom  she  bore  the  famous  Swcgun  Estrithson,  aflerwards 
King  of  the  Danes,  one  of  the  most  renowned  princes  in 
Danish  history.  We  arc  told  by  a  variety  of  authorities 
that,  besides  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  Estrith  was  married  to 
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fflup.  VI.  the  Duke  of  the  Normans,  that  she  was  iJl- treated  by  him 
in  variou*  ways,  and  was  finally  sent  back  with  ig-nominy 
to  her  brother.  The  majority  of  writers  who  tell  this  storj- 
place  thiH  marriage  before  her  marriage  with  Ulf,  and  make 
the  Danish  Earl  take  the  divorced  wife  uf  the  Norman  Duke. 
SuppoMd  With  this  story  several  writers  connect  another  story  of  an 
twMnCnat  invasion,  or  threatened  invasion,  of  Normandy  undertaken 
MidRobert.  ^y  c^ut  in  order  to  redress  his  sister's  wrongs.  The  most 
popular  Danish  writer  even  makes  Cnut  die,  in  contradic- 
tion to  all  authentic  history,  white  besieging  Ronea.  We 
read  also  how  the  Norman  Duke  fled  to  Jerusalem  or 
elsewhere  for  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  of  six  Northern 
Kingdoms.  Details  of  this  sort  are  plainly  mythical ;  but 
they  point  to  some  real  quarrel,  to  some  war,  threatened 
if  not  actually  waged,  between  Cnut  and  Robert.  And 
chronology,  as  well  as  the  tone  of  the  legends,  shows  that 
the  whole  of  these  events  must  be  placed  quite  late  lu 
Cnufs  reign.  The  natural  inference  is  that  the  marriage 
between  Robert  and  Estrith  took  place,  not  before  Ebtrith's 
marriage  with  Ulf,  but  after  lUf's  death.  The  widow  was 
richly  endowed;  her  brother  had  atoned  for  the  slaughter 
of  her  husband  by  territorial  grants  which  might  well  have 
moved  the  cupidity  of  the  Norman.  A  superior  attraction 
nearer  his  own  castle  may  easily  account  for  Robert's 
neglect  of  his  Scandinavian  bride,  a  bride  no  doubt  many 
years  older  than  the  young  Count  of  Hit^ames.  Within 
three  years  after  Estrith's  widowhood,  Rol>ert  became  the 
father  of  him  who  was  preeminently  the  Bastard.' 
RobMt'a  It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  Robert's  intervention 
intarren-     ^^  Iwhalf  of  his  English  cousins  was  connected  with  these 
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The  reign  of  Robert  coincides  with  the  last  seven 
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1038-103.^.  years  of  the  reigu  of  Cnut,  so  that  any  intervention  of 
Robert  in  English  affairs  must  have  been  in  Cnut's  later 
days.    Bach  prince  would  doubtless  eeize  every  opportunity 

^  0&  tb«M  ot«hU  and  on  thow  wbid)  to\\o*t,  tee  Apiwodis  PPP. 
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Of  annoying  the  other;  the  talc  clearly  setB  Robert  before  ihap.  vi. 
IIS  as  the  a^ressor;  but  as  to  the  order  of  events  we  are 
left  to  guesR.  It  would  be  jiorfectly  natural,  in  a  violent 
and  impulsive  character  such  as  Robert  seems  to  have  been,^ 
ir  the  repudiation  of  Estrith  was  accompanie<l,  or  presently 
followed,  by  the  assertion  of  tlie  claims  of  the  ^"Etheliogs 
to  her  brother's  Crown.  The  date  then  of  the  first  con- 
templated Norman  invasion  of  England  can  be  fixed  only 
within  a  few  years;  but  the  story,  as  we  read  it  in  the 
Nonnan  accounts,  seems  credible  enough  in  its  general 
outline.^  The  Duke  sends  an  embassy  to  Cnut,  demand- 
ing, it  would  seem,  the  cession  of  the  whole  Kingdom  of 
England  to  the  rightful  heir.  That  Cnut  refused  to  sur- 
render his  Crown  is  nothing  wonderful,  though  the  Norman 
writer  seems  shocked  that  the  exhortation  of  the  Norman 
arnhnssadors  did  not  at  once  bring  conviction  to  the  mind 
of  the  usurper.^  The  Duke  then,  in  great  nTath,  deter-  Robort'i 
mines  to  assert  the  claims  of  his  kinsmen  by  force  of  arms,  fui  attempt 
An  Assembly  of  the  Normans  is  held,  a  forerunner  of  the  Eil!3M^^ 
more  famous  Assembly  at  Lillebonne,  in  which  the  invasion 
of  England  is  determined  on.  A  fleet  is  prepared  with  all 
hast^",  and  Duke  Robert  and  the  -Etheling  Eadward  em- 
bark at  Fecamp.  But  the  wind  was  contrary;  instead  of 
being  earned  safely  to  Pevensey,  the  fleet  was  carried 
round  the  Cotoutin  and  found  itself  on  the  coast  of  Jersey.* 


'  Tho  cbor-icter  uf  Ilobcrt,  M  T  hinted  before,  u  »  pivblen).  Setting 
luido  the  charge  of  fmtricido,  hU  actions  givo  ouo  the  impression  of  lui 
b«tD^  mucli  Bucli  a  diameter  as  hh  ancestor  William  Lonirsword  (see 
above,  p.  193).  Htv  conduct  in  tlie  external  relftUons  of  liis  Duchy  was 
(nr  more  bnnountMo  than  that  of  Williaai ;  but  then  he  bad  no  Hugh  of 
Pnria  or  Herbert  of  Vermandoi*  to  lead  him  astray. 

For  another  eharavter  of  Robert,  see  below,  p.  474. 

■  See  Appendix  NNN. 

'  Will.  Gem.  vi  lo.  "Hie  talubribiu  iQAnitii  ejus  non  adquient,  led 
legato*  infectin  rebus  nihil  Iwtnai  portantoe  ruiuuit." 

*  "  Niini&  tcmpofltate  acti  ad  ioKulain  quw  (irrMtiM  vfX!stnr,"  lajri  Wiltlaro 
of  JnmD^eo.     "GeniUJi"  is  a  singular  fbnn  for  an  ialand  which  U  also 
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CHAT.  n.  All  attempts  were  Tain  ;  the  historian  piooslj  adds  that 
they  were  frustrated  by  a  special  Providence,  because  God 
had  determined  that  his  servant  Eadward  should  make  his 
way  to  the  English  Crown  without  the  shedding  of  blood.^ 
Tlie  Duke  accordingly  gave  up  his  enterprise  on  behalf  of 
his  cousin  of  Engljud,  and  employed  his  fleet  in  a  further 
harrying  of  the  dominions  of  his  cousin  of  Britanny.^  At 
last  RoJjert,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  the  common  uncle  of 
Robert  and  Alan,^  reconciled  the  two  princes,  and  the  fleet 
seems  now  to  have  Hailed  to  Rouen. ^  Thus  far  wo  have  a 
story,  somewhat  heightened  in  its  details,  but  which  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  Robert,  who  had  restored  the 
fugitive  sovereigns  of  France  and  Flanders,  really  con- 
templated carrying  on  his  calling  of  King-moker  beyond 
the  sea.  Robert,  a  thorough  knight-errant,  doubtless  con- 
templated the  restoration  of  his  cousin  in  perfect  good 
faith,  and  with  no  more  ioteutiou  of  any  ulterior  gain  to 
himself  than  he  had  shown  in  the  restorations  of  Baldwin 
Probatilc  and  Henry.  But  if  a  Norman  army  had  once  landed  in 
iho  AucccM  England,  it  would  not  liave  been  so  easy  to  bring  it  home 
oinichan  a™ju  ^s  to  brin^  home  one  which  had  simply  marched 

oUled  CvMUva.  bal  whoM  bat  lylUble,  like  ttiftt  of  iu  neiglibaura,  hu» 
veiy  Teutonic  »ound.  Sir  T,  Palgnre  (lii.  1 76)  remarks  tlwi  tbii  u  tba 
finit  time  that  JerMoy  is  fipoken  of  in  xu*»\imval  liiittory.  Waco  (7937)  acetna 
to  hare  tlioaght  that  a  Bpecuil  description  of  the  poaitiaD  U  hia  mlivQ 
iatand  waa  seeded  ; 

"  Oermi  est  prei  du  CoeteoUD* 
Llk  b  Noraiendte  prvnt  fin; 
En  mer  c>jit  derot*  Occident, 
Al  fib  de  Xormendie  ap|>enL" 

*  Will.  Gom.  vi.  10.  "Quod  paio  ita  factum  «««,  I>eo  auctore,  pro 
Edwanlo  Rcge,  iiuem  diapouobat  in  futuro  regnare  bidq  aanguinu  efiu- 
aiime."  William  of  Malmeaburj  ia  vaguer  and  more  diicreet ;  "per 
uocultum  soilicet  Doi  judidmuj  in  cujua  voluntnte  sunt  potestates  r^no- 
rom  OQinium." 

■  III.  vi,  II.  "  Jb. 

*  'William  of  Malineabury  winds  up  bit  story  with  tiie  BingolM*  itate- 
ment ;  "  RelUqoiJB  ratium,  multo  tempore  dinolutaruni,  Rotomagi  adfana 
Doalri  a>tAte  viiMibantur  *' 
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into  France  or  Flanders.  Ciiut,  with  no  Tostig,  no  Harold  chap.  tj. 
Haixirada,  to  divert  him  from  the  tnaiu  dan^jtr^  und  with 
the  force  of  his  other  Kingdoms  ready  to  Imck  him,  would 
most  likely  have  Bpecdily  eruBhed  the  invader.  But  had 
it  been  otherwise,  one  can  hardly  fancy  that  the  results  of 
the  Kngli»h  expedition  would  have  been  uf  as  little  moment 
us  the  results  of  the  French  and  the  Flemish  expedition. 
lu  France  and  Flanders  Kobert  had  simply  turned  tlie  scale 
betwwn  two  princes  of  the  same  house.  But  if  a  Norman 
army  had  sot  one  of  the  sons  of  ^thelred  on  the  En^^lish 
throne,  the  residt  would  have  been  something  more  than  ft 
mere  jiersonal  change  of  sovereign.  Had  Kadward  held 
his  Crown  by  virtue  of  a  victory  won  by  Norman  troo^>s 
over  Cnut^B  Danes  and  Eug-lishmcnj  the  practical  aspect  of 
such  a  revolution  could  have  hardly  differed  at  all  from  the 
revolution  which  did  take  place  under  William.  The  prince 
thus  established  in  his  Kingdom  would  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  formal  pedigrees,  the  cyne-hfafitrd,  the  descendant  of 
.^Ifredj  Cerdio,  and  Woden,  But  lialf-Norman  by  birth, 
wholly  Norman  in  feeling,  raised  in  Ijis  throne  by  Norman 
swords,  Eadward  would  liave  reigned  still  more  completely 
OS  a  Frenchman  thun  he  did  reign  when,  a  few  years  later, 
he  came  to  the  Crown  in  a  n»ore  peaceable  way.  The 
storm,  or  whatever  it  was,  which  ki*pt  back  Duke  iiubert 
from  his  scheme  of  an  invasion  of  England,  put  off  the 
chances  of  a  Nornmn  Conquest  for  nearly  forty  years. 

The  Norman  writers  wind  up  their  story  with  an  ast^er-  Cnm  «ai8 
tion  which  is  much  less  credible  than  their  account  of  the  oWvnA  tha 
expedition  iteelf.     Robert^  on  his  retora  from  hie  Breton  "/"jj^" 
expedition,   was  met  in   the  very  nick  of  time'  by  am-totlie 
bassadors  from  Cnut  offering  half  ot  the  Kingdom  of  Kng-  ' 
land   to   the   sons   of  .iiithflrLHl.     Tlie    Lord  of  Northern 
Europe  was  sick,  and  felt  himself  near  his  end ;  he  therefore 

'  Will.  Gem.  vi.   ii.     ''Quibun  w\  Itquldum  aopItLi,  en,  tilvunt  tegnti 
Bnberto  Daci  a  Chunuto  Rege  dir«oti." 
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wished  for  poaoe  during  the  remnant  of  his  daya.^  Of 
course  this  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  offer  of  [mmcHliatc 
resignation  of  any  part  of  his  dominions.  What  is  meaat 
is  that  Cnut  offered  to  secure  peace  with  Normandy  !>y 
recognizin*^  Eadward  as  his  successor  in  the  Kingdom  of 
^essex.  The  Norman  and  the  Danish  accounts  may  lie 
set  against  one  another.  Any  number  of  embassies  may 
have  pasped  between  the  two  princes,  any  amount  of  mutual 
threatcDings  may  have  Iwen  exchanged  ;  but  Cnut's  fear  of 
Robert  and  Robert's  fear  of  Cnut  may  be  set  aside  as 
Improbftbi-  equally  mythical.  The  Norman  story  is  utterly  improbable. 
Nothing  could  be  more  milikely  than  a  disposition  made  by 
Cnut  in  favonr  of  either  of  bis  step-sons.  He  could  have 
no  personal  motive  for  alienating  any  portion  of  his 
dominions  fr(jm  his  own  children.  In  almost  any  other 
case  tlic  inHuence  of  his  wife  would  supply  a  natural  and 
sutHcient  motive  for  such  an  arrangement.  But  all  tliat  we 
hear  of  Kmma  leads  us  to  believe  that  her  whole  maternal 
affection  centred  on  Hailluicnut  and  Gunhild,  and  that 
she  was  not  at  all  likely  to  use  her  influence  on  behalf 
of  her  sons  by  ^thelnd.  And  had  Cnut  made  any  such 
disposition  in  favour  of  liodward  or  /Elfred,  it  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  leave  some  trace  in  English  history.  But 
among  all  the  disputes  which  followed  immediately  on  the 
death  of  Cnut,  we  hear  not  a  word  of  their  claims^  we  hear 
nothing  of  any  single  voice  raised  in  their  favour.^  Still 
the  tale  may  have  been  the  distortion  of  something  which 

>  Will.  Gem.  vi.  12.  "  Pac«  n.tk  in  diobuH  luui  m  qiiml  vmlidi  gravuvtnr 
incoinintKlifaite  corporali."  So  Jolin  of  Wallin^oril  (550);  "QuAdftm 
idoIcstiA  tActui  Cnuto,  et  itibi  et  cnnima  luv  titnuit,  ct  tab  quottdimnA 
fonnidine  diiiclfliaiii  «t  p«riculuni,  quod  ex  p&rt«  illA  imminere  MDsitt 
•tuduti  iorrn inure."  No  doubt  tlioite  wriUra  fitncied  Cnut,  who  died 
•t  ibe  Ago  of  forty,  to  have  been  quite  bq  old  mfto,  Cf,  aboTe. 
p.  3S4' 

'  U  will  be  Been  that  I  do  not  louk  on  a  ningle  expresiion  of  Willliun  of 
M»liiMibar7  (ii.  i98)  u  evidence  enoagb  to  prore  the  exLatence  of  »  parly 
in  Englnnd  in  fnvonr  of  tbo  ^CtboIingB. 


L 
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really  happened.  We  must  not  forget  that  Harthacnut  was  chap.  vi. 
R<)l>ert'6  coiiBtn  no  less  than  Eadwanl  wns.  It  \e  possible 
that  some  announcement  or  oonfirmatiou  of  Cnufs  inten- 
tions in  his  farour,  as  opposed  to  the  succession  of  Harold 
or  Swegen,  may  have  been  made  by  Cnut  to  the  Norman 
Duke.  Such  an  announcement  might  easily  have  been 
mistaken  hy  Norman  writerS|  ill-informed  about  English 
affairs,  for  a  disposition  iii  favour  of  another  son  of  Emma. 

Whatever  the  relations  between  Cnut  and  Robert  may  D©»th»crf 
have  been,  the  two  princes  died  in  the  same  year,^     When  Robert. 
Cnut   made   his   pilgrimage   to    Rome,   religious   motives 
were  doubtless  the   predominating  cause  of  his  journey. 
But  the  politic  King  knew  how  to  make  use  of  the  errand 
which  was  to  profit  his  soul  m  order  to  advance  at  once 
his  own  power  and  credit  and  the  interests  of  the  various 
nations  over  which  he   ruled.      A  fit  of  purer   religious 
enthusiasm^  a   fierce   impulse  of  penitence  for  past  sins, 
carrietl  Robert  the  Devil  on  the  more  distant  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.^     On  his  return   he  died  at  the  Rithynian  Rubfrti 
Nikaia,  some  eay  by  the  same  fate  by  which  he  was  sus-  jqi^  j^ 
pected  of  having  made  away  with  his  own  brother.*    In  his  '°35' 
lifetime  he  had  begun  to  rear  the  noble  Abbey  of  Cerisy, 
which,  ailer  many  changes  and  mutilations,  still  remains  to 
witness  to  the  severe  grandeur  o(  the  taste  of  Robert  and 


*  Robert  died  in  1035.  WiU.  Gem.  tL  13.  So  Ftoronce  in  anno.  The 
Feterborouf^b  and  Canterbury  Clxroiuclm  plnce  hli  death  in  1031. 

'  See  WiUiaui  of  Juiuitiges,  vi.  12,  wbu  howerer  doa  not  dutinctly  ooa* 
Dect  the  pitj,miiu4^  wiUi  the  dentb  uf  bin  broUier.  But  Willinm  of  MxlnM^ 
hmj  says  ditrtinotly,  "cujiu  r»i  gemens  consdentiom."  9o  the  Toun 
Chronicle  qutitcd  above  (p.  464) ;  "  Quare  .  .  .  nudipes  Hicrusalem 
abiit." 

'  WilL  Malmi.  U.  i78.  "  Apud  Niaaam  arbant  Bithynia  dim  implerit, 
▼eneno,  ut  fertur,  iuterceptua ;  aactora  ministro  Rnduiro,  cognnmento 
Howino,  qui  tcctlua  illad  *p«  dneatlt*  aoimo  no  extoraerit ;  aed  Norman- 
niam  regremufi,  rv  cognitA,  al)  omuibuv  quad  monatram  eicuffiatus,  in 
axailiuui  peqwtuum  difoeant"     So  Boiuan  de  Rou,  837J. 
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CHAP.  ve.  bis  age'     But  the  bones  of  its  founder  were  not  destined 

to  rest  among  its  massive  ]>illars  or  bencntlt  the  buld  arches 

which  span  the  width  of  its  stately  nave,     ^fhe  relics  which 

he  had  collected  in  the  Ea^it  were  borne  by  his  chambcrloia 

Toiistain  to  the  sanctuary  which  he  had  founded,'  but  the 

great  Duke  of  the  Normans^  himself  found  his  laeit  home 

in  the  lands  beyond  the  Hellespontj  beneath  the  spreading 

cupolas  of  a  Byzantine  basilica  at  Nikaia.*     The  Norman 

thus  died  a  stranger  and  a  pilgiim  in  a  land  of  another 

Cnat  diet    tongue  and  another  worship.    The  Dane  too  ended  his  days 

bary.  in  a  land  which  was  not  his  by  birth;  but  it  was  in  a 

November  jj^jjj  jjj  which,  if  he  had  entered  it  as  a  destroyer,  he  had 
13, 1035.  '  .        . 

truly  reigned  as  a  lather.     Cnut^  Emperor  of  six  Kingdoms, 

but  in  a  special  manner  King  of  the  old  West-Saxon  realm, 

died  within  the  West-Saxon  border,  at  a  spot  hallowed  by 

memories  of  the  Great  /Elfred,  beneath    the   sliadow   of 

his  minster  at   Shaftesbury.^     As   an   Knglisb    King   by 

adoption,  if  not  by  birth,  he  found  a  grave  among  the 

English  Kings  who  had  gone  before  him,  in  the  Old  Minster 

of  his  West-Saxon  capital.     Tlie  two  rivals,  if  ri%-als  tliey 

were,  passed  fi*om  the  Western  world  almost  at  tlie  same 

moment;  the  death  of  Cnut  happened  about  the  time  when 

I  WilL  Gem.  vii.  12.  "At  RobertiM  .  .  .  ftoieqiuuu  Hienmlom  pergeret, 
iiioonfttcrium  Sancti  Vigoris  CeratU  icdificare  oajpit."  80  Boman  de  Rou, 
7465  ot  iieqi]-,  8>90.     OnCumy,  aoe  NetuUia  Pia,  439. 

'  fLoman  de  Kou,  S391. 

'  Will.  GmD.  vii.  1.  *'  Robert!  uagni  Ducis." 

*  lb.  vL  13.  ''Sepultufl  (wt  oUam  in  ImnlioA  Sanctn  Maris  a  mthi,  intra 
mocnia  Nieenv  ciTitatis."  Auconliiig  to  the  ChroQicIo  of  Saint  WaQilhlle 
(D'Acbery.  ii.  a88)  Rubert'ii  burial  in  tl.iii  church  wnR  a  tavourtfac  Uku  of 
which  had  never  before  been  yraotod  to  any  man.  This  writar  altogether 
canta  a«i<le  the  tale  of  Robert  being  pnisuned.  "  Divina,  ut  crwli  foe  est, 
jndicio  deoetint,  qui  jam  unus  eorum  eflectus  erat,  quibuc,  nt  Apoetolos 
oonquentor,  dignus  non  erat  mundna."  Evil  cuanaellora  had  led  him  astray  id 
youth,  but  he  repented  of  his  miadceda — why  did  he  neither  raarr7  Ucrlera 
nor  recall  E»trith  t — and  gradually  reached  thin  hii;b  ili:i;rcQ  of  purfcction. 

*  The  duath  of  Cuut  al  RhaTlenbury  is  amerted  by  all  the  Chrtmiules  and 
Florence  in  anno,  ami  by  WiUi&m  of  Malmoebury,  ii.  187.  On  fjiuo's  wild 
fable  about  his  death,  see  Appendix  FPP. 
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the  death  of  Rohert  must  have  become  known  in  Eng-land   chap.  vr. 
and  in  Normandy.     The  dominions  of  both  rulers  passed 
away  to  their  spurious  or  doubtful  offspring.     Tlie  son  of 
Herleva  snt^seeded  in  Normandy ;  the  supposed  eon  of  "  the 
other  iEIfg-ifu  "  sucL'eeded   in  Kngland.     But  if  there  W  Contrw^ 
a  wide  ditference  between  the  fame  of  the  two  fathers,  it  is  their  buo- 
far  more  than  overbalanced  by  the  difference  between  the  ''**°*** 
fame  of  tlieir  sons.     A  reign  of  a  few  obscure  years  of  crime 
and  confuuion  forms  the  sole   memory  of  the  Bastard  of 
Northamptonj  while  the  world  has  ever  since  rung,  and 
while  it   lasts   it  can   hardly  ever  fail  to  ring,  with  the 
mighty  name  of  the  Bastard  of  Falaise. 


§  3.  The  Reign  of  Harold  the  Son  of  Cnul, 
1035-1040. 

'Hie  good  fortune  of  Cnut  had  raised  him  up  an  Empii'e 
in  Northern  Europe  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  before 
or  af^r  him.  Setting  aside  descriptions  of  his  power  which 
are  naanifestly  gross  exaggerations,  he  united  the  Kingdom 
of  England  and  its  dependencies  with  the  King<loms  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.  As  to  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  these  vast  dominions  afler  his  death 
our  information  is  unfortunately  most  meagre.  It  seems 
clear  that,  like  Charles  the  Greatj  he  contemplated  a  parti- 
tion among  hie  children ; '  it  is  not  clear  whether,  like 
Charles,  he  contempUtcd  the  retention  of  any  kind  of  con- 
nexion among  his  various  Kingdoms,  or  the  investiture  of 
one  among  his  sons  with  auy  sort  of  Imperial  superiority 
over  the  others.^     Like  Charles,  he  had  established  his  sons 

'  CluLrlet'ii  Bobenicii  of  partition  came  to  nothing,  bccMiH  of  tbo  de«tb  of 
hu  sons  Cbftrlea  and  Pippin.  Still  a  trace  of  them  remiunt3>il  id  the  position 
of  Bemaid,  soa  uf  Pippin,  an  King  of  Italy  under  the  Em[)«ror  Lewii. 
Tlie  wholo  roign  of  LewiD,  I  need  hnrdlj  tmy,  is  ono  long  record  of  pMti- 
tionH  and  coateioptated  partitionn  of  Uiu  Empire. 

>  On  the  diriiion  of  Cont'^  dominions  at  his  death,  aeo  Appandit  QQQ* 
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as  Kin^  dtirln^  his  lifeHme  in  his  su1>nnlinate  Kin^oms. 
I  say  subordinate  Kingdoms,  because  nothing  can  be 
plainer  than  tliat,  in  Cnut's  eyes,  Denmark  and  Norway 
were  little  more  than  dependencies  of  England.  England 
was  the  t»eut  of  his  own  dominion,  while  tlie  Scandinavian 
Kingdoms  were  entrusted  to  Viceroys  or  Under-kings. 
Swegen,  with  his  mother  iEIfgifu,  had  reigned  in  Norway  ; 
Denmark,  it  would  seem,  had  I>een  placod  at  one  time 
under  Harold  and  at  another  under  Harthacnut.  In  both 
countries  we  see  signs  of  diBaffeotion  towards  Cnufs 
government,  of  which  we  see  no  trace  in  England.  The 
mle  of  Swc^n  and  his  mother  is  said  to  have  been  highly 
oppressive  in  Norway.  In  Denmark  we  even  hear  of  an 
attempt,  headetl  by  Earl  Ulf  and  said  to  be  favoured  by 
Queen  Emma,  to  displace  Cnut  in  favour  of  Harthacnut, 
The  reason  assigned  is  the  preference  shown  by  Cnut  to 
England  and  Englishmen.  If  then  Cnut  entertained  any 
idea  of  permanently  annexing  his  Scandinavian  possessions 
to  his  Englisli  Empire,  any  idea,  in  short,  of  reducing  Den- 
mark and  Norway  to  the  condition  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
such  schemes  bad  very  little  chance  of  any  lasting  success. 
Wales  and  Scotland  were  conterminous  countries,  yet  to 
keep  them  in  any  permanent  subjection  was  always  difficult; 
to  retain  countries  so  remote  as  Denmark  and  Norway  was 
hopelessly  impf>ssible.  Empires  like  those  of  Alexander, 
Charles,  and  Cnut  are  in  their  own  nature  ephcmei-al.  The 
process  of  their  formation  may,  as  in  the  cases  of  Alexander 
and  Chai'les,  leave  results  behind  it  which  affect  the  whole 
later  history  of  the  world  ;  but  ihe  Empires  themselves  are 
ephemeral.  As  united  dominions,  swayed  by  a  single  will, 
they  last  only  as  long  as  there  is  an  Alexander  or  a  Charles 
at  their  head;  they  fall  to  pieces  as  soon  as  the  sceptre  of 
the  great  conqueror  passes  into  weaker  hands.  So  it  was 
with  the  Anglo- Scandinavian  Empire  of  the  Great  Cnut. 
With  our  scanty  information,  we  cannot  positively  either 
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assert  or  deny  that  he  dreamed  of  preserving  any  kind  chap.  vr. 
of  union  among' hie  vnst  and  uadely  Revered  dominionB.     Ifcout'i 
he  did  entertain  such  thoughts,  his  de,signa  were  scattered  oTrnwl'mt 
to  the  winds  immediately  upon  his  own  death.     When  he 
died,  Swcgen  was  in  possession  of  Norway,  and  Ilarthacnut 
in  possession  of  Denmark.      It  appears  that  England  also 
was  designed  for  the  son  of  Emmaj  Cn  tit's  specially  royal 
offspring,  the  one  son  who  was  the  child  of  a  crowned  King 
and  his  Lady.      What  provision,    if  any,   was   made   for 
Harold  by  his  father's  last  dispositions  does  not  appear. 
But  things  turned  out  far  dillerently  from  what  Cnut  had 
intended.     Swegen  was  almost  immediate^  driven  out  of  Rwogen 
Norway,  and  Magnus,  the  son  of  Saint  Olaf.  was  received  f^ 
as    King.     In  Denmark   Harthaenut   retained   possession,  Norway, 
though  the  aspect  of  Mngnus  was  threatening.  In  Kngland, 
as  usual,  all  attempts  to  influence  the  free  choice  of  the 
W i tan   before    the   vacancy   came    to   noth i ng.     I f  Cnut 
tmttempted  to  do  more  than  exercise  that  vogue  power  of 
JMCommeuding  a  successor  whicli  the  Law  vested  in  him, 
his  bequest  counted  for  as  little  as  the  older  bequest  of 
iEthelwulfhad  counted.* 

The  events  which   immediately  followed  the  death  ofstatoof 
Cnut  are  told  with  much   contradiction  and   conftision ;  oiTthe" 
but,  by  closely  attending  to  the  mrwt  trustworthy  autho-  ^*'*  **^ 
mties,  it  is   not  very  difficult  to  make  out  the  general 
iKqucncc  of  events.'     It  appears  tliat  the  will  of  the  late  The  W««t- 
Xing    in    favour   of  Hni-thacnut    was    supported    by    the  Hartba- 
West-Saxons   with    Godwine   their    Earl    at   their    head.  """*" 
That  the  English  were  divided,  some  being  for  Harthaenut 
I  and  some  for  one  of  the  sons  of  y£thelrcd,  is  a  statement 
which  seems  hardly  to  rest  on  sufficient  authority.^     On 

Sae  Above,  p.  108, 
*  On  tlie  disputed  iilecttonbetwMn  Harold  and  KBrilwonut,  see  Appendix 

'  See  abore,  p.  47J.  and  Appeotllx  RRR. 
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the  other  baudj  Uaruld»  the  supposed  son  of  Cniit  and  of 
/Elfgifu  of  Nortliamjiton,  also  appeared  as  a  candidate. 
He  was  apparently  Bupport*;d  by  Earl  Leofric  of  Meroia, 
by  the  pfreat  body  of  the  Thegns  north  of  the  Tliames, 
and  by  the  *'  lithsmen,"  the  eea-faring  folk,  of  London. 
It  woTild  even  seem  that  he  ventnred  on  a  daring  act, 
whether  we  call  it  an  act  of  soveroigtity  or  of  violence, 
before  the  eleetion  wat;  held.  Ho  sent  to  Winchester  and 
despoiled  the  Lady  i£lfgifu-£mma  of  the  treuKures  which 
had  been  left  her  by  Cnut.^  Personally,  as  the  event 
proved)  both  candiilatea  were  equally  worthless;  but  each 
had  strong  political  motives  on  his  side,  and  it  is  clear  that 
men's  jwssions  were  deeply  moved  by  the  struggle.  Aa 
far  as  we  can  see,  Harold  was  the  candidate  of  the  North, 
Harlhacnut  of  the  South  ;  Harold  was  the  candidate  of  the 
Danes,  Harthacnut  of  the  English.  At  first  sight  thia 
division  of  parties  seems  exactly  opposite  to  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Hartliacnut,  the  son  of  a  Danish 
father  and  a  Norman  mother,  liad  not  a  drop  of  English 
blood  in  his  veins.  Harold,  if  he  was  what  he  professed  to 
be,  the  son  of  Caut  by  the  other  .^Ifgifu,  was  English  at 
least  by  the  mother's  side ;  if  he  was  what  scandal  asserted 
him  to  be,  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  by  some  nameless  mother, 
he  was  prolwibly  English  on  l>oth  sides.  The  election  of 
Hartbacnut  involved  the  continuation  of  the  connexion 
ivith  Denmtirk  ;  the  election  of  Harold  would  Bgain  make 
England   an   independent  and    isolated   monarchy.      Vet 

'  Thti  aceooiitt  iu  tbo  Abiugdnn  &n<l  WnrccMter  Clirnnidw,  the  only 
copk-fl  wbicb  lueiition  th«  soutire,  wuuli)  teem  to  imply  tliat  It  took  pliuii] 
whLta  liaruM  wa«  hLiU  only  n  cani]ulnt«  for  the  Crrtwti.  Floretice  (iu  umnj  ' 
itMle«d  Mys,  *'  Is  tAnien.  ndfjitd  rrgid  difftutftif,  mUtt  Witvtoniani  mio  cmo- 
iHp&tores  celerrtine.  ot  ganram  oputnqn^  quns  Kex  Canutus  Algivie  reli- 
qiic-rat  Ko^oiB  mnjorcin  molioreroquv  pAru>iu  (ukmit  ill!  tymnQioe."  So 
Itogor  (if  Wcnilbvcr,  ■•  47,1.  But  li'ir>iM  i-oulil  Iianlly  b»ve  routtirei-]  on 
tbiM  aft«r  the  peaceful  division  of  Ui«  Kingttntn.  nnd  this  liuiiiiieMi  in  qnile 
difiorent  frum  Harold'fl  expuUion  of  Eniina  in  lojy.  thoagh  it  i« confounded 
witb  it  l>y  Roger. 


CANProATUBE  OK   HAROLD  AND  HARTHACNUT. 


English  feeliog  lay  with  Harthacuut,  Danish  feeling  lay 
with  Harold.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  personal  position  of  Cnut  towards  his  We^t-Saxon 
subjects.  He  liad  lived  more  habitually  among  them  than 
among  the  people  of  any  other  part  of  hie  dominions;  the 
greatest  of  living  Euglishmeu  liad  been  hits  minister  and 
representative ;  he  had  in  every  way  identifieil  himself 
with  Wessex,  and  Wessex  had  flourished  under  his  govern- 
ment 06  it  had  never  flourished  before.  It  was  no  wonder 
then  if  the  wishes  of  Cnut  with  r^^rd  to  the  succession  or 
to  ODjrthing  else  were  looked  on  by  the  West-Saxon  [leople 
as  a  sacred  law.  Hartbacnut  too,  if  not  the  descendant  of 
their  ancient  rulers,  was  at  least  a  kingly  bairn,  the  son  of 
a  crowned  King  and  his  Lady.  Who  was  Harold  the 
bastard,  whose  parents  no  one  knew  for  certain,  that  he 
should  rule  over  them?  If  Harthacnut  was  at  this 
moment  in  Denmark,  his  earliest  days  had  been  spent  in 
Sngland,  while  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the 
earliest  days  of  Harold  luid  been  spent  in  Denmark.  The 
continued  connexion  with  Denmark  wltich  was  implied  in 
the  choice  of  Harthacnut  might  even  appear  to  patriotic 
Englishmen  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Daninh 
King.'  In  the  later  days  of  Cnut  the  connexion  with 
Denmark  had  taken  a  form  which  must  have  been  dis- 
tinctly  gratifying  to  English,  and  above  all  to  West- 
Saxon,  uatioual  feeling.  The  Lord  of  all  Xorthem  Europe 
had  worn  his  Imperial  crown  in  the  old  West  Snxon 
ca]fital ;  he  had  thence  sent  forth  his  Earls  and  his  sons 
to  govern  his  dependent  realms  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
.As  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Cnut,  so  men  deemed  tliat 
it  would  be  in  the  days  of  Harthacnut.  Denmark,  like 
Mercia  or  Northumberland,  would  be  only  another  Earldom 
whence  homage,  and  perhaps  tribute,  would  be  paid  to 

'   I    lieHeve    there  wora    poo]ttc   who    on    tlit-   Mcesaioti   itf   hvr   present 
Mi^cHty.  rt-grvtt«xl  the  sepwmtioo  bclwevo  Englimd  auU  Unmiuvei ! 
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the  Imperial  court  and  the  Imperial  treasure-houBe  at 
Winchester.  The  sons  of  ^thelped  were  straDgen;  no 
man  in  Kng^Iand  had  seen  them  since  their  childhood;  their 
claims  had  l>een  made  the  pretext  for  an  intended  foreigii 
invasion;  no  sentiment  attaching  to  their  remoter  ancestry 
could  at  all  counterbalance  the  sentiment  which  attached 
to  the  undoubted,  the  royal,  the  chosen,  eon  of  the  King 
who  had  given  England  eighteen  years  of  peace,  prosperity, 
and  foreign  dominion.  West-Saxon  feeling  therefore 
identified  itself  with  loyalty  to  the  undoubted  son  of  the 
late  King,  with  obedience  to  his  declared  wishes  as  to  the 
succession.  Karl  Godwinc  and  all  the  men  of  his  Earldom 
were  for  Hartbacnot, 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  hard  to  sec  how  Harold 
might  appeal  to  a  very  intelligible  line  of  fueling  in  tlie 
mind»  of  the  Danish  and  half- Danish  inhabitants  of 
Northern  England.  His  l>astardy  would  in  their  eyes  be 
no  objection.  Whether  we  look  on  his  mother  as  a  mere 
ooncubine  or  as  bound  to  Cnut  by  an  irregular  or  uncano- 
nical  marriage,  her  children  would,  according  to  Danish 
notions,  be  as  fit  to  reign  as  the  children  of  the  Norman 
Lady.  Indeed  a  powerful  vein  of  Northumbrian  senti- 
ment might  not  unnaturally  attach  to  the  grandson  of  the 
murdered  Earl  iElfhclm,  Harold's  election  might  seem  to 
be  the  overthrow  of  the  West-Saxon  dominion  over  Danes 
and  Anglos;  a  day  might  seem  to  lie  coming  in  which 
Winchester  would  have  to  bow  to  York.  And  if  the  son 
of  ^Ifgifu  thus  had  a  local  connexion  with  Northumber- 
land, he  had  also  a  local  connexion  with  Mercia.  Whether 
by  birth,  by  residence,  or  by  maternal  descent,  the  daughter 
of  ililfbelm  was  in  some  way  ^Elfgifu  of  Nortliampton, 
and  her  son  might  call  on  Mercian  local  feeling  to  support 
the  claims  of  a  countryman.  Again,  if  Harold,  after 
having  been  designed  for  the  Crown  of  Denmark  and 
brought  up  in    Denmark   as  a  future  Danish  King^  had 
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been  deprived  by  his  father's  later  arrangements  of  any  share  uair,  tx. 
in  either  England  or  Denmark,  Danish  and  Northnmbriau 
feelings  would  centre  round  him  still  more  strongly.  He 
would  become  the  embodiment  of  any  jealousies  which  had 
been  called  forth  by  Cnut's  open  preference  of  Knghind  to 
Denmark,  by  his  preference  of  the  Saxon  part  of  England 
to  the  Anglian  and  Danish  provinces.  It  was  better  to  have 
a  King  who  should  reign  over  England  without  Denmark^ 
better  to  have  a  King  who  should  reign  over  Northumber- 
land and  Mercia  without  Wessex,  than  for  a  M^est-Saxon 
King,  of  whatever  ancestry,  to  hold  both  Northumberland 
and  Denmark  as  dependencies.  The  old  provincial  feelings, 
often  concealed  but  never  completely  stifled,  ever  ready  to 
break  out  on  any  strong  provocation,  now  broke  out  in  their 
fulness.  The  Danish  provinces  sided  with  Harold.  And 
with  them  we  lind  a  new  element,  the  "  lithsmen,'"  the 
nantic  multitude  of  London.  The  great  city  still  retained  DanUh 
her  voice  in  the  election  of  Kings,  but  that  voice  would  in  Looaon. 
almost  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  a  new  class  among 
her  population.  We  hear  now  not  of  the  citizens,  but  of 
the  sca-fanng  men.'  Every  invasion,  every  foreign  settle- 
ment of  any  kind  within  the  Kingdom,  has  in  every  age 
added  a  new  element  to  the  population  of  London.  As 
a  Norman  colony  settled  in  London  later  in  the  century, 
BO  a  Danish  colony  settled  tliere  now.  Some  accounts  tell 
us,  doubtless  with  great  exaggeration,  that  London  had 
now  almost  become  a  Danish  city.'  But  it  is  certain  that 
the  Danish  element  in  the  city  was  numerous  and  powerful, 
and  that  it*  voice  strongly  helped  to  swell  the  cry  in  favour 
of  Harold.  Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  London  thus 
demanded  that  the  son  of  /Klfgifn  of  Northampton  should. 


'  See  Appendix  RRB. 

*  Will.  Mfthiu.  li.  i88.  "  Elegerant  eum  [Hftroldum]  Dani  et  LoiiUoniie 
oirtfl,  qtii  jam  |>ene  in  bHrbArorum  mores  propter  fretiueDteiu  oonvictum 
tninstenunt." 
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if  possible^  be  Kin^  over  all  England ;  in  the  worst  case 
tbey  would  have  him,  like  Eadgar  and  like  Cnut,  for  King 
over  all  Northumberland  and  Mercia. 

There  was  perhaps  no  country  except  England  in  which 
such  a  question  could  have  been  decided  in  that  age  other- 
wise than  at  the  cost  of  a  civil  war.  But  the  finnljr  rooted 
principles  of  English  Law,  the  habit  of  constant  meeting 
and  discussion^  hod  already  produced  some  germs  of  the 
feeling  to  which  the  great  English  historian  of  Greece  has 
given  the  name  of  "  constitutional  morality."^  The  con- 
troversy was  a  sharp  one,  but  it  was  decided,  not  on  tJie 
field  of  battle,  but  in  the  debates  of  the  Witenagemot. 
The  usual  Midwinter  meeting  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
forestalled  by  a  few  weeks  ;  certain  it  is  that,  soon  m^r 
the  death  of  Cnut,  the  Witan  of  all  England  met  in  full 
Gemot  at  Oxford.  That  town  was,  no  doubt,  on  this  aa 
on  other  occasions,  recommended  for  the  purpose  by  its 
]»osition  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  National  Council  proceeded  to  debate  the 
claims  of  the  two  candidates.  'Vhe  great  Earl  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  supported  by  the  whole  force  of  hie  Earldom,  strove 
to  play  the  same  part  which  Dunstau  had  played  in  the 
last  recorded  debate  of  the  kind  in  a  full  and  (roe  Assembly 
of  the  Wise.'  His  eloquent  tongue  set  forth  the  claims  of 
Hurthacnutj  the  candidate  recommended  alike  by  undoubted 
royal  birth  and  by  the  wishes  of  the  glorious  sovereign 
whom  they  had  lost.  But  tliis  time  the  charmer  cbarmad 
in  vain.  All  that  Godwine  could  gain  for  the  son  of  the 
Lady  was  u  portion  of  his  father's  Kingdom.  The  pro- 
posal of  a  division  seems  to  have  come  from  Leofric,  now 
Earl  over  all  Mercia,^  who  on  all  occasiuus  iqipears  as  a 
mediator  between  the  extreme  parties  of  the  Nortli  and 
the  South.     To  this  course  he  was  prompted  alike  by  his 

'  Grote't  Hist,  of  Greeoe,  ir.  305.  *  8w  ji.  ifn. 

'  Seo  p.  4 1 1  had  Appendix  CCC. 


personal  temper  and  by  the  geographical  position  of  his  cu&p.  vi. 
Eurldom.     Godwine  and  his  paiiy  withstood  for  a  while 
even  this  proposal ;  but  tlie  majority  was  against  them ; 
the  Assembly  voted  the  division  of  England  between  the  »u«l  voted 
two  candidates.'     Once  more,  but  now  for  the  last  time  in  Awumbly. 
English  histor}',  the  hind  had   two  acknowledged  Kings. 
Harold  reigned  to  the  north  of  the  Thames  and  Hartha-  iiwtha- 
cnut  to  the  south.     We  are  not  distinetly  told  whether  i„We»«' 
the  two  Kings  were  to  be  perfectly  independent  of  each  ^[JJJ'J' 
other,  or  whether,  as  in  the  eaae  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund,  "o"^  «^ 
any  Imperial  supremacy  was  reserved  to  either  of  the  half- 
brothers.*     But  several  indications  seem  to  show  that  such  ioomingly 
a  supremacy  was  reserved  Ut  Harold,  and  this  supposition  x^rd. 
may  perhaps  help  to  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
narrative  which  follows.     Nor  are  we  told  of  any  stipula- 
tions as  to  the  succession.     It  would  follow,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that,  if  either  of  the  brothers  died  child- 
less, the  survivor  would  be  clectod  to  his  portion  of  the 
Kiugdom.     According  to  one  account.  Archbishop  iEtheU  Rumoor 
noth,  the  friend  of  Cnut,  still  refused  to  consecrate  Harold  Arch- 
as  King-     He  placed  the  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar;  '^t'[J2noth 
Harold  might  seize  them  if  he  dared,  but  while  a  son  of'^^crown 
Emma  survived,  he,  ^^thelnoth,  would  crown  no  King  but  a 
son  of  Emma,  and  every  Bishop  of  his  province  was  etpially 
forbidden  to  perform  the  rite.     If  this  tale  be  true,  it  was 
an  assertion  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  for  which  we  might  in  vain  seek  a  parallel  in  the 
English  history  of  those  times.     jlSthelnoth,  as  a  meml>er 
of  the  Gemot,  might  give  his  vote  for  whichever  candidate 
he  pleased  ;  but  when  the  election  was  once  mnde,  he  had 
clearly  no  right  as  Archbishop  to  refuse  to  consecrate  the 
King  elected  by  the  majority.     But  tlie  tale  is  probably 
a  fiction.     Tliere  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  Harold  was 
regularly  crowned  at  Oxford  by  ^thelnoth,  either  now  or 
'  See  Appendix  IIRR  '  Stio  p.  394  Riid  Appendix  WTV. 
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after  his  later  election  to  tlie  whole  Kingdom.*  Bat,  if  the 
tale  be  true,  and  if  it  belongs  to  this  time,  it  plainly  implies 
the  Imperial  supremacy  of  Harold.  With  a  mere  King  of 
the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians,  whether  an  Undfr-king 
or  an  altogether  iudeiwudent  sovereign,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  Wcst*Saxon  subject,  could  have  nothing 
to  do. 

The  Kingdom  was  thus  divided.  Tlie  King-elect  of 
the  West-Saxons  was  in  no  hurry — the  affairs  of  his 
Northern  Kingdom  did  not  allow  him  to  be  in  a  hurry — 
to  take  personal  possession  of  the  fragment  of  a  realm 
which  was  all  that  Goilwine  had  been  able  to  secure  for 
him.  Emma  appears  to  have  been  invested  with  a  kind 
of  regency  in  her  son's  name,  while  Godwine  retained  his 
office  as  Earl,  and  with  it  the  administration  of  the  West- 
Saxon  Kingdom.  It  is  specially  mentioned  that  Uartha- 
cunt's  bousecarls  remained  with  Emma.'  The  housecarls 
of  Ilarthacnut  had  doubtless  been  the  housecarls  of  Cnut ; 
their  loyalty  was  personal  to  their  master,  and  it  wonhl 
naturally  pass  to  his  \ndow  and  her  son.  But  that  their 
presence  was  allowed  in  the  West-Saxon  Kingdom  and 
capital  under  the  administration  of  Godwine  clearly  shows 
that  they  had  not  been  employed  during  the  late  reign  as 
instruments  of  oppression,  and  that  they  were  not  looked 
on  with  any  general  hatred  by  the  people  at  large. 


It  was  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  that  an  event 
happened  of  which  advantage  has  ever  since  been  taken 
by  hostile  tongues  and  pens  to  stain  the  character  of  the 
great  Earl  of  the  West -Saxons  with  a  charge  of  the 
blackest  treachery.  But  even  in  the  jwriod  on  which  we 
are  now  entering,  a  period  in  which  we  have  at  every 
step  to  weigh  the  conflicting  statements  of  national  pnd 
political  parti2ansliip,  there  is  nu  uvent  about  which  the 

>  See  A|>pe&du  RRR.  ■  Kw  ApiMmdix  RRR. 


various  versions  of  the  tale  are  more  utterly  at  varianoe 
with  each  other.  The  story  is  told  with  every  conceivable 
Yiuiety  of  time,  place,  and  persoDj  and  even  our  earliest 
and  best  authortties  contain  statements  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  with  one  another.  Thus  much  seems 
certain;  first,  that,  about  this  time,  one  or  both  of  the 
sons  of  iEthelred  and  Emma  made  an  attempt  to  recover 
their  fathtVs  Kingdom ;  secondly,  that  Alfred,  the  younger 
of  the  two  yEtbelings,  fell  into  the  power  of  Harold  and 
was  cruelly  put  to  death ;  thirdly,  that  Godwine  was 
suspected  of  being  an  accomplice.  But  beyond  this,  there 
is  hardly  a  circumstance  of  tlie  story  which  can  be  asserted 
with  any  confidence'  The  first  point,  that  the  attempt, 
whatever  its  nature,  took  place  soon  after  the  death  of 
Cnut  and  the  first  election  of  Harold,  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  complete  agreement  of  the  best  authorities. 
But  very  respectable  secondary  authorities  have  completely 
misplaced  the  date,  nnd  they  have  tbus  given  occasion  for 
a  lower  class  of  compilers  to  load  the  story  with  end- 
less mythical  and  ealiminious  details.  According  to  the 
Norman  account,  both  the  /EtheUngs  had  a  share  in  the 
attempt.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Cnut  was  known  in 
Normnndy,  Eadward  set  sail  with  forty  ships  and  lunded 
at  Southampton.  But  the  English,  whether  for  love  or 
for  fear'^  of  their  Danish  King  Harold,  met  them  as 
enemies.  Eadward  fought  a  battle  and  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish with  great  slaughter.  But,  reflecting  how  great  was 
the   strength   of  England   and    how   small   was   the  furcc 
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'  On  the  whole  story  imd  the  vrkrioos  uliftpes  which  it  taken,  neo 
App«n<IU  SSS. 

'  Will.  rict.  37.  "  Uerulduin  Angli  deserura  ooIebaDt,  vel  (cjuod  est 
frredibiiiuii)  uuii  audebant,  luoiuootvn  aflbro  DadoiM  ad  protocUouein  livo 
cititnni  ullionem  ejus."     Bo  Roman  do  Rou,  9783; 

"  Maui  li  Engleir.,  ki  bien  HaToicnt        Kc  en  U  terra  rctcnir. 

Ke  li  frere  rsntr  debvvieub,  H«rout  Ji  fiU  Kenut  dotoent, 

Nee'  voudrent  inio  reoolltir  IT  poet  eel  eatre  k'il  Pamoenl." 
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oHAp.  Ti.  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  presently  Bailed  away, 
taking  with  him  grpjit  plunder.  Soon  after  Eadward's 
return,  JSlfred  set  sail  from  Wissant*  and  landed  at  Dover. 
As  he  went  onwards  into  the  country,  Godwine  met  him« 
received  him  friendly,  and  seemingly  did  homage  to  bim.* 
The  Earl  and  the  Jiltheling  supped  together,  and  talked 
over  their  plans.  But  in  the  night  Godwine  seized  Alfred, 
tied  his  hands  behind  Iiis  back,  and  thus  sent  him  and 
Bomo  of  his  companions  to  London  to  King  Harold.  Others 
he  put  in  prison,  others  he  embowellcd.^  Among  those 
who  were  sent  to  Loudon,  Harold  l>eheadod  MUred's  chief 
companions,  and  blinded  the  >'EthcIing  himself.  In  that 
state  he  was  sent  to  Ely,  naked  and  with  his  legs  tied 
under  his  hone's  belly.  He  had  not  been  long  at  Ely 
when  he  died,  as  the  weapon  with  which  liis  eyes  liad 
been  cut  out  had  wounded  the  brain.^ 

In  this  Norman  version  the  coming  of  Alfred  is  simply 
part  of  a  Norman  invasion.     Eadward  had  come  with  a 
force  large  enough  to  fight  a  battle ;  ^Elfred's  force,  we 
Vertio»  III  are  told,  was  still  larger.^    The  oldest  English  version, 

-   micia.  wliich  it  must  not  be  forgotten  takes  the  form  of  a  ballad. 
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'  "Portiw  Iciai,"  Will.  Plct.  "  WincMt,"  Wnoe.  "Portiu  Mlsnnti,** 
Will.  Gom.  Since  Dr.  Guetit's  expotiitioii  nf  the  nuittor.  it  is  hardly 
oecewHiry  to  iiiy  that  "  Portiu  Ititu"  or  "  Jcitu"  id  not  Boulofpio,  still  lem 
Walcheren. 

'  Will.  Pict.  p.  3f>.  "Oflloinm  suum  l)«algiM  promiiit,  mcola  dans  *d 
ficicm  so  clextram." 

'  "  EvuGorstoi."  BromtoD  (XScrtpit.  93 j)  (leaorib«9  the  process;  "Qui- 
djun  namque  dicunt  quod,  primoidiis  TU)ccruni  ejus  uinbilioo  ap«rto  ex- 
tractu  ct  aJ  slipitem  ligatii,  ipium  tantJa  \icibus  itimulis  fitrreu 
oirounuluxeruDt,  donee  □oriiisima  viscexuni  cxtrahebantur ;  et  sic  pro- 
ditioQfs  Oodwini  apud  £1^  niurtUQH  est  Allrediu." 

*  "Cui  duin  oculi  ofTudorHntur,  cultro  cercbram  violavit  mucro.**  WUL 
Plot.  So  the  El;  Uiatory.  e^litod  hy  Stewart,  p.  109,  where  the  narrative 
b  made  up  fri>in  FlmvDOo  and  William  of  Poitiem-  The  Ely  History  in 
Oale  <ii.  33.  p.  508)  follown  Florence  onlj. 

*  Eadward.  as  we  have  soon,  had  fortj  ships  ;  ^fred  came  "  aootiratlus 
quam  frac«r  ant«a  advtiniUB  viia  pnejianLttu."  Bo  the  Roman  de  Rou 
(gSo6)  qteaks  of  his  "  gnuib  navie." 
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cnows  nothing-  of  any  warlike  expedition*  and  epeaks  of 
Alfred  only.  According  to  this  account,  Alfred  cnmo 
to  England,  whence  or  under  what  circumstances  we  arc 
not  told,  and  wished  to  go  to  his  mother  at  Winchester. 
In  this  piiq>08e  he  was  hindered  by  men  who  were  ])ower- 
ful  at  tJie  time,  and  who  unjustly  favoured  Harold.  In 
one  version  these  men  are  nameless;  in  another  Oodwinc 
16  mentioned  as  their  chief.^  Then  the  ^theliug  and  his 
companions  are  seized;  some  are  kilted  outright,  some  arc 
put  in  bonds,  some  sold  aa  slaves,  others  blinded  or  put  to 
various  tortures  and  horrible  deaths.'  No  worse  deed  had 
ever  been  done  since  the  Danes  came  into  the  land.'^  All 
this  was  done,  according  to  one  version,  by  Godwine, 
according  to  the  otiier,  by  Harold.  The  iKtheling  still 
lived ;  so  he  was  taken  to  Ely  in  a  ship,  blinded  while 
still  on  board,  ^iven  tluis  blinded  to  the  monks,  with 
whom  he  lived  till  he  died  soon  after,  and  then  was 
buried  honourably  in  the  minster.^ 

Hicre  is  still  quite  another  version,  that  of  the  special 
panegyrist  of  Emma,  according  to  whom,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, Eadwurd  and  iElfred  are  not  sons  of  iXlthelred, 
but  younger  sons  uf  Cnut  and  Emma,  sent  over  to  Nor- 
mandy for  education.^  Harold,  anxious  to  destroy  his 
half-brothers,  foi'ges  a  letter  to  them  in  the  name  of  their 
mother.     She  tells  them  that  she  is  Lady  only  in  name ; 

■  See  Appcodix  SSS. 

'  Some  were  tealjted.   "  nonnnlloB  cute  capitU  abstraotA  cracUrit." 
'    "N«  weiirS  dreorlicra  dvd  ^y^f'sui  Dcue  cdihod, 

QedoD  on  {liiKm  eitnlo ;  Ati'l  liur  Tri'S  tiainon." 

The  Chronicler's  way  of  reckoning  in  ohiuijf<Hl  since  the  dajr»  of  Brunao- 
burh,  when  the  Gghfc  vaa  the  greatest  ever  fought 

"  SiMiau  eutan  bider  Up  beooman 

Eagle  and  Seaxe  Ofer  bradbrimu,"  &c. 

*  "Al  the  wtwt  end,  near  thv  ateeple,  Ui  the  soalh  portitv."  TTiia 
TDake«  one  ibink  tliat  the  prtiwul  arraiigemoati  of  Uu  west  frvut  of  Ely 
reproduce  Mimuthing  far  earlier. 

*  See  Appendix  BBB. 
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THE   DA2IISH    KINGS    IN    ENGLAND. 

CB1.P.  VI.  Harold  has  asuxped  the  Kin^om  and  is  daily  strengthen- 
ing hiiuielf ;  he  is  winaing  over  the  chief  men  by  g-il\«, 
threatSj  and  prayers.  Yet  the  feeling  of  the  nation  is  still 
in  their  favour  rather  than  in  that  of  Uarold.  liet  one  of 
her  sons  come  over  to  her  quickly  and  et^cretly ;  she  can 
then  consult  with  him  what  is  to  be  done.*  The  ^thel- 
ings  fell  into  the  snare ;  jElfred,  the  younger  of  the 
brothers,  went  with  a  few  comrades  into  Flanders;  there 
he  stayed  a  short  time  with  the  Marquess  Baldwin, 
and  increased  his  company  by  some  adventurers  from  g 
Boulogne.'  He  then  set  sail,  and  came  near  to  somo^^f 
point  of  the  English  coast  which  is  not  further  de- 
ficriUed.  But,  as  the  inhabitants  came  down  to  the 
f^ore  with  evidently  hostile  intentions^  he  changed  his 
coui"sc  to  another  point  equally  undetermined.  There 
he  landed,  and  attempted  to  go  to  his  mother ;  on  Uie 
way  he  ^vas  met  by  Godwine,  who  swore  oaths  to  him 
and  became  his  man.^  By  the  Earl's  advice  he  turned 
aside  from  London/  and  lodged  at  Guildford.  There 
Godwine  quartered  Alfred's  comrades  in  different  houses 
in  the  town,  leaving  a  few  only  to  attend  on  the  ^theling 
himself.  He  feasted  iSllfred  and  his  companions^  and 
retired  to  his  own  house,  evidently  in  or  near  Guildford, 
promising  to  return  in  the  morning  to  do  his  due  service 
to  his  lord.''     But  in  the  night  the  emissaries  of  HaroM 

^  The  letter  u  ^vmi  «i  length,  Enc,  Emm.  iiL  5.  T^e  letter  is  con- 
feMie<lly  »  forgery  of  Haroltl  ;  it  may  Tery  likely  be  a  pare  inventaon  of 
the  lilricomiaet ;  dtiU  Miything  profuiemg  to  bo  a  [triTate  letter,  >■  dietin- 
guuihed  froiD  u  legal  (tociiment.  in  ■  curiuMity  at  thin  Hti^e  of  English  hiiitory. 

'  "  Boiianieiwiuni  [aucos."  .J  need  hardly  gay  that  Winmit  is  in  tha 
County  of  Boulogne,  ami  thnl  the  County  of  Boulogne  oomea  within  the 
limits  of  Flamlvni  in  tJm  inMor  nenac  nf  the  word. 

'  Enc.  Enuu.  iii.  4,  "Bli  dimon  Godwinu-i  est  obvius  furtua,  et  oam  iii 
BUi  niBcepit  fide,  ejusquo  fit  roox  miloe  cum  aaormnienti  affinnAtion«." 

*  "  Derijina  eum  a  LondoniA."  TbU  writer  saemg  to  have  no  idea  that 
Emim  was  at  Winchester. 

*  "  Mane  redituros,"  says  the  Encomiast.  "  ut  domino  bug  nrviret  cum 
debit*  honorifioeDtU." 
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Buddeoly  appeared  in  the  town,  seized  the  comrades  of 
^Ifretl,  and  sold,  slew,  or  tortured  them  according  to  the 
usual  story.  The  ^theling  was  taken  to  Ely  ;  there  he  was 
first  mocked  by  the  soldiers,  then  loaded  with  heavy  fetters, 
broug^ht  before  some  sort  of  tribunal,  and,  by  its  sentence, 
bliudc<l  and  finally  put  to  death. ^  The  monks  of  Kly  took 
his  body  and  buried  it,  aud  miracles  were  of  course  wrought 
ut  his  tomb. 

These  are  the  main  versions  of  the  tale,  the  details  of 
which,  as  well  as  gome  other  accounts,  I  shall  discuss  else- 
where. Now  when  we  come  to  compare  them  with  one 
another,  what  is  tlie  judgement  to  which  we  ought  to 
come?  That  ^Klfred  landed,  that  he  and  his  comrades 
were  cruelly  put  to  death,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  had 
Godwine  any  share  in  the  deed  ?  Before  we  examine  the 
evidence,  we  must  first  try  and  understand  what  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was.  The  unhappy  fate  of  jElfrcd  caused 
him^  according  to  tho  universal  English  instinct,  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  martyr ;  his  tale  became  a  piece  of  hagio- 
logy,  to  which,  as  to  other  pieces  of  hagiology,  onlinary 
ways  of  thinking  were  uot  lo  be  api>lied.  This  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  began  very  early ;  but,  in  order 
really  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  question,  we  must  try 
aud  understand  how  things  must  have  looked  at  the 
moment  of  vElfred's  landing. 

First  of  all,  whatever  was  the  crime  either  of  Godwine 
or  of  Harftld,  we  must  remember  that,  in  any  case,  it  was 
not  the  kiud  of  crime  which   the   exaggerated  language 
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'  V.nc.  Emm.  lii.  6.  "  A  milite  primam  irruua  est  ioiquissimo  ;  deimlo 
content [itibiliorei  eliguntur,  ut  lioruru  nb  iiuAuU  flundus  juvenis  dijudicetur. 
Qui.  judicefl  connLituti,  deoroveruiit/'  kc.  Wft  itn  hero  on  the  dangeroiu 
gn>im<l  of  iiuu-tyrulogy.  aud  we  muat  bo  on  our  guard  agaiDii  the  erident 
wiah,  abown  in  all  such  oatKM,  to  innke  the  suffering  of  Alfred  follow  the 
pattern  uf  the  Mifierinj^  of  Ohrixt.  Pownbty  too,  in  the  langaoge  about 
these  jndgea.  whoever  they  were,  wc  may  discern  an  alliuiDD  to  Saint  Paul's 
precept,  I  Cor.  vi.  ^. 
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of  some  of  our  narratives  would  lead  us  to  think.  God- 
wine  might  b«!  a  traitor  in  the  st'use  of  one  who  betrays 
any  fellow-<reature  to  his  ruin;  on  the  worst  showing-, 
he  was  not  a  traitor  in  the  Heuse  of  one  who  betrays  ox 
rebels  against  his  hiwful  sovereign.  .'Elfrcd  was  not,  as 
the  legends  of  his  martyrdom  mig>ht  seem  to  imply,  a 
lawful  King  driven  from  his  throne.  Harold  was  not  an 
usurper,  keeping  the  lawful  heir  out  of  Iiis  lawful  possession. 
Godwine  was  not  a  rebel,  conspiring  to  betray  a  pnnco 
to  whom  his  allegiance  was  lawfully  due.  Aocordiug  to 
any  version  of  the  story,  Alfred  appeared  in  England 
as  the  enemy  of  a  settled  government^  established  by  ft 
regular  vote  of  the  Legislature.  As  sueh  it  was  the 
and  duty  of  the  King,  of  the  Karl,  and  of  the  w! 
people*  to  resist  him.  He  was  a  pretender  to  the  Cro 
entering  Uie  Kingdom  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  foroe, 
whether  great  or  small.  There  has  never  been  any  time 
or  place  in  which  such  a  pret^'nder  would  not  have  been 
at  once  arreted ;  there  have  Ijeen  few  times  and  places  in 
which  such  a  pretender  would  not  have  been  speedily  put 
to  death.  Against  the  arrest  of  /Elfred  not  a  word  can 
be  said  in  any  age ;  his  execution  was  perhaps  more  deeply 
offensive  to  the  public  feeling  nf  the  eleventh  century,  a 
time  when  the  shedding  of  princely  or  noble  blood  by  the 
sentence  of  Law  was  singularly  rare,'  than  it  would  have 
been  to  the  public  feeling  of  the  Btieenth  or  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  real  question  is  whether  either  the  arrest 
or  the  execution  was  accom|)anied  with  any  circumstances 
of  treachery  or  needless  cruelty.  The  sons  of  iEthelred 
were  very  much  in  the  position  of  the  elder  and  yuunger 
Pretenders  in  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second. 
In  both  cases  the  power  which  had  a  right  to  dispose  of 

^  Our  history  gives  us  sererkl  aiamplofl  of  murders,  mad  of  munleni  left 
unpunished.    But  of  l^nJ  executions  for  paliUcnl  offeDced  we  hear  of  obao-  ' 
lut«l;  nonCj  excv|>t  iluriug  tbe  proaoriptiou  in  iho  early  dAfs  of  CduI. 
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the  Crown  had  dispoaed  of  it,  and  had  not  dispoeed  of  it 
in  their  fevour.  Now  no  man  could  have  blamed  any 
officer^  civil  or  militaTy,  in  the  service  of  King  George, 
for  arresting*  either  James  or  Charles  Edward  Stewart.  In 
BO  doing  he  would  simply  have  been  doing  his  duty  to  his 
King  and  country.  If  cither  Pretender  hud  been  arrested, 
his  execution  would  doubtless  have  been  a  very  harsh  mea- 
sure, but  it  would  have  been  a  perfectly  legal  measure  ;  he 
was  attainted,  and  he  might  have  been  as  regularly  executed 
as  Monmouth  was.  Nay,  the  letter  of  the  Ijaw,  as  the 
Law  stood  till  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  as  it  wa« 
actually  enforced  as  bite  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
would  have  condemned  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  to 
indigriities  and  tormeute  quite  as  cruel  as  any  that  Hai-old 
Harefoot  inflicted  on  the  /Etheling  and  bis  companions.' 
To  have  put  James  or  Charles  Stewart  to  deatb  in  tbe 
horrible  form  which  the  Law  decreed  for  the  traitor  would 
doubtless  have  called  forth  as  vehement  a  storm  of  righleoiis 
indignation  as  was  called  forth  by  the  death  of  the  ^Ethel- 
ing  -Alfred.  Still  the  act  would  have  been  k^^ ;  it 
might  have  inflicted  uudying  shame  on  the  King  and 
his  counsellors  who  ordered  it,  but  it  would  have  been 
no  ground  of  blame  whatever  against  the  gaoler,  tbe 
sheritfj  or  the  executioner.  So  it  was  with  the  case  of 
^ifred.  According  to  one  account,  first  Eadward  and 
then  j^liired  entered  the  land  at  the  head  of  a  foreign 
army ;  they  tried,  in  short,  to  repeat  the  exploit  of 
Cnut,  to  forestall  the  exploit  of  William.  In  banished 
men,  eager  for  a  restoration  to  their  country  on  any 
terms,  such  conduct  may  admit  of  many  excnses.  Still, 
on  the  face  of  it,  they  put  themselves  in  the  position  of 
open  enemies  of  their  country.  If  Kadward  really  landed 
at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  if  he  really  fought  a 
battle  against  an  Enghsh  foix^c  at  Southampton,  those 
*  Cf .  Bftroa  llAMrca'  Dot«  on  the  EDcomium,  p.  3 1 . 
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who  resisted  him  were  as  plainly  doing  their  simple  duty 
as  the  men  who  fought  at  Maldou  or  at  Seulac.  Bven  if 
we  reject  this  version,  if  wc  believe  that  iSlIfred  entered 
the  country,  not  witli  an  array  but  >vith  a  mere  ei^cort 
of  strangers,  still  he  was  coming,  seemingly  without  any 
invitation  from  any  party  in  the  country,  to  disturb 
a  settlement  which  th^  Legislature  of  the  Kingdom 
bad  established^  and  which  he  was  not  likely  to  npset 
except  by  force  of  arnu.  Men  who  run  such  desperate 
ritiUs  must  take  the  consequences.  If  Godwine,  as  a 
military  commander,  fought  against  Eadward,  if,  as  a 
civil  magistrate,  he  arrested  /Elfred,  he  simply  did  his 
duty  and  nothing  else.  The  only  question  would  l>e,  as  I 
I  Ix'fore  put  it,  Was  there  any  treachery  or  needless  cruelty 
in  the  matter?  Now  cruelty  is  perhaps  of  all  charges 
that  which  most  needs  to  be  looked  at  witli  reference 
to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  age.  What  one  age 
looks  on  OS  mOdness  another  age  looks  on  as  barbarity. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  cruelties  practised  by  Harold 
towards  his  captives  deeply  revolted  the  public  opinion 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  As  for  deliberate  treachery, 
that  is  a  crime  in  all  ages  alike.  If  then  we  set  aside 
accusations  which  rest  on  mere  misconception  of  the  case, 
the  question  remains  whether  the  evidence  is  enough  to 
convict  Godwine  either  of  personal  treachery  towards 
the  /Ethcling  or  of  complicity  in  the  savage  cruelties  of 
Harold. 

Now  iu  reading  any  version  of  the  story  one  great  diffi- 
cnlty  at  once  presents  itself.  Oudwinc  is  always  described 
as  acting  a  part  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  real  position 
at  the  time.  Not  oue  of  the  versions  of  the  talc  takes 
any  notice  of  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.  They  all  seem 
to  look  on  Harold  as  sole  King  and  to  look  on  Godwine 
as  his  minister,  or  at  least  as  his  subject.  Yet  we  know 
that,  at  this  time,  Godwine  was  neither  Harold's  minister 
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nor  Harold'8  subject.  Hartlmenut  was  still  the  acknow-  chap,  yu 
]edg«d  King,  at  all  events  King-elect,  of  the  West-Saxons; 
Emma  was  fitill  sitting  at  Winchester  as  Regent  in  his 
name;  Godwine,  who  liad  secured  for  them  this  reninunt 
of  dominion,  was  their  chief  minister  and  general.  If 
Godwine  acted  in  any  way  in  the  interest  of  Harold,  it 
could  otdy  have  been  because  Harold  was,  as  I  suggested 
above,  tJie  superior  lord  of  his  own  sovereign ;  because  tlie 
invasion^  or  attempt  of  whatever  ki  nd,  made  by  the 
^theliugs  threatened  not  only  the  nghts  of  the  King  of 
the  West-Sttxons,  but  also  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  of 
Britain.  Tliis  is  certainly  possible,  but  it  is  rather  strain- 
ing a  point;  nothing  of  the  sort  is  at  all  implied  iu  the 
language  of  any  of  the  writei's  who  tell  the  tale.  They 
all,  even  the  best  informed,  seem  to  know  nothing  of  the 
kingship  of  Ilartliacnut  and  the  regency  of  Emma.  This 
apparent  ignorance  of  wTiters,  some  of  them  contemporary, 
on  such  a  point  shows  in  the  most  remarkable  way  bow 
soon  and  how  completely  the  first  ephemeral  reign  of 
Harthacnut  was  forgotten.  But  their  forgetfulness  wr- 
toinly  goes  a  good  way  to  diminish  the  trustworthiness 
of  their  own  tale.  In  fact  the  story  as  it  stands  is  irre- 
eoncileablc  with  the  known  facts  of  the  history.  Godwine 
cannot  have  played  the  port  attributed  to  him  by  his  ene- 
mies while  the  arrangement  decreed  by  the  Witeiuigem6t 
of  Oxford  was  still  in  force.  But  the  historical  character 
of  that  arrangement  is  undoubted.  That  the  Kingdom 
really  was  divided,  that  Godwine  really  was  at  this  time 
not  the  minister  of  Harold  but  the  minister  of  Harthacnut, 
are  facts  which  cannot  be  gainsayed.  The  details  of  the 
story  of  iElfred  cannot  have  happened  in  the  manner  and 
at  the  time  in  which  they  are  said  t«  have  hapi>ened.  It 
^H  vfas  i)erhnps  a  feeling  of  this  inconsistency  which  led  sevenil 
^1  later  writers  to  shift  the  story  to  a  later  time,  to  the  time 
^H      immediately  following  the  death,  not  of  Cnut,  but  of  either 
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Harold  or  Harthaonut.  But  Uie  part  played  hy  Harold  is 
the  most  essential  part  of  the  story;  the  tale  cannot  be 
fitted  in  to  a  later  time  except  by  a  complete  change  of  its 
circnmstonces.  Altogether  I  think  it  most  be  allowed  that 
the  direct  evidence  brought  to  implicate  Godwino  in  any 
guilty  share  in  the  business  altogether  breaks  down. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  explain  the  fact  that 
Godwin©  was  suspected,  that  the  wispicion  arose  early  and 
prevailed  extensively,  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  God- 
wine's  foreign  enemies  and  slanderers.  Godwine  indeed 
was  not  the  only  person  who  was  sus]>«cted.  One  tale 
or  legend  accused  Emma  herself;  another  laid  the  guilt  to 
the  charge  of  Lyfing,  Bishop  of  Devonshire,  a  Prelate  who 
ofien  appeon  aa  a  powerful  supporter  of  Godvrine's  policy ; 
in  another  version,  if  Godwine  was  the  instigator,  the  Eng- 
hsh  people  in  general  seem  to  have  been  his  accomplices.' 
Still  Godwine  was  s]>ecially  suspected,  and  suspected  while 
the  memory  of  the  event  was  still  fresh.  His  own  special 
apok^ist  and  panegyrist  seems  to  imply  that  the  clmrg« 
against  him  was  a  mere  invention  of  the  Norman  Archbishop 
Robert.^  This  however  was  not  the  case ;  Godwine  was 
formally  accused  and  formally  acquitted  of  the  crime  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Harthacnut,  four  years  ailer  the  event. 
He  was  acquitted,  as  wc  shnll  presently  see,*  by  the  solemn 
judgement  of  the  highest  Court  in  the  realm,  and  he  is 
fully  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  acquittal.  Still  the 
mere  fact  of  his  accusation  has  to  bo  explained.  The 
charge,  brought  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  shape,  could 
not  have  been  a  mere  Norman  slander.  Godwine's  accuser, 
in  fact,  was  an  Englishman  of  the  highest  rank.  Nor 
would  a  mere  Normaii  slander  ever  have  been  embodied 
in  popular  songs,  or  have  found  a  plaoe  in  any  version  of 
the  English  Chronides.     Such  a  suspicion — strong,  early, 

*  See  Aiiptiudix  SSK.  '  ViU  E&(iw.4oi.     f.M  AppFTulix  SSa 

*   Sa«>  UoloW.  \t.  51  I. 


native— proves  sometliing.     Godwine,  guilty  or  Innocent,  ciuii'.  w. 
must  have  done  some  act   which,   to  say  the  least,  wns°"'^'J^j 
capable  of  an    unfortunate   misconstruction.     By  putting  f"^  '*»■' 
together  one  or  two  hmts  in  the  diHcrent  accounta,  we  may  mu^t  tw 
pcrliaps  come  to  a  probable  conjecture  as  to  what  hia  share  ""^^ 
in  tlie  matter  really  was.     There  is  one  rersionj  and  only 
one,   which,   white  consistent   with   Gtxl wine's  innocence, 
explains  the  early  and  prevalent  suspicion  as  to  his  guilt. 
Let  us  look  how  things  stood.      It  appears  that  the  feeling  Probable 
which  broke  out  openly  in  the  next  year  was  already  begin-  the  uue. 
ning  to  show  iteelf ;   men  were  beginnings  even  in  Wessex, 
to  be  weary  of  the  absent  Harthacnut.     Well  they  might; 
to  wait  60  long  for  an  absent  King,  who,  still  uncrowned, 
unsworn,  unanointed,  could  not  be  looked  on  as  full  King, 
WOB  something  of  which  no  man   had  seen  the  like.      It 
waa  not  wonderful  if  popular  feeling  was,  aa  we  are  told, 
veering  round,  whether  wrongfully  or  not,  in  favour  of 
Harold.'     At  such  a  moment,  a  son  of  j^thelred,  either 
knowing  the  state  of  the  Kingdom,  or  eager  to  try  his 
chance   in   any    case,   hinds   in    England.     We   of  course 
dismiss  the  story  which   speaks   of  actual   invasion  and 
warfare^  which   is   prnbablj'  a  mere  repetition  of  the  at- 
tempted invasion  by  Duke  Robert.     But  the  /Ethel  ing  was  Godwine 
in  England;  if  Godwine  was  really  anxious  to  preserve  the  [„et  '.^JJ. 
settlement  which   gave  Wessex   to   a  son  of  Emma,  it  ^^ 
might  well   occur  to   him  to   inquire  whether  the  game 
could    n<>t    l)e    bettor    played    with    the    present   son   of 
iEthelred  than  with  the  absent  son  of  Cnut.     He  may 
have  sought  an   interview  with   the  ^theling;    he  may 
even    have    pledged    himself    to    his    cause.      But    if   a 
son   of  vEthelrcd   was   at   large  in    England,    the   throne 
of  Harold  would    be   endangered  as   well   as   the   throne 
of  Harthacnut.     Harold  and  his  emissaries  would  be  on 

'  C^roun.     "  Forflnti  hit  lilaoSnfdc  ^n  Bw10e  townnl  Hiuiildtw,  |>eb  litt 
unribl  Wfl?re." 
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the  alert.  The  prioce  who  had^  perhaps  before  his  ele(v> 
tion,  seized  on  Emma's  treasures  at  Winchester,  wou]d 
not,  in  snch  a  case^  be  very  eonipulous  about  respecting 
the  frontiers  of  bis  brother's  Kiogdom.  Perhaps,  if  he 
were  superior  Lordj  he  mij^ht  have  a  real  right  to  interfere 
in  a  matter  which  clearly  touched  the  interests  of  the  whole 
Empire.  At  any  rate,  if  the  ^theling  and  his  comjmnioQS 
were  known  to  be  lodged  in  a  West-Saxon  town  not  very 
iar  from  the  borders  of  the  Northern  Kingdomj  it  is  per- 
fectly conceivable  that  they  might  be  seized  by  the  agents 
of  Haroldj  against  the  will  or  without  the  knowledge  of 
Godwine.  When  the  JStheling  was  once  seized  and  carried 
off,  Godwine  might  well  think  that  the  gome  was  up,  that 
the  star  of  Harold  was  fairly  in  the  ascendant,  and  that 
neither  interest  nor  duty  called  on  him  to  plunge  Weasex 
into  a  war  with  North imiberland  and  Mercia  either  to 
deliver  ^l&ed  or  to  revenge  his  wrongs.  Such  conduct 
would  not  be  that  of  a  sentimental  and  impulsive  hero; 
it  would  be  tlrnt  of  a  wary  and  hard*hcaded  statesman. 
Such  conduct  would  involve  no  real  treachery,  but  it 
might  easily  give  occasion  to  the  suspicion  of  treachery.  If 
Godwine  received  the  ^theling,  if  Harold's  agent*  after- 
wards eeizeii  him,  it  would  be  an  easy  inference  that  God- 
wine betrayed  him  to  Harold.  As  soon  as  the  tale  had 
once  got  afloat,  m)i;hical  details  would,  as  ever,  gather 
round  it.  When  Godwine  was  once  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed Alfred,  it  would  be  an  obvious  improvement  on  the 
story  to  make  him  a  personal  agent  in  the  barbarities  to 
which  bis  supposed  treason  had  given  occasion.  It  is  clear 
that  the  ordinary  narrative,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  received, 
and  in  some  such  explanation  as  this  we  may  discern  the 
probable  kernel  of  truth  on  which  the  fabulous  details 
gradually  fastened  themselves.' 

'  It  witl  be  Keen  thut  my  view  U  Ijiiilt  nuiulv  on  th«  acoouat  in  iho 
Snciuuium  Eiomw. 
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On  the  whole  then  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  great  chap.  iri. 
Earl,  every  other  recorded  action  of  whose  life  is  the  actiou  f*'"'*^'^"'*' 
of  an  English  patriot,  who  on  every  other  occagion  appears  of  GoJ- 
as  conciliatory  and  law-abiding,  who  is  always  as  strongly 
opposed  to  everything  like  wrong  or  violence  as  the  rude 
age  in  which  he  lived  would  let  him  he,  did  not,  on  this 
one  occasion,  act  in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  his  whole 
character  as  to  resort  to  fraud  or  needless  violence  to  com- 
pass the  destruction  of  a  m:in  of  English  birth  and  royal 
descent.  The  innocence  of  Godwine  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  probable  in  itself,  most  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  and  not  inconsistent  with  such  parts  of 
our  evidence  as  seem  most  trustworthy.  But  in  any  case, 
even  if,  while  rejecting  palpable  fables  and  contradictions, 
we  take  the  evidence,  so  far  us  it  is  credible,  at  the  worst, 
even  tlien  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great  Earl  is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven,  if  not  of  Not  Guilty. 


The  next  year  after  the  unfortunate  attempt  of  .^Ufred ' 
was  marked  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  short-lived 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  between  the  two 
sons  of  Cnut.  The  West-Saxons  had  seemingly  8up[X)rted 
Harthacnut  as  the  representative  of  that  policy  of  his 
father  which  had  raised  Wessex,  not  only  to  the  headship 
of  England  and  of  all  Britain,  but  to  the  practical  headship 
of  all  Northern  Europe.  No  hope  on  the  part  of  any 
nation  was  ever  more  grievously  disappointed.  No  con- 
trast could  be  greater  than  the  contrast  between  Wessex 
in  the  days  of  Cnut  and  Wessex  in  these  two  years  of 
Harthacnut.  Wessex  was  no  longer  the  chosen  dominion, 
Winchester  was  no  lunger  the  chosen  capital,  of  an 
Emperor  of  the  North,  whose  name  was  dreaded  on  the 
Baltic  and  reverenced  on  the  Tiber.     The  old  Imperial 

'  The  ;«ar  of  .^dfred'a  dcatb  wm  the  year  of  the  marriage  of  bit  hiJf* 
ttiiUr  Ganluld.    Bm  above,  p.  451.  aud  Appendix  MNN. 
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our.  n.  Kingdom  bad  budV  to  he,  nhat  it  had  never  been  befivc, 
a  dependent  province  ruled  by  representatiTcs  of  an  absent 
sovereign.  A  King  of  the  Danes,  wbo  did  not  tiiink 
Engbvnd  wortby  of  bis  presence,  held  the  Weat-Saxon 
Kingdom,  seeminglj  as  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  the 
Mercians  and  Nortbombnans,  and  entrusted  it  to  the 
government  of  his  Norman  mother.  It  would  doubtless 
be  no  excuse  in  English  eyes  that  Denmark  was  now 
threatened  by  Magnus  of  Norway,^  and  that  Harthaenut's 
first  duty  was  to  provide  for  its  defence.  To  the  Wes^ 
Saxon  people  it  would  simply  seem  that  they  had  chosen 
a  King  whom  no  entreaties  on  the  part  of  his  English 
subjects  could  persuade  to  come  and  take  personal  pos- 
session of  his  English  Kingdom.  Being  absent,  he  must 
have  remained  uncrowned,  and  his  lack  of  the  consecrating 
rite  would  alone,  in  the  ideas  of  those  tinK«,  be  enoo^h  to 
make  his  government  altogether  uncertain  and  provisional. 
Even  the  influence  of  Godwine  could  not  prolong — most 
likely  it  was  not  exerted  to  prolong — a  state  of  things  so 
essentially  ulfeusive  to  all  patriotic  feeling.  It  was  felt 
that  to  accept  the  rule  of  Harold  would  be  a  Cur  less  evO 
than  to  retain  a  nominal  iDdcpeudcncc  which  was  practi- 
cally a  degrading  bondage.  Popular  feeling  therefore  set 
strongly  in  favour  of  union  with  Mercia  and  Northumber- 
land, even  under  the  doubtful  son  of  ^ligifu  of  North- 
hampton, "  Man  chose  Harold  over  all  to  King,  and 
forsook  Uarthacnut,  for  that  he  was  too  long  in  Den- 
mark."'   That  is,  I  conceive,  the  Witan  of  Wessex,   in 

'  See  Soorro,  Saga  viiL  eapp.  6,  7  (Laiog',  ii.  364)  ;  Adam  Breru. 
ii.  74. 

*  80  tiw  Abin^on  and  Woroerter  Chroniolee,  thoM  which  do  not  dU- 
tioctly  mention  the  dirision ;  "  Her  man  gMBU  Harold  ofer  mII  to  Ityotnge ; 
and  fonoc  HarOncnut,  for)>am  he  wma  to  buige  on  Denmarcon."  So  FJor- 
enoe ;  "  Harolduii  Bei  Mcrciornm  ec  NorthhTiiibrorum,  at  fMr  totam  ragrv 
naret  AngUani,  a  principibui  ei  omn*  popxiUt  Kex  eligitur,  Hoardecanutua 
vero.  quia  io  Denomaraa  moras  innexuit,  at  ad  Angltamf  ul  rogahiatKr, 
veoire  distulit,  ponitaa  abjidtor." 
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discharge  of  their  undoubted  constitutional  right,'  deposed   chap,  vi, 
their   King-   Harthacnut,   and   elected   the    King    of   tlie  *P*' ^'*™'*' 
Mercians  and  Northumbrians  as  their  immediate  sovereign,  Kinij-  ovor 
the  election  being  ap])Qrently  eonfirmed  by  a  vote  of  the  Und. 
Witan  of  all  Englnnd.     Harold  was   thus  called   by  the  *°^^" 
universal  voice  of  the  nation  to  be  King  over  the  whole 
realm.    The  southern  Kingdom,  just  as  at  the  final  election 
of  his  father,*  was  reunited   to   the   northern.     England 
again   became  one  Kingdom  under  one  King,  an   union 
which  since  that  day  has  never  been  broken." 

The  reign  of  the  new  King  of  the  English  was  short 
and  troubled.     His  first  act  was  the  banishment  of  the  BauUh- 
Lady  Emma,  who  was  sent  out  of  the  land  at  the  begin-  Emm*. 
ning  of  winter.*     She  did  not  return  to  Normandy,  as  that  '**^'' 
country  was  now  in  all  the  confusion  attendant  on  the 
minority  of  its  new  sovereign,  the  future  Conqueror.     She 
betook  herself  to  the  court  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  which 
we  shall  henceforth  find  serving  as  the  general  place  of 
refnge   for  English   exiles.      She   was   received   with   all 
honour   by  Baldn'in   and   his  Countess  Adela.''      Two   of 


'  See  alnve,  p.  10$.  and  Appendix  R.  '  See  abore,  p.  401. 

■  The  momcutary  reign  o(  the  younger  Eadgar  at  York  in  1068  cnn 
hnrillv  \tv  call^  a  real  exception. 

*  All  the  Chroiticlee  mentitin  the  baniahmeat  or  "  driving  oat "  of 
•^Elfgifu-Kminn,  The  esprestiinii  U  the  uuuo  ns  that  wliich  is  used  in  the 
yean  963  and  964  For  the  espulBiou  of  Becular  priest«  from  several  churches^ 
and  in  1045  for  tl>e  banishment  of  Uunhild.  One  would  like  to  know  io 
what  this  driving  tmt  differed  from  regular  outUmy.  PoctdMy  the  driving 
out  involTcd  on  actual  penonal  removal,  whilu  the  Imnislimeut  involved 
in  a  eentcnce  of  outlawry  was  only  constructive,  like  tlie  Koioan  aqua  d 
ignis  iHt*rdictio.  Godwine,  on  bis  outlawry,  waa  allowed  five  days  to  leava 
the  ooontry  (Peterborough  Cbroniole,  1051).  The  tone  of  the  Worceator 
and  Abingdon  Chrooiclee  oertainly  seems  to  imply  that  the  nu-iunim  m-as 
■  haraber  one  than  that  of  ordinary  outlawry  ;  "And  man  draf  ut  his 
[HftrSacniit^H^  modor  .^f^ryfe  t*  ctcaie  [a  rare  nse  of  that  word  instead 
oi  hUf/dige],  butan  eelcer«  mildheortnesee.  ongean  |K>ne  walleadan  winter." 
Florence  trautlutea,  deacribing  her  aa  "Alfgira,  gmndtMn  Angloninr 
iUgina/*     DooB  thii  imply  any  formal  depoeition  from  royal  rank  t 

'  Eitc  Emm.  UL  7  ;  WUl.  Malma.  ii,  188.  On  Adela,  nee  abor^  p.  465. 
K  k  2 
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CBAt.  VI.  the  near  kinswomcu  of  Baldwin  will  play  a  prominent  part 
in  our  future  history;  one  of  them  indeed,  his  daughter 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Great  William,  was  destined, 
within  thirtj'  years,  to  fill  the  place  from  which  Emm* 
herself  had  been  driven. 

Of  the  administration  of  Harold  himself  we  hear  hardly 
anything*.  The  tale  which  affirms  that  he  reigned  without 
the  usual  consecrating*  rite  charges  him  also  with  entire 
neglect  of  Christian  worship,  and  of  choosing  the  hour  of 
mass  for  his  huntings  or  other  amusements.^  Other  accounts 
however  imply  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  the  conventional 
piety  of  the  age.^  He  at  least,  like  other  Kings,  retained 
chaplains  in  his  personal  service,  so  that  he  can  hardly 
have  been  the  avowed  heathen  or  infidel  which  he  appears 
in  the  hostile  picture.  Ecclesiastical  affairs  however  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  a  flouiishing  state  under  his 

*  The  EDcomiiut  (iit.  i>,  after  mentioning  iflthelnotli's  reftiMl  to  crown 
Harold,  coDtinneB  ;  "Tandem  deiip«nitiiB  abscejutit.  et  epiacupalum  bene- 
dictionem  ndco  iprevit,  ut  non  solum  ipum  odiret  benedictionem,  verum 
etiain  universAm  fugeret  Chris tianiUtu  religioQem.  Nnmqua.  dum  alii 
eccleriam  Chriitiano  more  mianani  audlre  Bubintrarent,  ipse  aut  saltua 
cauibua  ad  veoanduiu  cloxit,  aut  qulbualibet  aliU  vUiasimii  rebiu  nocupa-Ht, 
ut  tftDtum  dediaara  pOBset  quod  odivit."  Tbere  h  also  what  oeomB  lo  be 
an  allusion  to  ihe  alleged  imligiOD  of  Harold  in  a  foreif^n  Cbruiiiuluj  Uit* 
Annals  of  Hildeflhetm,  Pertx,  iit.  loo  ;  "  Hiemali  tempore  Clmubt,  Hex 
Danorum  et  Anglonim,  immaturft  m<irt«  prwvontoa  obivit,  et  Chriatiana 
nligio  ab  ipso  Bdeliter  exoulta  pttricHtari  ctepit."  Tot  Harold  i»  not 
muntioned,  and  the  entry  goes  on  with  only  parUal  accuracy;  "  Filiuii 
cjiu  junior.  Haerdochunt  nomine,  regnum  ipaiiu  post  enm  ooDMomi 
provinuialjuui  obtlnuit.* 

'  Tbero  ia  a  very  reioarkable  dooumeat  of  tfaii  roign,  in  which  Harold 
appcarB,  if  not  aa  a  benefactor,  at  leaat  not  aa  an  enemy,  of  oburchmen. 
See  EUifl,  Introduction  to  DomeMlay,  ii.  14)  ;  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  56;  Tborp«, 
I>ipl.  338.  Certain  revenues  at  Handwich  belonging  to  ChriBt  Church  at 
Canterbury  had  been  seized  by  the  King's  ofBcon,  and  partly  alienated  to 
the  rival  monastery  of  Saint  Augustine's.  It  appMira  however  that  tliui 
waa  done  without  the  order  or  knowledge  of  Utirold,  who  was  then  sick  at 
Oxford,  and  who,  on  learning  tbe  fact,  cxprcwed  greftt  indignation  and 
ordered  restitution.  Mr.  Kvmblc  dat«&  tbe  document  in  1038,  but  It  is 
clear  that  it  must,  as  Sir  Uenry  Ellis  sayii,  belong  to  103(^  or  perhaps  to  th* 
beginning  of  1040. 
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gorcrnmenU    We  read,  as  to  be  sure  we  roatl  in  the  rcigris  chjip.  vi. 
of  Kings  of  g^reater  claims  to  sanctity,  of  Bishopricks  being  ^?^^ 
held  in  plurality  and  being  sold  for  money.     Good  Arch-  appoint* 
bishop  ^thelnoth  died  in  the  second  year  of  Harold's  sole        .  *  . 
reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kadsige,  who  appears  at  once  Arch- 
in  the  threefold  character  of  a  royal  chaplain,  a  monk,  and  ^^i;tbcl- 
a  sutfragan  Bishop  in  Kent.^     We  also  find  another  royal  °"lji* 
chaplain,   Stigand,  the  priest  of  Assandun,  appointed  to  Eadsiga 
a  Bishoprick,  deposetlj  seemingly  before  consecration,  be-  "o****^*- 
cause  another  competitor  was   ready   with  a  larger   sum,  of  Stigimd 
and  finally  reinstated,  whether  by  dint  of  the  same  pre-  J^^ ^' 
vailing  arguments  we  are  not  told.*     Lyfing,  Bishop  of 
Devonshire,  also  received  the  see  of  Worcester  in  plurality.* 
These   appointments    are   worthy  of  notice,  as    throwing 
some  Light  on   the   otherwise   utterly  obscure  polities   of 
tliis  reign.     Stigand,  tlic  old  chaplain  of  Cnut,  was  the  lt«con- 
firm  friend  and  counsellor  of  his  widow.*     Lyfing  was  the  i^twwn 
right  hand  man  of  Earl  Godwine.     That  these  men  shared  '^Tj!*^ 
in  the  promotions  of  which  Harold  had  an  unusual  number  partv  of 
to  distribute,  that   Lj'fing   especially  became    the   King's 
personal  friend,^  seems  to  show  that  a  perfect  reconciliation 
was  now  brought  about  between    Harold  and  the  party 
which  had  opposed  his  original  election.     We  may  infer 
that  Kmma  was  sacrificed  to  the  King's  personal  dislike, 
a  dislike  which,  it  seems  to  be  implied,  was  shared  by  the 

■  800  Hook,  Arehbubopi,  i.  487 ;  Stulibi,  Reg.  Sacr.  AngL  p.  ig.  H« 
ftppo«n  u  at  onm  roy*!  ohApUin  uui  tnonk  id  a  ohart«r  of  Onut  m  Cod, 
Dipl.  vi.  190,  and  ho  U  addreated  a«  Bishop  in  two  charters  of  the  uuue 
Kiog  addrenod  to  the  Thegai  of  Koat.  Cod.  Dipl.  vi,  187,  189.  DewL 
Hook  and  Professor  Btubbs  place  his  ouShigan  ace  at  the  aDd.Dt  church  of 
Saint  Martin  utair  Canterbury. 

*  Sm!  norcnco,  1038  ;  Hook,  i.  505  (where  tlie  appointment  in  attribnted 
to  Harthacnut).     But  Duue  of  lh«  Chronicles  luoiilion  th«  vtory. 

'  See  Florence,  1058,  compared  with  1046, 

*  "  ForSam  he  wss  neh«t  hie  [Eadwardea]  modor  rvde."  aaya  the  Abing- 
don Chroniolo  of  Stigand  under  the  year  1043. 

*  He  was  in  attendance  on  HatdM  in  his  last  gioknese,  whether  as  a 
political  or  M  a  spiritual  adviser.     Cud.  Dipt  iv.  56, 
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flUF.  n.  0»M  of  the  people.'  But  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
dupoation  on  Harold's  part  to  bear  bard  in  war  other 
way  on  bis  former  antagonists.  A  certain  amoant  eiUier 
of  generosity  or  of  policy  must  hare  found  a  place  in  his 
character. 

It  is  probably  a  sign  of  degeneracy  and  Trmknem  oq 
the  part  of  Harold's  government  that  the  Taasal  Kingdotna 
DO  longer  remained  in  the  same  state  of  submission  to 
which  they  had  been  brought  during  at  least  the  later 
days  of  Cnut.  North  Wales  was  now  gathering  strength 
under  the  famous  GruflTydd  son  of  Llywelyn.  His  fint 
exploit  was  an  inroad  in  which  he  reached  as  far  as  the 
Severn,  and  fought  a  battle  at  Rhyd  y  Gfoes,  near  Upton- 
on-Sevem,  a  place  which,  perhaps  o\Ting  to  this  event,  still 
retains  its  British  naooe.  In  that  fight  seven!  eminexit 
Englishmeo  were  killed,  and  among  them  Eadwine^  a 
brother  of  Earl  Leofric>  In  the  next  rear,  the  last  year 
of  the  reign  of  Harold/  Duncan,  King  of  Scots,  on  what 
occasion  we  are  not  told,  repeated  the  exploit  of  his  grand- 
iather,  and  with  much  the  same  success.*  He  crossed  the 
frontier  and  besieged  Durham.  The  strength  and  proa- 
perity  of  the  city,  though  probably  thrown  back  by  the 
defeat  of  Carham,^  had  vastly  increased  since  its  first 
creation  by  Ealdhun.  illaldhun's  successor  Eadmund, 
called  to  the  sec,  as  the  story  went,  by  a  miraculous  vwce,* 

*  Hie  CbroBwlen^  eren  wlule  ooticiemoinj  tbe  ilriving  oat  of  Emnuk, 
>peAk  of  it  h)  the  wme  brefttb  vitb  the  election  of  Harold,  u  if  tbey  wbto 
both  alike  popular  acU  ;  "  Man  gccea*  Harold  .  .  .  and  fonoo  HarfiMOOt 
•  .  .  and  nuui  diaf  dt  bta  tnodor." 

■  Chron.  Ab.  and  F1.  Wl^.  in  anna  Tborlull — Uier«  war*  many  of  tba 
name — .'ElCgvi,  ontl  "  nian;  olhor  good  m«n"  were  alao  killed.  See  aim 
Annalca  Cambria  and  Brut  y  Tj^rjitogian  in  anno. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  Hist.  Don,  iii.  g  {X  Scriptk.  33).  "  Defuncto  Cnut,  qmna 
filhia  0)tu  Haroldtu  jam  quinfeum  annum  in  regno  .  .  .  garvret-" 

*  See  above,  p.  396.  'See  abore,  p.  444. 

*  Tiia  Hiory  ia  toM  by  Simeon  of  Durbam,  Hist.  Don.  iii.  6,  and  mora 
bfiafij  by  Florence,  ioK>.  Tbe  monks  of  Dnrbam  are  mei  to  ^looao  a 
Bisbop  after  tbe  tbree  yean*  widowhood  of  tbe  see  which  followed  tbe 
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had  completed  the  work  of  his  predeeesfior.     The  minBler  chap.  vi. 

of  Durham  liad  been  hrouijht  to  perfection,*  and  the  city  of  ^'■'*"P   . 
.  EiMimund 

Durham  had  acquired  streng^th  and  population  enough  toofDur- 
resist  an  attack  by  Ob  own  efforts.  In  the  invasion  of  (ojo.ioij. 
Malcolm  the  infant  settlement  had  been  delivered  by  the 
intervention  of  Earl  Uht  red ;  the  invasion  of  Duncan  was 
repelled  by  the  valour  of  the  citizens  themselves.  The 
Scots  were  put  to  flight ;  of  the  chief  men  of  the  army 
the  greater  part  were  killed  in  the  battle  j  the  remainder 
owed  their  eecape  to  their  horses.  The  soldiers  of  meaner 
degree,  who  had  suffered  less  in  the  actual  comhat^  were 
slaughtered  without  mercy  in  the  pursuit,*  Northum- 
brian barbarism  showed  itself  now  as  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  bloody  trophies  of  victory  were  collected 
in  the  market>placc  of  Durham,  and  a  garland  of  Scot- 
tish heads  again  adorned  the  battlementa  of  the  rescued 
oity.5 

denUt  of  Saldhun  (fle«  aboro,  p.  444} :  Eadmund  aska  in  joke  why  thej  do 
not  cbooM  him  ;  thiy  Forthwith  cfaoOM  him  in  eamect,  but  ngreo  to  coniult 
Sftint  Cutbberfat ;  a  voice  issuing  from  his  tomb  thrice  names  Ewlmund  as 
Biaho^.  Kadmuud  now  objects,  on  tb«  ground  of  bli  not  being  a  monk 
like  bis  predeceuom  ;  but  the  election  in  approved  by  King  Cniit.  E»]mund 
mjUcM  his  profsinion  aa  %  monk,  and  ho  ih  coiMecrmttHl  hy  Archbisliop 
Wuirstan.  This  story  seeiiut  to  imply  a  degree  of  freetlom  of  election  in 
capitulftr  bodies  of  which  we  find  a  few,  but  only  a  few  tracc«  at  tbU  time. 
Bisbopricka  are  in  most  ewo*  filled  directly  by  the  King,  with  the  aueni 
of  bis  'NV'itnu,  without  any  mention  of  the  monks  or  canons.  But  see  ths 
hiittory  of  Saint  Wulf»tim,  voL  ii.  p.  464. 

'  Sim.  UJHt.  Dun.  iii.  5. 

*  So  I  underatAnd  the  words  of  Simoon,  Hist.  Pan.  iii.  9  ;  "  Ma^nili 
parte  equitum  suorum  ab  his  71a  obHdAtnUur  iBterfectA.  confoBna  auftigit, 
fugiens  pediies  interfectos  »uisii."  Tba  mention  of  **  eqnitas"  need  not 
imply  thai  the  Scottish  army  ooDtained  CKvalry  ittriotly  so  called,  that  ta, 
men  who  used  their  honcM  in  actual  battle.  It  is  enough  to  justify 
the  expression  if.  among  tba  Scots,  as  among  tht>  Kngiiitb,  the  ohiof  men 
rode  to  the  field  (see  above,  p.  369}  ;  the  chief  men,  as  usuai,  would  ttuffer 
mo«t  SBveraly  in  Iho  actual  combat,  while  those  among  them  who  surriTed 
would  hare  the  advantage  in  flight. 

"  Sim.  Hist  Don.  iii.  9.  "  Quorum  capita  in  forum  collata  in  stipitibus 
sunt  snspensa."     See  above,  p.  336.     The  episcopal  ct^  of  Durham  on 
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The  reign  aod  life  of  Harold  were  now  drawing  to  an 
end.     Harthacnat  was   oofc  at  all  disposed  to  aoquiesoe 

in  the  arrangements  which  had  wholly  shut  him  ont  &om 
England.  His  Northern  possessions  were  now  safe  A 
treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Magnus,  according  to 
which,  as  in  some  other  instances  of  which  we  have  heard, 
each  King,  in  case  of  the  other  dying  childless,  was  to 
succeed  to  his  Kingdom.^  Harthacnut  therefore  was  now 
able  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  England,  and 
a  message  from  his  mother  in  Flanders  is  said  to  have 
further  worked  upon  his  mind.^  He  began  to  make  great 
preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Kngland,^  but  for  the  present 
he  merely  sailed  to  Flanders  with  ten  ships,^  and  there 
passed  the  winter  with  his  mother.  Tlie  time  however  was 
not  spent  in  idleness.  His  preparations  were  busily  carried 
on,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  found  himself  nt 
the  head  of  a  considerable  flect.^  No  invasion  however  was 
needed,  as  an  event  which  was  probably  not  unexpected^ 
opened  the  way  for  his  accession  without  diflficulty  or 
bloodshed.  King  Harold,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
lying  ill  at  Oxford^  died  in  that  town  in  the  month  of 
March.7     He  was  buried  at  Westminster,  a  spot  which  is 

these  oocaidoni)  soggesU  the  epucofukl  citjr  of  CMtinje,  Aud  verj  poatiiblj 
Eadmatiil  may  hiive  played  the  |HU-t  of  a  Mnnlanegria  Vbultlui. 

'  Sdotto,  S&fa  rrii.  7  (Lalng,  ii.  3<^);  Chron.  Boik.  ap.  Lang.  1.  377. 
Cf.  above,  p.  394- 

*  £no.  Emm.  iii.  8,  ■  lb. 

*  ChroD.  Ab.  1039.  "  And  her  com  4e  HarBaeant  to  Bric^  (Mtr  bla 
modor  wwi."  Ene.  Emtn.  u.  ■.,  where  we  hAve  a  itory  about  •  t«mpeat  uhI 
a  TisioD. 

*  Adam  Bram.  u.  72.  "Oontrn  quem  frater  a  Danit  Tenim*  in  Flan- 
drift  claaaem  adunavit.  Sed  Rex  Auglomm,  morto  pneventni,  bellum 
dfretnit." 

*  Tn  the  cliarter  mentionud  above  (p.  500)  wo  find  «ome  detftUi  of 
Harold's  sicknew ;  "  And  wbs  se  king  {m  binoan  Oxnaforde  swj0u  ge- 
■eocled,  swa  |iiet  he  leg  onrono  hu  lifoi."  Wben  bo  bean  of  the  wTX>ng 
dooe  to  Christ  Church,  "  Da  beg  se  king;  and  sweartods  eall  mid  ^uv 
■age." 

'  That  Harold  died  at  Oxford  u  plain  from  the  abore  paMigSj  and  from 
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rmw  mentioned  in  our  Clironicles  for  the  first  time.'  Its 
mention  however  seems  to  show  that  the  smaller  monastery 
which  preceded  the  great  fonnd&tion  of  Eadward  enjoyed 
a  grater  amount  of  reputation  than  we  might  otherwise 
have  been  led  to  think.  Harold,  who  could  not  have  been 
above  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  old,  left  no  recorded 
posterity.  We  hear  nothing  of  wives,  mistrcsaes,  or 
children  of  any  kind. 
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§  3.   7%e  Reign  of  Hartkacnut.     1040-2. 

Immediately  on  the  burial  of  Harold,  probably  at  the 
Easter  festival,  the  Witan  of  all  England,  English  and 
Danish,  unanimously  chose  Harthacnut  to  the  Kingdom.* 
The  only  undoubted,  and  now  the  only  surviving,  son  of 
Cnut  united  all  claims.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  Eadward  the  surviving  son  of  ^thelred, 
and  the  events  of  the  last  reign  were  not  likely  to  have 
prejudiced  men  in  his  favour.  The  universal  belief  of  the 
moment  was  that  the  choice  of  Hartliacnut  was  the  right 
and  wise  course.^    An  embassy,  of  which  iElfweard,  Bishop 

tlw  Peterborough  Cbroaidu.  Flonnoe  sajs  "obiit  Lundoniir."  Ue  pro- 
b*blj  had  the  Woroestor  Cbronicl«  before  him,  itod  iuforred  tlia  plac«  of 
hit  denth  from  the  place  of  hu  buriftl.  WUUuu  of  BlalmetibuTy  agrew  with 
the  ChroDioler. 

■  Chronn.  Petrib.  and  Cut.  ■  Fl.  Wig.  in  anno ;  Will.  Malnii.  ii.  188. 

'  Will.  Malms,  il.  188.  "  AnglU  et  Danu  in  unam  i«nt«Dtiam  con- 
venientibuii."  So  Hen.  Haot.  M.  II.  B.  758  C,  ippaking  of  liui  Landing  at 
fiftiidwicb ;  "  Hardecout  .  .  .  susccptus  eat  [uodorfaugen]  el  eleoLua  In 
Kogeiu  ■imnl  ab  AogUa  et  Dacu."  This  comtw,  with  impruvernvnlH,  from 
the  Pelerboroagh  ChroniclD  ;  "On  )n»  ilcnn  {jeare  com  Hardoonut  cjng 
to  Suidwic.  .  .  .  and  Kg  wan  lona  nnderfangen  ge  frsm  Angtuin  gu  fram 
DeniUD."  Taken  alone  this  might  imply  thac  Uiirtbacnut  came  over,  like 
idfred,  to  neck  hta  fortune,  only  with  a  ]>aokier  result;  but  the  other 
Chronieloe  dijtinctljr  MustX  the  previcnu  embaesy  and  tberefbre  imply  the 
prevloui  election. 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  Wig.  "  And  man  sende  )Bft«r  Rai^aonute  to  Brygce  ; 
wende  ^l  man  vrel  dyde."    80  Florence,  "  bene  se  fiKtere  putnntei." 
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of  LondoD  and  Abbot  of  Ereeham,  wu  a  leadiog  member,* 
w«  sent  to  Brugefl,  to  invite  tbe  newl^-^hosen  Kin^  to 
take  poflBeanon  of  his  Cronn.  He  and  his  mother  aecord- 
ingly  set  sail  for  England  in  the  coarse  of  Jane ;  he  landed 
at  Sandwich,  and  was  presently  crowned  at  Canterbary  by 
Archbishop  Eadnge.* 

The  expectations  which  bad  been  fonned  of  Uurthacnat 
were  grievously  disappointed.  One  worthless  youth  bad 
simply  made  way  for  another  equally  worthless,  "Writers 
in  the  Norman  interest,  and  members  of  foundations  to 
which  he  was  lavish,  try  to  invest  him  with  various  vir- 
tues.^   But  the  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for  him  is  an 
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*  Sm  Hilt.  Buat.  a  94,  95,  for  tb*  cmhswy  util  for  an  sooompanjiBs 
mimcle.  iE3fweud  wmi  %  aamewh&t  remvkftble  penon.  He  was  fiirt  » 
mook  of  RAiuBoy  And  then  Abbot  nf  KTeAluun,  which  office  be  beld  in 
plurality  with  his  BwhiiFnck.  The  church  of  Eretham  bad  fiactaatod 
nioro  than  ooce  betwoeu  monkj  aad  secuJar  canoiu,  the  eanoiw  being  Ijm4 
introduced  by  .-ELfhuv  of  Mercia  in  the  dixputes  which  followed  th«  doath 
of  Bi^ar.  8m  Kboro,  p.  161.  Manj  of  the  ettatoa  foU  into  the  baadfl  of 
l*jr»«B.M|>«ctaIly  iototfaoMof  Godwtneof  LLndeMy.vhodiDd  at  A  —andlin. 
Tliejr  were  ncovered  froiD  Godwine  bj  a  legal  proceai,  Beciiniiigly  before  Ika 
Witaa  of  Mercia  ("coram  multis  principibus  bajua  patriie  *),  by  the  Aliboi 
Bribtnuer.  Cat  God viiie  seized  them  again  during  the  abwnce  of  iEthallMl 
in  Normandy  in  1013.  Otie  almMt  fonctea  that  tbii  mast  haTa  baan  bj  a 
grant  from  Swegen,  to  whom  Undeeey  wa«  otm  of  the  firvt  parts  of  Eoglaad 
to  tubialt.  See  above,  p.  356.  ^thelred  on  his  retura  io  1014  appointed 
iEUfwaard  Abbot,  who  again  expelled  Godwine,  eeemingly  by  force  (*'  fretut 
anxjlio  Dei  atque  B«^  .  .  .  emu  magnft  fortatudine  hioo  ezpulit ").  The 
local  chronicler  louki  on  Goclwioe's  death  at  AsKandun  m  the  puntahm«nt 
of  thii  aacrilefe ;  ^'Godwinus  rero  qui  eftd  injaste  habait  eodem  ajino  (T) 
I>ei  natn  in  bello  contra  Regem  Dononun,  Cnutonem  SwMnonie  filiom^ 
&cto  oociirtia  cat."  The«e  itoriee  of  occopationc  ol  raonaetic  landa  by 
powerful  men.  or  in  their  name*,  meet  oi  at  every  turn.  Soe  aboTd,  p. 
KoO.  yEUweard  raceived  the  liifthoprick  of  London  from  Cnnt,  who  ia  oallad 
Ue  kinnnan,  about  1035.  We  BhaU  bear  of  him  again.  See  Chron.  Abb. 
EvMham,  pp.  7&-S3. 

'  Rog.  Wend.  i.  477.  80  Fl.  Wig.  '•  R^nitiue  lolio  mox  sublimatOT." 
The  pbu»  comee  ^m  Ri»hangcr,  437. 

'  WilL  Pict  ap.  Maseres,  39.  "  Hanlechunutoj  .  .  .  generi  matemo 
«imilior,  noo  quft  patfr  aut  frftter  crudelitate  regnabat  nequo  intcritum 
Edwardi  aed  proToetum  volcbat.  Ob  morU*  otiam  quos  freqaeoter  patie- 
bator,  plua  Deum  in  ooulie  habebal,  et  vitte  humuw  biavitatcm." 
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easy  species  of  munificence  which  showed  itself  on  the  one  csjlp.  vi. 
hand  in  bounty  to  monasteries  and  to  the  poor^'  and  on  the 
other  in  providing  four  meals  daily  for  his  courtiers.*  But 
all  his  recorded  public  acts  set  him  before  us  as  a  rapacious, 
brutal,  and  bloodthirsty  tyrant.  Uis  short  reign  is  merely 
a  repetition  of  the  first  and  worst  da}'B  of  his  father,  while 
he  could  not,  like  his  father,  invoke  even  the  tyrant's  plea 
of  necessity  in  palliation  of  his  evil  deeds.  Harthacuut  had 
been  unanimously  chosen  King;  he  had  been  received  with 
universal  joy ;  there  was  no  sedition  within  the  country, 
and  no  foreign  enemy  threatened  it.  But  his  conduct  waa 
that  of  a  conqueror  in  a  hostile  land.  His  first  act  was  to 
extort  a  heavy  contribution  from  his  new  subjects  for  an 
object  which  in  no  way  concerned  them.  We  now  learn 
incidentally  that  the  standing  navy  of  England,  both  under 
Cnut  and  nndcr  Harold,  had  consisted  of  sixteen  ships,  and 
eight  marks  were  paid,  seemingly  yearly,  either  to  each 
rower  singly  or  to  some  group  of  rowers.^  Harthacnut  had  Harth^ 
come  over  with  sixty  ships,  manned  by  Danish  soldiers,  and  Ouiegeld. 

*  Bm  his  charten  for  a  grant  to  Soiot  Eladmond'a  (Cod,  [Hpl.  iv.  66),  to 
AbmgdoD  (it.  65),  to  Rauuey  (vi.  193.  UUt  Rams.  0.  97  et  Beqq.))  to 
Biabop  ^Ifwinu  of  Winchester  aud  his  sucoeasora  (iv.  68).  The  namsey 
charter  runs  in  the  joint  names  of  Hutbacnut  and  hia  mothflr. 

'  Hen.  Hant,  M.  H.  B.  75S  D.  "  Clans  indolia  el  beni^ie  javentutu 
ftiwibt  Buis.  TantR  namque  lar^tatis  fertur  fuiiwo  ut  prandiK  r^aUa  quat- 
taor  in  die  ricibiu  omni  curue  auic  fncerot  apponi,  inalenii  a  vocntis  ponta 
fercaU  dimitti  quaiu  a  uun  vocatis  npponenda  furcula  repoad."  Henry 
then  gora  00  to  lauient  tbo  ai[;gardly  practice  of  bbo  King*  uf  hu  ovn  lime 
who  provided  only  one  meal  daily.  The  Ramaey  htitorian  (c.  103)  oalU 
bin  "  vir  prtudicanda)  indoUs  «t  eximiie  in  mijeroo  pietatia.''  King  John 
also  waa  m  groat  almnnan. 

'  ChroD.  Petrib.  104O.  "On  bia  [H&roldas]  dagum  man  geald  zvi 
wipui  let  iclcere  homulan  [hameian  in  Chron.  Ab.]  viii  maroao.**  On  tbc 
word  Kamtitan  Mr.  Earle  (p.  343)  raniarks,  "  TUin  b<.-tng  a  dative  feminine, 
tb*  DOm.  must  bo  kamult,  kaiaeie;  at  first  p«rba)iH  gignifyiog  a  rowlock- 
ttrap^  and  no  HyniholiEing  Kcnne  BubdiviKion  of  tbe  crew.  Ther«  in  not 
money  enough  to  give  eight  marca  to  every  rower."  Tbe  "hamulo"  then 
wo)d<l  be  nnalogoua  to  the  "lance**  in  mediNVKl  anmea.  But  Florence 
clearly  took  il  ta  mean  a  aingle  rower ;  "  Goto  mama  nnicuiqae  hub  claeriii 
ronigi" 
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his  first  act  was  to  demand  eight  marks  for  each  wmb  d 
their  crews,  a  piece  of  extortion  which  at  once  destrojred 
his  newly  acquired  popalaritr.*     He  then  began  to  rerenge 
himself  on  his  enemies  alive  and  dead.    His  first  act  in  this 
way  was   an  act  of  eenseless  brutality  towards  the  dead 
body  of  his  half-brother,  the  late  King.     The  doid  Harold, 
the  Chronicles  tell  as,  was  dragged  up  and  shot  into  a  fen* 
Other  writers  tell  the  story  with  more  detail.*     Some  of 
the  officers  of  bis  household,  Stir  his  Alayor  of  the  Flalaoe,* 
Eadric  his  dispenser,  Thrond  his  executioner,  all,  we  us 
told,  men  of  great  dignity,  were  sent  to  Westminster  to 
dig  up  the  body,  and  in  their  company  we  are  surprised 
to  find  Earl   Godwine  and    iElfric   Archbishop   of  York. 
Westminster  was  neither  in  Godwine's  Earldom    nor  in 
iEUHc'e  Diocese,  so  that  both  these  chiefs  of  Church  and 
State  seem  out  of  place  on  such  an  occasion.      We  are 
however  told  that   i£lfnc  was  something  more  than  an 
instrument  in  the  matter;  it  was  specially  at  his  advice 
that  Hartbacnut  was  guilty  of  tliis  cowardly  piece  of  spite, 
one  however  which,  like  the  brutaUties  of  Harold  bimi>elf 
towards  the  comrades  of  JElfred,  did  not  go  without  imi- 
tators in  more  polished  times.     The  body  of  Harold  was 
treated   on    the    restoration  of  Harthacnut   much    as    the 
body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was  treated  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  the  Second.    The  late  King  was  dug  up,  beheaded, 
and  thrown,  according  to  this  account,  into  the  Thames* 
The  body  was  afterwards  brought  up  by  a  fisherman,   and 
received  a  second  burial.      The  large  Danish  populatioa 
of  London  had  a  burial-place  of  their  own   writhout    the 
walls  of  the  city,  the  memory  of  which  is  still  retained  in 

*  Cbrono.  Ab.  Wig.  "And  him  wv*  N  trnhold  e&U  hnt  his  ttr  gjmda  ; 
utd  be  ne  gefneude  ojio  iiaht  oynelioes  ]«  liwile  pe  be  rixode.**  Florenoa 
divide*  this  dovcriptioo,  putting  the  Litter  ebkose  now,  and  the  former  after 
vhAt  I  tiike  to  be  the  Kcond  iHaogeld. 

*  Sm  Appendix  TTT. 

*  "Stir  nujorein  domaa^'*  njn  Floreoce. 
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the  name  of  the  church  of  Saint  Clement  Danes.  There 
Harold's  body  was  ag^ain  buried,  secretly,  we  may  suppose, 
though  the  act  is  spoken  of  as  a  tribute  of  honour  paid  by 
the  Danes  of  London  to  the  King  whose  accession  to  the 
throne  had  been  so  krgely  their  own  act. 

No  act  could  have  been  more  olTensive  to  the  Danes  settled 
in  England  than  tlieee  insults  offered  to  the  body  of  their 
own  chosen  prince.  Harthacnut's  next  act  was  to  enrage 
all  his  Rubject«j  English  and  Danish,  by  laying  on  them 
another  enormous  Danegeld  of  about  twenty-two  thousand 
pounds,  with  another  sum  of  more  than  eleven  thousand 
pounds  for  thirty-two  ships,  probably  a  firesh  contingent 
which  had  just  come  from  Denmark.*  He  was  now,  before 
he  had  been  a  year  on  the  throne,  thoi-oughly  hatod.^  As 
if  on  purpose  to  increase  his  unpopularity,  be  next  attacked 
the  two  leaders  of  the  national  party,  Earl  Godwine  and 
Bishop  Lyfbg.  Archbishop  ^Ifric,  who  appears  almost 
in  the  character  of  a  spiritual  Eadric,  is  said  to  have 
accused  them  to  the  Kijig  of  being  concerned  in  the 
death  of  bis  brother  iEIfred,  Some  other  persons  un- 
named joined  with  him  in  bringing  the  charge.^  Of  the 
two  defendants  the  Bishop  was  the  easier  victim.  Lyfing 
lost  his  Bishoprick  of  Worcester,  which  was  given  to  his 
accuser  to  hold  in  plurality/  as  it  was  held  by  several 
Archbishops  of  York  before  and  after.  Lyfing  how- 
ever recovered  Worcester  in  the  course  of  the  next 
year,  as  the  price,  we  are  told,  of  money  paid  to   the 

'  Florence  pie«nu  to  put  th«  two  Danegelila  together,  but  the  Peter- 
borough  Chronicle  (1039,  '^4°)  cle&rly  distingDiBhee  thein. 

*  Florence  here  ituierta  the  remark,  from  the  Worcester  and  Abmgdoo 
Cbrouiclee,  "QuAproptur  umoibus  qui  prias  adventuin  ejtu  dendcnbuit 
niAgnopere  tacta*  est  exomiM  •ummopore." 

'  Flor,  Wig.  in  rddo.  "  Actnuantlbua  LUoe  .£lfrico  Eborooenu  arohi- 
epiecopo  et  quibasdom  aliia." 

'  lb.  "  Epieoopatum  Wigcimetuem  Livingo  abetuHl  et  jXUfrico  dodlt, 
■ed  Mquenti  anno  ablatum  ^frioo,  Livinga  wcam  paciEcato  beniyine 
reddidit." 
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CHAP.  VI.  Kini^.'     Whether  the  deposition  of  Lyfing  was  efiecied 

Godwioe.  Wcst-SaxoDs  Certainly  underwent  a  regular  trial  before  tJie 
Witan.  The  proceedings  form  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  age.  The  funetions  of  witness, 
judge,  and  juror  were  not  yet  accurately  distinguisbed, 
and  compurgation,^  whenever  compurgation  could  be  had, 
was  looked  on  as  the  most  effectual  proof  of  innocence. 
Godwine  asserted  his  own  innocence  on  oath,  and  his 
solemn  plea  of  Not  Guilty  was  confirmed  by  the  oaths 
of  most  of  the  Earls  and  chief  Thegns^  of  England.  We 
must  not  judge  of  the  value  of  such  an  acquittal  by  the 
ideas  of  our  own  time.  On  a  modern  trial,  some  of  God- 
wine's  compurgators  wotdd  have  had  to  act  as  his  judges; 
some  would  have  been  examined  as  witnesses  to  the  &cts ; 
others  mighty  at  least  in  the  case  of  a  less  illustrious  de- 
fendant, have  appeared  as  witnesses  to  character.  In  the 
rude  state  of  the  Law  in  those  times,  these  distinctions 
were  not  thought  of.  But  it  docs  not  follow  that  subRtautial 
justice  was  not  done.  Godwine's  accjuittal  was  as  solemn 
as  any  acquittal  could  be.  All  the  chief  men  of  England 
swore  to  their  belief  in  his  innocence.  The  only  diiTereoce 
between  such  an  ac<{uittal  and  a  modern  acquittal  on  a  trial 
before  the  House  of  Lords  is  that,  in  the  ancient  mode  of 
procedure,  tJic  voices  of  those  who  of  their  own  knowledge 
affirmed  Godwine  to  be  innocent,  and  the  voices  of  those  who 
accepted  his  innocence  on  their  testimony^  were  all  reckoned 
together.  Godwine  then  was  acquitted,  af^er  the  most 
solemn  trial  which  the  jurisprudence  of  his  own  time  could 
provide.    Ue  is  in  fairness  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  that 

^  Will.  Maliui.  U.  t88.  "Ilium  epucopAtn  expulit,  wd  p<j«t  annam 
(HicunUl  serenatuf  re«tituit." 

'  lb.  "Oitdwinam  quoque  obliquis  ocnlis  tntoitns,  mI  numunentam 
pnrgationiit  c<iupulit.** 

*  Flnr.  Wig.  in  aimo.  "Catn  totlai  fcra  Angli»  prtnoifiboi  et  tniDistria 
digtuoribufl  Ra^  junrit." 
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acquittal.  Tlic  jud^emcat  of  a  cnmpetent  tribunal  is  altvaj^s  ciur.  ti. 
worth  sometliing,  thoug-Ii  it^  worth  may  be  overbalanced  by 
facta  or  probabilities  the  other  way.  Tlicre  are  those  who 
hold,  in  deliance  of  all  fact  and  nil  reaiion,  that  Sir  Thomaa 
More  and  Anne  Boleyn  must  have  been  guilty,  becauae 
English  Courta  of  Justice  pronounced  them  to  be  guilty. 
I  am  surely  asking  mach  less  if  I  ask  that  Godwine  may 
be  held  to  be  innocent,  because  an  English  Court  of  Justice, 
whose  verdict  is  outweighed  by  no  facts  or  probabilities  tb« 
other  way^  solemnly  pronounced  him  to  be  innocent.' 

One  circumstance  which  in  our  da3*8  would  at  once 
throw  suspicion  upon  the  verdict  proves  nothing  at  all 
according  to  the  ideas  of  those  days.  Ages  after  \he 
time  of  Harthacnnt,  in  times  which  by  comparison  seem 
as  yesterday,  English  Judges  did  not  scruple  to  receive 
presents  &om  their  suitors  and  English  Sovereigns  to 
receive  presents  &om  their  subjects.  It  is  always  possible 
that  such  presents  may  be  bribes  in  a  guilty  sense ;  it  is 
always  equally  possible  that  they  may  not.  It  therefore 
proves  nothing  cither  way  when  we  read  that  the  Earl 
of  the  West-Saxons,  solemnly  acquitted  by  his  peers,  hod 
still  to  buy  his  full  restoration  to  the  friendship  of  his 
highest  Judge  at  the  cost  of  a  magnificent  present. 
Wo  have  already  seen  how  dear  a  ix>88es8ion  a  ship  was 
in  Danish  eyes;'  we  have  seen  how  acceptable  a  present 
it  might  be  in  English  eyes.=*  We  have  seen  too  what 
an  astonishing  amount  of  adornment  the  warriors  of  the 
North  lavished  upon  these  cheriBhod  instruments,  almost 
companions,  of  their  warfare.*  Though  we  hear  nothing 
of  any  warlike  exploits  of  Harthacnut,'^  he  had  enough 

»  Sm  AppeodU  WV.  »  Sm  »boTti,  pp.  351,  ^55. 

*  See  aboTe,  p.  337.  '  See  ebo?*.  p.  355. 

*  Except  in  one  Dftuish  Chroniolo  (Chron.  Erior,  ap.  Lang.  i.  i-iq).  who 
ludicrounly  iittributefl  to  U&rthacDut,  not  only  bb  fattter'ii  DiiiiUry  logis- 
l&taon,  bnt  bia  luytbical  exptgtU  in  rariouj  poris  of  the  world.  "  Uudo 
tempore  nio  mi>er  oiunea  B«tff«  muudi  terribilii  et  iMiiUbilii  euttlit. 
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of  the  'Wiking  ia  him  for  a  well -equipped  ship  to  be  the 
most  ftcoeptable  of  all  gifts,*  Godwine  therefore  gave 
Harthacnut  a  ship  with  a  beak  of  gold,  manned  with 
eighty  chosen  warriors  armed  with  all  the  magniiioezioe 
of  the  full  panoply  of  the  time.  Each  man  had  on  eftch 
arm  a  golden  bracelet  of  sixteen  ounces  weight;  each  wae 
clad  in  a  triple  coat  of  mail;  each  bore  on  his  head  a 
helmet  partly  gilded ;  each  was  armed  with  all  the  weapons 
which  conld  be  needed  in  warfare  of  any  kind.^  £ach 
Boldier  bore  on  his  left  arm  a  shield  with  gilded  boss  and 
studs ;  his  right  hand  bore  the  javelin^  the  English  alegar^ 
for  the  distant  skirmishing  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle. 
But  each  too  was  ready  for  the  closest  and  most  terrible 
fight.  Each  was  girded  with  a  sword  with  a  gilded  handle, 
and  &om  each  man's  left  shoulder  hung,  also  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver,  the  most  fearful  weapon  of  all,  the  T>anish 
battle-axe.^  This  is  our  first  mention*  of  the  weapon  which 
Englishmen  were,  twenty-six  years  later,  to  wield  with  such 
deadly  prowess  upon  the  heights  of  Senlao,  and  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forly  years,  the  descendants 
of  English  exiles  were  still  found  wielding  in  defence  of 
the  throne  of  Constantine  and  Justinian.'^ 


\x  r>f 


Tr&Dsivit  etiatu  cutu  luperatore  in  Italiiim  ad  tlonuuiduiii  nationea  oxtrrwL 
Obiit  autem  in  Anglifc.** 

'  The  ship  and  it«  crew  are  de«cribed  by  Florence,  1040 ;  Wllliiuu  of 
MalmuabuTy.  ii.  18S. 

*  WilL  Malms.     "Ne  tdn^fula  oDuuierem  armis   oniaibus   iiutructoa 
qalbuB  falgur  cum  terroro  ccrtaos  Bub  auro  fomuu  uccolereL** 

■  "SeourisDanica"  in  boUi  accounU. 

*  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (Hi.  H.  B.  728  £}  anni  boUi  Wert-SaxooB 
Mercians  at  Burford  "^ladiia  et  sectiribag  ^moxoiwu."  Hie  Amatona 
are  of  ootirae  a  floumb  aX  Uenr)-'ii  own  out  of  Horace,  but  the  axes  may 
rery  likelj  come  from  a  ballad.  The  axe,  as  antiquarian  reaean^ca  abov, 
«nu  in  nao  nlmoat  ovcrynborc  from  the  earliest  times,  but  the  earlier  axes 
ar«  lomething  quite  different  from  tbe  vait  two-handed  weapuni  wielded 
at  Staniibrdbndge  and  Senlau.  Tbia  lait  clearly  Mujtplanted  the  sword 
as  the  charscterislio  English  weapon  from  about  this  time.  See  al 
pp.  271.389. 

^  Villehafdoulii.  0.  95.    *'  Et  11  QrUTon  orent  mis  d*£n£loii  et  da  Darn 
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Meanwhile  all  England  was  in  commotion  at  the  im-  chap.  tx. 
position  of  the  Dancg«ld.  Men  had  deemed  that  such  "^^[j  ^^ 
imposts  had  passed  away  for  ever  in  that  Witenagemot  of  bj  the 
Oxford  where  Cnut  the  Danish  conqueror  changed  into  1041. 
Cniit  the  English  King.  No  enemy  was  in  the  land ; 
Denmark,  the  old  foe^  was  a  sister  Kingdom ;  Normandy, 
the  new  foe,  was  hindered  by  her  domestic  tronhles  from 
threatening  any  of  her  neighhours ;  the  overthrow  of 
Duncan  before  Durham  Imd  taught  Scotland  to  respect 
the  frontiers  of  the  Imperial  state.'  But  here  was  a 
tax  such  as  had  been  heanl  of  only  in  the  darkest  and 
saddest  hours  uf  Uie  reign  of  yEtheIrc<l.  Taxes  of  this 
kind  always  came  in  slowly/''  and  this  ]}articular  tax  came 
in  with  special  slowness.  Military  force  was  needed  to 
extort  i>ayment  j  the  Housecarls,  who  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  sent  on  such  errands  in  the  days  of  Cnut,  were  now 
turned  into  iax-gaUierezv,  and  were  scut  into  every  shiro 
in  England  to  collect  the  King's  tribute.^  That  soldicra 
entrusted  with  such  11  duty  bchnvcd  with  insolence  and 
violence  we  miglit  take  for  granted  in  any  age.  In  their 
conduct  we  may  probably  find  the  historical  groundwork 
for  those  wonderful  tales  of  Danish  oppression  in  which 
Utcr  and  rhetorical  writers  indulge.^  No  doubt  this  collec- 
tion of  the  Danegcld  was  accompanied  by  much  oppression ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  oppression  inflicted  by 
Danes  as  Danes  on  Englishmen  as  Englishmen.     As  far 

k  tot«s  lea  hjictie«."    Nik^tat,  Alex,  iii.  (351  B.  ed.  rAris,    1647),    tl  noI 
■wphi    Tuc    4irntoOpmif    'Pm^udait     Tltaaalwr    Kol    imp    vtAtnt^^^f    fiitfi$d^v 

*  Brumtuu  (flo  to  call  liim)  mofit  havo  hftd  some  nathority  b4<for«  him 
whfu  Iia  mnde  the  iiignlfiOMit  reninrk  (X  Scripit.  934).  "  lBt«  Rvx  Hftrde- 
kiioutuK  p«r  totum  tetnpua  quo  regnKvit  re^uni  Sootiic  rabjcctam  pftcitioo 
hubtbal."* 

'  Seo  above,  p|).  348,  351. 

'  Flor.  Wig.  104 1.  "  Rc%  Antflonmi  Ueanleoontitiu  nook  buicarUs  miait 
per  ommit  regni  sui  proviouiu  ikI  eaigvaduiu  quod  indigent  trilputuDi." 

*  SeeAppoadUK&K. 
VOL.  I.  L  1 
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OBAP.  71.  as  we  can  see,  tlie  state  of  things  under  Harthiicnat  mxist 
have  been  something  Like  the  state  of  England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings.     Tlie  natives,  of  whatever  race,  and  the 
Bettlers  who  were  fairly  natnralized  in  the  country,  were  all 
taxed  in  a  way  to  which  they  were  not  used  for  the  sake  of 
the  mere  strangers  who  had  come  in  the  King's  txaio.' 
We  cannot  suppose  that  a  Danish  citizen  of  London,  or  a 
Danish  Thegn  who  had  i^eceived  a  grant  of  lands  from 
Cnut,  was  let  off  hia  share  of  the  tribute  on  proof  of  his 
Danish  birth.     Tlie  discontent  which  was  doabtless  com- 
mon  to   the   wliolo   Kingdom   at   last   broke  out   in   one 
particular  quarter.     The  citizens  of  Worcester  and  the  men 
of  Worcestershire  generally  rose  in  revolt  and  attacked  the 
Housecarls.     Two  of  their  number,  Feader  and  Tburstan, 

»o4»'  fled,  like  the  followers  of  Sigeferth  and  Morkerc  at  Oxford,* 
to  a  tower  of  the  minster.'  The  people  followed  them  to 
their  hiding-place,  and  slew  them.  The  munlcr  deserved 
legal  j)unishment,  but  Harthacnut  preferred  a  form  of 
chastisement  for  which  nnfortunatcly  he  could  find  pre- 
oedente  in  the  reigns  of  better  princes  than  himself.*  He 
is  said  to  have  been  further  stirred  up  to  vengeance  by 
one  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  counsel  mercy. 
Archbishop  jElfric  had,  as  we  have  seen,  received  the 
Bishoprick  of  Worcester  on  the  deposition  of  Lyfing;* 
it  would  seem  that  the  citizens  refused  to  receive  him.'' 


ThoHoun-. 
carU 
killed  At 
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'  "trt  pirtOi*  buEm  noooaahria  miaiBtrnrent."  myi  Roger  of  Womlover, 
i.  479. 

*  Hoe  uboTO,  p.  371. 
'  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno.     "  In  cujawlnni  tuiriR  \>ngomonBiB  moniuiterii 

mUnu."     Tliia  oui  liardlj  luean  tbo  priocii-iol  bower  4jf  Lliu  cliurolt. 

*  Banilda  ilio  ravAginf^  of  districte  as  chastisenient  for  troMan  or  dHbc- 
tion  in  wiu*  (sev  aImts,  yp.  369,  ii7^t)>  ^v  Gml  a  niaiilnr  cmo  even  in  the 
poAoefnl  rtiga  nf  EaUgmr.     Seu  above,  p.  64. 

*  Sec  above,  p.  509. 

*  Su  I  unileraUnd  William  of  MalnieiibuTy,  Do  Gcat.  Pout.  iti.  p.  154  . 
*'Quin  et  \Vig<>nitonKil>iia  pn  rrptJttd  rpuirojyttUt  infenBUn  imct<ir  Hartlc- 
cnuio  fuit   ut,   quod  illi   pertinMnnii    exictoribtis   regionini   veotignliuni 
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They  were  doubtless  attached  to  their  own  patriotic  pastor,  chap.  vi. 
and  they  may  well  have  been  un\rilling  to  be  again  made 
an  appendage  to  the  Northumbrian  metropolis.     In  re- 
venge for  this  injury,  y^Ifric,  wo  arc  told,  counselled  the 
terrible  punishment  which  Ilarthacnut  now  decreed  for  his 
flock.     The  offending  city  and  shire  were  to  feel  the  full 
extremity  of  military  vengeance;    the  town  was  to  be 
burned,  tlie  country  harried,  and  the  inhabitants,  as  far 
as  might  be,  killed.     For  this  purpose  Ilarthacnut  sent  Tiio  EarU 
nearly  all  his  Housecarls — ^unhappily  we  are  not  told  their  agaimt 
numbers — under   the   command  of  all  the  chief  men  ©f^^""^**'- 
England.      Tlie  three  great   Earls,   God>nno  of  Wessex, 
Leofric  of  Mercia,  Siward  of  Northumberland,*  and  their 
subordinate  Earls,  among  whom  Thored  of  the  Middle- 
Angles  or  Eastern  part  of  Mercia,*  and  Ranig  of  the 
Magesffitas  or  Herefordshire^  are  specially  mentioned,  were 
all  sent  against  the  one  city  of  Worcester.    Ten  years  later,    t>o5i-l 
when  Eadward  the  Confessor  required  the  like  chastise- 
ment to  be  infliclwl  on  the  town  of  Dover,  Godwine  utterly 
refused  to  have  any  hand  in  such  a  business,  and  distinctly 
asserted   the  right  of  even'  Englishman   to  a  legal  trial. 
But  in  that  case  the  alleged  crime  had  been  done  in  God- 
wine's  own  Earldom,  and  no  doubt  Godwine's  power  waa 
much  kss  under  Harthacnut  than  it  became  under  Eadward, 

obgtitcrnDt,  uritttn  inoendorot,  rurtuiuui  civiuni  obrnderet."  If  tbc  "  re- 
puba  cpucupatOa"  meuit  the  rcittorntion  of  the  see  to  Lyfing  l>y  tlie  King's 
net,  tbfs  C4mM  lie  nn  utTenoA  nn  tlie  part  uf  the  rJtituQH  uf  Woroefrtcr. 

'  On  tb«  (lotoe  of  Siwurd'tt  promotionft,  new  Apjieiulix  WWW. 

'  FJorunco  callg  liim  "CtKncs  Mcclitcrroncomni."  Hid  Earldom  incladod 
Huntin^onsbire.  Seo  a  cliarter  of  HArthacnat  unl  Emnin  addraaeil 
"Turri  c»miti"  (Cod.  X>ipl.  vL  19a).  1  do  not  find  any  of  htn  nignMuraa 
ns  Enrl.  Imt  hu  U  [limbiliiu  the  aamo  w  Oord.  {>oret),  &o.,  id  variims  B|mjII- 
inga,  who  mgiw  several  ctmrtoni  of  Cmit  aa  "  Minwter"  and  "  Miles." 

'  See  alfOTs,  ji.  401.  "  Hnwi  dux  **  n'n^na  an  early  Ai  1033.  Cod.  Di]d. 
ir.  37.  Wo  find  liim  htildiug  a  Scirgeiniit  Trith  Bidhup  .^theltitati  s\nd 
othoni  io  Cod.  DipL  iv.  54.  He  there  bears  the  titio  of  Ealdornuui,  and 
wo  find  that  hifl  lion,  liko  Aocnu  other  English -born  loni  of  Danish  Bettlarv, 
bore  th©  flnglitdi  name  of  Ertdwine. 

1.1  2 
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CRAP.  VI.  probably  much  less  than  it  had  been  under  Caut.     A^ 
things  now  stood,  it  was  hardly  poseible  to  disobeyj  un- 
less the  Eurls  had  bceu  prepared  for  the  extreme  measure 
f  TbeHomio- of  deposing  the  King.     England  in  fact  in  this  age  felt 
for  the  first  time  both  the  good  and  the  bad  consequences 
of  the  existence  of  a  standing  army.     We  shall  hereafter 
see  what  the   Housecarls  could  do  for  England  under  a 
patriotic  Kiug;  we  now  see  what  they  could  do  against 
Englighmen  at  the  bidding  of  a  rapaeious  tyrant.     It  was 
not  at  the  head  of  the  forces  of  their  several  govemmenU 
that  the  Earls  were  hiddi-n  tu  attack  the  oHcnding  city. 
Those  forces  would  have  taken  some  time  to  collect,  and, 
when  they  were  collected,  they  would  doubtless  have  sym- 
pathized with  their  iDtended  victims.     The  King  had  uow 
at  his  command  a  body  of  Janiasaries,  who  could  march  at 
a  moment's  notice,  a  force  bound  to  him  by  a  personal  tic, 
and  ready  to  carry  ont  his  personal  ^^nll  in  all  tilings.     It 
was  no  doubt  deemed  a  great  stroke  of  policy  to  implicate 
in  the  deed  all  the  chief  men   of  the   land,  English   and 
Danish,  by  putting  them  at  the  head  of  the  King's  per- 
sonal force.     But  it  seems  plain  that  the  Earls  showed 
little  zeal  in  the  bloody  errand  on  which  they  were  sent. 
Placed  as  they  were,  they  could  hardly  avoid  doing  muoU 
mischief  to  profwrty,  but  they  were  evidently  determined 
WorcMter  to  shed  as  little  blood  as  possible.     Their  approach  was 
tbeibire     w^U  knowu'^ — must  likely  they  took  care  that  it  should 
_twngea.      ]^^.  ^ygji  i^^fj,^.Q — j^  those  against  whom  they  were  coming'. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  shire  took  shelter  in  various  places, 
while  the  men  of  the  city  itself  entrenched^  themselves  in 
an  island  of  the  Severn,  whose  name  of  Bevercgc  reminds 

'  Fl.  Wig.  "  Paucoi  vol  e  cUibiu  vol  provincial ibas  oeperunt  wit  ocoi- 
dttiiat,  quiA  pnecognito  advcntu  ettruio,  prcmnoiiJoi  qaoqno  locomin 
fngvnuil." 

'  lb.  "  MuDiUoDo  facto,  Uunditi  »e  virilitor  adveniui  imoii  uumiow  [!•- 
{oadcrani." 
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us  of  one  of  the  losses  wliich  our  national  fmma  has  ohap.  vi, 
sustained.*  They  held  out  for  four  days;  on  the  fifth 
peace  was  made,  and  they  were  allowed  to  go  where  they 
would.  But  the  city  was  bumed,  and  the  army  marched 
away  with  great  plunder.  Tlie  vengeance  of  Harthacnut 
and  jElfric  was  thns  partly  satisfied,  and  the  Archbishop, 
having  thus  witnessed  the  devastation  of  the  diocese  upon 
which  he  had  been  forced,  seems  to  have  been  not  unwilling 
to  surrender  the  see  to  its  earlier  possessor.  As  jiElfric 
still  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  the  city,^  it 
seems  to  follow  that  Lyiing's  reappointment  happened  soon 
after  this  conclusion  of  peace.  And  it  is  a  natural  con-  Fntriotic 
jecture  that  the  restoration  of  the  popular  Prelate  and  the  wl^reJat^,. 
exclusion  of  the  Northumbrian  Metropolitan  was  one  of 
the  articles  agreed  on  between  the  Earls  and  the  citizens, 
Worcester  has  been  happy  in  its  Bishops  in  more  than 
one  great  crisis  of  our  history.  Side  by  side  with  God- 
wine  we  find  Lyfiug;  side  by  side  with  Harold  we  find 
Wulfstan ;  and  in  later  times,  when  the  part  of  Godwine 
is  played  agaiu  by  Simon  of  Montfort,  we  find  Walter 
of  Cantelupe  walking  in  the  ste[>6  of  Lyfing,  and  saying 
mass  and  hearing  the  confession  of  the  martyred  Earl  on  [laSs] 
the  morning  of  the  fight  of  Evesham.^ 

Harthacnut  had  still  another  gieat  crime  in  store,  but 
the  burning  of  Worcester  seems  to  have  set  tlie  final  seal 
to  the  hatred  and  infamy  which  he  had  incurred  among 

'  The  Bxutenoe  of  the  beaver  in  Britain  within  historical  memory  seenu 
prored  by  taoh  name*  aa  Bevere^.  Beverley,  jxtrbajH,  but  leu  likely, 
Beventone  (Byfereflstan.  Chron.  Petrib.  1048)  in  Gluticegterehire.  GiralduR 
Cambrenris  (Topog.  Hibem.  i.  a  I.  p.  709  Oaiudan)  speaks  of  beavers  Id  kts 
lime  in  tbti  Tuifi.  but  in  the  Tcifi  only. 

'  "iELfrico  adhuc  WigomenMcta  pontificatuoi  teneote,"  says  FlorcnuOi  a 
ugnificaut  oxprcssion,  which  aeoma  icilently  to  confirm  the  chari;o  hruught 
against  ^Ifrtc  of  bring  th«  anthor  of  the  whole  bannen. 

'  Bobert  urGlouoMtcr,  p-  558  ; 

"  |>e  bisBop  Walter  of  Wurcetre  asoileti  horn  allc  pere, 
and  prachde  bom,  ^t  bii  odde  of  det>  H*  buw  fere.** 


CBAP.  n.  all  classes  of  his  people.^  It  may  have  been  a  desperate 
effort  to  win  hack  Bome  measure  of  popularity  which  now 
Harttuk-  led  him  to  send  for  his  half-brother  Eadward  out  of  Nor- 
Etwtwftni  mandy.*  He  could  have  had  no  personal  affection  for  a 
inandy  ^'  ^'^'i^''  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  the  influence  of 
'04»-  Emma  would  hardly  have  been  exercised  in  Eadwanl's 
&voiir.  Bat  the  events  of  the  next  year  showed  that 
popular  feeling  was  now  veering  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  ancient  royal  family.  The  memory  of  Cuut  had 
secured  the  throne  to  two  of  his  sons  in  succession ;  but 
this  feeling  could  hardly  have  survived  the  evil  deeds  of 
Harold  and  Hailhacnut.  Harthacnut  himself  was  childless ; 
he  was  also,  young  as  be  was,^  in  failing  health.*  The 
recall  of  Eadward  at  once  provided  him  with  a  successor 
in  case  of  his  death,  and  with  one  whose  presence  would 
be  some  support  to  him  while  be  lived.  Foreign  writers 
tell  us  tJiat  he  associate*!  Eadward  with  !iim  in  tlic  King^ 
dom/  For  this  statement  there  is  no  English  authority, 
and  it  is  not  conformable  to  English  cnstoms.      Ijut  to 


*  Will.  Malmo.  U.  x88,  "  ContumeUam  fimw,  et  oniori  eao  detrinientmn 
lageflut." 

'  Tbu  cfmung  of  Kadwud  aud  bii  fiiendlj  reception  by  Harthoonat  i« 
aaMrt«(t  by  all  tho  ClironicleB  and  by  Floraiux ;  thtiy  do  not  diatiaotly 
affirm  that  Hutlincnut  ftont  for  bim,  but  it  \a  rarely  «  Dhturxl  iuferenoe. 
The  iuvitatiuu  in  distinctly  asserted  by  the  EnoomiMt.  p.  39.  William  uf 
Malmtwbary  however  (ii.  1B8)  Avomti  to  imply  that  Eadward  came  uiiin- 
ritod ;  "  Gvrttuuium  Edwurdum,  annoM!  percgriuntioniB  t«edio,  et  9<|M3 
frntemiu  aeoeaatudiuii*.  iiatale  floluni  rQvim9ut«m»  obvlui.  ut  aiun^  mauibiu 
«}xci[iitinii  induljrentiMdme  rutinuit." 

>  Cnat  married  Emma  In  1017.  Harthacnut  vrm  therefore  bom  between 
1018  and  I0>3,  when  be  vinitud  CanUrbnry  tut  a  oluld,     Clirun.  Wig.  1023. 

*  Soe  the  extract  fnim  William  uf  Puitiera  In  p.  506. 

'  Eno.  Emm.  39.  "Fmtomn  corrcptus  amore,  nimdoa  mittlt  ad  £d- 
vardum,  rof^ans  at  voniene  auoum  ivbiinvmt  return."  Boxo  (loa)  aangna 
quite  another  motivo  ;  "  Ednntum  fratrcm,  r^aom  cjundeia  nomiiuif  (!] 
pator  ex  Immnj  matrimonio  Btutulit.  in  rognl  8i>ci«tatem  adacUcit :  non 
quod  fratoruD  ilium  adfootu  ooleret,  sed  ul  ojua  ambitiDUwn  iDuniflcentia 
ae  UberalitatA  pneeurrcrot,  rcgnique  parte  potitum  totum  ouporo  pro- 
hiburct." 
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have  given  Eatlward  the  gT>verament  of  a  portion  oF  the  chap,  ti. 
Kin^omj  whether  as  Earl  or  as  Under-king^,  would  have 
been  in  no  way  wonderful.  We  do  not  however  hear 
anything  of  such  an  arrangement;  Eadward  18  eet  before 
us  as  living-  in  great  honour  at  his  brothcr'ii  court,  but 
no  English  writer  deeeribes  him  as  invested  with  any 
administrative  offiee.* 

One  thing  h<»wevcr  Kadward  did,  whichj  had  men's  eyes 
been  open  to  the  future,  would  have  seemed  to  them  a 
sure  sign  of  the  evil  to  come.  Emma  had  brought  with 
ber  ^Hugh  the  French  churli  who  betrayed  Exotor  to  the 
Dane.'*  So  her  eon,  even  when  returning  as  a  private 
man,  brought  with  him  the  advanced  guard  of  that  second 
swarm  of  strangers  who  were  finally  to  bring  the  land  into 
bondage.  Among  other  Frenchmen,  Eadward  brought 
with  him  to  Euglaud  his  nephew  Ralph,  the  son  of  his 
sister  Godgifu  by  ber  first  husband  Drogo  of  Mantes.-* 
He  must  now  have  been  a  mere  youth,  but  bo  lived  to 
bo  gorged  with  English  wealth  and  honours,  to  bring  his 
feeble  force  to  opjMise  Uic  champions  of  England,  and  to 
be  branded  in  our  history  as  "  the  timid  Earl,"  *  who 
Bought  to  work  improvements  in  English  wor&re,  and 
himself  turned  and  fled  at  the  first  sight  of  an  armed 
enemy. 

The  latest  internal  events  of  the  reign  of  Harthacnut  The  KortL- 
call  oar  thoughts  once  more  to  the  great  Northumbrian  Ea,i^. 
Earldom.      They  set   vividly   before  us   the   unrestrained 
barbarism  of  that  portion  of  the  Kingdom.    I  have  already 
described  the  strange   career  of  Uhtrcd,  and  how  he  at 
last  died,  by  the  connivance  of  Cnut  in  his  early  days, 

*  Chroon.  Ab.  et  Wig*.  "  He  wunulu  {m  swa  oo  b»  brotlor  bireda,  {im 
bwile  |>e  he  leofodc."  FL  Wig,  "  A  fratre  sao  Heftnlecanuto  Rcg«  koa- 
oeptiu  honorifico  in  curiA  tmk  nuuittit." 

'  Sounbovc,  p.  315. 

•  OnL  Vit.  65c;  C  ;  Hwt  Rums,  c.  i  ifi. 
'  "  Timidus  I>iix  lUduIfutt."  mya  Floronco,  105$. 
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«iA>.  VI.  but  by  the  persona!  vengeance  of  an  enemy  whom  be 
had  himiufir  unwisely  omitted  to  Blay.^     A   &te   alnoet 
literally  the  eaino  now  overtook  one  of  his  desoendantB  and 
suoc(*88or8;  whoBO  story  introduces  us  more  direetly  to  one 
of  the  jp-eat  actors  of  the  next  reijEHi-    Uhtred,  as  we  hate 
seeU;  was  succeeded  hy  his  brother  Eadwolf  Catel,  at  first, 
it  would  BCem,  under  the  superiority  of  the  Danish   Eric.' 
'i'lio  reign  of  Eadwulf  was  both  short  and  inglorious;  be 
did  not  long  survive  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  his  Earl- 
dom at  Cnrhnm.^     He  was  succeoiledj  but  in  the  Bcmtctan 
I<!nrldoiii  only,  by  his  nephew  Kaldred,  son  of  Uhtred   by 
of  the   dunghtor  of  Bishop   Knhlhun.^     The   new  £ar!  pre^ 
piiu  nmr  "''"tly  j>ut  U>  tieath  Tliurbrand  the  murderer  of  his  fatJier, 
bn»ml  i<i     Whulhi'!'   this  was  done  by   way  of  public  justice  or   of 
private   Hssossinntion    does    not    appear,   and    the    savage 
munuera  of  tliii  Northumbrian    Danes  probably  drew  no 
very  wide  distinction  between  the  two.     Dut  at  all  crents 
the  deadly  fi'ud  went  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
A  bittt-r  oumity  raged  between  Hlaldred  and  Thurbrand'a 
•on  Carl,  uvidoutly  a  powerful  Thogn.**     The  two,  we  are 
toldj  wero  constantly  seeking  each  other's  lives.'     Common 
friends  contrived   to  reconcile  them,  and,  like  Cnut   and 
Kadmund,  Uioy  were  more  than  reconciled;  they  became 
Bwoni  bretliren.     In  this  character  they  undertook  to  go 
t/>gother  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  this  pious  under- 
talcing,  like  so  many  other  under! nkings  of  that  age,  was 
hiodtred  by  stress  of  weather."     They  returned  to  North- 
humberland    together.      The    reconciliation   on  Ealdred'g 
part  had  been  made  in  good  faith ;  not  so  on  the  part  of 
Carl.     He  invited  the  Earl  to  his  house,  he  received  and 

*  Soe  above,  p.  317.  '  See  ApfwnUix  KK. 

*  8e«  above,  p.  377.  *  See  Appendix  FCK. 

*  A  Carl.  apiNvontly  tb«  Mune,  ligiw  aemnX  charien  of  Csnt. 

*  Sim.  Dun.  X  Sortptt.  81  ;  DeG««tis.  304. 

*  Sim.  Duo.   81.     "  Diulini  nuiris   tampeatatA  impedili,   ooplum  it 
r»Uuqut>Dt«ii,  <tuiimni  mini  rwerai." 
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feasted  him  splendidly,  and  then,  we  are  told,  slew  him  chap,  vi, 
in  a  wood,  according  to  the   most   approved   formula  ofn^f^r^^ 
assassination.'     Euldrod  was  succeeded  in  Bcrnicia  by  hiB*>y^'»'^- 
brothcr  Kadwulf.     Tlie  succession  of  the  Earls  of  Yorkshire  ^qI^j"  **' 
or   Deira  is  less  easy  to  trace,  hut,  at  some  time  before  '^^^Sl 
this  year^  the  Southern    Earldom    must  liave  come  into 
poesession  of  the  fomous  Siward,  whom  we  have  already  Siwan)  of 
Been  acting   as   its   Earl   at  the   burning   of  Worccster.- 
Siward,  surnamed  Digera  or  the  Strong,^  was  a  Dane  by 
birth.     Uis  gigantic   stature,  his  vast  strength  and  ]>cr- 
sonal   prowess,  noade   him   a   favourite  hero  of  romance. 
He    boasted   of  the   same   marvellous   pedigree   as    Ulf ; 
perhaps  indued  Siward  and  Ulf  might  claim  a  common 
ancestor  on  the  nou-himian  side.     His  name  is  attached 
to   several  charters  of  the  reign  of  Cuut,  but   be   does 
not    appear   to   have   risen   to   Earl's  rank   in    his   time. 
He   married  .^thclHaKi,*  a  daughter  of  Earl   Ealdred,   a 
marriage  which  seems  to  have  been  his  only  connexion 
with  the  house  of  the  Northumbrian  Earls.     Whether  he 
laid  any  claim  to  the  Bemician  Earldom  in  right  of  his 
wife  it  is  hard  to  say;  he  was  at  any  rate  ready  to  abet 
the  criminal  designs  of  Harthacnut   against   its  present 
possessor.    Eadwulf  seems  to  have  been  a  ruler  of  more 
vigour   than   his  uncle  of  the   same   name;   at  least  we 
hear,   though    rather   darkly,  of  a  devastating   campaign 
carried  on  by  him   against   the   Britons^  a  name  which 

'  Bee  ftbove^  p.  325.  ^ii  itory  bu  a  mytlucal  sound  ;  itiU  k  huntuig- 
piurtj  would  give  uniuuftl  ot>i>ortnnitic8  both  tooommit  moh  »  murder  and 
afterwards  to  repreftenl  it  an  an  acoideut.  Tli«  Cite  of  William  Ruhia  Is  a 
faiuiluir  example.  SimeoD  (p.  81)  itaya  that,  in  his  time,  the  place  of  tiie 
murder  waa  marked  by  a  small  stonv  crrwii. 

'  See  above,  p.  515. 

'  Will.  Malms,  iij,  253.     On  the  origin  of  Siward,  »ee  Appendix  WWW. 

*  Ealdrvd  (Sim.  Dun.  83)  bad  fire  daujjliters,  three  of  whom  wem  nameil 
"  Elflftda,"  I  mppoM  ^ibelflnd.  Of  iheao  Siward  married  one.  who  waa 
the  niotber  of  the  fiunouH  WaJtlieof.  Did  Ihu  two  other  .'EtbelflRda  die  in 
in&nojr  T 
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here  can  moan  only  the  inhahitanta  of  Strathclyde.'  He 
was  however  in  ill  odour  at  the  court  of  HartLmcnut; 
prohably  he  and  the  men  of  his  Earldom  had  been  amon^ 
the  foremoBt  in  pressing  the  claims  of  Harold.  He  now 
came  to  make  his  peace  with  the  KiDj>-,  and  was  received 
by  him  to  full  friendship.'''  But  Hailhacnut  was  aa  little 
bound  by  bis  plighted  faith  as  Carl.  As  Cnut  had  allowed 
or  commanded  the  slaughter  of  Uhtrc<l  at  the  hands  of 
Thurbrand,  Uarthacuut  now  allowed  or  commanded  the 
slaughter  of  Eadwulf  at  the  hands  of  Siward  the  husband 
of  his  niece.  The  murderer  was  forthwith  invested  with 
the  whole  Eaxldom  of  Northumberland  from  the  Humbcr 
to  the  Twecd.^  Oewulf,  the  young  eon  of  Eadwulf,  did 
not  obtain  any  share  of  tlie  ancient  heritage  of  his  house, 
till  he  was  invested  with  a  suborilinate  government  on 
the  very  eve  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  Bernician  Earldom  was  thus  disposed  of.  Early  in 
the  next  year  Harthacnut  had  also  the  disposal  of  the 
Bernician  Bishopriuk.  The  King  was,  it  would  socm, 
keej>ing  the  Midwinter  festival  at  Gloucester,*  and  Bishop 
Eadmuud  was  in  attendance.  He  died  while  at  the  court, 
and  his  body  was  taken  to  Durham  for  burial.  Harthacnut 
presently  sold  the  see  to  one  Eadred,  who  aeema  to  have 


^  Sim.  Dan.  De  Geitui,  204.  '*  Qui,  ^uiuu  luperbiu  extoUeretur,  BriV 
timeB  Wilis  htrocit«r  deviuUvit." 

■  111.  "  Heti  tertio  poet  anno,  quum  ad  Hardooaoutinn  reoonciliondua 
in  pAce  voniBset,  interfoctun  est  a  Siwardo/*  Ho  tho  Abin)j;don  luul 
Worcester  ChroDiolcs,  104I ;  "And  01a  t^iiion  genre  eac  swilc  HarVacoui 
Eiululfc  under  gryOe»  >nd  bo  wm  \»  wodloi^."  This  iDdcpcndtut  state- 
meot  gives  the  strougaBt  possible  conflnnation  tn  Simeon's  wliole  etoiy. 
FlarcDcc  does  nut  ucDtion  tlio  uurdor  of  Kadwulf. 

'  Sim.  Dun.  u.  o.  "  SiwanluH,  q^ui  post  iUum  totitia  {irovinetai  KorttuuL- 
hjnibrorum,  id  e>it  ab  Humbr^  iumiuo  TSi-cd:ini,  cutnitiitum  bnhutt.'* 

*  Sim.  nut.  Pun.  Hi.  9.  p.  33,  "Defunctus  ent  in  QIi>ceatro,  quam  apud 
K«g«m  iUi'loiD  tnoraretur."  Cvlonceeter  vas,  at  liMut  tuidar  Eodward  luid 
WUliain,  the  usual  place  for  the  Midwinter  fofltival.  Cliron.  Pctrib.  1087. 
EMlwan!  aiio  is  found  at  Gluuceator  soaiewhnt  earlier  in  the  yoar.  Plor. 
Wig.  1043. 
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given  nenriy  equal  offeace  to  the  monks  by  his  simony,  and 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  secuhir  priest*  It  ia  set  down  as 
a  mark  of  divine  vengeance  that  he  did  not  live  to  take  full 
possession  of  the  see.  At  the  time  appointed  for  his  instal- 
latiouj  he  fell  suddenly  iU,  and  died  in  the  tenth  month 
from  his  nomiuafciou.' 

The  reign  of  Hurthaenut  was  now  drawing  to  an  end. 
As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  make  out  anything  from  the 
tangled  mazes  of  Scaudiuaviau  history  and  legend,  it  would 
seem  that  he  was  enpaged  in  another  war  with  Magnus 
nStcT  he  had  fixed  himself  in  England.^  He  had  left  as  his 
Heutermnt  in  Denmark  his  cousin  Swegen,  the  son  of  UU" 
and  Estritb.  Swegeu  came  to  England  for  help  against 
Magnus/  and  was  dcspatcbcd  to  Denmark  a  second  time 
with  a  tleet.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Norwegian  King, 
and  came  back  to  England.*  But  he  found  his  royal  cousin 
no  more.  Harthacuut  died  during  his  absence  by  a  death 
most  befitting  a  prince  whose  chief  merit  was  to  have  pro- 
vided four  meals  a  day  for  his  courtiers.  "This  year,"  say 
the  Chronicles,  ''  died  Harthacnut  as  he  at  his  driuk 
stood."''  It  was  at  the  marriage- feast  of  Toiig  the  lV)uU, 
a  great  Danish  Thegn,  who  held  the  office  of  standard- 
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'  SimeoQ  (Ilut.  Dan.  iii.  9)  sayi,  "  Fnettulatum  illius  eccleaiie  primus  ok 
orJine  clcricali  rcstiiiAvit  obtinere."  Eo^lrnTind  was  a  aoculnr  pnewt  at  tho 
timo  (jt  bU  ulvcUou,  but  he  beoaroo  a  moak  bi-furo  liU  couflucrAtioii.  lb, 
c.  6.     8oe  aUove,  p.  503. 

*  So  I  unJeratand  tli«  wonbi  (^a.  Ouu.  u.  b.)i  ' '  lutratunis  quippo  cede* 
taua,  subitA  infinuttata  corripitur,  iluctJuito^uc  in  Icotuiu^  deciino  menst^ 
moritur." 

"  So  at  luast  it  would  appear  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  iL  74.  '*  Magnuit 
Rtatim  invodetid  Diiniaui.  pussvtllt  duo  ro^a,  Uardeohnut  R(.>ge  Daoorum 
oum  cxcrdtn  moraate  in  Auglift."  But  it  is  haril  to  make  this  agroo  with 
the  Sagn  of  Mngnun,  which  apealu  of  no  oooupatiun  of  Deuuiark  by  Magnus 
till  nftor  llarthacnat's  dunth. 

*  Adam,  il.  73. 

*  lb.  74- 

*  Chronn.  Ab,  ct  Wig.  "  Uer  forSferde  HarCumut  nra  Mt  he  tat  Ids 
drinco  atod.** 
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cuAT.  VI.  L)earer,'  with  Gytha,  the  dang-hter  of  OfigtKl  Clapa,  A  inui 
who  fills  a  considerable  gpacc  in  the  annaU  of  the  next 
reign.*  Tofig  is  chiefly  memorable  as  tht  first  beg^inner  of 
that  great  foundntion  at  Walthara  which  ia  so  inseparably 
conuected  with  the  memory  of  our  last  motive  KJu^.  lie 
held  large  estates  in  Somen^etshire,  Essex,  and  elsewhere. 
According  to  the  legend,  a  miraculous  crucifix  was  found 
on  his  lordship  of  Lutogarsbury  in  Somcraetshire,  on  the 
top  of  the  peakc<l  hill  from  wliich  the  place  in  later  times 
derived  its  name  of  Montacute.^  For  the  reception  of  this 
revered  relic  he  built  a  church  on  his  estate  of  Waltham  in 
Essex,  and  made  a  foundation  for  two  priests.  The  place 
was  then  a  mere  wilderness,  unmarked  by  any  town, 
village,  or  church ;  Tofig  had  simply  a  htmting-seat  in  the 
forest.  But  along  with  the  erection  of  the  church,  he 
collected  a  certain  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  spot/  and 
thus^  like  Ealdhun  at  Duriiam,  founded  the  town  as  well  as 
the  minster  of  Waltham.  This  was  in  the  days  of  Cnut.* 
Tofig  must  have  Ijcen  an  elderly  man  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  with  Gytha, — his  eulogist  indeed  tells  us  that 
his  youth  was  renewed  like  that  of  the  cagle.^  His  son 
^thelstan  was  of  an  age  to  take  a  share  in  public  afiairs, 
and  his  grandson  Esogar  was  able  to  hold  great  offices  a 
few  yeai-8  later."     Gytha  then  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been 

*  See  Ap|>f!ndU  XXX. 

•  **Oig(Klui  CUpa.  iun(fnaj  vir  potODtup,"  nAyn  Florvnoe.  The  Waltiuun 
writer  Da  Tnventione  (o.  i^)  corrupti  CUpa  into  Scalp,  uiil  hu  daughter's 
niune  into  GHbha. 

'  De  Inr.  c.  i , 

'  lb.  0.  lo.  The  firat  inhabitAnts,  wo  ore  told,  were  sixty-riz  peraona 
who  w«f«  cored  by  the  reHo,  And  who  devoted  tbenuMlrei  to  ita  hoBour. 
"  Da  quibua  ...  in  primui  ixutttata  e8t  villa  WiJthiunana*,  natn  uitoft 
nihil  orat  in  toco  QiBivilodomicilium  adBuocurrendumquiunoauaBivcDBodi 
accoderet  illuc  boroi  ille." 

'  lb.  I.  "  R«gnante  Coato  et  Angflii  imperantt,** 

'  lb.  7.  "  £i  pm  gandlo  a  senectutc  et  nemo  [a  subtle  dittioetioD]  riout 
iiquihp,  juventus  reoovatar." 

'  01*  yEthultftAD  and  Ksegar  wo  iball  hear  in  tbe  next  raign. 
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his  Be(M)nd  wife,  and  he  seems  not  to  have  long  survived  his  ch-vp.  vu 
marriage.  But  the  bridal,  hold  at  the  house  of  G^tUa's 
father  at  Lambeth,^  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
King.  As  Harthacnut  arose  at  the  wedding-feast  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  the  bride,-  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  lit 
accompanied  by  frightful  struggles,^  and  was  carried  out 
speechless  by  those  who  were  near  him.  Ue  died,  and  his 
body  wiis  carried  to  Winchester  and  buried  by  that  «f  his 
father  Cnut  in  the  Old  Minster."*  With  him  the  direct 
line  of  Cnat  came  to  an  end.  The  times  were  such  that 
the  land  could  not  long  abide  without  a  King.  Even 
before  the  burial  of  HartJiacnut  another  great  natiunal 
solemnity  hail  (akon  place.  If  Swugen  cherished  any 
hopes  of  the  Dnglish  succession,  they  vanished  when, 
on  his  return  to  England,  he  foimd  a  son  of  /Ethelred 
already  called  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  "  Before  Kn-lwani 
the  King  buried  were,  all  folk  chose  Eudward  t^)  King  at  Kin^;. 
London."^  f"""' 

I  have  thus  gone  through  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
my  histoiy  which  1  look  upon  as  introductory  to  its  main 
subject.     We  have  now  gone  through  all  the  events  which  Kr.'l  of 
form  the  remoter  causes  of  the  Norman  Conquest,     The  Uminwy 
accession  of  Eadward  at  once  brings  us  among  the  events  J^'J* the" 
which  immediately  led  to  the  Conquest,  or  rather  we  may  '""t'.rjr. 
look  upon  his  accession  as  the  first  stage  of  the  Conquest  j,i,^rman 
itself.     Swegen  and  Cnut  had  shown  that  it  was  i)0ssible  t^'>ti'|uw4 

'  Chron.  Petrib.  ot  Flor.  Wig.  in  anno. 

*  PI.  Wig.  **  Dnm  .  .  .  betas,  sospea,  et  hilviB,  onm  sponsA  pnedtotA 
ut  quiliuwlam  virin  bibenB  siaret." 

'  Chronn.  Ab.  et  Wig.  "  Mid  ogulicum  iin^riDno."  Fl.  Wig.  "  Hifora* 
Inli  oaau." 

*  Chrann.  Petr.  et  Caot.  Tbe  later  adik.  "  His  moder  for  iua  iftwle  gief 
into  niwnn  rayniitm  S.  Valentitieti  honfnd  tEiM  martirua." 

*  Tho  circiuuiiiniiocs  of  Gailwnrd'K  election  I  rvserve  (or  my  next  Chapter. 
On  tlie  legend  of  a  civil  war  with  the  Danei  during  the  Intnmgnuin,  sen 
Apiwndi*  YYY. 
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for  a  foreign  power  to  overcome  England  by  force  of  arms. 
The  misgoverament  of  the  8on«  of  Cnut   hindered    the 
formation  of  a  lafiting  Dnnie<h  dynasty  in  England ;    the 
throne  of  Cerdic  was  again  filled  by  a  son  of  Woden;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shock  given  to  the  country 
by  the  Danish  Conqncst,  especially  the  way  in  which  the 
ancient  nobility  was  cut  off  in  the   long  struggle  with 
Swogcn  and  Cnut,  directly  opened  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  Norman.     Eadward  did  his  best,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, to  make  the  path  of  the  Normau  still  easier. 
This  he  did  by  accuRtoming  Englishmen  to  the  sight  of 
strangcra— not  national   kinsmen   like  Cnut's  Danes,   but 
Frenchmen,  men  of  utterly  alien  Bj>eech  and  manners — 
enjoying  every  available  place  of  honour  or  profit  in  thfi 
country.     Tlie  great  national  reaction  under  Gotlwine  and 
liamld  made  England  once  more  England  for  a  few  years. 
But  this  change,  happy  as  it  was,  could  not  altogether 
do  away  with  the  effects  of  the  French   predilections  of 
Eadward.     With    Eadward    then    the   Norman    Conquest 
really  begins,  and  his  election  therefore  forms  the  proper 
break  between   these  two  great  divisions  of  my  snbject. 
The  men  of  the  generation  before  the  Comiuest,  the  men 
whoso  eyes  were  not  to  behold  the  event  itself,  but  who  were 
to  do  all  that  they  could  do  to  advance  or  to  retaitl  it,  arc 
now  in  the  full  maturity  of  life,  in  the  fidl  possession  of 
power.     Eadward  is  on   the  throne  of  England ;  Godwine, 
Leofric,  and  Siward  divide  among  them  the  administration 
of  the  realm.     The  next  geueratiou,  the  warriors  of  Stam- 
fordbridge  and  Senlac,  of  York  and  Ely,  are  fast  growing 
into  maturity.     Harold  Ilardrada  is  already  pursuing  his 
wild  career  of  knight'-errautrj-   in   distant  lands,  and    is 
astonishing  the  world  by  his  exploits  in   Russia  and  in 
Sicily,  at    Constantinople  and    at    Jerusalem.      Swegen 
Kstrithson  is  still  a  wanderer,  not  startling  men  by  wonders 
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of  prowess  like  Harold,  but  schooling  himself  and  g^athering  chap.  vi. 
hia  forces  for  the  day  when  he  could  establish  a  per- 
manent dynasty  in  his  native  land.  In  our  own  land,  the 
younger  wan-iors  of  the  Conquest,  Eadwine  ond  Mor- 
kere  and  WiiHlici)f  and  Hcreward,  were  probably  born,  but 
they  mnst  still  have  been  iu  their  cradles  or  in  their 
mothers'  arms.  But  umoug  the  leaders  of  Church  and 
State,  Ealdred,  who  lived  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head 
both  of  Harold  and  of  William,  waa  akcady  a  great  Prt'latc, 
Abbot  of  the  great  house  of  Tavistock,  soon  to  succeed  the 
patriot  LyHng  in  the  chair  of  Woi-ccstcr.  Stigand,  climb- 
ing to  greatness  by  slower  steps,  was  nlrcady  the  chnat'ii 
counsellor  of  Emma,  a  candidate  for  whatever  amount  of 
dignity  and  iuUuuncc  that  post  might  open  to  him.  Wulf- 
stan,  destined  to  survive  them  all,  had  begun  that  career  of 
tjuiet  holiness,  neither  seeking  for,  nor  shrinking  from, 
responsibility  in  temporal  matters,  which  distinguishes  him 
among  the  ]]oliticnl  aud  military  Prcktcs  of  that  ago.  In 
the  house  of  Godwine  that  group  of  sons  and  daughters 
were  springing  up  who  for  a  moment  promised  to  Iwoome 
the  royal  line  of  England.  Eadgyth  was  growing  into 
those  charms  of  mind  and  person  which  perhaps  failed  to 
win  for  her  the  heart  of  the  King  who  called  her  his  wife. 
Gyrth  and  Leofwinc  must  have  been  still  boys,  Tostig  must 
have  been  on  tlie  verge  of  manhood ;  Swcgen  and  Harold 
were  already  men,  bold  and  vigorous,  ready  to  march  at 
tlieir  father's  bidding,  and  before  long  to  affect  the  destiny 
of  their  connti'y  for  evil  and  for  good.  Beyond  the  sea, 
William,  still  a  boy  in  years  but  o  man  in  conduct  and 
counsel^  was  holding  his  own  among  the  storms  of  a  troubled 
minority,  and  learning  those  art«  of  the  statesman  and  the 
warrior  which  fitted  him  to  become  the  wisest  ruler  of 
Normandy,  the  last  and  greatest  Conqueror  of  England. 
Thus  the  actors  in   the  great  druma  are  ready  for  their 
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CHAP.  Ti.  parte ;  the  ground  is  gradually  clearing  for  the  scene  of 
their  performance.  The  great  struggle  of  nations  and 
tongues  and  principles  in  which  each  of  them  had  his  share, 
the  straggle  in  which  William  of  Normandy-  and  Harold  of 
England  stand  forth  as  worthy  rivals  for  the  noblest  of 
prizes^  will  form  the  subject  of  the  nextj  the  chief  and 
central^  portion  of  my  history. 


APPENDIX. 


NOTE  A.   p.  13. 
The  use  op  the  word  "Engush." 

My  readers  will  doubtlesB  have  observed — indeed  I  have,  in 
the  text,  exprMsly  called  their  attention  to  the  fact — that,  in 
speaking  of  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  I  invariably  use  the  word  "English,"  never  the  words 
"Saxon"  or  "Anglo-Saxon,"  which  are  more  commonly  in  use. 
I  do  this  advisedly,  on  more  grounds  than  one.  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  sound  rule  to  speak  of  a  nation,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by 
the  name  by  which  it  called  itself  in  the  age  of  which  we  are 
speaking.  This  alone  would  be  reason  enough  for  using  the  word 
"English"  and  no  other.  But  besides  this,  the  common  way  of 
talking  about  "  Saxons"  and  "  Anglo-Saxons"  leads  to  various  con- 
fusions and  misconceptions ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided  on 
that  ground  still  more  than  on  the  other. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  a  Teutonic  inhabitant 
of  Britain,  living  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  speaking  in 
his  own  tongue  and  in  his  own  name  of  the  whole  nation  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  various  Teutonic  tribes  in  Britain,  uses  the 
word  "  Saxon."  "  Engle,"  "  Angelcyn,"  are  the  words  always  used. 
The  only  exceptions,  if  we  can  call  them  exceptions,  are  certain 
charters  in  which  the  King  of  the  English  is  called  "  King  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons."  Of  these  I  shall  presently  speak  (see  below,  p.  535 
and  Ai>pendix  B).  But  I  am  not  aware  that  the  word  "Anglo-Saxon" 
is  ever  used  in  English  writings  except  in  the  royal  style,  and  even 
there   it  is  excessively  rare.      It  is  quite  certain  that  the  word 
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"  Anglo-Saxon"  was  not  used,  any  moro  than  the  worJ  *^  Saxon,"  «v 
the  onlinary  name  of  the  nation.  An  inhabitant  of  one  of  t!ie  rcttl 
Saxon  fletth'monts  mi^ht  indeei:!  call  htinaclf  a  Saxon  as  oppo&ed 
to  his  Anglian  or  Jutish  ncighliours.  But  even  in  thu  cawc  it 
is  romarknhlo  tlmt  vre  very  rarely  find  the  word  ''Saxon"  used 
aJone.  It  U  almost  always  coupled  with  one  of  its  geograpKlcafcl 
a<ljuncts  "  West,"  "  East,"  or  *'  Suuth."  Cuthred'a  anriy  at  Burford 
(see  pp.  32,51a)  is  not  e]K>keuof  aBthe"SaxoD"bat  as  tbo  "  Wos^ 
Baxdii"  host,  even  though  its  adversaries  were  Angles.  Bat  tlie 
word  "  Saxon"  is  never  used,  in  the  native  tongue,  to  cxpresB  «ttli«r 
the  whole  nation  or  any  part  of  it  which  was  not  strictly  S«xoft. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  wonls  "Engle"  and  "^Vngclcyn**  ore  con- 
stantly used  to  express,  not  only  the  whole  nation,  hut  particular 
|mrti)  of  it  whieh  were  not  strictly  Anglian.  The  Clironivle«  use 
the  words  in  this  sense  from  the  very  beginning.  They  expressly 
tell  us  that  riongcst  and  ITursa  were,  in  strictiii'ss,  not  Angles,  but 
Jutes;  yet  their  followers  are  called  "Engle"  (473).  and  the 
Teutonic  settlers  as  a  whole  are  called  "Angelcyn"  (449).  Oaa 
single  passage  in  the  Chronicles  (605),  whieh  has  uuotlier  look,  I 
alial!  have  ]nesenHy  to  speak  of  as  being  most  distinctly  au  cxoop- 
tion  which  pro\'ea  tho  rule.  '*  Eugle,"  in  short,  in  native  speech,  is 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  of  which  the  "Seoxe"  are  a  part. 

On  the  oilier  ImiiJ,  for  reasons  which  I  have  already  stated  (see 
p.  13),  all  the  Tcutuuic  settlers  iu  Britain  have  always  been  kuuwu 
to  their  Celtic  neighbours  as  "Saxons."  Tlicy  were  so  in  tlie  fifth 
century  ;  tliey  are  so  still.  In  the  IHctish  Chronicle^  for  iustauoe^ 
Lothian  is  always  "Saxonia."  On  the  Continent  too  the  word  wa» 
oecaMoiially  useil  to  describe  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain  before 
they  were  fully  consolidated  into  one  Kingdom.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning Prosper  (sec  Appendix  Cj  talks  of  Saxuus,  while  Prokopios  (soo 
above,  pji.  22,  30)  talks  of  'AyyfXoi.  As  Gr%t>ry  the  Great  calls  the 
Jutish  iiCthelberht  *' Rex  Anglorum"  (Bseda, Hist.  Eccl.  i.  32),  so  Egin- 
hard  speaks  of  certain  Northnmbrians,  who  therefore  were  strictly 
Angles,  as  Saxons.  E^lhwinc  (Alcuin),  who  was  certainly  a  Northum- 
brian, is  called  (Vita  KaroU,  25)  "Saxonici  generis  homo,"  and  one 
EaldMTulf,  who  seems  also  to  have  been  a  Northumbrian,  appears 
(Annals,  808)  as  "de  ipsS  Britflonia,  natione  Saxo."  But  I  8us|iect 
that  this  way  of  speaking  was  peculiar  or  nearly  so  to  Eginhuri). 
"  Auglus"  18  the  received  and  asuol  name  even  from  the  earliest  times 
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(as  may  be  seen  bv  looking  throu^b  tbe  first  two  volumes  of  the 
grcAt  oollectiun  of  Pertz)  ;  ami  ufter  the  nntiou  was  consotidutcfl, 
when  the  "Ilex  Anglorom"  was  known  on  the  Continent  as  u 
great  potcntJite.  any  other  way  of  s[K>aking  altogether  died  out, 
and  foreign  nations  always  sj)okc  of  na  as  we  spoke  of  onrselvoa. 
The  French  and  CJermon  writ*^r9  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centu- 
ries, as  £u*  UB  I  oni  acquainted  with  them,  always  call  our  nattun 
"Angli."  I  can  assert  still  more  positively  that  the  opposition 
between  "Saxon''  and  "Norman,"  so  commonly  made  by  raodorn 
writers  when  speaking  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest,  is  never  found 
iu  any  contemporary  writer  of  any  nation.  The  rule  on  this  head 
daring  the  period  of  the  Cont|ucfit  is  verj*  plain.  In  the  Knglish 
Chronicles,  in  legal  doeument«,  and  in  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  the 
Opposition  iH  made  between  "French"  and  "English."  "The 
Kinj,'*8  men.  French  and  English,"  form  an  exhatiative  division. 
In  Latin  writers,  cBi)eciaIIy  those  on  the  Norman  side,  the  oppo- 
eltiuu  is  made  between  "Normans"  and  "English."  "Normana" 
and  "  Sftxona'*  are  not  opposed  till  long  after.  I  cannot  say 
positively  what  may  be  the  earliest  iuatance  of  the  usage ;  but  it 
flppearB  distinctly  in  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  oppottoa  "Nor- 
mans" ond  "Saxons"  exactly  as  Thieny  does,  in  verses  which 
Thierry  lioa  not  inappropriately  chosen  for  the  cpilugao  of  his 
work; 

"Of  J«e  KomuuuiM  beji  )>y8  >iey  men,  ]>Bt  be|)  of  Jiys  load. 
And  |)e  lowe  men  of  Bututin,  an  yuli  undenrtonde." 

(Vol.  i.  p.  363.  ed.  1810.) 

It  ia  poasibly  owiug  to  the  uomparative  laxity  of  the  foreign  use 
of  the  words  that  even  the  native  use  is  not  quite  bo  strict  in  Latin 
writings  as  in  those  which  arecomjMJscd  in  the  native  tongue.  Native 
writer-s.  when  following,  or  translating  from,  Welsh  authorities, 
often  follow  the  Welah  usage,  and  use  the  word  "  Soxonea"  in  poai- 
tiona  where,  if  they  had  been  speaking  in  their  own  persons^  they 
would  certainly  have  used  the  word  "  Angli."  There  is  one  instance, 
&nd,  aa  far  as  I  know,  one  instance  only,  of  the  Welsh  usage  having 
extended  itself  into  the  vernacular  speecli.  In  the  entry  in  the 
Chronicles  under  the  year  605,  the  word  "Saxon"  docs  occur  for 
once  in  the  wider  senae.  But  the  word  is  not  used  by  the  Chronicler 
in  his  own  person,  nor  is  it  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  Angle  or 
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Saxon.  It  is  found  in  a  Bp«ech  of  Aogustinc  to  tbe  WelsB  BxsTiops ; 
"  Gif  Wealaa  ucUa^i  sibbe  wi*  ub,  hy  scnlon  wt  Seaxena  liandtt  for- 
wnrt5aii,"  a  iiretUetiou  which  was  accomplished  by  the  inraaiou  of 
tbe  Augliim  ^Etbelfritb.  Here  is  a  storj',  jiroliably  preserred  l>j 
Welsh  tntdition,  in  which  a  Roman  speukiug  to  Welshmen  is  mwle 
to  adopt  a  Welsh  form  of  epeecb.  The  contrast  between  thia 
passage  und  the  unliiiiir^'  Iaii^tiu<;o  of  tbe  Clironicles  makes  the 
ordinaiy  nange  gtiW  more  marked.  In  Tjitin  tlie  usage  is  more 
common.  Asser,  as  a  Welshman,  naturally  speaks  of  '*  Saxonea," 
and  bis  so  speaking  is  n  strong  proof  nf  the  genninonesa  of  bui 
work.  Florence  of  Worcester  therefore,  in  that  part  of  his  Chro- 
nicle in  which  he  copies  Asser,  retains  Asscr's  language,  and  speaks 
of  "  Saxones,"  whereas,  when  speaking  in  his  own  words  or  traos- 
latinrr  from  the  English  Cbroniclcs,  he  fipeaks  of  '*  AngH"  from  tbe 
beginning.  No  doidit  the  subjects  of  ./Klfred,  the  books,  poems,  &c 
to  which  the  name  "  Saxon"  is  thus  applied,  were  strictly  Saxon  ; 
but  no  Wcst-Snxon,  speaking  in  his  own  tongue,  would  have  called 
them  so.  i^fred  calls  his  own  tongue  "English"  and  nothing  else; 
but  Aaser  naturally  called  it  "  Saxon."  So  Beeda,  as  long  as  be 
draws  from  Welsh  sources  or  repeats  Welsh  tratlitions,  uses  the 
words  '*  Angli"  and  "Saxones"  almost  indiscriminately  (Hist.  Eccl. 
L  14,  IS,  2a) ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  l>egin8  fairly  to  speak  in  bis  own 
person,  be  always  uses  "Angli"  (i.  23  et  seqq.).  Exactly  the  same 
distinction  will  Ix*  found  in  the  use  of  the  words  by  jl^thelweard 
and  Henrj'  of  Huntingdon,  who  constantly  use  the  wortl  "  Saxones" 
in  what  we  may  call  tbe  Welsh  stage  of  their  histories.  But  Henry 
nsea  "Anglue"  also  from  the  beginning,  and,  when  he  gets  fairly 
clear  of  WeUh  matters,  be  uses  it  c^t'Iusivcly.  It  is  most  curious 
to  see  him,  as  in  tbe  Prologue  to  the  fifth  Book,  fall  back  on  the 
Welsh  way  of  speaking  when  he  has  to  make  a  summary  of  what 
has  gone  l>efore.  And  as  the  Welsh  way  of  speaking  affected  these 
writers,  we  find  writers  who  liad  occAsion  to  s])eak  of  PictJsh 
matters  affecteil  in  tlie  like  way  by  Pictinh  usage.  Thus  ^ddi  or 
Eddius,  the  biographer  of  Wilfnth  (c.  19,  20),  speaking  of  the 
relations  between  Picts  aud  Northumbrians,  uses  the  Pietish  mode 
of  speech  ;  be  sfieaks  of  "  Saxones,"  aud  says  that  the  Ficts  **  sub* 
joctionem  Saxonum  despiciebant." 

Besides  these  instances  of  Celtic  influence  on  English  speech  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  charters  the  word  "  Saxonice"  used  as  a 
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defmition  of  lan^ftge,  where  th«  vomoenlnr  definition  would  ua- 
doubtedly  have  been  **oa  Englisc.*'  In  West-Saxon  charters  the 
UBoge  is  in  truth  no  more  than  wc  might  have  expected.  Tlie  word* 
&nd  things  spoken  of  were  Saxon  in  the  strict  sense.  Beeda  too  not 
useoniuiouly  (iiL  7  et  al.)  uses  "  Saxon"  as  a  description  of  language, 
but  it  is  usually,  if  not  always,  wlien  he  is  speaking  of  persons  or 
places  which  are  strictly  Saxon.  He  may  therefore  mean  "  Saxon" 
as  up]K>sed  to  "  Angliun."  But  the  oaage  certainly  now  and  then 
pftBsea  these  bounds,  and  we  Hnd  the  word  Sa.\ou  and  its  derivatives 
applied  to  objects  which  were  not  strictly  Saxua.  Thus  in  a  charter 
of  Ecgfrith  of  Mcrcia  iu  796  (Cod.  Dipl.  i.  207),  we  find  the  wordi 
"  celebri  vico  tjui  Saxouiee  vocatur  at  Ba^um/'  Though  even  here 
it  is  worth  reiniirking  that  the  place  spoken  of,  though  at  that  time 
under  Mercian  rule,  waa  in  a  district  originally  Saxon.  So  in  a  deed 
of  Archbishop  Oswald  as  late  as  990  (Cod.  Dip!,  iii.  253)  wo  read 
how  a  certajji  grant  "  iu  ista  curtu)&  Suxonicis  sennonibus  apparet" 
But  the  land  concerned  is  in  Worcestershire,  also  a  district  originallj 
Saxon.  It  is  more  remurkable  when  iu  a  charter  of  Archbishop 
Wulfred  in  825  (C<td.  Dipl.  i.  280),  the  Syuml  of  Clovesho  is  said  to 
be  "  de  diveruis  Saxoniae  i>artibu8  congregatum."  As  tlie  document 
cliiefly  relates  to  Alcrciun  affairs,  it  is  clear  that  "Saxouia"  here 
means  Euglaud  generally.  The  word  U  used  iu  the  aame  sense  at  as 
earlier  time  in  u  petitiun  of  Wilfritli  to  Poj>e  Agatho  (EddiuB,  c.  29)^ 
in  which  he  describes  himself  as  "  episcopus  Saxoni^."  So  again 
in  the  letter — whether  genuine  or  not,  matters  little — of  Elenthe- 
rius  of  Winchester  in  William  of  Malmcabury  (i.  30),  he  is  dcsciibed 
as  "  iM>utiftcal(ls  Saxonite  gubemacula  regeua."  In  this  jMissage 
"Saxonia"  might  mean  We&sex,  hut  Hwietberhtf  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  (I^vtla,  Hist.  Abb,  Wiremuth,  c.  14.  p.  329  Htuiacy),  niflo 
calls  himsflf  " Abbas  Cunobii  beatissimi  apostolorum  prineipis  in 
Saxonil"  It  shuuld  of  course  be  remembered  that  these  arc  letters 
oddresBcd  to  foreigners,  and  in  which  a  foreign  mode  of  speech  \b 
naturatly  adopted.  Still,  when  I  have  these  examples  before  me, 
and  when  1  remember  how  late  it  was  K-fore  the  names  "  Anglia" 
and  "  Kngluland"  became  thoroughly  estalilished  in  use,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  ''Saxonia"  maybe  the  older  name  of  the 
two.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would  1>e  so.  The  port  of  Britain 
occupied  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  the  English  laud  as  distinguished 
ft^m  the  English  people,  would  receive  its  lirst  territorial  name 
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from  t1>e  Celts  of  tlie  Ulaod,  and  that  name  would  natorally  be,  aa 
wc  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Lothiaiif  "  Saxonia."  In  coznmtmicatiiig 
witli  foreigners,  even  EiiglUhiiieu  might,  la  the  chijB  uf  WUIrith  or 
Ilwffitberht,  use  the  only  territorial  name  which  their  country  bad 
aa  jet  acquired,  and,  iu  the  days  of  Wulfred,  the  same  word  might 
be  now  and  then  used  as  a  rhetorical  flourish.  I  am  therefore  in- 
clin(^d  to  thiuk  that  there  is  really  more  authority  for  calling 
England,  aa  a  whole,  "  Saxony,"  i\\tat  there  is  for  calling  English- 
men, as  a  whole,  "SaxouB."  The  still  rarer  form  "  Anglo-Sax  onia" 
is  found  in  a  doubtful  charter  of  ^thelred  (sec  Appendix  C), 
and  "  Angli-Saxonia"  in  a  Fraukish  ecclesiastical  writer  in 
Duchfesne,  Rer.  Franc.  Scriptt.  i.  665.  Queen  Balthild  is  Baid  to 
come  "de  uttramarinis  partihus  Angli-Saxonise."  Still,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  earlier  times,  all  these  usages  had  died 
out  long  befon;  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  After  all 
England  and  all  Britain  had  been  hrouji^ht  into  subjection  to  a 
Saxon  djrnaety,  we  hear  no  more  about  "Saxons"  or  "Saxony." 
The  latest  instance  that  I  can  remember  of  '"^Saxuuice"  being^ 
used  for  "on  Engliik:"  is  in  a  i>ustiage  of  Florence  of  Woroeeter 
(1002,  see  p.  304),  where  he  says  that  the  Norman  Emma  was 
"Saxonice  iElfgiva  vocata."  The  exiiression  stands  almost  by 
itwir,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  of  the  West-Saxon 
speech  that  it  ia  used.  During  the  period  of  the  Conquest,  oa  the 
|>coi>le  are  always  "  Angli "  and  their  land  '*  AnglJa,"  so  it  is  always 
the  English  language  ("  lingua  Anglica  or  Auglicona"),  never  tbo 
Sax^on,  which  contcnijiorary  writers  oppose  to  the  French. 

Tlie  fact  tliat  the  word  '*  Saxon"  is  thus  occasionally  used  in 
Lfitinj  in  cases  where  wo  always  find  "English"  used  in  the  native 
tongue,  is,  I  think,  mainly  to  1)0  attributed  to  the  tendency,  one 
which  has  more  or  less  influence  on  almost  all  Latin  writings  then 
and  since,  to  use  expressions  which  soundetl  in  any  way  grander  or 
more  archaic  than  those  which  were  in  common  nse.  I  suspect 
that  the  occasional  use  of  "Saxon"  instead  of  "English"  was  very 
much  of  a  piece  with  the  use,  not  uncommon  in  the  chartoi-a,  of 
"Albion"  to  express  Rritaiu.  To  talk  of  "Saxonio,"  "Soxonice," 
&c.  Wft»  doubtless  one  of  the  elegancies  of  the  K<ntzlei«f!fl  of  those 
days.  It  is  an  arclioism,  just  as  when,  iu  n  charter  of  ICntlwig 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  324  ;  cf.  391),  wo  read  of  the  "Oewissi,"  a.  name 
which  had  passed  out  of  use  ages  before.     Onoe  or  twice  we  find 
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"Teutonice"  instead  of  either  "Aoglice"  or  "Soxonicc."  The 
lU'croftg  of  the  Synod  of  Cc-alcyth  in  787  (LaUtc  and  CuBsart,  vL 
1873)  were  pablished  "tani  Lntine  quom  Teatontm,  quo  omnca 
intclligcrc  poBsent."  So  in  the  Encominm  Einmfle  (ii.  18)  we  once 
fiml  the  worU  used  where  either  English  or  DaDislt  is  iuteude<I, 
and  the  expression  is  an  unusual  and  nHcctcd  one  as  nppliod  to 
cither.  In  a  most  remurkftble  story  told  by  Ginddua  ( Itiit  Kaiub. 
L  6.  p.  64  Diniock),  a  Welshman  is  said  to  speak  to  Henry  the 
Second  'Sjuasi  Teutouiue,"  and  ia  pi*c8ently  aiiewerwl  "Anglice." 
But  Giraldus  elsewhere  (i.  8.  p.  77),  in  his  curiou8  philological  dis- 
cuHsion,  distinguiHhes  "  Aiiglico"  and  "  Teutonic©,"  thougli  his  "Tcu- 
tonice"  dues  not  seem  t<j  l>c  //(V/A-Dutch.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  use  of  "  Teutonice"  was  simply  an  instance  of  "  the  grand 
style,"  and  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  "Saxonice"  was  so 
efjually.  Still,  in  the  great  mass  of  instances^  the  use  of  the  word 
"Snxon,"  atfcctc<l  niul  archaistte  as  it  is,  is  atiti  accurate  It  \n 
rarely  used  out  of  the  strictly  Saxon  districta,  while  "  Anglua"  and 
its  derivatives  are  freely  used  out  of  the  strictly  An^^lian  distncta. 
The  title  uf  "  Hex  Saxonmn,"  so  connnou  in  the  ago  of  yElfrcd,  wob, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  said  (sec  p.  53),  the  most  accurate  which 
he  could  nseumc.  Still  it  appears  only  as  a  Latin  title  ;  in  his 
vernacular  will  and  his  vernacular  laws  he  is  only  "  King  of  the 
Wcst-Soxons."     (See  p.  51,  and  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  114.) 

The  name  "Anglo-Saxon,"  though  rare,  is  a  genuine  and  ancient 
description  of  the  nation.  I  have  already  quotod  two  vernacular 
examples  of  its  use.  It  is  also  used  occasionally  in  Latin,  as  by 
AfiBcr  (M.H.  B.  483  A),  by  Florence  of  Worcester  (A.  1066),  by 
Simeon  of  Durham  (X  Scriptt.  137).  lu  the  Latin  charters, 
especially  those  of  Eadwig,  it  is  not  uncommon.  So  in  an  earlier 
charter  of  Eadward  the  Elder  (Cixl.  Dijil.  v.  t68,  169),  he  twice 
calls  him^lf  "  Angul-Saxonum  Rex,"  and  even  speaks  of  the  country 
as  "  Angtd-Saxonia."  The  word  ia  not  common  in  foreign  writers, 
hut  it  (tccure  in  the  singular  paABOge  of  Lambert  of  Hcrzfehl  (1066) 
in  which  Harold  is  called  ''Ilex  AngtiSaxonum."  It  is  fouud  also 
in  two  passages  in  the  Annals  of  iVudentius  of  Troyee,  in  one  of 
which  (Pertz,  i.  449)  he  calls  yEthelwulf  "  Edilvulfus  Kex  Anglorum- 
Saxoimm."  EUcwliero  (i.  451)  he  gives  him  his  usual  title  of 
"Hex  Oecidontalium  Suxonum."  lu  the  other  (i.  452)  he  t-eooiilH 
how  iu  860  u  Danish  tlcet  sailed  "  nd  Anglo-Saxouea."    Uivkric  onco 
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or  twice  u»efi  cxpreasiuna  to  the  Mtne  effect.  Thno  he  (666  A)  mafci 
certain  Nornmtis  say  "  8axonee  Anglos  prostmviuius."  EIwwlMaw 
he  makes  WiomuJ  (535  B)  speak  of  the  original  English  oonqueron 
08  **  Augli-Saxoues."  Again.  Hpraking  in  his  own  [wraoii  (733  BX 
he  reoountfi  the  Noriimn  expluiifi,  and  mltla,  *'  Hue  Ttali  et  Ouini 
Soieonesqtie  Aiigli  usfiue  ad  interneciouem  expcrti  sunt."  But  t}i 
OQUSual  phrases  are  clearly  mere  flourishes,  just  aa  when  he  catlft' 
the  Byzantine  Empire  '^luuia"  and  its  inlmhitanta  "  Danai "  and 
"  Pelasgi."  The  |)aasagti  njuiiuds  one  of  the  eommcnt  of  WiUiaia 
of  Fuitiera  (137),  where,  after  detK-rihing  the  valour  of  the  Ezigliab 
at  Sthlac,  he  adds,  "Qena  e([uidcm  ilia  naturd  semper  in  ferrum 
proinpta  fuit,  di'MCi.'udens  ab  autitjud  Saxonunt  ungint*  ferocissimo- 
mm  hominum.'*  But  ho  never  calls  the  English  of  his  own  ti 
"  Saxons." 

"Anglo-Saxun"  then,  unlike  "Saxon,"  is  a  descnptioo  which  is 
fully  justified  by  ouciunt  authority.     But  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
a  des4^n])tion  M'hich  nerer  passed  into  conmion  use.     It  ia  fou 
nimiily  in  churtcrH  and  as  u  peculiarity  of  one  ur  two  wriR'rs,  wh 
probably  thouglit  that  it  hud  u  grunUtir  or  mure  learned  sound  llun 
tlie  uauul  name.     The  name  by  which  our  furefathers  really  knew 
theuuelves  and  by  which  tbey  were  known  to  other  nations  was 
"Engli8li"aud  uo  other.     "  Angli,"  "Eugle,"  "Angel-cyu,"  *' Eng 
lisc,"  are  the  true  names  by  which  the  Teutons  of  Britain  knewi 
themselves  and  their  language.     Tlie  people  arc  the  English,  thet 
tuuguc    is  the    English   titngue,    their  King  is   the    King  of  th 
English.     The   instances  of  any  other  use  are  to  be  found   iu 
foreign  language,  and  are  easily  accounted  fur  by  exceptional  cai 
And  even  these  exceptional  usages  had  quit-e  died  away  before  the 
stage  of  our  history  with   which   we  are   immediately  concerned. 
The  people  whom  William  overcame  at  Senlac,  and  over  whom  be 
waa  crownctl   King  at  Westminster,  knew  themselves,  and   wo; 
known  to  their  con4|uerors  and  to  all  the  refit  of  tJie  world  exc 
H  the  Celts  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  by  the  name  of  Englisu  and  b; 

H  the  name  of  Ex(ili»h  alone. 

H  But  it  iti  sometimes  firguod  that,  though  our  forefathers  confessedly 

H  culle<l  themselves   llnglisb,  yet  we  ought,  in  speaking  of  tliem, 

^P  call  tlieui    Bumetbing  cl»e  ;    that,  though   ^Klfrad  called   his  o' 

^1  tongue  KngUsb,  we  ought  to  correct  him  and  eall  it  Saxon. 

^1  the  presumption  is  surely  in  favour  of  calling  any  people  by 
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name  by  which  they  c&lled  thcniRelvcB,  otpccially  when  that  namo 
has  goDO  on  in  uaiatcrruptetl  use  to  our  own  days.  Our  uatioual 
Domcnclaturc  has  nut  changed  for  a  tbuuBund  years.  lu  the  days  of 
/Elfrcd,  as  now,  the  Kaglishman  speaking  in  his  own  tongue  called 
himself  an  Knglishman.  In  tlie  days  of  Alfred,  as  now,  his  Celtic 
neighbour  called  him  a  Baxon.  As  we  do  not  now  speak  of  ourselves 
by  the  name  by  which  Welshnieu  and  Highlanders  speak  of  ua, 
some  very  strong  reason  indeed  ought  to  be  brought  to  show  that  we 
ought  to  speak  of  our  forefathers,  not  as  they  spoke  of  tiiemsclves, 
but  as  Welshmen  and  Highlanders  spoke  of  them.  But  the  reason 
oomnionly  given  springs  out  of  mere  misconception  and  leads  to 
further  misconceptions.  From  some  inscrutable  caua^  people  fimcy 
that  the  word  Knglish  cannot  be  rightly  applied  to  the  nation,  its 
language,  or  its  institutions,  till  after  the  Norman  element  has  been 
absorbed  into  it ;  that  is^  they  fancy  that  nothing  can  be  cuUed 
English  till  it  has  become  somewhat  less  English  than  it  was  at  an 
earlier  time.  The  tongue  which  j^lfred,  in  the  days  of  its  purity, 
calk-d  English,  we  must  not  venture  to  call  English  till  the  days 
when  it  had  received  a  considerable  inl'usiuu  of  French.  This 
notion  s])Tiiigs  from  an  utterly  wrung  conception  of  the  histor)'  of 
our  naticm.  The  n-fusal  to  call  ourselves  and  our  fort^fatluTS 
a  thousand  years  baek  by  the  same  name  originates  in  a  faiUu'e  to 
realiste  the  fact  tlint  our  nation  wliich  e.xists  now  is  the  same  nation 
as  that  which  migrated  from  Clermany  to  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century.  lu  the  wonls  of  Sir  Francis  Palgmve,  **  I  must  needs 
here  pause,  and  substitute  henceforward  the  true  and  antient  word 
English  for  the  uuhistorical  and  conventional  term  Anglo-Saxon, 
an  expression  conveying  a  moat  false  idea  in  our  civil  history. 
It  dutffftisee  tJie  continuiti/  of  affairs,  and  8ub§titiU€a  the  appearance 
of  fi  ttew  fonnatioii  in  Uie  place  of  a  progreative  evoltUion.^  (Nor- 
mandy and  England,  iii.  596.)  Pcupte  talk  of  the  "English "as 
a  new  nation  which  arose,  in  the  thirteenth  century  perhaps,  as 
a  mixed  race  of  which  the  "  Saxons  "  or  '*  Anglo-Saxons  "  were  only 
one  element  among  several.  Now  in  a  certain  sense,  we  undoubt- 
edly are  a  mLxed  race,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  popular 
laiigiuige  implies.  Wc  are  a  mixed  race  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  i)eople  whose  prcdomiimnt  bluud  and  speech  has  incorponited  and 
ussiniilat^Hl  with  itself  more  than  one  foreign  infusion.  But  wc 
tue  not  what  our  High-Dutch  kiusmeu  call  a  Mischwik,  a  mere 
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coUuviBS  gentium,  a  mere  jamble  of  races  in  which  nu  one  elcraent 
is  predumiimiit.  People  run  over  the  succession  of  the  ruriuus 
occupautH  of  Britain — IlotaaiM,  Bntona,  KaxouS)  Danes,  NurniuiiH 
— sometimes  as  if  they  were  races  each  of  which  ate  u|)  the  one 
before  it,  suniotinies  as  if  they  were,  each  in  the  same  wnse,  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  modern  English  nation.  The  correct  stntr- 
ment  of  the  case  is  much  clearer  and  simpler.  A  Low-Dutcli 
people,  which  took  as  its  national  name  the  name  of  ooe  of  its 
tribes,  namely  the  Angles,  settled  in  Britain  in  the  Hfth  and  Hixth 
centuries.  It  has  occupied  the  greater  |>art  of  Britain  ever  siucc 
It  has  ever  since  uninterruptedly  retained  its  national  bring,  its 
national  language,  its  national  name.  But  it  has  at  different  times 
assimiUitcd  Bevcral  foreign  elements.  The  conquered  Welsh  wen, 
as  far  as  might  be,  extirpated  or  driven  out,  but  a  small  Welsh 
infusion  into  our  lanj^age,  and  tliercforo  no  doubt  a  small  Wplsh 
InfusidU  into  our  blood,  is  owing  to  the  faet  that  the  women  wore 
largely  spared.  A  small  Welsh  element  was  thus  assimilated.  The 
Danish  elemeut,  far  greater  in  extent  than  the  Welsh,  hardly  needed 
assimilation ;  the  ethnical  diflerence  between  the  Englishman  and 
the  Dane  was  Imnlly  greater  than  the  ethnical  difference  between 
one  trilje  of  Englishmen  and  another.  Lastly  came  the  Norman, 
or  rather  French,  element,  which  was  also  gradually  assimilated, 
l)ut  not  till  it  had  coutriltuted  a  most  important  infusion,  though 
still  only  an  infusion,  into  our  instituliuiiH  and  our  language. 
Thus,  besides  the  kindral  Danes,  wo  have  assimiloted  two  wholly 
foreign  elements,  British  and  French,  what  our  forefathers  called 
Bret-WeUh  and  Gal-]Vci^K  But  these  elements  arc  not  coequal 
with  the  original  sultstancc  of  the  nation.  In  all  these  cascs^  the 
foreign  element  was  simply  incorporated  and  assimilated  into  the 
existing  Low-Dutch  stock.  The  small  Welsh  clement,  the  large 
Danish  and  French  elementfl,  were  alisorbcd  in  the  predominant 
English  mass.  The  Brit^m  and  the  Norman  gradually  Inxranie 
Kuglishmeu.  The  kindred  Dime  of  course  Itecante  mi  Englbbmon 
with  far  greater  ease.  All  ndopte<l  the  English  nnmc  ;  all  ado|itcd, 
while  to  sumo  extent  they  nuKliHed,  the  English  tongue.  If  we 
codSqc  the  name  "  English "  to  the  men.  the  speech,  the  laws,  of 
the  time  after  the  last  aasimilation  hiul  hiYomc  complete,  if  wc  talk 
()f  "Saxons'*  as  only  one  coei|ual  element  among  oihcrH,  we  com- 
pletely misrepresent  the  true  history  of  our  nation  and  our  language. 
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Such  a  wuy  of  speaking  cuts  us  off  from  our  connexion  with  our 
forcfftthcru  ;  it  wipoa  out  the  fact  that  we  are  the  same  ixjopio  who 
came  to  this  island  fourteen  hundred  years  hack,  and  not  another 
people  Wc  Imve  uheorbed  some  very  important  cIcmcntB  from 
various  quarters,  but  our  true  substance  is  still  the  mme.  We  are 
like  a  Roman  getia,  some  of  whose  members,  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  adoption,  were  not  Fabii  or  Comolii  by  actual  blood,  but  which 
nevertheless  was  still  essentially  the  Fabian  or  Cornelian  yoru.  If 
we  allow  ourselves  to  ase^  as  people  constantly  do,  the  words 
"Saxon"  or  "Anglo-Saxon"  as  chronological  terms,  wc  altogether 
wipe  out  the  fact  of  the  continuous  existence  of  our  nation.  People 
talk  of  "Saxons"  and  "Anglo-Saxons"  as  of  races  past  and  gone. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  orchitectural  disquieitious,  they  seem  to 
fancy  that  all  the  ** Saxons"  lived  at  one  time,  fot^etting  that 
Haruld  is  removed  from  Hciigeet  by  as  many  years  as  Charles  the 
First  is  remove<l  from  Harold-  A  man,  a  word,  a  book,  a  building, 
earlier  than  1066  Is  called  "Saxon  j"  whether  the  same  man,  wonl, 
book,  or  building,  after  1066  is  "  Norman,"  I  have  never  been  able 
to  fiml  out.  Waltbeof,  bom  before  io66,  was  of  w>un»e  a  "  Saxon  ;" 
what  were  the  children  whom  he  begot  and  the  buildings  which  he 
built  after  1066 1  This  chronological  use  of  the  word  "Soxon" 
implicfl  one  of  two  alternatives  ;  cither  the  "  Saxons  "  were  exter- 
minated by  the  Normans,  or  else  the  "  Saxons "  turned  into 
Normans.  Pe^iple  talk  of  "the  Saxon  Period"  and  "the  Norman 
Pei-iod,"  as  if  they  followed  one  another  like  the  periotls  of  geology, 
or  like  Hesiod's  races  of  men.  The  "Norman  Period"  is  a  phrase 
which  may  be  admitted  to  express  a  time  when  Norman  influences 
were  politically  predominant.  We  miiy  speak  of  a  Norman  period, 
AS  we  may  speak  of  an  Angevin  period  or  an  Hannovcrinn  period. 
But,  if  wc  ore  to  talk  of  a  "Saxon  period"  at  all,  it  is  a  period 
which  began  in  449  and  which  has  not  ended  in  1869. 

The  most  grotesque  instance  of  this  conftiscd  sort  of  nomenclature 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  technical  language  of  unscientific  pliilologcrs. 
The  gradual  result  of  the  Norman  Conquest  on  the  English  language 
was  twofold.  The  Englieh  language,  like  other  languages,  PS[>ecially 
other  Low-Dutch  Innguages,  wa«,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
already  begimiing  to  lose,  in  jxtpular  speet^h  at  least,  the  fulnejia 
and  purity  of  its  ancient  inflexions.  This  process  the  Norman 
Conquest  hastened  and  rendei*ed  more  complete.     It  also  iittro- 
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duced  a  great  number  of  forcigu  words  into  the  language,  many 
vt  which  suppUuted  nntlve  wunls.  The  result  of  these  two  pro- 
oenes  is  ihut  the  EngHsh  of  a  thousand  years  back,  like  the 
Scandinaviau  or  the  High-Dutdi  of  a  thousand  years  back,  is  now 
unintelligible  except  to  those  who  specially  study  it.  But  tbe 
English  language  has  never  either  diangcd  ita  niunc  or  lost  its 
conlinuity.  In  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  philologer,  it  is  the  same 
English  language  throughout  all  its  modificationa.  But  by  nn* 
scientific  philolof^crs,  the  language,  from  some  utterly  mysterioua 
cause,  is  not  called  Knglish  until  the  two  proceases  of  which  I 
apeak  are  accomplished.  Before  those  processes  begin,  it  is  **  Saxon" 
or  "  Anglo-Saxon  ; "  while  they  are  going  on,  it  is  "  Semi-Saxon*' 
— a  name  perhaps  the  moat  absurd  to  be  found  in  the  nomenclature 
of  any  human  study.  It  is  manifest  that>  with  such  a  nomen- 
clature us  this,  the  true  history  of  the  English  language  and  ita 
relation  to  other  Teutonic  languages  never  can  be  understood. 

One  word  as  to  the  name  "Anglo-Saxon."  I  have  shown  that 
it  is  a  real  ancient  name,  used,  though  very  rarely,  in  Eugliah 
documents,  and  somewhat  more  communly  in  Lntin  ones.  But  it 
was  always  a  mere  formal  description  ;  it  never  became  the  familiar 
name  of  the  nation.  The  miuiuiug  of  the  word  also  is  commonly 
completely  misconceived.  In  modem  use  "Anglo-"  is  a  prefix 
which  is  used  very  liberally,  and  which  is  certainly  used  in  more 
tluin  one  meaning.  We  have  heard  of  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  "  Auglo- 
Normans,"  "Anglo-Americans,**  "Anglo-Indiana,"  " Anglo-Catho- 
lies."  I  cjinnot  presume  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  in 
the  last  formation  ;  but  1  conceive  '*  Anglu-Normaua"  to  mean 
Normans  settled  in  England,  and  "Anglo-Americans'^  to  mean 
Englishmen  settled  in  America.  By  "Anglo-Saxons,"  I  conceive, 
in  the  vulgar  use  of  the  word,  is  meant  Saxons  who  settled  in 
Englikud  {meaning  of  course  in  Britain),  as  opposed  to  the  OM- 
Saxons  who  stayed  in  (Jenuany.  It  is  as  when  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don (M.  U.  B.  708  C)  inuceurutely  talks  of  an  "odventus  Saxonum 
in  Angliam/'  while  the  aceurute  Beeda  (Hist.  Eecl.  L  23)  talks  of 
the  "  adventus  Anglorum  in  Brittsniam."  But  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "  Anglo-Saxon''  as  uaetl  by  Asser,  Florence, 
and  King  yEtlielstan.  "King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  as  a  title  of 
^thelstan  or  Eadred,  meant  simply  *•  King  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,"  a  way  of  describing  him  which  wae  clearly  more  correct. 
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though  far  l(^s  usual,  than  the  oommou  style  of  "  Rex  Anglornm." 
In  the  ancient  Coronation  Service  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  45  ;  Selden's 
Titles  of  Hounur,  1 16),  in  the  same  prayer  we  twice  reacl  "  Anglo- 
rum  vel  (  =  et)  Saxonuni,"  oucc  "  Aii(^Io-8flxonu!n."  The  Utter 
form  is  clearly  a  mere  abhreviation,  perliaps  a  mere  clerical  error. 
That,  under  a  purely  Sflxon  djTiaflty,  the  title  of  "  Rex  Anglorum  " 
became  regular  and  universal,  that  "lUx  Saxonum"  died  com- 
pletely out,  that  "Rex  Anglo-Saxonum"  was  always  comparatively 
rare,  is  the  most  overwhelming  proof  that  "  English"  was  the  rt-al 
and  only  recognized  name  of  the  united  nation,  "Anglo-Saxon" 
then,  in  certain  positions,  is  a  perfectly  correct  description.  But 
it  is  dangerous  to  use  it,  because  it  is  bo  extremely  liable  to  mw- 
constructiou.  Again,  its  currect  use  is  so  very  narrow  that  the 
term  becomes  almost  useless.  It  is  quite  correct  to  call  yKthelsUin 
"  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons."  but  to  call  this  or  that  subject  of 
i1i)tlielstan  "an  Anglo-Saxon"  is  simply  nonsense.  As  a  cltrono- 
logical  term  "Anglo-Saxon"  is  equally  objectionable  with  •*Sftxou." 
The  "  Anglo-Saxon  period  "  so  far  as  there  ever  was  one,  is  going 
on  t;tilt. 

I  speak  therefore  of  our  forefathers,  not  fts  "Saxons"  or  even 
as  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  but  as  they  spoke  of  themselves,  us  English- 
men — "  Angli,"  "  Engle,"  "  Angcl-cyn."  1  call  their  lungtuige^ 
not  "  Saxon"  or  even  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  but,  as  ^Ifrvd  called  it, 
"  English."  I  thus  at  once  keep  to  the  custom  of  the  time  of 
which  1  speak,  and  I  also  avoid  the  misconception  and  confusion 
which  are  inherent  in  any  uiherway  uf  speakiog.  But  the  different 
fomiti  which  names  have  assumed  in  later  times  allow  us  to  make 
an  useful  distinction  between  the  two  uses  of  the  same  word.  In 
Latin  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  single  word  "Auglus"  to  ex- 
press both  tliti  whole  nation  and  one  particular  [)art  of  it.  But 
we  can  now  sjieak  of  the  whole  nation  as  "  English,"  while  wc  can 
^>eak  of  the  tribe  from  which  the  nation  borrowed  its  name  as 
"Anglian."  When  I  wish  pointedly  to  distinguish  the  men,  the 
language,  or  the  institutions  of  the  time  before  1066  from  thoeo  of 
any  time  after  1066,  I  B|>eak  distinctively  of  "  Old-English,"  as  our 
kinsmen  speak  of  "  Alt-DeutMch." 

I  now  leave  the  subject  with  a  reference  to  the  gulden  words  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgravc,  England  autl  Normandy,  iii.  630-2. 
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NOTE  B.  pp.  97,  t3a. 

The  Bretwaldadom  am)  the  Iuperul  Titles. 

Tt  18  almost  impossible,  after  the  connexion  tietwcea  them  which 
Sir  Francia  Palgravc  so  camcetly  strove  to  cstabliah,  to  treat  the 
question  of  the  Brctwolihia  apart  from  the  quostion  of  the  Imperial . 
titles  Iwmo  by  the  English  Kings  of  the  tenth  and  eleveutJi 
centuries.  The  unbroken  connexion  between  the  two  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  his  theory.  And  in  discussing  the  matter  we 
muat  never  forget  that  it  ia  to  Sir  Francis  ralgrave,  more  tbau 
to  any  other  scholar,  that  we  owe  the  assertion  of  the  great  truth, 
without  which  all  mediwval  hiatory  is  an  insoluble  puzzle,  that  the 
liomon  Empire  did  not  come  to  on  end  iu  tho  year  476,  but  that 
the  Empire  and  Imperial  ideaa  coutinued  to  be  the  very  life  of 
European  politics  for  agos  after.  On  tliis  head  I  must  refer  my 
readers  to  Mr.  Brj'ce's  brillittiit  Essay  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
where  the  whole  doctrine  is  drawn  out  with  wonderful  clcamc«a 
and  power.  (See  also  North  British  Review,  February  1865.) 
But  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  as  uBual,  made  too  much  of  his  theory  ; 
his  very  learniug  and  ingenuity  carried  him  away.  The  Imperial 
doctrine  itself,  as  put  forth  by  huu,  was  greatly  e3:agger&te<l,  and, 
connecting  the  Brctwaldadom  with  the  later  Imperial  etyle,  he 
was  disposed  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Bretwaldadoro^ 
Mr.  Kemble,  on  the  other  huud,  is  e<pial1y  disposed  to  moke  fts 
little  as  possible  of  the  Bretwalihulom,  and  I  must  say  that  he  slors 
over  the  ipiCMtiun  of  the  Imperial  titles  in  a  strange  way.  In  buth 
parts  of  the  controvei*sy,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  may  have  given  a 
wrung  explanation,  hut  he  has  at  least  given  a  very  elaborate  and 
ingenious  explanation.  Mr  Kemble  leaves  pasaagca  which  must 
have  some  meaning  without  any  explanation  at  all.  For  my  own 
part,  I  cannot  help  adding  that  years  ago,  when  I  first  begun  tlieae 
studies,  I  was  altogether  carried  sway  by  the  fascination  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgiuvc's  tlieoriea.  I  boou  saw  their  exaggerated  cha- 
racter, and  how  utterly  unfounded  a  great  part  of  them  were.  I 
waa  thus  led  to  go  too  far  the  other  way,  and  altogether  to  cast 
aside  the  uotioD  of  any  Im|>onal  sovereignty  iu  our  Kings.  Later 
thought   and  study  has   at  lost  brought  me  to  an  intermediate 
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piMition,  for  whieli  I  trust  Rtrangcr  gruunds  will  be  found  tlmii 
for  cither  of  tht'  extremes. 

The  tmiue  Bretwuicla  ctimea  from  the  well-kiiowii  passAgo  iu  the 
Cliroiiicloa  uuiler  the  year  827,  where  it  h  fouud  only  in  the 
Wincliester  version,  all  the  others  having  diflcrent  qiellitigs, 
BrytenttHtlila,  BreUmenuxald^,  £ryfenwialda,  Brt/tetnixafil.  The 
only  other  place  that  I  know  where  any  uf  these  fumis  ur 
anything  ]ikc  them  oecurs  18  iu  a  charter  uf  ^thclstan  in  934, 
in  which  that  King  is  deecrihed  (Cod.  Dipl.  v.  218)  as 
"Ongol-Saxua  Cyning  and  BryttKuwalda  eaUtrJi  ¥y*iM  ujlawUts" 
the  Latin  equivalent  (p.  317)  being  "  Angul-Saxonum  necnon 
et  totiuB  Rritanniffi  Kex,  gmtia  Dei  rcgni  solio  subliinatus."  Mr. 
Kemhle  (ii.  13,  20)  ai^ies  that  tlie  reading  Jiretioallit  la  a  fulsc 
one,  and  that  the  meaning  wieUier,  ntler^  or  Emperor  o/Britftin, 
or  0/  Jiritoii3,  is  altogether  wrong.  He  tokes  the  true  reading 
to  be  BrytenvoeaUlfi,  which  he  derives  from  the  adjective  brytfit^ 
HO  OS  to  mean  wide  nUer,  quoting  the  word  Bri/teiictfning  and 
other  simitar  cognates  as  com]M>und  Torms.  As  a  piece  of  Teutonic 
scholarstiip  Mr  Kemhlo  is  probably  right,  but  I  doubt  whether 
bis  oeirrection  of  the  etlr^nohJgJ'  is  of  much  strictly  histiirical 
importance.  When  the  entry  in  the  Chronicles  was  made,  the  title 
must  have  been  familiar  and  must  have  conveyed  some  meaning, 
and  the  forms  Ihe.hcaltia  and  Bretanemotalda  seem  clearly  to  show 
that  those  who  used  those  forms  meant  them,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  mean  wielder  of  Brilnin.  In  the  cliarter  of  iDthelstun  again, 
though  the  Latin  and  the  Engliuh  du  not  exactly  translate  one 
another,  I  think  it  is  plain  that  Briumiiitv  Bex  was  mennt  to  bo 
the  equivalent  to  Bryktiiwaidci.  1  have  therefore  uo  scruple  in 
keeping  to  the  more  usual  form  and  in  attaching  to  it  the  commonly 
received  meaning.  Less  correct  as  a  matter  of  scholarship,  I  conceive 
it  to  l>e  more  correct  as  a  matter  uf  history. 

But  the  iiassage  in  the  Chronicles,  as  is  well  known,  is  founded  on 
an  equally  well-known  passage  in  Ikcda  (ii.  5).  liroda  there  reckons 
up  Bcvcu  Kings,  A^lle  of  Sussex,  Ceawliu  of  Wesaex,  v9Clhclberht  of 
Kent,  Ilfcdwahl  uf  East-Anglia,  Eadwine,  Oswald  and  Oswiu  uf 
Nurthum1>erlund,  as  Imviug  a  supremacy,  if  not  over  all  BritaiOj  yet 
ftt  least  (jeyond  their  own  immediate  Kiugtioms.  This  sujiremacy  he 
first  calls  Imperium  and  then  DucfU\i9.  The  latter  somewhat  lowly 
form  may  perliaps  be  a  warning  against  attaching  any  exaggerated 
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impnrtanco  to  the  other.  T\w  ChronirleTB  translate  the  "  Imperiuru 
hujii8mo(U  "  of  Timda  by  the  words  "  ^vji  micel  re«."  They  record  Ecg- 
hei'ht'fl  conquest  of  Meroia  anil  nay  "  ho  wws  sc  eahte|>a  cyniii^  se  \>c 
Bretwaldu  wtea."  They  then  give  Bwdo's  list  of  seven,  wliii  Eegborbt 
for  the  eighth.  It  is  of  course  an  obvious  iliffieulty  thut  several  Kings, 
esjiecinlly  of  Mercin,  who  seem  t<»  have  been  at  least  as  powerful  as 
any  of  those  on  the  list,  such  as  Pendn  and  Offa.  nnd  /Ethelbahl,  whom 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  728  D)  speaks  of  as  "  Rex  Kegum," 
are  not  found  on  the  list.  The  writer  of  the  entry,  a  subject  of  G(^* 
berht  or  one  of  hie  successors,  no  doubt  simply  copied  Bioda's  liflt  and 
added  the  name  of  Eegberht,  unn'illiug  perliaps  to  record  the  glories 
of  princes  of  the  rival  Kingdom.  Now  this  objection  quite  upsets  ilie 
old  notion  witfi  winch  Mr.  Kemble  mukes  himself  ho  merry,  of  a  regular 
Federal  monarchy  under  an  elective  Emperor  or  Brotwalda,  nor  do  I 
attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  or  to  define  anything  with 
precision  as  to  the  nature  of  a  supremacy  of  which  we  have  such 
slight  records.  Still  tlie  passages  both  in  Bfeda  and  in  the  Chronicles 
must  have  a  meaning.  They  show  that  those  seven  Kings  did 
exercise  a  supremacy  of  some  kind  beyond  the  litnite  of  their  own 
Kingdoms,  which  supremacy  Ecgberht  was  hehl  to  have  continual 
or  to  Iiave  revived.  Tliis  supremacy  is  equally  a  fact  whether  those 
seven  princes  bore  any  special  title  or  not.  That  the  BretwaMa- 
dom  of  -^thelberht  carrie<l  with  it  some  real  domJiiitm  beyond  Uie 
limita  of  Kent  is  ahown  by  the  ea^  with  which  Augustine  went  and 
held  a  ftynod  in  a  distant  part  of  England  and  a  part  still  heathen. 
(See  Bicda,  ii.  2.)  Tliis  could  hardly  be  exwpt  by  virtue  of  a  safe- 
conduct  from  the  common  Over-lord.  Indeed  Breda's  words  are 
explicit— "  adjutiirio  umis  i5ildilhercti  Regis."  The  supremacy  of 
Ecgbcrht  needs  no  comment,  nnd  Mr.  Kemble  himself  (ii.  19)  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Dncatv/t^  one  of  the  words  used  by 
B(e«1a,  is  used  by  Eogherht  liimself  in  three  clmrtcrfl  (Cod.  Dip!. 
vi.  79,  81,  84),  in  which  Ecgbcrht  dates  the  year  of  his  Ducatnt  ten 
jears  later  tlian  the  beginuinir  of  his  reign  as  King,  exactly  like  the 
years  of  the  Neijnum  and  the  Imperium  of  the  later  Emiwrora. 

I  believe  then  there  was  a  real,  though  not  an  abiding  or  a  very 
well  defined,  supremacy  which  was  often,  perhaps  generally,  held  by 
some  one  of  the  Teutonic  princes  of  Britain  over  as  many  of  his 
neighbours,  Celtic  and  Tcnttmic  alike,  as  he  could  extend  it  over.  I 
believe  that  thia  fact  was  remembered  in  the  days  of  Ecgbcrht  and  of 
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j£theIfitAQ,  and  that  j¥]the1»tBn  |»rub]ibly  looki'd  ou  himself  aa  tbc  suc- 
cessor of  C<}awliu  m  bis  wider  no  leas  than  in  his  narrower  tloiuiuioiL. 
What  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  ia  tliat  Ceawlin  looked  on 
himself  as  the  successor  of  Maximus  and  CaniusiuB.  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave  (i,  398)  really  aeeuis  tu  have  held  that  JE\h  the  Soutb-SaxonT 
the  first  recorded  Brctwalda,  was  culled  to  the  post  of  EmiH;ror  of 
Britain  by  the  choice  of  the  Welsh  princes.  Now  it  is  not  easy  to 
aee  ia  what  ^^lle'a  Brelwaldulum  consisted.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Jutes  of  Kent,  and  the  settlers  who  bad  already  begun  to  Teutonize 
the  east  coast  of  Briuin,  may  have  invested  him  with  some  sort  of 
general  leaderabip  for  the  better  c-arr^-ing  on  of  the  Conquest.  It 
is  possible  that  he  may  have  reduced  to  tribute  some  Welsh  tribes 
wlucb  he  did  not  exterminate,  ami  that  he  may  so  far  have  pre- 
sented A  dim  foreshadowing  of  tbc  glories  of  .1*)thelstan  and  Eadgar. 
But  the  days  of  the  Commendation  had  not  yet  come.  It  is  utterly 
incredible  that  ^Elle  held  any  authonty  over  any  W"eUh  tribe,  save 
such  as  be  won.  and  held  at  the  point  of  the  swonl.  It  ia  utterly 
incredible  that  any  Welsh  Congress  ever  assembled  to  make  bim 
Oiesar,  Auf^fustua,  T}Tant,  Brctwalda^  or  anything  else.  Cnut  and 
William  indeed  were  chosen  Kings  of  the  English  by  electors,  many 
of  whom  must  have  shared  an  unwillingly  in  their  work  as  any 
Welsh  prince  could  have  shared  in  the  work  of  investing  ^lle  with 
an  Imperial  Crown.  But  the  tituea  were  utterly  diiferent ;  Cnut 
and  William  were  not  mere  deBtroyeru  ;  they  took  possession  of  an 
eetabUshed  Kingdom,  aud  it  was  not  their  policy  to  destroy  or  to 
change  one  whit  more  than  was  absolutely  neces-sary  for  their  own 
purposes.  But  yElle,  who  did  to  ^Vuderidu  as  Joebua  bad  done  to 
Jericlio  and  to  Ai,  was  little  likely  indeed  to  receive  an  Imperial 
diadem  at  the  bAnds  of  the  surviving  Gibeonites.  The  dream  of 
a  transmission  of  Imperial  authority  from  the  vanquished  Briton  to 
h'iH  Teutonic  conqueror  seems  to  me  tbc  vainest  uf  all  tlio  dreams 
which  ingenious  men  have  indulged  in. 

What  then  was  the  Bretwnld adorn  ?  As  T  think  we  may  fairly 
as.sert  tliat  the  passages  which  1  have  already  quoted  imply  a  real 
supremacy  of  some  kind,  so,  un  the  other  hand,  we  nmy  he  equally 
sure  tliat  whatever  they  imply  was  something  of  purely  English 
growth,  aometbing  in  no  way  connected  with,  or  derivwl  from,  any 
older  Welsh  or  Human  dominion.  Nothing  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  iEthelberht  imitated  the  coinage  of  Carausius  and  put  a  wt»lf 
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and  twins  on  his  money.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  the 
Teutonic  Btat«B  everywhere,  and  for  the  Saracen  states  too^  to 
imitate  the  coinage  which  supplied  tUem  with  their  most  obvious 
models.  But  on  a  coin  of  Cumusias  the  wolf  and  twins  had  a  most 
speaking  meaning  ;  on  a  coin  of  yEthelberht  they  had  no  meaning 
at  all.  It  may  be  that  Eadwine  assumed  some  ensigiis  of  dignity 
in  imitation  of  Roman  j>omp  ;  the  tiija  may  have  tlie  special 
meaning  attached  to  it,  or  it  may  nut;  Eadwine,  with  the  Roman 
FanllinUB  at  his  elbow,  mijs^t  well  indulj^'  in  a  certain  Imperial  show, 
without  any  necessity  of  tnnlitions  haudcd  oq  frum  Maximua  and 
CantUBiu9.  These  ore,  I  believe,  the  only  attempts  at  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  BretwaIJa<!om  had  a  lioman  origin,  aud  they  prove 
about  as  mnch  aa  King  yElfi-cd'a  notion  (see  hia  Laws,  Thorpe,  i.  58) 
that  the  immemorial  Teutonic  (or  ratlier  Aryan,  see  II.  ix.  6*9)  pruc- 
tice  of  the  tcerffUd  waa  introduced  by  Christian  I^shops  in  imitatiaa 
of  the  mild-hearte<lne88  of  Christ.  The  title  of  Bretwaldo,  or  Bry- 
tenwealda,  as  home  hy  jfltlielstaii,  was  prolwhly  equivalent  to 
Imperator  or  BanUns,  but  if  it  was  used  by  vEIlc  or  C-cawUn, 
I  cannot  think  that  it  had  any  such  meaning  in  their  day. 

It  does  not  however  appear  that  the  supremacy  of  the  early 
Bretwaldas  woa  neceaaarily  cxtendctl  over  the  whole  of  Britain  or 
even  over  the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  kingdoms  in  Britain.  A 
marked  predominance  in  the  island,  a  distinct  superiurifcy  over  other 
states  than  his  own,  seems  to  have  been  enough  to  procure  for  a 
prince  a  place  on  the  list  as  given  by  Bwda  and  the  Chronicler, 
though  there  might  he  other  states  over  whii:h  his  dominion  did  not 
extend.  Tlie  supremacy  of  JFA\c,  and  even  that  of  Ceawlin,  must 
have  been  very  far  from  extending  over  all  Britain.  The  supremacy 
of  ^thelberht  is  expressly  limited  by  B%da  (ii.  5)  to  the  English 
states  south  of  the  Humber  ;  "  Tertius  in  Rcffibus  geutis  Anglorum 
cunctis  auatralihus  eorum  provinciis  (\ute  Humhnc  6urio  et  con* 
tiguis  ci  tcrminis  sequestrantur  a  horealibus,  iviperavit"  Tkia 
excludes  all  the  Celts  and  also  the  Northumhrians.  And  it  is 
worth  notin*,'  that  at  Icafit  this  siimc  extent  of  dominion  is  elsewhere 
(v.  33)  attributed  by  Bunla  to  ^thelhald  of  Alcrcia,  whose  name 
docs  not  appear  on  his  list ;  ''  Has  omnes  provinciie  [all  England 
east  of  Severn  and  Hereford  west  of  it]  ca^er^quc  aastralea  ad  con- 
finium  usque  H}'mbnu  fluminis,  cum  suis  quieque  Kegibns,  Merci- 
orum  Regi  iEdillwldo  subjcctJe  sunt."     On  the  otlicr  hand,  the 
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dominiou  of  Eadwiuu  is  distinctly  said  uut  to  have  takcu  in 
Kent,  and  it  seems  implied  that  it  did  not  take  in  the  Picts  and 
Sootfl ;  "Aeduini  .  .  .  iniijure  putcntia  cunctis  qui  Britt&niam 
incolanl,  Acglortmi  pariter  ct  Brettooum  populis  prft^fuit,  printer 
Cantuariis  tantum."  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  indeed  (ii.  occix.)  attri- 
butes to  Eadwine  a  dominion  over  tlie  Picta  and  Scots.  Tlie  words 
of  Bffida  however  seem  to  me  to  exclude  it ;  I  undei'stond  him  as 
attributing  to  Eadwine  a  dominion  over  the  Britons  only,  that  is  the 
Welsh  (probably  of  Strathclyde),  aa  distin^ishcd  from  the  Piuts  and 
Scots.  And  the  words  which  follow  mij^ht  seem  to  imply  that 
Oswiu  was  the  first  to  extend  the  power  of  Northumberland  beyond 
the  Forth.  After  describing  the  dominion  of  Eadwine  he  adda, 
**Sextu8  Oswald  et  ipse  Nordanhymbronim  rex  Christinnissimua, 
iisdem  finihus  regniim  tcmiit;  scptiniiis  Osuiu  firater  ejus,  y.vjualihua 
I>eue  termiuis  rcgnum  nonnuUo  tempore  cocrcens,  Pictornni  *jaoquc 
at(|ue  Scottorum  gentea,  tpiie  Beptemtrionalcs  Brittania*  fines  tenent, 
maxima  ex  parte  pcrdomuit  ac  tributariaa  feeit."  So  iifterwarda 
{111,34),  "  Osuiu  .  .  .  tpii  geutem  Pictorum  maximd  ex  parto 
regno  Anglnnim  subjecit."  Yet  nlsewhere  (iii.  6)  he  attributea  to 
Oswald  also  a  dominion  over  Picta  and  Scots;  "Denique  onmca 
nationes  ct  provLncias  Brittnuirc,  quic  in  quatuor  linguae,  id  est 
Brettouum,  Pictonuu,  Scottonun,  et  Anglorum,  diriaaa  aunt,  in 
ditionc  accepiL"  It  should  be  remembered  that  tliere  was  a  strange 
family  connexion  between  the  Pictish  ruyul  family  uud  that  of 
Bemicia,  and  the  words  Just  quoted  might  imply  a  voluntary 
acce]>tance  of  Oswald  on  the  i>ai't  of  the  northern  tribes.  The 
peculiarity  of  Ecgberlit's  position  was  that  he  had  received  a  formal 
submission  frtim  all  the  "English  princes  tn  Brit*in,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  do  what  no  other  Brctwaldn  had  done,  to  hand  on  his  power 
to  his  children.  Tliis  dominion  KiKlwartl  and  /Kthclstnn  reeovereil 
and  strengthened  after  the  Danish  invasion,  and  exLonded  it  over 
•Scotland  and  Stratholyde,  Now  l>eginB  the  use  of  the  lm|)eriiJ 
style,  and  I  accordingly  go  on  to  give  aome  examples  of  the  various 
titles  assumed  by  our  Kings  from  ^thclstan  to  Cnut.  One  such  in- 
stance, that  in  which  yEthelstau  uacs  the  title  of  "  Brytenwcalihi,"  I 
have  already  quotod  (see  above^  p.  543).  Among  the  others,  I  select 
such  as  cither  illu»trate  the  tise  of  the  Latin  Imperial  titles,  or 
which  distinctly  claim  a  dominion  Ireytmd  tlic  EngliKh  Kingilom,  or 
which  are  remarkable  on  some  otlier  ground.     I  slmll  abstain  from 
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quoting  those  which  present  nothing  beyond  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  Basileuf,  which  is  almost  as  common  aa  Xex.  Those  which 
are  found  in  charters  marked  by  Mr.  Kemble  with  an  asterisk  I 
mark  with  un  ostonsk  also. 

I.  Ego  jfil^elst&iius  Rex  Anglorum  per  omnipatrautis  dext«mm 
t^tius  Britanisp  rcgni  soUo  sublimatns.    Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  159  ;  of.  t.  193. 

*2.  Quiiito  anno  ex  quo  uobilisaime  gloriosus  Rex  Aoglu-saxoncB 
regalitcr  giibcmabat,  tertioquc  postquam  authenticc  Northanlmtn- 
brorum  Cumbronimque  blandS  mirifici  contbtoris  benevolentiS, 
patrocinando  aceiitrinw  gubernaculum  percepei-at  virgro.  u.  160. 

Ego  j^})elBtau  Rex  ct  rector  totiutf  Britannis  ca^tcrarumque  Deo 
concedente  gnbemator  provinciarum.  ii.  161  ;  cf.  v.  315. 

^3.  Ego  jE^etsfcauus  ipsius  [aUitonauiis  sc.]  muniBceiitia  Baailens 
Anglorum  Bimul  ct  Im^rcUor  Reg^im  et  uatioaum  infra  finee  Brit- 
tannite  commoraiitium.   ii.  164. 

*4.  Ego  .f7?i^e1stanus  diviuae  dtspeuBationis  providentiS  taru  super 
Britannicffi  gentia  quaiu  super  aliamm  nationnm  huic  subditarum 
ifn'pcrium  etcvatus  Itcx.  ii.  167. 

5.  Ego  iE^lftanuH  dorcntia  Brytaniee  monarchic  prsditua  Rex. 
ii.  173. 

6.  Ego  ^^olfiUnus  Rex  moruxrchu^  totiuB  Bryttannise  insulae, 
flante  Domino,  ii.  204. 

7.  Ego  ^l^elstanus  dinnS  mihi  adridcnte  gratis  Rex  Anglorum 
et  CuroffttJus  totius  Brj-ttanniae.  ii.  215. 

8.  Ego  .Jil^elstanus  Angulsaxonum  Rex  non  modicS  infulatfis 
Bubiimatua  dignitate.  v.  187. 

9.  Ego  i!Er55elstan,  Cbristo  conferente  Rex  et  primiceriua  totius 
Albiouis,  regni  fastigium  humili  praeaidens  antmo.  r.  201,  304. 

10.  Ego  ^^etstanuB,  oinnicreantis  disponentc  clementii  Angli- 
genanim  onmiumque  gentium  undiquc  eccus  habitantiDm  Rex. 
V.  214. 

II.  Ego  iCVelstanuf)  .  .  .  favente  snperao  numine  Basileua 
indufitrius  Anglorum  cunctarumque  gentium  in  circuitu  pcraiBteu- 
tium.  V.  239. 

*i2.  Ego  Eadmundiia  dinuS  faveute  gnitiS  Basj-Ieos  Anglorum 
Cfitcranimque  provinciurum  in  circuitu  perBtstentium  primatum 
regalia  regiminis  obtinens.  ii.  3  so. 

13-  Ego  Eadinundns  Rex  Anglorum  necnon  et  Merciomm.  ii,  265. 

14.   Eodraundi   Regis  qui   regimina   rcgnorum    Angulsnxna   et 
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Xor¥hyn)1>ra  Pagfinoruiu  Brettonumqae  septem  axmomm  laterrallo 
regaliter  guberuabat.  ii.  a68. 

15.  Hoc  apperet  procaldubio  in  Rege  Angloroiu  gloriosiasimo 
beato  Dei  opcre  pretio  Eadretlo,  qocm  NorShynibra  PagaDorumque 
oeu  cseterarum  aceptro  provinciarum  IXex  Regum  Omnipotcna  aub- 
limavit,  quiqtie  praefatus  hnperator  semper  Deo  grates  (lignissimas 
largd  manu  nubministral  ii.  293. 

16.  Ego  Eadred  Rex  divinS  gratiS  totiua  Albionia  monarcbas  et 
primiceriufl.  ii.  29^. 

17.  Eadredus  Rex  Anglorum^  gloriost»&imus  rcctorquo  Nor|>an- 
hymbra  et  Paganorum  Iviperator  BrittoQumque  propugoator.  iL 
296. 

18.  En  onomatos  cyrion  doxa.  Al  wisdom  ge  for  Godc  ge  for 
werolde  is  gestaVelad  on  %ecm  liefonlican  goldhorde  almeebtiges 
Godes  per  Jeaum  Christum,  cooperante  gratiS  SpiritOs  Sancti.  He 
hafa^  gcwcoi-^ad  mid  eyncdome  Angulseaxua  Eadrcd  c«/ning  mul 
edsare  lotius  BrUa/nnia  Deo  gratiaa*  for  %em  weoIega%  and  ara% 
gehadade  and  lefwede  %a  ^  mid  rihtc  roagon  geiemiaD.  &c.,  &C.  ii. 

303- 

19.  Ego  Eadredus  Basilcos  Anglomm  hujusque  msutee  barb«rO' 
rum.  ii.  305. 

20.  EgoEadredgratii  Dei  Occidentalium  Saxonnm  Rex.   v.  323. 

31.  Ego  Eadwig  iudustriuB  Auglonim  Rex  cwterarumque  gen- 
tium iu  circuitu  persistentium  gubernator  et  rector,  primo  auno 
Imjmrii  mel  ii.  308  ;  cf.  329,  348. 

22.  Ego  Eadwig  divinl  di8ix>sitione  gentia  AngHgeme  ctdiver- 
aarum  u&tiuiium  industrius  Rex.  iL  316. 

23,  Ego  Kudwig  egregius  Augulsoxouum  Basileus  cieteranimque 
plebium  hinc  iiide  hubitantium.  ii.  31S  ;  cf.  t.  344,  354. 

34.  Ego  Eadwig  totiua  Albiouis  insulfie  illaatriBsimus  arciion$.  iL 
333  ;  cf.  iii.  24. 

35.  Eadwig  niimine  coelcftti  gcutis  Gewissorum,  Orienta^liumque 
necnon  Occidcntalium  ctiam  Aquilonalium  Saxouum  archoos.  u. 
324  ;  cf.  V.  349. 

36.  Eadwi  Rex,  nutu  Dei  Angulsiexna  et  Nor^aubumbrorum 
fmpertUor,  Paganorum  gubematur,  Breotonumque  propugnator.  ii. 

325- 

*37.  Anno  secundo  impeni  Kadwigcs  (ofcius  Albionis  insulse  im- 
p&ratUi*.  ii.  341. 
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28.  Ego  Eadwi  Rex  onniiuni  gentium  buic  insulie  oohserentium 
V.  341. 

39.  Ego  Ea<1wig  uon  solain  AngiU-SaxoDtim  lUsilcus,  Terum 
diam  totius  Albionis  ionilse  gratis  DcJ  sccptro  fungens.  v.  361. 

30.  Ego  Endwig  imjmriaii  Auglo-Saxoiuun  diaJcnrnte  iniulatua. 

V.  379- 

31.  F^o  Eadwig  Rex  Saxommi.  v.  395. 

32.  Ego  Eadgar  Britannia?  Anglonim  monorcXMW-  ii.  374- 
•33.  "Ei^n  Eiulgariis    Anglonim    Iksilcua,   omiuuDique     Kt^guni 

iiisularam  ocean!  quae  Britanniam  circumjacent,  (.'unctanimque 
nationum  qum  infra  cum  inchiduntiir  Imp^atar  et  dominns  .  .  . 
injomtn-hiam  totius  Anglifc  .  .  .  Anglorum  imperio  .  .  .  Ego  Eadgftr 
Baaileus  Anglorum  ct  Impcrator  regnm  geutiuin.    iL  404-6. 

34.  Ic  Eadgdr  cyning  eao  )>urb  his  [Codes]  gife  ufcr  Eiigbi  )>e6de 
Du  up  ariereil,  and  he  liipfS  uu  gowyld  to  mtnum  anwcaldc  8rott&B 
and  CuinbraB  and  eac  awylce  Bryttas  and  eftl  %»t  ¥is  iglanU  Uizn 
on  innan  ha'fd.  iji.  59. 

35.  Tj^o  Eadgar  divinS  allnbescente  gratiS  tutius  Albionis  /in> 
perator  Auijaghtf.  iii.  64. 

•36.  Signura  Ewlgnri  ot  eerenissimi  Anglorum  Imj>eratoriM.  iii. 
109. 

37.  Ego  Eadgar  gmtii  Dei  R«x  Mcrciorum  cteterarurnqne  cir- 
cumquoquc  nationum.  vi  3. 

38.  Ego  Eadgarus  gentis  Anglonim  ct  barlmromm  ntqno  gcnti- 
Hum  Rex  nc  prcednx.  \i.  69. 

*39.  Ego  iE^lred  Dei  gratli  Anglorum  Rex  impmitmu.  iii. 
204. 

•40.  Ego  vE^elreduB  famosus  totius  Brittannicrc  inanlflB  Impcra- 
tor. iii.  251. 

41.  Ego  iG!FelrcduB  totius  Albionia  Dei  pro^idoutiS  Imperaior. 
iii.  390. 

42.  Ego  ^^elred  rex  totius  insulip.  Ego  yEfwlred  rex  et  rector 
nngul  scxuo.  iii.  316,  317. 

43*  Ego  vE^elre<l  geutis  gubeinator  Angligente  totiusquc  iimulde 
coregiilus  Britannicse  et  ovtemrum  insularum  in  drcoitu  adjaoeu- 
tium.  iii.  323. 

44.  Ego  iE^lrctlus  ipsiufl  [t^lsitonantia  Dei]  opitulante  gratia 
Brittftniarum  Rex,  iii.  337. 

*45'   ^'^^  ilil^elraiuK  Anglorum  /ndupertUor. 
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Ic  JEaSelrcd  mid  Godcs  gyfc  AngcI|>e6do  cjTJiag  and  wealdcnd 
cac  o^ra  iglanda  ^  her  ahutun  licgu^,  iii.  348. 

'46.  Ego  gratia  Eummi  Toiuuitis  Angligeutim,  Orcadarum,  occno 
in  gyro  jacentium  THonai-cA^w  jf!¥clredus.  iii.  346. 

*47'  Ego  yE^elredufl  lotiua  Britannia]  Iruluperaior.  iii.  355. 

48.  rnetlicttt  Axtipiata  [i^ilfgifu-Emnm].  iii.  358. 

*49.  ^^Ired  Hex  Anglo-Saxonia*  atque  NorttymbrenBiB  gu- 
beniator  monarchia,  paganorumqao  propugnator,  ac  Brctonum 
cteterarumque  provinciarum /wywrator.  \i.  166. 

50.  ^¥«lredus,  gratii  Dei  Bublimatua  Rex  ct  moTUtrckus  totius 
Albionia.  vL  167. 

51.  Ego  Cnut  totiua  Britannifle  mofiarchus.  vi.  179. 

52.  Ego  ImpercUor  Knuto,  k  Cbristo  Rege  Begum  regimlnis 
Anglici  iu  iusula  potitus.  iv.  I. 

53.  Ego  Kuut  t«11unH  Britoimiw  toiiuti  loi^^uS  Dei  grattd  8ub- 
pet«ate  subtbruuisatus  Rex  ac  rectur.  iv.  7. 

*54.  Ic  Cnut  ^urh  Godes  geve  ^nglelandea  kiuing  and  ealre 
^Sare  egtande  %e  Puerto  licge^  iv.  33. 

55.  Ego  Cnut  Rvx  totius  AlbiouLs  csU'raruinque  gentium  tiiri- 
aiim  ])crsisiontimii  Basileus.  iv.  35. 

^6.  Ego  Cnut,  mis«rieordi^  Dei  Basilcod,  omnia  Britannite  regi- 
men adeptU8.  iv.  45. 


Of  these  forma,  Nos.  to,  1 1,  13  are  usetl  over  and  over  again 
with  various  alight  changes.  Tlie  forma  "totius  Rritaiiniffi"  or 
"Albionis  Rex"  or  "Basileus''  occur  constantly.  They  are  dis- 
tinctly more  common  thun  tlie  simple  "  Anglorum  Rex."  "  An- 
glorum  Basileus**  and  forms  to  the  like  efTcct  are  also  common. 
In  fact  a  charter  which  docs  not  in  one  way  or  the  other  asBcrt 
a  dominion  Iwyond  the  simple  royalty  of  the  English  nation  ia 
rather  the  exception.  On  the  other  hand  wo  now  and  then,  as  in 
Nos.  20,  31,  come  upon  fortuB  wliich  itre  utartUng  from  their  very 
eimptieity.  No,  31,1  Bup{H>se,  belongs  to  tlie  da^'s  when  Eadwig 
was  rcduce<l  to  the  Kingdom  of  Wcssox.  Meanwhile  Eadgar  in  his 
Mercian  clmrter.  No.  37,  seems  to  claim,  what  doubtless  was  the 
cose,  the  external  dominion  of  the  Crown  as  beUingiug  to  hiuisilf 
rather  than  to  his  We8t-8A.\on  brother.  Nos.  13,  14,  15,  17,  26, 
49  are  reroarkuble  for  the  nse  of  the  word  "Angli"  and  "Angul- 
aeaxc"  in  a  sense  excluding  Nurtiiumberland.     In  No.  13  indeed 
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'*  Aiiffli "  excludes  tlic  Merctuna.  It  might  be  almost  rcudered 
"S«xou8."  So  completely  bad  "Anglus"  become  the  natiuaol 
name,  even  in  the  most  purely  Saxou  parts  of  the  country. 

Some  of  these  titles  call  for  some  specml  uotice.  BrytenweaUda  I 
liavc  alrciidy  ttpoken  of.  No.  1 8  ia  rcm&rkAbIc  u  the  only  ooe  in 
whiuh  the  title  of  Camar  occurs  in  nny  shape.  Cn^ere  is  the  regular _ 
Engliah  description  of  the  contincntiil  Emperors,  but  I  know  iiaH 
other  instuncc  of  its  uppltcatiou  to  on  EngUsli  King.  This  solitary 
English  u«c  of  the  word  is  a  rcnuirknble  contrust  to  the  fact  that 
Kalaer  uUogcthcr  diHphiccd  Ki'miff  as  the  title  of  the  Qcrman  sove- 
reign. In  fact  none  of  those  titles  ever  came  into  common  nae,  eTen 
in  liBtiii,  riiticli  less  in  English.  liasileus,  so  common  in  charteri^» 
I  have  seen  only  thrice  auywliere  else  It  oocurn  t\rice  in  Florenoe^J 
once  (97 .'J )  where  Eiulgar  is  cjilled  '* jUiglici  orbis  Basilcus/*  and  agnin 
(i  01 6)  where  Eadric  at  Sherstone  is  made  to  talk  of  *' dominus  Tester 
Eadnmtidus  BfisU&us;"  and  once  in  the  Fameey  nistoiy,  c.  87.  where 
the  writer  speaks  of  "^-Edgari  victoriosi^imi  Anglorum  5tt#<7<t  ninni- 
ficentia  rogalis.*'  Im})erator,  less  rare  than  CiMar,  is  less  usual  tbaa 
BaaUeu4.  Prwdux  in  Ko.  38  reminds  one  of  tho  dueatut  of  Boedal 
and  of  Ecfihprht's  tlinrtoi's  (see  above,  p.  544).  The  oddest  titl«a  of 
all  ai'c  J*rimicenits  and  Curagvhis  or  Coregnlns.  Probably  Cura- 
ffitlicB  means  caretakerj  but  with  the  idea  of  Hex  or  JiegtUus  flooUng 
in  the  mind  of  the  scribe,  which  accounts  for  the  flpelliog  CoregiUus. 
I  am  uncertain  whether  the  words  monarches,  monarchiaj  are  to  be 
reckoned  as  strictly  Imperial.  They  are  so  use<1  by  Dante  in  his 
famous  treatise  "Do  Monarclii^  ;"  but  it  is  clear  that  they  have  no 
such  sfwcial  meaning  in  the  rhetoric  of  Dudo,  and  they  may  have 
been  used  with  equal  vagueness  in  the  kindred  rhetoric  of  our 
charters. 

Tluit  of  these  titles  Cas«re,  Boiileus,  and  Imperator  are  meant  to 
be  Imperial  in  the  strictest  sense  I  have  no  doubt.     If  the  title  of4 
Btmleus  stood  alone,  it  might  pu.^Hibly  be  merely  an  instance  of  the 
prevalent  fondness  for   Greek    titles ;    the  King  might  be  colled 
Jkmieus  only  in  the  aame  vague  way  in  which  his  Ealdorraen  are  < 
called  sairapftt  and  ardionUn.     Yet  even  this  would  be  unlikely  j  ■ 
Mtrapa  and  archon  were  not  cstablishod  titles,  assumed  by  a  single 
potentate  in  a  special  sense,  and  which  the  diphimacy  of  the  ago 
confined  to  thot  potentate.     But  BasUeits  was  simply  Greek  for 
Imjferatot'.     To  lie  addreascd   as  Tinperator  and  Sa«iUsus  by  the 
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unbwsaJora  of  Nikfiphoroe  (Eginliard,  an.  8ia,  "Laudes  oi  dix- 
crunt,  Imperatorem  earn  et  BaBn<-um  apiwllanUw")  ia  reckoned 
among  the  moet  brilliant  trinmphit  of  CharleB  the  Great.  It  was 
the  funnal  acknowleilgement  of  the  claims  of  the  Western  Cieaar  at 
the  hands  of  bis  Eastern  eolleague  or  rival.  So,  later  in  the  ninth 
ccutiiry,  tlie  title  of  Basilcus  boeame  the  subjeet  of  a  curious  diplo- 
matic controversy  between  the  rival  claimants  of  the  dignity  which 
it  denoted,  Basil  of  tlic  New,  and  Lewis  of  the  Old,  Rome,  and  the 
Western  dispntimt  went  very  deep  into  tlie  matter  indeed.  (See 
the  letter  of  Lewis,  "Imperator  Augustus  Romanorum,"  to  Basil) 
"  soque  Imperator  Novse  RomsE?,"  in  the  Chronicle  of  Salerno,  cap. 
93  et  BCfjq. ;  Muratori,  t.  ii.  p.  ii.  p.  243.)  Su  Liudprand  (Legatio, 
c.  2)  complainH  that  the  Nikephoroa  of  his  day  refused  the  title 
to  Otto;  "Ipse  cnim  vr>8  uon  Im^peralorem^  id  est  ^atXia  suit 
lingu&j  sed  oh  indignationem  pnya^  id  est  Re^jem  nostrA  vocabat." 
So  late  as  Juhn  Kinnamoa,  lib.  iv.  pp.  247,  248  (ed.  1652), 
Frederick  Barburossa  is  only  {ti^  'AXa^rai* ;  the  Eastern  Eniperur 
atone  is  ^atnXtCs  and  avroKparap.  That  the  titles  Casere  and 
/tnjteratar  are  strictly  Imjieriul  hanlly  needs  proof;  the  only 
question  is  whether  we  are  to  look  for  a  strictly  lm]>enftl  meaning 
in  every  instance  of  the  use  of  the  noun  imperinm  and  the  verb 

The  use  o{  BasUeua  seems  exclusively  English.  Imperator  (see 
DucAnge,  in  v<»c.)  seems  to  ha\'e  been  used  by  several  Rings  of 
Castile,  on  precisely  the  some  ground  on  which  it  was  used  in 
England,  namely  that  they  were  Emperors,  inde[>4'rident  of  Homo 
or  Byzantitim,  but  holding  an  Imj>oriul  |K)wer  over  princea  within 
their  own  peninsula.  The  West  Prankish  and  French  instances 
which  Ducnnge  quotes  seem  very  doubtful.  Charles  the  Bald,  it 
must  be  remendRTixl,  really  was  Emperor  in  his  lost  years.  Tlic 
oddest  thing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  Henry  the  Fowler  and  Otto  were 
salutoil  Itnperatar  Ly  their  soldiers  in  the  sense  of  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  See  Wldukiud,  1.  39  ;  iii.  49.  Ilonry  was 
"pater  ]>atriie,  rerum  dominus  et  Imperator  ab  exercitu  appel- 
latus ;"  Otto  ^'tnumpho  celebri  Rex  fuctus  glonosus,  ab  exercitu 
pater  patri»5  Inqwratorque  appellatus  est."  (Seep.  X42.)  In  this 
sense  not  only  Cwsar,  but  Cicero  also  was  Emperor. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that,  though  some  of  the  most  distinctly 
Tniperiat  descriptions  arc  found   in  charters  whose  genuineness  is 
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undoubted,  yet  the  proportion  of  them  which  are  fonnd  in  doubtlol 
or  spurious  chartere  is  remarkably  large.  This  circumstance  in  no 
way  t«lls  against  tho  Imperial  theory,  but  rather  in  ita  bvonr.  A 
forger  will  naturally  reproduce  whatever  bo  thinka  mogt  character- 
istic of  the  class  of  documents  which  he  is  imitating ;  bnt,  in  so 
doiug,  he  will  probably  somewhat  orcrdo  matters.  A  for;L!'er.  thus 
attempting  tu  copy  the  style  of  a  charter  of  Eadgar  or  iKthclred, 
pcrlmps  actually  reproducing  a  genuine  charter  from  memory,  would 
naturally  fill  bis  composition  with  the  most  high-sounding  of  all 
the  titles  that  he  had  ever  seen  iu  uuy  genuiue  charter.  The  most 
purely  Imperial  style  would  thus  fiud  Itii  way  into  forgeries  in 
greater  abundunce  thau  into  genuiue  charters.  Still  the  spurious 
documents  are,  in  thiii  way,  evidence  just  as  much  as  the  geuuinc 
oues ;  they  continue  the  tradition  of  the  genuine  ones.  The 
doubtful  and  spurious  charters  liave  therefore  a  certain  value  ; 
their  formulae  are  part  of  the  case,  and  I  have  not  scrupled  to  odd 
them  to  my  list. 


With  regard  to  the  assertion  of  the  Imperial  character  of  Euglisb 
royalty  in  later  times,  it  was  declared  in  Edward  the  Second's  reign 
(1330),  "Quod  Reguum  .Vnglin?  ab  ouuii  Bubjcctiono  Impcriali  sit 
Ul>errimura"  (Selden,  Titles  of  Honour,  p.  21.  b.  i.  0.  a).  And  in 
1416  a  renunciation  of  all  supremacy  was  required  froraSigismniid, 
King  of  the  Romans,  before  he  was  allowed  to  land  in  Kuglund 
(sec  Selden,  u.  s. ;  Lingord,  iii.  505  ;  Biyce,  307.  But  the  account 
in  Redman,  p.  49,  and  Elmham,  Liber  Mctr.  p.  133,  is  much  leas 
explicit).  In  Henry  tbo  Eighth's  time  the  words  "Empire"  and 
"Imperial  Crown"  are  constantly  used  in  a  way  which  cannot  fiul 
to  he  of  set  puqwse.  The  Statute  of  Appeals  of  1537,  in  renouncing 
all  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  clutbed  tbe  renun- 
ciation in  words  whose  force  can  hardly  be  misunderstood,  and 
whicb  eeora  designed  expressly  to  exclude  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Csesar  as  well.  The  emplmtic  words  run  thus  ;  "  Wliercas 
by  diverH  and  sundry  old  authentic  histories  and  dironicles,  it  is 
manifestly  declared  and  expressed  that  this  realm  of  Englanil  w  on 
SfT^re,  and  so  hath  been  accepted  in  Che  world  ;  goveriicti  by  one 
supreme  head  and  King,  having  tho  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  th« 
Imperial  Cfoicn  of  the  same  ....  without  restraint,  or  provocation 
to  any  foreigii  priitce  or  potentate  0/  the  world.*'    So  again,  "to 
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beep  it  from  the  annoyance  aa  welt  of  the  S^e  of  Rome  aa  from 
the  authority  of  otjier  foreign  potentaUs  attempting  the  dimiuution 
or  \-iulAtion  tbereof"  (Selden,  p.  i8 ;  Fronde,  Hist.  Eng.  i.  410- 
412).  In  AQ  Irish  Act  of  the  same  reign  a  further  Btcp  ia  taken, 
and  tlie  King  is  distinctly  spoken  of  as  Emperor.  Aa  Selden  (u.  s.) 
puts  it,  "The  Crown  of  England  in  other  Parliamenta  of  later 
times  is  titled  the  Imperial  Crown  ;  the  Kings  of  England  being 
also  in  the  express  words  of  an  Irish  Parliament  titled  Kin^s  and 
Empcrours  of  the  Realm  of  En<}tand  and  of  Uie  Laml  of  Ircfaiul, 
and  thut  Ireforu  the  title  of  Lord  uf  Ireland  was  allied  with  King." 
As  for  Elizabeth,  at  her  C'orouatiou  her  herald  formally  proclaimed 
her  as  "  moat  worthy  Emjiretjs  from  the  Orawle  I.sles  to  the  Moun- 
tains Pyrenee."'  See  Strickland's  Life  of  Elizabeth,  p.  166,  where 
a  very  strange  interpretation  is  put  on  the  words.  "  The  Mountains 
Pyrenee"  are  Elizabeth's  own  flourish,  but  the  "Orcadc  Isles" 
might  seem  to  come  out  of  a  charter  of  iEthelred  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iiL  346);  *^  Angligenum,  Orcadarum  necne  in  gyro  jaccntinm 
Monarcbua."  So  iu  1559,  in  the  debate  on  restoring  to  the  Crown 
the  <'cclesiu3tical  jurisdiction  aurremlered  under  Mary,  those  who 
opposed  Elizabeth's  sjiiritual  claims  still  pninte<lly  admitted  her 
Imperial  position  in  temporal  matters.  Archbishop  Ifcnth  BayK, 
"  She  Ijcing  our  Sovereign  Loixl  and  Lady,  our  King  and  Queen,  our 
Emperor  and  Empress,  other  Kings  and  Princes  of  duty  ought  to 
pay  tribute  unto  her,  she  heing  free  from  them  all "  (Strypc'a  Annals, 
I.  Ap[)end.  No.  6).  And  iu  the  first  English  translation  of  Cam- 
den's Britannia  (London,  1625),  the  title  of  the  book  is  given  os 
"  The  true  and  lioyall  history  of  the  famous  Empresse  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  England." 

Lastly,  n  pumphlet  was  puljlisUnl  in  1706,  when  ilie  Union  with 
Scotland  was  under  debate,  headed,  "  The  Queen  ou  Empress,  nnd 
her  three  Kingdoms  an  Empire,"  proposing  a  curious  scheme  for  a 
Britbh  Empire,  with  subt)rdtuatti  KingR,  Princes,  and  a  Patriarch 
of  Lontlon.  It  is  of  course  an  imitation  of  tbc  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  but  the  writer  refei^  once  or  twice  to  the  days  of  Eudgar 
for  precedents. 


The  Impennl  position  of  the  English  King  seemed  naturally  (see 
p,  133)  to  cttiTy  with  it  the  Pa])al  |>ofiition  of  the  Englisb  Primate. 
Britain  is  another  world,  u  world  beyond  the  sea.     An  another 
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world  it  is  entitled  to  its  own  Cawir,  "mundi  dominus"  within  hia 
own  four  boas,  and  no  less  to  ito  own  PuiitifT.  As  Florenoo  (see 
ftlwve,  p.  552)  calls  Eadgar  "Anglici  orbis  Basileua"  erideatly  in 
tbJB  sense,  so  Pope  Urlmn  (Eadmcr,  Vit.  Aug.  il.  c  4)  salutes 
Aoaelm  with  on  luialogoua  title,  as  "  comparcm  vel  ut  alteriua  orhis 
ApontoHcus  et  Patriarcham  jure  voneranduro/'  or  as  William  of 
Mulmesbury  (Oest.  Pont.  np.  Scriptt.  p.  Bed.  127)  pnt«  it  atill 
more  aixougly,  "Includaoius  hunc  in  orbe  nostro,  quasi  tiUeriua 
orbis  Papam"  The  same  idea,  one  degree  less  strongly  expre«8ed, 
is  foiiiid  in  William  of  Juniieges'  (vi.  9)  descriptiou  of  Laniranc  as 
"genthim  transniarinarum  summos  Poutifex."  This  of  coane 
connectH  itself  with  tlie  not  uncommon  description  of  England  and 
the  English  King  as  "partes  trunsmariwe,"  '*  Rex  trausiuariuus,"  dca 
See  for  instance  Flodoartl,  A.  945. 


I  have  thus,  I  trast,  brought  together  quite  evidence  enough  to 
show  what  was  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Imperial  style  wliicb 
was  anciently  adopted  by  our  Kings,  and  distinct  traces  of  which 
ntUl  survive  in  more  than  one  familiar  expression  to  this  day.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  other  scholars,  in  their  several  lines  of  study,  must 
often  light  on  other  passages  bearing  on  tlie  Bubject.  I  will  wind 
up  with  one  more,  not  the  least  remaHcable  of  the  number,  tluit  in 
which  Abbot  Baldric,  the  poetical  piuiegjTist  of  the  great  men  of 
his  day,  describes  (Duchesne,  Rer.  Fruuc.  Scriptt.  iv.  257)  the 
William  as  one 

"Qui  Dux  Nonniuuiiap  qui  Cesv  pnefuit  Anglu,* 


NOTE  C.  p.  30. 

The  Early  Relations  betweex  England  aitd  th» 
Continent. 

Tur  notices  of  Britain  between  the  time  of  the  English  Couqu€ 
and  the  cfmversion  of  the  English  to  Christianity  are  indeed  few  au4^j 
far  between  They  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  an  episode  of  Prokopic^^H 
(Boll.  Goth.  iv.  20),  from  which  I  have  mnde  two  qnotations  in  tb^^l 
text  (pp.  21,  30).     That  the  Bnttia  of  Prokopios  is  Britain,  and 
not,  as  Dr.  Latham  (Diet.  Oeog.  art.   Britannicfle  lusulse)  fancies. 
Heligoland,  Rugcu,  or  some  other  island,  I  have  no  kind  of  doubt, 
and  Mr.  Kt-niblc  seems  not  to  have  entertained  any.     The  difficulty 
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is  what  his  Brettania  is.  It  strikes  me  that  he  had  heard  hoth  of 
the  continental  and  the  insular  Britannia,  and  that  he  fancied 
them  to  be  two  islands.  His  Brittia  therefore  is  Britain  and  hia 
Brettania  is  Britanny.  Allowing  for  the  primary  error  of  fancying 
Britanny  to  be  an  island,  his  geographical  description  in  really  not 
so  monstrous  as  might  be  thougbt.  His  well-known  story  about 
the  souls  of  the  dead  being  ferried  over  to  Brittia,  and  his  confused 
and  marvcUaus  account  of  the  Roman  wall,  show  how  strange  and 
mysterious  a  land  Britain  had  already  become.  But  the  two 
passages  which  I  have  quoted  arc  diniinct  and  intelligible.  For 
an  island  inhabited  by  Angles,  Frisians,  and  Britons  we  need  not 
go  fur  afield. 

Prokopioa  tella  us  nothing  of  the  proeess  by  which  these  tliree 
nations  came  into  the  island.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one 
foreign  notice  of  the  English  Conquest,  which  is  however  probably 
contemporary  with  one  stage  or  another  of  it.  This  is  in  the  Cho- 
uicon  Imperiale  of  Prosper  (see  Diet.  Biog.  and  Potthast's  Wegwciser 
in  Prosper),  written  either  in  the  fifth  or  in  the  sixth  century.  Here 
we  have  two  entries  (Duchfisne,  fier.  Franc.  Scriptt  L  198,  199; 
M.  H.  B.  Ixxxil);  the  former  saying  that  "hSc  tcmpcstate  [the 
time  of  Conatiuitine  the  Tyrnut,  407-411  ;  cf.  Zminios,  vi.  5],  pree 
valitudinc  Roraanorum,  vires  funditus  attonuatie  Britannia."  The 
other  sa}*s  that,  some  time  before  the  tU-ath  of  Ai-tius  in  454, 
"BritannicD  usque  ad  hoc  tempus  \'ariis  cladibus  eventibusque  la- 
cerotffi,  in  ditioucm  f^axnnum  redigiintur."  I  am  not  sure  however 
that  Prokopios  has  not  a  dark  and  confused  allusion  to  the  Armo- 
ricon  migration  when  he  s[>eak8  of  viist  numlwrs  of  people  coming 
from  Britain  to  settle  in  the  land  of  the  Franks,  on  the  strength  of 
which  it  was  that  the  Frankish  Kings  claimed  the  dominion  of  the 
island  (Totravnj  17  riivHt  tSip  i$»Siv  naXvopSptmui  fftaofrroA  ofcra  firrt  avA 
irov  froi  KaT&  ttoWqvs  iv6iv^  iitTtUfKTTtjft4voi  ^vv  yvrat^i  icai  jrai(T\i'  *s 
^payyovs  y(U)pmi(TiP.  ol  di  avrovr  ivouci^awriv  it  y^c  r^r  aifurtftat  r^v 
tptjftoripaM  lioKovaay  r&ai,  cat  air  avrov  r^v  1*790*'  irpotnoui<rSai  <ftaauf)^ 
In  an  earlier  passage  Prukopius  mokes  Bch'sarios  (ii.  6)  make  the 
Goths  the  offer  of  Bretaania  as  on  island  much  larger  than  Sicily. 
This  is  evidently  in  mockery,  and  seems  to  imply  that  both  Britain 
and  Britanny  were  looked  on  as  lands  which  had  quite  passed  out 
of  all  practical  reckoning  on  the  jiart  of  the  Eanpire. 

Prokopiue  goes  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  to  tell  a  long  story, 
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which  U  discuesod  by  Mr.  Kcmhic  (Saxons  in  England,  i.  aj),  of 
an  English  princess  {irapfiipov  xfipijr,  yivavs  Dpirrfos,  ,  .  .  ^owtp  iUk^t 
/SafftXfc'ff  r/v  t6t4  •AyyfXo)*'  tov  tBvovs),  who  Wft8  bctrothwl  to  Rodiger, 
son  of  the  King  of  the  Vumi.  wlio,  on  his  father's  death,  instead  of 
fulfilling  his  engngcment,  married  his  father's  widow.  She  wtm 
sister  of  Theodheriit,  King  of  the  Fmnks,  who  reigned  from  534  to 
537.  Tlie  tncestnouB  marriage,  which  was  repeated  in  after  dny» 
by  EadUttld  of  Kent  and  /Ethclhiild  of  We8§ox,  is  oxprcfisly  said 
to  have  been  contracted  in  obctlicncc  to  the  dj-ing  commands  of 
Katliger's  father  (of.  Soph.  Trach.  1 199-1207).  by  the  advice  of  bis 
nhjpf  men,  and  in  conformity  with  tlie  custom  of  the  nation  («o- 
Bdirtp  6  irdrpwi  Tjfiiv  (t/iiijcn  vo/ior).  The  English  princess,  howe^'cr, 
gftthers  a  vast  fleet  and  army,  takes  with  her  one  of  her  brothers, 
not  the  King,  an  ita  commander,  sails  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 
lights  a  battle,  defeats  Kadiger,  and  compels  him  to  send  away  his 
step-mother  and  marr}'her.  The  tale,  whicli  is  told  in  great  detail, 
is  doubtless  mythical  in  its  details,  but  we  may,  with  Mr.  Kcmble, 
accept  it  as  pointing  to  the  possibility  of  some  intercourse,  both 
{teaceful  and  wariike,  between  the  insular  and  the  continental  Ten- 
tons.  But  I  cannot  follow  Mr.  Kemblc  when  be  goes  on  (L  25) 
to  build  up,  on  the  expressions  of  a  German  ecclesiastical  writer,  ml 
theory  of  insular  Saxons  aiding  the  Frank  Theodoric  in  a  war  with 
the  Tburingians.  The  author  of  the  Traiislation  of  Saint  Alexander 
(Pertz,  ii.  674)  is  not  speaking  of  any  particular  detachment  of 
Saxons  fi-om  Britain  coming  over  to  GeiTnany  to  take  a  part  in  a 
particubir  war.  By  a  strange  perversion,  this  writer  of  the  ninth 
century  derives  the  continental  Saxons,  as  a  nation,  from  tlic  Engliali 
in  Britain  ;  **  Saxonum  gens,  stent  tradit  nntiqnitas,  ab  Anglis 
Britanniie  incoUs  egressa,  per  Oceanum  navigans  Germimi«  lito- 
ribns  studio  et  necessitate  quierendarum  sedium  appulsa  est."  Od 
this  the  e<litor  remarks,  '*  More  soUto  traditio  res  gestas  invertit, 
it*  ut  Baxones  non  c  Soxonia  BritnDniam.  sed  ex  Britannia  Saxo- 
niam  appulisse  dicantur."  The  legend  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of 
the  legendarj'  origin  of  the  Saxons  given  by  Widukiud,  i.  3-6. 

I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  mention  of  England  in  Gregory  of 
Tours,  except  in  the  two  passages  where  he  records  the  ninrriagc  of 
^thcUicrht  with  the  daughter  of  Chariherht^  He  does  not  use  the 
words  Saxon,  Angle,  or  Britain,  but  he  speaks  of  Kent  as  if  the  name 
were  familiarly  known,    *'('haril>ertus  .  .  .  filiam  liabuit  <{n»  poat 
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in  CttDtioin,  virum  uccipicns,  est  dcducta"  (iv.  26).  So  uf^cnvarda 
(ix.  z6)  he  epeaks  of  "  61iam  unicam  quam  in  Canti^  Regis  cajos- 
dam  filins  mntriuionio  copulavit." 

Coming  down  later  among  continental  writera,  there  is  a  well 
known  pasaage  in  the  Annals  of  Eginlisrd  (A.  7S6)  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  English  Conquest  and  of  the  Amiorionn  migration  as 
ita  consequence.  Charles  leads  his  arm}'  "in  Brittimniam  eisma- 
rinam,'*  and  the  Annalist  goes  on  to  explain ;  "  Nam  quuin  nb 
Anglis  ao  Saxonihiis  Bn'ttannia  insula  fuisset  invasa,  magna  poiB 
incolnnim  ejus  mare  trajicieus  in  uUimis  Oalliae  fiuibus  Vcnetorum 
ct  C-oriosoIitarum  regionea  oocupavit."  There  U  another  mention 
of  the  Armorican  migration  in  Emioldus  Nigetlus,  iii.  1 1  (Pert*, 
iL  490).  Liintpreht  (Lambert),  whoso  command  lies  iu  Britauny,  ia 
tims  described ; 

"  Pncviiltit  bio  finca,  qacm  olim  gtna  inIm!o& 

Trans  niaro  Untre  voIabs  ceporat  iniddus. 
Hie  populus  venions  sopreino  ex  orbo  Britanni, 

Quo8  motlo  Brittones  Fnncica  ItD^a  vooftt. 
Nam  telluric  egemi,  vcmbo  jactatu!)  et  imhri, 

Art'a  capit  prorviui,  aU{ue  tributa  parat. 
Tempore  ncmpo  iHo  boo  rus  quoqiie  Gnlldfl  babchat, 

QuADdo  idem  pupuluB  fluollbui  actaa  adeat." 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  a  certain  amount  of  intercourse 
wa8  kept  up  between  the  Franks  in  Oanl  and  the  Southern  English 
statea,  but  that  to  the  world  in  general  firitain  had  become  an 
uukno\^'n  laud  about  which  any  fubles  might  be  put  forth. 


NOTE  D.    p.  38. 
The  RsLATioya  of  CnABi.Ka  the  Great  wirn  Mercia  axd 

NoBTHtTMBKBLAiro. 

All  the  passages  bearing  on  the  relations  of  Charles  the  Great 
with  Mercia,  Northumberland,  and  Scotland  are  collected  by  Sir 
Fi-ancifl  Palgravc,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  484  ct  ncqq.  The 
cream  of  the  matter  is  contained  in  the  account  given  by  Eginhard, 
A.  808;  "Interea  Rex  Nordanhumbrorum  de  Brittanii  insult, 
nomine  Eardulf,  regno  ct  patriS  pnlsUH,  ad  Impcrat<»rem  dum  a«l- 
huc  Noviomngi  mornretur  venit,  et  patefacto  adventtis  sui  negotio, 
Romam  proficiscitur  Romaque  rediens,  per  legatos  Romani  Pontificis 
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et  domni  ImperatorU  in  regnum  suum  reducitur."  One  uf  ihe 
legates  ivns  "  Aldulfus  diuconus  de  ipsd  Brittunid,  natione  Saxo,'* 
spokeD  of  tu  p.  530.  That  Eardwulf  became  the  num  of  Ohorlca 
there  seems  no  doubt.  Pope  Leo  says  **  vester  Bcmper  Bdelia  ci- 
stitit.*'  The  submission  uf  tbe  Scots  is  also  mentioned  by  EginbArd 
in  the  Life  of  Charles^  e.  i6 ;  "  Sct»torum  quoipie  Roges  sic  habuit 
ad  Buam  voluntatem  per  muniBceDtiam  inclinatos,  ut  eum  numquam 
nliter  niwi  dorntnum,  ecque  gtthditoB  «l  serves  «;iw,  proimuciarent" 
One  would  supjHse  that  the  Scots  both  of  Irehind  and  of  Britain 
arc  included.  This  mention  of  the  Scots  comes  between  the  dealings 
of  Cliarles  witli  Alfuugo  uf  Gallieia  and  thofio  with  Ilaroun  al  iCaabid. 
The  relation  both  of  the  Scot-s  and  of  the  Northumbrians  Ecems  tu 
have  been  a  relation  of  comnieixAation^  a  term  on  which  I  shall 
presently  have  much  to  say.  The  Scots  doing  homage  to  Charles 
on  account  of  his  ^fts  is  not  iinlikc  the  homage  which  we  sbali  find 
done  by  certiiin  French  princes  to  Eadwartl  the  Confessor. 

The  relations  between  Charles  and  Ofhi^  and  their  temporary 
difTerence,  are  aUo  fully  explained  in  the  passages  collected  by  Sir 
Francis  Pulgrave.  There  is  a  long  mythical  account  of  it  in  the 
Vita  Ofl'ie  Secundi,  pp.  1 3  ct  seq^i.  From  thence  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
quotes  the  story  that  Archbishop  Jauberht  had  promised  to  admit 
a  Fraukish  army  into  England  (Vita  Offee,  31}.  This  is  duubilese 
a  good  deal  exaggerated,  but  notice  should  be  taken  of  a  very 
rcmarkflblo  expression  in  tlie  account  pven  in  Cod.  Dipl.  i,  aSi 
of  the  relations  between  Offa's  successor  Cenwulf  and  Archbishop 
Wulfrcd.  It  is  plain  that  a  deep  impression  had  been  made  on  the 
minds  of  Englishmen  by  the  dealings  of  Charles  in  the  mattera  of 
Eurdwulf,  Ealhwine,  and  Janberht ;  *'  Tunc  in  codem  concilio  cam 
nuixiniS.  dtstrictioue  illi  epitmopo  uiaudavJt  quod  umnibua  rebus  qua; 
illius  duminationiu  sunt  ilii$puliatus  debuissot  fieri,  omniquc  de  patriS 
istS  esse  profugna,  et  nunujuain  nee  verbis  domrii  Paptn  nee  CoBsaris 
seu  altcnus  ahcujus  gradu  hue  in  patriam  iterum  recipisae." 
Cenwulf  clearly  held  that  neUlicr  the  Bishop  of  Rome  nor  the 
Emperor  of  liome  cither  had  luiy  jurisdictiun  in  his  realm  of 
Mercia.  The  odd  description  of  OfTa  as  the  Western  and  Charles 
as  the  Eastern  poteut^itc  comes  from  a  verj-  suspicious  source,  namely 
the  Life  of  Otfa,  p.  21;  "Ego  Kan.>lus  Regum  Chri^itiauurum 
Orientalium  poteutissimus,  vos,  O  Offane,  Regum  Occideutiiliuni 
Christianorum  potentissime,  cupio  leetificare,"  &c.  But  the  expression 
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is  eingul&r  enough  to  be  worth  qnoting,  if  only  on  accoant  of  its 
very  singularity,  aa  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  one  can  liardly 
fancy  a  forger  inventing. 

The  influence  uf  Charles  in  English  afTairs  is  strangely  exagge- 
rated in  a  passage  of  John  of  W&llingford  (Gale,  529)  ;  "Rez 
Pipinus  obiit  regui  ejus  anno  xii.  Successitque  Karolm*  filius 
ejus  anno  ah  Incamaiione  Domini  DCCLXIX.  Porro  iate,  sicut  alia 
regna,  sic  et  Angliam  tempore  hujus  Begis  Ofise  eibi  Bubegit." 

The  description  of  Offa  in  the  Chronicle  of  Saint  Wandrille 
(Pertz,  ii.  291)  as  **  Rex  Aiig1oi*uni  alvc  Merciorum  potentiasimua" 
should  be  noticed. 


NOTE  E.   p.  47. 

Tbx  Chuio£b  in  Nouenclatube  pboouced  bt  the 
Danish  Settlement. 


Mb.  Kehble  has  gone  (Saxons  in  England,  i.  77-84)  very 
tninntely  into  the  subject  of  the  old  divisions  of  England,  and 
be  baa  collected  a  great  number  of  naniefl,  some  of  which  can 
be  easily  identified^  while  others  can  only  l)e  guessed  at  and  some 
are  quite  hopeless.  But  it  is  |vlaiu  (see  Kenihle,  i.  78,  79)  that  the 
West-Saxon  names,  Wilsajtaa,  Suniorsietas,  Dornsatas,  arc  all  older 
than  iElfred's  time,  wbile  the  names  of  the  present  Mercian  sbirea 
are  later  than  i£lfrcd,  and  have  supplanted  earlier  names,  as  appears 
from  the  list  of  old  Mercian  shires,  some  of  which  are  quite  nnin- 
telltgible,  at  p.  81.  One  or  two  very  obvious  instances  wUl  be 
enough  for  my  purpose.  Thus  the  principality  of  the  Hwiccas  has 
lonjj  formed  two  whole  sliircs,  Wurcester  and  Gloucester,  and  part 
of  another,  Warwick.  The  Magesietas  seem  to  be  divided  between 
Herefordshire  and  Shropshire.  Lincolnshire  contaiuH  Hcveral  prin- 
cipalities, Gainas,  Lindisfaraa,  Ac,  but  the  traces  of  their  original 
independence  are  not  wholly  lost  even  at  the  present  day. 

In  Weeaex  most  of  the  shires,  Berkshire,  Someraetshire,  Dorset- 
shire, Devonshire,  are  clearly  not  called  from  towns.  Somersetshire 
and  Dorsetshire  have  cognate  towns  in  Somerton  and  Dorchester, 
but  they  ore  merely  cognate  ;  the  ahire  is  not  called  after  the  town. 
But  Hampshire,  the  County  of  S<iuthampton,  is  simply  Namtufucir, 
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from  the  tuwn  of  Hnropton.  Hainpsliire  was  the  first  conquest ; 
no  doubt  it  lind  orl^iialty  no  local  name  like  tlio  other  shires,  bnt 
was  simply  W^'Mmaxnaricf.  or  Wfstmaa-e.  Wlien  therorore  it  he- 
came  a  mere  shire,  it  hul  to  reecivc  a  new  name,  and  was  named 
from  the  town.  It  may  he  asked  why  the  shire  which  contained 
the  oopitnl  wits  Oftllorl  from  the  town  of  Hnmj^ton  and  not  from  the 
royal  city  of  Winchester.  I  can  only  suggest  that  some  prerognlire 
of  the  Crown  or  some  privilege  of  the  citizens  may  hare  kept  the 
capital  more  distant  from  the  body  of  the  s)nre  than  Hampton  WM. 

Wiltshire  is  a  case  intermediate  between  Hanipshii-e  and  Somer- 
setshire. The  WilssetAS  arc  n  tribe,  and  have  their  chief  town  Wilton. 
But  the  form  WiUunacir  shows  that  the  shire  is  immediately  called 
from  tlie  town,  whence  the  t  in  the  modem  fonn  Wiltshire. 

In  Mercia,  on  the  other  baud,  all  the  shires  are  now  cAlIcd  from 
towns  with  one,  perhaps  two  cxeeptimiB.  SItropjtfiire  seems  to  be 
rather  cognate  witli  Shrewsbury  than  directly  derived  from  it,  and 
nlongside  of  Scrohhefib*jrig9cir  the  Sd'ohaa^tas  continue  to  be  be&rd 
of.  Rutland,  at  once  the  smalleHt  and  the  most  modem  of  Mercian 
shircB,  is,  oddly  enough,  the  only  one  wlncli  has  a  distinct  trrri- 
toriftl  nanie^  not  even  cognate  with  that  of  any  town.  KntlnncL  as 
A  diittiiiet  shire,  is  later  than  Dumesflay.  How  it  gitined  that  rank, 
while  the  adjoining  and  larger  district  of  Holland  did  not,  would 
be  an  interesting  question  for  local  antiqunne.s. 

I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  Mercian  shires  were  mapped 
out  afresh  by  Eudward  the  Elder  after  the  reconquest.  With  those 
of  Weasex  there  was  of  course  no  need  to  meddle. 


As  for  the  nomenclature  of  towns  and  villages,  it  would  necm 
that  places  were  more  commonly  named  directly  after  individuals 
in  the  course  of  the  Danish  Conquest  than  they  had  been  by 
the  earlier  English  occupiers.  At  least,  among  the  names  given 
during  the  English  occupation,  those  which  are  formed  from  the 
proper  name  itself  are  ^ss  comninn  than  thijei?  which  are  formed 
from  the  patronymic  ending  in  -i/iff.  Thcfic  Ufit  again  raise  the 
question,  how  far  they  are  called  after  historind  individuals  and 
how  far  they  are  tribc-naraea  called  after  some  mythical  patriarch. 
Tliia  last  ^ncw  will  be  found  discussed  nt  U'n;:tli  by  Kemblc^ 
Saxons  in  Kugloud,  i.  59  and  Appendix  A.  Names  like  Toottfi^, 
Benstn^u,  GiUtn^ham,  give  tlie  tj'pieal  forms.     On  the  other 
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hand  (ae«  Kemble*s  note,  ]>.  60),  it  bIiouM  be  remembered  that  this 
familiar  fomi  i/t^,  being  so  fainiliar,  has  often  swallowctl  up  others ; 
thus  Ethrttrtdi'in,  JCbbrtndnn,  Hutitrt/ttli'in,  forms  of  qnitc  differeiit 
origin,  have  been  corrupted  into  Edui^/ton,  Abi'n^/don,  Iluntijt^don. 
Binrtin^ham  again  has  been  thought  to  be  a  oorruption  of  Bro- 
micham,  but  ^Ir.  Kemble  (i.  457)  admits  it  as  a  genuine  patron^'mic 
from  the  Beormiugas.  Ou  the  uthcr  band,  Qlccsti/i^nbyrig,  a  genuine 
patroujrmic,  has  been  corrupted  into  Gla^tanbury,  and  a  wrong 
derivation  given  to  the  name. 

An  exact  j^rulld  to  tbo  Danish  sjstcm  of  uomcncUiore  is 
supplied  by  a  hiter  and  lesa  known,  though  very  remarkable, 
settlement  of  the  same  kind,  the  Flemish  occupation  of  Pembroke* 
shire  in  the  twelfth  century.  The  villages  in  the  Teutonic  part  of 
that  county  bear  names  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  Lincolushire, 
only  ending  in  the  English  ton  instead  of  the  Danish  b>/.  Such 
are  JohustoUi  Williamston,  Xlerbraudstou,  and  a  crowd  of  others. 


NOTE  F.   p.  53. 

JE^HSLIXKD    AND    ^TUiXPL.CD    OF    MsitCIA. 

The  ChronicleB  speak  of  vEthelred  ns  Kaldornian  of  that  part 
of  Murcia  which  was  retained  by  ^I&ed,  in  886,  when  Loudon 
was  entrusted  to  liis  keeping.  See  also  the  extract  from  Asser  in 
Florence,  where  he  is  dcsenbcd  as  *'  Merciurum  Comes."  He 
married  Alfreds  daughter  ^Kthelflaed,  and  he  appears,  even  iu  the 
older  state  of  things  iu  Mercia,  to  hare  held  a  special  posiUon 
under  Burhred,  as  in  a  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  it  99,  confirmed  by 
"  Burhred  Rex  Mercioruui,"  he  describes  hiniuelf  as  "  ^-ii^lred  Deo 
adjuvant«  Merciurum  Dux,"  a  title  which  suj^evts  tliose  of  *'Frao- 
corum"  and  "Angloruut  Dux."  His  reappointment  by  Wilfred  must 
have  been  one  of  the  King's  first  acts  aft«r  the  peace  with  Outhruui, 
as  we  find  a  charter  of  hts  of  the  ycur  8S0  in  Cod.  Dip),  ii.  107,  in 
which  his  style  runs  thus ;  '*  £go  iE^Ired,  gratid  Dumiui  largifluS 
coucedeute,  Dux  et  patricius  gentis  Morciorum  cum  Uceutia  e^ 
impositioue  manus  jjillfredi  Regis,  una  cum  testimoulu  ct  consensu 
seuioruni  ejusdem  gentis  episcoporuni  vel  priucipum,  pro  redemp- 
tione  auimarum  nostrarum  et  pro  sospitate  necnou  et  atahilitttte 
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regni  Merciurum"  So  in  a  charter  of  883  (Cod.  Dipt  it  1 10), 
wliiob  bcgius  in  Latin  aud  goes  on  in  Eiiglittli,  and  which  even  in 
the  Ku^^lisli  part  comes  nearer  than  uaual  to  the  inflated  style  of 
the  Latin  docunieut« ;  "  Ic  i3*)^lrEed  Ealdonnan  InbyrdeDdre 
Oodcs  gvfe  gcweieg'od  and  geivleuced  mid  sume  dceU  Mercoa  rtce$ 
....  mid  ^Ifredes  cyuiugea  leafe  and  gewitnessc,  and  mid  eaha 
Myrcua  witcna  godcuudra  hada  and  wuruldcundra."  The  words 
"sume  dwle"  seem  to  mark  .£tht'Ired  as  holding  a  smaller  terri* 
torial  jurisdiction  under  /dfred  than  be  bad  held  under  Hurhred, 
and  the  formula  rcmiuda  one  of  Cnut's  style  {Florewoe,  1031); 
"  Rex  totius  Angliffi  et  Deuemaruiie  et  Nurregauonua  et  partiM 
Suaufyrum."  Mcrcia  however  iti  stUI  a  Kingdom,  like  Ireland  up  to 
1801,  anil  /Kthelred  looks  very  like  a  Lonl  Lieutenant  holding  an 
Irish  Parliament,  Hemiug's  Worcester  Cartulary  (93)  records 
another  Mercian  Gem6t  held  by  ^thelred;  "pa  %e  gere  geheon 
J&6e\red  Aldeiinuu  alle  Mercna  Weotau  to  somue  to  Gleaweceastre 
Biscopaa  and  Aldennen  and  all  bis  dugu^e^  and  (wt  dyde  be 
i^Ifredes  cyninges  gewitncsse  aud  leafe." 

Tlie  position  of  ^tbelred  iu  Uercia  ia  thua  described  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  {ii.  125);  "  lUe  [Elfredus]  duo  regua  Merciorum 
et  West-Saxouum  conjunxerit,  Merciorum  nomine  tenus,  qaippe 
commendatum  Duel  Etheredo,  tenens."  Ue  bad  already  said  (ii.  lax)^ 
"Londoniam^  caput  regni  Merciorum  [*' caput  rcgni,  Merciorum  "Ij 
cuidani  jiriniario  Etheredo  in  fidelitutent  suaiii  cuiu  ftlia  Ethelfijedi 
concessit." 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  J*)thelred  and  the  Lady  felt  tbem- 
aelves  more  nearly  on  an  equality  with  their  brother  than  they  bad 
done  with  their  father ;  at  least  in  a  charter  of  901  (Cod.  Dipl. 
ii.  136)  they  seem  to  assume  a  more  royal  style;  "^Ebelred 
^¥[clflfcdque  o]pitubuitc  gratuitd  Dei  gratis  monarchUbrn Merciorum 
tenentes  honorificeque  gubcmantes  et  dcfendentcs."  Aud  it  may 
be  a  sign  of  a  higher  rank  that  TEthelred.  who  in  JBIfrcd's  time  (as 
in  886)  is  called  only  Ealdonnan,  in  Eudward's  reign  is  tivice 
called  "Myrcna  hla/ord"  iu  the  Chronicles.  One  time  ia  in  911, 
when  Ids  death  is  recorded  (thuugh  lie  is  called  "  Ealdorman  "  in 
other  entries  of  the  same  event),  and  again  in  919,  when  his  daughter 
.filfwyn  is  spoken  of.  Florence  too  in  912  calls  him  "  Dux  et  pa- 
triciuB,  dominus  etsubrc^lus  Merciorum;'*  and  again  in  919,  "sub- 
regtilus."     This  last  title  be  alno  gives  him  in  yElfrid's  time  iu  894, 
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but  in  886  lie  is  only  "  Comes."  However  this  miiy  be.  in  another 
charter  of  904  (Cod.  DipL  ii.  148),  granted  to  a  stiburiliuatt*  Ealdor- 
man  if^thelfrith,  the  supremacy  of  Eadward  is  distinctly  recognized  ; 
"  prsedictus  Dux  rogavit  Ea<limanluni  Kegeni  et  i15^1redum  quo- 
que  et  yE^elfladani  qui  tunc  principatuiii  et  poteeUtem  gentia 
Merciorum  sub  prsedicto  Rege  tenuerunt>  omoes  etiam  sematores 
Merciorura." 

As  ^thelrcd  is  "  Myrcna  lilaford,"  so  JEthe\Bttd  always  appears  in 
the  Chronicles  as  "  MjTcua  hlsefiiige,"  and  in  Florence  as  "  Merci- 
orum Domina."  Lady,  I  need  hardly  say,  was  in  Weaaex  the  highest 
female  title,  being  reserved  for  the  King's  wife.  But  in  Mercia,  as 
not  being  affected  by  the  crime  and  punishment  of  Eadburh,  the 
title  of  QuL'cn  seems  to  have  gone  on.  In  the  Chronicles  (888)  we 
read  of  jElfred'a  sigter,  the  widow  of  Burhred,  as  "  ^EBelswi^!  cw^n." 
"  Hla?fdige"  therefore  may  perhaps  have  been  meant  as  a  title  less 
distinctly  royal,  but  in  the  Annales  Cambria  (917)  we  read,  "  iElfled 
Regina  obiit." 

On  the  whole  it  aecras  plain  that  the  position  of  i1i^thclre<I,  and 
still  more  the  position  of  his  widow,  was  something  above  that  of  an 
ordinary  Galdorman.  It  should  be  remembere<]  tliat  he  was  the 
first  Ealdorraan  of  what  had  not  long  before  been  a  mighty 
Kingdom,  and  this  ^ua^t-royal  position  was  a  natural  stage  in 
the  process  of  incorporation. 


KOTE  O.   pp.  57,  118. 

TUS    COIltfKNDATION    OF    934. 

Mt  narrative  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  my  view  of  the  dependence  of  the  Scottish  Crown  on  the 
English  Empire  from  924  to  1328,  are  grounded  on  what  T  believe 
to  be  the  sure  witness  of  ancient  authorities,  read  to  a  great  extent 
under  the  guidance  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  All  notion  of  any 
legai  or  permanent  dependence  such  as  I  assert  is  cast  aside  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Robertflon  in  his  book  entitled  "  Scotland  under  Early 
Kings."  That  book  is  ouc  which,  though  I  hold  many  of  its 
views  to  be  erroneous,  cannot  be  passed  by  without  notice.  It 
is  a  work  of  deep  research  and  ability,  and  Mr.  Robertson  has  the 
advantage  of  an  acquaintance  with  Celtic  litermtui-e  to  which  I  can 
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mnke  no  prct<'nsion9.  And  T  find  with  especial  plcASure  th^U  <»n 
several  points  where  our  tlieories  do  not  clflsh,  Mr.  Roberteon  and 
mjrsclf  have  come  independently  to  th«  satno  conclasiona.  Still 
on  the  points  at  issue  I  confess  that,  after  reading  Mr.  Roherteon's 
ar^menta^  I  remain  of  the  some  opinion  as  I  was  before.  He 
has  thrown  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  on  a  few  details  which  are 
not  ahsolutely  essential,  but  I  think  that  he  has  utterly  failed  to 
upset  those  clear  passages  of  the  Chronicles  on  which  the  belief 
which  T  shaiv  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  mainly  rests.  Unluckily 
the  seheme  of  my  work  does  not  allow  me  to  gr^ipplc  in  detail 
with  all  Mr.  Rolwrtaon's  arguments  as  to  the  earliest  stages  of  the 
question.  But  I  confess  that  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  enter 
minutely  into  them  in  some  uther  Bhape.  The  subject  is  one 
excellently  suited  for  a  monog^ph.  Since  my  first  editioa  was 
published,  I  have  m^'sclf  dealt  with  some  parts  of  it  somewhat 
more  fully  in  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  (June,  1867). 
But  I  feel  that  the  question  is  very  far  from  being  exhausted, 
and  if  T  do  not  find  any  0|>iH>rtunity  fur  a  single  combat  with 
Mr.  RobertRon,  I  trust  tliat  some  other  champion  of  the  rights  of 
Kfldwanl  and  j-EthcUtAn  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  point  which  forms  the  immediate  subject  uf  this  note  is 
the  Commendation  of  Scotland  to  £adward  in  924,  the  most  im- 
portnnt  point  in  the  whole  dispute.  The  choosing  of  Kadward 
as  Father  and  Lord  by  the  King  of  Scots  and  the  whole  i>e<>ple 
of  the  Scots  is,  both  in  the  thirteenth  and  iu  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  primary  fact  from  which  the  English  controversialist 
starts.  William  of  Malmosbury,  or  even  Florence  of  Worcester, 
may  have  blundered  or  exaggerated  about  Eadgar's  triumph  at 
Chester  or  about  any  otiier  point  of  detail,  but,  as  long  as  the 
fact  of  the  great  Commendation  in  admitted,  the  case  of  the  West- 
Saxon  Emperors  of  Britain  stands  firm.  That  Commendation  is 
recorded,  as  clearly  as  words  can  recNud  it,  not  in  a  Iwllad  or  in 
a  Saga,  not  in  the  inflated  rhetoric  of  a  Latin  charter,  but  in 
the  honest  Knglish  of  the  Winchester  Chronicle.  Tliau  its  words 
no  wnnls  can  be  plainer;  "And  hinc  gcccs  |ia  to  Ceedcr  and  to 
Ktafordc  Scotta  cyning  and  call  Scotta  )>cod,  and  Bsgnald  and 
Eadnlfea  rnma  and  ealle  |>a  ^le  on  Nor|ihymbrum,  bugea|>.  a:'g)>er  ge 
Englisce,  ge  Deniscc,  ge  Nurjimen,  ge  u^irc,  and  oac  Strffcletl  Weala 
cyniug,   and   ealle   Stnected   Wea1a<)."     1   add  the   translation  of 
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Florcncti,  who  placi^a  the  event  in  921,  not  hoi;i^ever  as  UoIdiDg  that 
it  adda  anything  to  the  authority  of  the  on^rinal  record  ;  '*  Eo  ttiu- 
pore  Kex  Scottunim  cum  tot4  gente  suS,  Reignoldus  Rex  DHDuruin 
cum  Auglis  Kt  DaniA  Northhymhriatn  iiicolcutibua,  Rex  clium 
Strcatcledwalorum  cuui  suis,  Rcgcm  Kadwardum  Seuiorem  sibi  tn 
patrem  ct  doniitiuiu  clcgcrunt,  fimiuinquc  cum  eo  fo^clus  pepi- 
gerunt."  Now  if  we  are  not  to  believe  a  fact  on  »uch  evidence 
as  this,  there  ia  nothing  in  those  timca  which  we  can  betieve.  It 
is  Strang  tlmt,  in  tlie  obvious  i)lace  fur  treating  of  the  subject, 
in  the  text  of  bis  history  at  vol.  i.  p.  59,  Mr  Robertson  has  not 
a  word  to  say  about  the  matter^  but  posses  over  the  year  924  as 
if  it  were  bare  of  events.  But  in  an  Appendix  (vol.  ii.  p.  394)  he 
discusses  the  matter  at  some  length.  To  the  truth  of  the  fumuus 
record  which  I  have  quoted  at  pp,  57,  118  of  my  own  text  Mr. 
Robertson  makes  several  objections. 

First,  be  alleges  that  the  Nortliunibrian  Danes  did  not  submit 
to  Eadward.  It  is  abnobt  enough  to  answer  that  tbi»  passage  is 
evidence  that  they  did.  If  we  are  not  to  accept  the  distinct 
statements  of  the  ChronicleSj  we  ore  altogether  at  sea  in  the 
Jiistory  of  these  times.  Mr.  Robertson's  reason  for  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  statement  is  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  certain 
passugen  in  other  English  writers — he  might  have  added  in  the 
Chronicles  thcinselves— which  attribute  the  first  annexation  of 
Northumberland  to  /Kthel$tan  in  926.  But  there  ia  nothing 
irreconcileablo  in  the  two  statements.  I  gave  the  explanation  in 
the  text  of  my  first  edition  without  having  beard  of  Mr.  Robert- 
son's objections ;  "  Eadward's  immediate  Kingdom  reached  to  the 
Humbcr,  and  hia  over-lordship  extended  over  the  whole  island" 
(p.  56).  But,  from  926  onwards,  the  object  of  ^tbelstan  and 
hia  suocesBore  was  to  extend,  not  their  over-lordship  but  their  im- 
mcduite  sovereignty,  over  the  whole  of  Northumberland.  "  J£thel- 
Btan  cyuiiig  feug  to  Norbbymbra  rice."  He  became  tlie  inunodlate 
King  of  the  country,  whereas  Eadward  had  Wen  only  Father  and 
Lord  to  its  Kings  and  people.  After  926  Northunibimn  Kings 
were  oflen  set  up,  but,  except  the  Lords  of  Bamborough,  of  whom 
I  eball  bix-ak  in  auotlier  note,  no  Nortlmmbrian  prince  was 
admitted  by  iEtbelbtau  to  vassalage.  Ue  osserted  and  maiutaiued 
an  immediate  dominion  over  the  couutiy.  This  system  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  8ucec«BorB,  except  during  the  momeutai7-  recognition 
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of  Olaf  and  Rvgnald  bj  £«dmaDd  id  943.  T!i«re  ia  therefore 
no  contrftdictioa.  Eftdwsnl  inlnxlaoed  one  Rtate  of  thingi  ia 
NartfcnunberUnd  and  ^ibelstou  intrMiaoed  uiotiier. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Bobertoon  objecta  that  the  ChronideB  repreaeot 
the  Commendation  to  have  been  made  at  Bakewell  in  the  Peak- 
land,  and  that  this  ie  inoonsisteDt  "  ^th  the  words  which  Simeon 
and  Florence  place  in  the  mouih  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore "  in  109a 
(it  fihoald  be  1093),  which  "show  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that 
a^,  no  Scottish  king  had  ercr  met  an  Anglo-Saxon  sorereiga 
except  upon  their  mutual  [«ic]  fronttera."  Now,  if  there  wcv* 
any  real  incunsistency  between  the  two  statements,  the  direct 
statement  of  the  Chronicle  under  the  year  924  is  surely  much 
better  authority  for  the  events  of  the  year  934.  than  an  infermcs 
made  by  Mr  Robertson  from  a  speech  attributed  to  Malcolm  in 
1093.  If  Malcolm's  speech  contradicts  the  facta  of  history,  so 
much  the  worse  fur  Malcolm  and  his  speech.  But  there  is  really 
no  inconsistency  at  all.  The  Chronicle  in  no  way  implies  that 
the  Commendation  was  made  at  Bakewell,  and  Malcolm  in  uo 
way  implies  that  it  was  not  matle  at  Bakewell.  The  Chronicler 
pnts  the  Commendation  of  the  King  of  Scots  and  the  other  princes 
in  the  same  year  as  the  building  uf  the  furtress  uf  Bakewell  ;  he 
may  even  imply  tliat  Eadward's  progress  towards  the  North,  of 
which  the  fortification  of  Bakewell  was  a  part,  had  a  share  in 
bringing  about  the  submiseioii  of  all  these  Northern  Kings,  But 
he  does  not  say  that  auy  of  tliem  came  to  Bakewell  to  make 
the  Commendation.  Malcolm  says  only  tliat  the  Kings  of  Scota 
had  been  used  to  "do  their  duty"  (rectitudinem  facere)  to  the 
Kings  of  the  English  only  on  the  confines  of  their  dominions. 
The  assertion  may  be  true  or  false,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing 
from  asserting  that  no  King  of  Scots  had  ever  met  an  English 
King  anywhere  but  on  the  frontier.  The  first  place  of  meeting 
need  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  was  uauul  169  years 
later.  There  is  in  short  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Commenda- 
tion took  place  at  Bakewell  or  anywhere  else. 

Liuitly,  Mr.  Uubertsou  objects  that  Rsgnald  or  Regenwald, 
who  is  described  as  one  of  the  princes  who  auhraitted  in  934, 
died  in  931.  I  presume  that,  along  with  the  Commendation  of 
Hteguald  in  934,  Mr.  Gobertsuu  sets  aside  his  taking  of  York, 
which  the  Chronicles  place  in  933.     This  is  asking  us  to  give  up 
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A  good  deal  ont  of  deference  to  his  Irish  guides.  But  here  again 
there  ia  no  necessary  inconsiBt«ncy.  Mr.  Robertson  refora  to  the 
Anuata  of  Ulster.  Those  Annate  (Ant.  Celt  Norm.  p.  66)  un- 
doubtedly kill  "Reginald  O'lvar,"  nut  in  931,  but  in  920  j  but 
the  name  was  a  common  one,  and  I  see  no  evidence  that  the  two 
Rttgnalds  need  be  the  same.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  themselrea 
show  that  there  was  another  person  of  the  same  name,  *'  Begiaald 
Mac  B4.-olach,"  living  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  in  917,  and 
it  wouhl  he  worth  irniuiring  whether  any  of  these  Ra-gniiUla — the 
name  is  spelt  in  endless  ways — can  be  identified  with  the  Ra^gnald 
who  figures  at  this  time  in  French  and  Norman  history  (see  p.  163). 
I  will  not  rely  on  the  signatures  of  two  charters  of  930  by 
Regenwald  or  Reinwald  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  168-171),  because  Mr. 
Kemble  marks  them  aa  doubtful.  Anyhow  I  see  no  proof  of 
error  in  our  Chronicles.  There  is  no  real  contradiction  between 
the  English  and  Irish  authorities,  and,  if  there  were,  I  really 
do  not  see  why  the  Englishman  must  needs  go  to  the  wall. 
But  granting  that  Rcegnald's  name  was  wrongly  inserted,  such 
a  mistake  would  not  touch  the  niniu  fact  of  the  Commendation. 
Such  a  fact  as  the  Commendation  of  Scotland  and  Strathclyde 
is  a  tiling  about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  It  is  either 
an  historical  truth  or  a  barefaced  lie.  But  in  mentioning  several 
minor  princes  who  commended  themselves  at  the  same  time,  a 
wrong  name  might  easily  slip  in  without  any  evil  intention. 
Several  Northumbrian  chiefs  commended  themselves ;  Rsgnald 
was  a  famous  Nortlmnihrian  name  ;  a  scribe  might  easily  put 
Rfieguald  instead  of  some  other  name.  The  blunder  would  not 
be  BO  bad  as  when  Thietmar  calls  ^Ifheah  Dunstan  (see  Appendix 
00),  or  as  the  utter  confusion  which  the  Scandinavian  writers 
make  of  the  names  and  order  both  of  English  Kings  and  of 
Norman  Dukea 

I  have  examined  this  qn€«tion  in  full,  because  it  ia  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter.  Other  questions  rained  by  Mr.  Robertson 
I  must  pass  by,  or  reserve  for  some  other  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion. I  hope  that,  from  this  specimen,  he  will  see  that  I  am 
quite  ready  to  do  battle  with  him.  I  certainly  think  that  the 
Commendation  of  934  is  in  no  way  touched  by  Mr,  Robertson's 
objections,  and  I  feol  sure,  from  the  acutcncBS  which  Mr.  Robertson 
displays  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  that  he  would  never  have 
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satisfied  himself  with  such  futile  argumenti  except  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  natioDid  partinlily. 

Another  point,  whicli  I  have  briefly  mentioned  at  pp.  130,  447, 
is  worth  notice.  The  fact  that  the  people,  oa  well  aa  the  King, 
chofle  £ftdwartl  &s  their  Lonl  docs  nut  seem  to  me  to  imply  that 
be  became  Lord  to  each  particular  man.  In  cases  where  the 
relatioQ  was  much  closer  than  between  Scotland  and  Elngtand, 
the  arri^ra  vassal  was  not  the  man  of  the  over-lord.  Thus  John 
of  Joinville,  as  a  vasjuil  of  the  Count  of  Champagne,  refused  to 
do  homage  to  the  King  of  the  French,  because  he  was  not  his  mam. 
When  Henry  the  Second  cxactc<I  an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  vassals 
of  William  the  Lion,  tlie  claim  waa  a  novelty,  and  it  was  given  up 
by  Richard  the  First,  a  rcuunciation  which  has  been  perverted  into 
a  rcmincifltion  of  all  superiority  over  Scotland. 

But  when  wc  reach  the  final  quarrel  between  Edward  the 
First  and  John  of  Balliol,  it  tm-us  ou  a  t|ue8tiou  which  looks  very 
like  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England  to  jurisdiction 
in  internal  Scottish  affairs.  Tliat  ia  to  say,  Edward  the  First, 
as  a  feudal  superior,  received  appeahi  from  the  courts  of  the 
King  of  Scots,  exactly  as  the  Kiug  of  the  French,  Edward's 
own  feudal  superior  for  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaioe,  received  appeals 
from  Edward's  courts  iu  that  Duchy.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  any  such  right  was  coutemplated  in  the  original  Cummenda- 
tioa ;  It  is  a  uotioa  essentially  belonging  to  a  later  lime.  But 
it  was  no  arbitrary  invention  of  Edward  ;  he  did  but  receive 
the  appeals  which  Scottish  suitors  brought  liefore  him  of  their 
own  accord.  The  truth  is  that,  when  the  commendatory  relation 
had,  in  tlic  ideas  of  both  sides,  changed  into  a  strictly  fcuihil  oue.. 
thc  right  of  &i>pcal  would  seem  to  fuUuw  as  a  matter  of  course,! 
and  neither  side  would  stop  to  ask  whether  such  a  right  was  really 
implied  in  the  ancicut  Commendation. 

Lastly,  I  will  Itere  mention  two  cases  in  which  Imperial  titletfi 
are  given  to  an  Euglisb  King,  wHth  distinct  rcfereuec  to  his  supre- 
mac}-  over  Scotland.     The  elder  Robert  Bruce  {Palgravo,  Docu- 
raeniAf  p.   39)  claimed  the  Kingdom  from  Kdwaixl  the  First  aci 
Emjteror.      *'  Sire  Kobert  dc  Brus  ....  pric  a  uostre  Scignur  le 
Rey,  come  sou  sovereyn  Seigneur  e  son  £mpeur.*'     So  when  the 
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question  is  raised  whether  the  coiitroverB^  betweeu  the  camUilates 
for  the  Scottish  Crowu  i^Iioulii  be  judge*!  hy  the  linperiftl  Law  or 
by  any  other,  one  of  the  Prelates  conaultcd  ("  Episcopus  Bihiieusis," 
perhnps  a  Biahop  of  Bybloa  in  jtartibut)  nnsweni  that  the  King 
of  England  inuBt  follow  the  law  of  his  own  realm  because  "he  is 
Eni|>eror  here"  (Riahanger,  Riley,  p.  355).  "Dixit  quod  Duminus 
Rex  secundum  leges  per  quas  judicat  subjectos  suoa  debet  proocdere 
in  casu  isto,  quia  hie  censctur  JmjfertUor" 


NOTE  H.   pp.  6a,  124. 
The  Gbaxt  op  Cukberlaxd. 

NoTHiso  can  be  plainer  than  the  entry  on  tins  head  in  the 
Chronicles  (945),  "Her  Eadmund  cj-niiig  ofor  bcrgodc  eal  Cum- 
braland,  and  hit  let  eal  to  Afatcnlme  Scotta  cyninge  on  fieet  gemd 
JKEt  he  wajre  his  niidwyrlitjt  eeg|»er  go  on  sie  ge  on  lande." 

Florence  simply  tran.^lntes,  except  tliat  a  alight  tinge  of  tlie  later 
feudalism  is  pcrliaps  thrown  in  when  he  cxpresMfs  tl;e  wunl  *'  mid- 
wyrhta"  by  *' fidelis."  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B,  746  C), 
though  bringing  in  some  rather  vague  mutter,  is  more  literal  in  bia 
version  on  this  point ;  *'  Sequent!  vero  anno  totam  Cumlwrland,  quia 
gcutem  pronnciffi  illius  perAdam  ct  legibus  insolitiim  ml  plenum 
domaro  nequibat,  prsedavit  et  contrivit  et  commendavit  earn  Mai- 
eulmo  Kegi  Scotite  hoc  [mcto.  qutwl  in  auxiliu  sibi  foret  temx  et 
mari."  Willinm  of  Malmcsbury  (iL  141)  merely  says,  "  Provincia 
quae  vocatur  Cumberland  Regi  Scoltunim  Malcolmo.  sub  tidelitate 
juri»jurandi  conimcndata."  liogor  of  Wendover  (ii.  398)  adds 
the  two  important  details,  which  lie  could  hardly  liave  invented, 
that  Efulmuud  was  helped  in  his  ex|>editiou  by  Llywclyn  of  Dyfed, 
and  that  the  sons  of  r>unimail  or  Donald  were  blinded ;  **  Eodcm 
anno  rex  Kadmundus,  a^Ijutorio  Loolini  Ht-gis  Dcmetise  fretus^ 
Cumbriam  totam  cunctis  opibus  apoliaWt,  au  duobas  filiia  Dnm- 
mail,  ejuMlem  provinces  Regis,  oculorum  luce  privatis,  regnum 
illud  ^lalcolmo,  Scotorum  Kegi,  de  se  tenendum  concessit,  ut 
aqailonalcs  Anglite  partes  terr^  uariquo  ab  hostium  adventautium 
incursione  tueretur." 

The  Scottish  writers,  aa  I  have  said  in  the  text,  in  no  way  deny 
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the  feet  of  the  grant;  they  are  indeed  rather  inclinetl,  for  obriona 
reaaotis,  to  make  too  much  rather  than  too  little  of  it.  Fordun  (ir.  24) 
ifl  more  explicit  than  any  of  the  English  writers,  and  uses  the  most 
distinctly  feudal  language  ;  "  Provinciani,  ([ua:  vucatur  CumbreUnd, 
Regi  Scotontm  Mulcolnio  Rex  sub  fidelitate  jurifgurandi  commen* 
davit,  hcec  ille.  Postinodura  vero  statim  inter  coa  coneordatum  eat.  6t 
amborum  constUo  decretum,  ut  in  futurum,  pro  Ikido  continuands 
paois  utriuaque  r^ni,  Malcolmi  Regis  proximus  heercs  Indulfosi 
cffiteroninique  Regum  Scotoruui  he^rcdea  qui  pro  tempore  fiierint, 
Edmundo  Regi  suiaque  succesaoribus  Anglis  Regibus  homagium 
pro  CumbriS,  faccrent.  ac  fidelitatis  sncramcntum."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
in  language  which  seems  to  como  from  the  same  source  as  the 
words  of  Henry  of  Iluntingdon,  that  neither  King  was  ever  to 
take  the  Cumbrinns,  "bnrbflram  aquilonig  et  pcrfidam  gentem," 
into  his  direct  favour  or  homage,  a  promise  which  was  afterwards 
broken  on  both  sides. 

The  fact  of  tlie  grant  is  also  a<lniittcd  in  the  book  called  "Ex- 
tracta  ex  Cronicis  Scocie/'  pp.  49,  50,  though  the  compiler  vigor- 
ously asserta  a  former  Scottish  possession  which  was  lost  through 
the  Scottish  defeat  at  Bninanburh.  Of  King  Gregory  (875-892)  we 
read  (p.  46),  "Ilic  etiam  strcuue  totam  subjugavit  lUbemiam  et 
pene  totam  Angtiam."  Of  Coostantinc  (p.  47),  "Hie  rex  xl  annia 
regnavit,  et  quamvis  contra  eum  bellabaut  reges  Anglorum,  Blad- 
wintis  [sic]  et  Alius  puus  nuthus  Adelstanus  successive  regnautea,  et 
contra  Scotos  cum  Danis  pactum  et  pacem  iuierunt,  qui  post  it 
annoB  rumpitur,  et  Angli  a  Scotis  veniam  precantes  iterum  Scotos 
sibi  recondli&runt.  Quo  toto  tempore  Rex  Constantinus  CHimbriam 
et  ceteras  terras  in  Aogli&  possedit,  et  r^ni  sui  anuo  xvi  dcdit 
Kugenio  filio  Dovcnaldi  spemto  auccessori  dimidium  regai  Cumbri 
hcreditarie  possidenduro."  It  is  curious  to  see  the  frame  of  mind 
in  which  he  approaches  the  mention  of  Bninanhurh  j  "Infaustua 
ille  diea  Scotia,  nam  quiequc  domiuia  temjioribus  Orcgorii  et 
hactenuB  conquesta,  uecnon  llv  annis  poascssa,  quidam  scribuat 
Constantinum  Regem  here  l>e]lo  perdidisse." 

So  we  find  it  also  in  Hector  Boece  (218  b),  by  whose  time  the 
story  had  got  further  confused,  and  the  grant,  or  rather  treaty,  is 
now  attributed  to  VEthelstan  instead  of  Kadmund  ;  "Secundum 
legationem  omnibus  coDsentientibna  fa^dus  inter  Anglos  Seotoaque 
Tetenbus  conditionibus  eat  ictum,  hfii!    nnicd   adjectS,  ut   Anglis 
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Northumbrian  Oanico  him  Bungume  pene  rcferto,  cederent ;  Cum- 
bria ac  Vestmaria  Scotia ;  ea  lege,  ut  Scotorum  princeps  (ita  eum 
qui  secundum  Rogem  vit^  functum  Bummum  obituruB  est  ma^s- 
tratum,  uti  eat  siguificatuin  antea,  vocant  nostratcfl)  in  verba 
Anglorum  Regis  eA  pro  regione  juraret."  This  passage  is  worth 
noticing  as  showing  tliat  the  mmlem  use  of  the  woni  Prince  as 
equivaluut  to  iEthcIing  was  coming  iat^  use  in  Boece'a  time,  but 
that  it  still  needed  explanation. 

As  to  the  fact  and  the  nature  of  the  grant  to  Maleolm  there 
can,  I  think,  bo  no  duubt  It  was  probably  the  earliest  instance 
in  Britain  of  a  fief  in  tlic  strictest  sense,  as  opposed  to  a  case  of 
commendation.  But  I  wish  to  keej)  myself  as  clear  as  possible 
from  all  mazes  as  to  the  ever  fluctuating  boundaries  of  Stralh- 
clyde  or  CunibcrlanJ.  On  the  whole  matter,  I  would  refer  to 
Falgrare,  English  Commonwealth,  i.  440  et  seqq. 


NOTE  I.   p.  63. 

Thb  Cession  op  XjOthiak. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Lothian  is  briefly  this.  Was  the 
cession  of  that  part  of  Northumberland  to  the  Scottish  Crown  a 
grant  from  Eadgnr  to  bis  faithful  vassal  Kenneth  1  Or  was  the 
district  wrung  by  Malcolm  from  the  fears  of  Eadwulf  Cutcl,  or 
won  by  force  of  arms  after  the  battle  of  Carbam  in  loiS  ? 

ilr.  Robertson  (Scotland  under  Early  Kings,  i.  96 ;  ii.  390  ct 
Beqq.,  426  et  seqq.),  consistently  with  his  theory,  strongly  adopts 
the  latter  view,  and  maintains  the  former  to  be  a  mere  "fabri- 
cation." To  me  the  question  seems  a  very  difficult  one,  alrout 
which  it  will  be  well  to  go  minutely  through  all  the  authorities. 

The  Chronicles,  Florence,  William  of  Malnusbury,  Simeon  of 
Durham  in  his  main  history,  are  all  silent  as  to  auy  transfer  of 
Lothian  from  English  to  Scottish  domiiiiun.  And  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  Lothian  was  at  one  time  English  and  that 
at  a  later  time  it  became  Scottish.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the 
date  of  the  change.  Tlie  first  beginnings  of  the  Scottish  occupa- 
tion of  Lothian  are  certainly  older  than  either  of  ttie  dates  given 
above.     Lidulf,  who  reigned  from  954  to  96a,  occupied  Edinburgh, 
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£adwmeaburk,  the  frontier  fortrcfn  of  the  great   Nortbumbrii 

Brotwalda,  wbicb  ever  after  remained  in  ilie  power  of  the  Scota.^ 
This  does  not  seem  to  hiive  heen  a  conqucfit  made  in  war.  The 
English  forsook  the  post.  "In  hujus  t-cmporc,"  says  the  Ptctiab. 
CbroQicIer  (Ant.  Celt.  Norm.  p.  142)*  "uppidum  Eden  viciiatuxai 
est,  ac  rclictum  est  Scottis  usque  in  hodiernum  diem."  Poesibly 
Eklinburgb  waa  a  grant  made  by  Eodrcd  on  Ida  final  acquisition  of 
Northumberland  in  954.  Eadred's  relations  witb  Scotland  were 
friendly.  The  »Seot«  made  full  submission  to  him  ou  Ids  electiun 
in  946 ;  they  acted  as  his  allies  in  his  wan  with  the  rebellious 
NortbiuiibriAns ;  Scots  and  Engliiih,  ''the  men  of  Alba  and  the 
SaxoQS,"  were,  according  to  tlie  Four  Masters  (vol.  ii-  p.  668), 
defeated  by  the  "foreiguers" — doubtless  the  Danes — in  951.  If 
Eadred  rewarded  bis  Scottish  ally  with  the  gi*ant  of  Kdiiibur^i, 
the  step  would  be  very  like  the  grant  of  Cuinl>erland  to  ^lalcolra 
in  945.  Ou  the  other  baud,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  rclinqnisb- 
meut  of  Edinburgh  by  the  English  may  huve  been  less  completely 
an  act  of  free  will  than  the  grant  of  Cumberland ;  it  may  have 
been  found  difficult  or  useless  to  maiutaiu  so  distant  a  fortress 
during  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of  Eodwig.  But  on  any  showing, 
the  event  of  Indulfs  reign  was  simply  a  relinquishment  of  the 
single  fortress  of  Edinburgh,  though  such  a  relinquishment  may 
well  have  been  felt,  especially  on  the  Scottish  side,  to  be  merely 
a  step  towards  the  tnmsfer  of  the  whole  prtmnce.  For  the  date 
of  the  great  cession  our  autliorities  are  John  of  Wallingford  (p.  544) 
and  Koger  of  Wendover  (i.  416),  who  give  the  earlier  date,  and 
8imcon  of  Durham  in  hb  Tract  on  the  Northumbrian  Karla 
(X  Scriptt  81)  who  gives  the  later. 

Accordiug  to  John  of  WuUingford,  Eadgar  (see  p.  264  and 
Appendix  KK),  in  a  meeting  of  the  Northumbrian  Witaa  at 
York  ("Baronea  Northumbrenses  in  concilium  convocans  apud 
Eboracum*'),  divided  the  ancient  Kingdom  into  two  Earldoms, 
giving  Dcira  to  Oslac  and  Deruicia  (which  John  confusedly  calls 
Deira)  to  Eadwulf  "  Evclchild."  The  name  of  Eadwulf  is  seemingly 
due  to  some  confusion  with  Oswulf,  whom  John  fiuicies  to  l>e  deud. 
But  Lothian,  the  northern  pai-t  of  Bemicia,  l^nng  exposed  to  the 
inuurslons  of  the  Scots,  was  little  valued  by  the  English  Kings. 
The  King  of  Scots  moreover  asserted  a  claim  to  it  by  hereditary 
right.     Kenneth  accordingly  went  to  London,  accomimniiHl  by  the 


tvo  NorthumbriAD  Earls  and  by  iEl&ige  Bisbop  of  Lindiiifame,  to 
se^k,  a  coiifereuoe  witli  Htulgar.  Eatlgnr  received  liiiu  frioiidlyf  nnd 
Kenneth  opened  his  case,  praying  for  Lothian  as  an  ancient  poa- 
Aession  of  the  Scottish  lungs.  Eadgttr  rcfL-rred  the  matter  tu  his 
Witan  ("cau&sam  curise  suee  intiuiavit"),  by  whose  couB«nl  the 
province  was  granted  in  fief — I  cannot  avoid  the  torms  of  a  later 
jurtaprudeuce — to  Kpnueth,  who  did  homage  for  it.  Kenneth  ulyo 
promised  that  the  ancient  laws  and  cuatouis  of  the  country  should 
be  preserved  and  the  English  language  retained,  au  engagement 
which  was  strictly  carried  out  ("sub  cautione  multi  proniitteiiB 
quod  populo  pnitis  illius  antiquas  constietudines  non  negaret^  et  sub 
noDiino  et  lingu^  Angliciiu^  perniaiierent.  Quod  usque  hodie 
finuura  manet").  Thus  the  old  dispute  aliout  Lothian  was 
settled,  though  uew  ones  often  arose  ("sicque  dctcnninata  est 
vctus  querela  do  Luuthion,  et  adhuc  nova  ssGpe  intentatur"). 

Roger  of  Wendover  is  briefer.  He  tells  how  Earl  Eadwulf — 
he  does  not  mention  Oslac — and  Bishop  ^'Eifsigo  took  the  Scottish 
King  to  the  court  of  Eadgar ;  how  the  King  of  the  English  gave 
Kenneth  many  maguiiiceut  presents,  and  granted  to  him  the  whole 
land  of  Lothian.  The  tenure  was  that,  each  year,  on  the  great 
feasts  wlien  the  King  wore  his  Crown  (see  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  under  the  year  1087),  the  King  of  Scots  should  come 
to  his  court  with  the  other  princes  uf  his  realm.  Eadgar  also 
Bsaigned  to  his  royal  vassal  and  his  sucecssors  eeveral  mansions  at 
different  points  of  the  rood,  at  which  they  could  be  entertaine<l  on 
their  way  to  the  English  6001*1,  wliicb  mansions  the  Kings  of  Soots 
retained  down  to  the  time  of  ITenry  the  Second, 

Simeon  places  the  cession  after  the  death  of  Ubtrcd  in  1016  (see 

PP-  444»  445) ; 

"  Quo  [Ucthredo]  occiso,  frater  ipsius  Eadulf  cognomcnto  Cudcl, 
ignavus  valde  et  timidus,  ci  sueoc&sit  in  comitatum,  Timens  autem 
DC  Scotti  mortem  snorum  quoa  frater  ejus,  ut  supradietum  est 
[sec  p.  326],  occidcrat,  in  se  vindicarcnt,  totura  Lodoneium  ob 
satisfactiouem  et  firmam  concordiam  eis  donavit.  Hoc  modo 
Lodoneium  adjectum  est  regno  Scottorum." 

Now,  looking  at  our  authorities  in  the  abstract^  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  infinite  superiority  of  Simeon,  onr  very  beat  authority  for 
Northumbrian  affairs,  over  two  late  and  often  inaccurate  writers 
like  John  of  Wallingfortl  and  Koger  of  Wendover.     If  there  is  an 
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irrecoiicileable  contnuliction  between  the  two  stories,  Sii 
Btor7  is  to  be  preferred  without  hcaitftUotL  I  hold  that  Simcon*t 
Statement  distinctly  proves  that  some  ceaiion  of  Lothijm  was 
made  by  Eadwulf,  and,  if  so,  we  can  hardly  he  wrong  in  actting 
down  that  cession  as  a  result  of  the  battle  of  Carham.  The  questio 
is  whether  this  can  be  admitted,  and  at  the  same  time  some  kernel'^ 
of  truth  be  recognized  in  ihe  story  told  by  John  and  fiogcr.  Let 
us  first  see  what  the  witness  of  those  writers  is  worth  in  itself. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  secondarj'  writers  of  this  sort,  even  th*! 
best  of  them,  must  be  subjected  to  much  severer  teats  than  any  that 
we  apply  to  the  ChronJclea,  to  Florence,  or  even  to  William  of 
Malmesbury.  We  accept  notliiug,  strictly  speaking,  on  their 
authority.  We  weigh  their  statements  and  judge  what  they  an 
worth,  both  according  to  the  laws  of  internal  evidence  and  accord*  i 
ing  to  the  way  in  wliicli  they  may  incidentally  fall  in  with  ori 
incidentally  CiHitradict  the  statements  of  better  writers.  We  put 
very  little  fuitU  in  their  details,  which  arc  more  likely  than  not  to 
bo  romantic  additions.  Still  in  all  cases  we  recognize  the  pro- 
bability that  there  is  some  kernel  of  truth  round  which  the 
romantic  details  have  grown.  John  of  Wallingford  is  undoubtedly 
a  writer  whom  it  is  not  safe  to  trust,  unless  his  stotements  have 
some  stnmg  confirmation,  internal  or  external.  Of  his  way  of 
dealiug  wtth  matters,  I  have  given  some  specimens  in  the  course 
of  this  volume  (see  Note  GG).  StUl  he  is  not  to  be  cast  aside 
as  wholly  reprobate.  A  few  psges  before  the  passage  with  which 
we  are  concerned  (pp.  535.  540),  he  shows  a  good  deal  of  criticsal 
acumen  in  pointing  out  the  clironulogical  impossibility  of  the  tale 
which  makes  Rolf  an  ally  of  the  great  jlilthelstan  (see  above,  p.  164), 
Hoger  of  Wendover  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  trustwortliy  writer 
than  John,  and  when  he  comes  nearer  to  his  own  time,  be  becomee 
a  very  valuable  authority  ;  but  for  times  so  ftir  removed  from  their 
own  da}ra,  John  and  Uogor  must  be  set  down  iis  writers  belonging 
eAsentiully  U*  the  same  class.  Now  in  comparing  their  two  state- 
ments as  to  the  cession  of  Lothian  by  Kadgar,  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  two  accounts  cteem  quite  independent  of 
each  other.  There  is  no  sign  that  cither  narrative  is  borrowed  from 
the  other,  no  sign  that  the  two  are  borrowed  from  some  cH)mmoQ 
source.  The  two  stories  do  not  directly  contradict  one  auotlier 
but  they  have  nothing    in  common,  except  the  bare   facts   that 
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Kenneth  received  the  pruvince  from  Ejidgor.  and  that  Karl 
Eadwulf  and  Bishop  jlClfsigc  had  a  hand  in  the  business.  They 
are  two  independent  witnesses,  pointing,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
two  iiidcpendi-nt  sources  of  tradition  or  lust  record.  And  of  the 
two,  the  nArratire  of  John  of  Wallingford  cciiainly  has  the  clearer 
inherent  sif^s  of  trustworthiness.  If  there  is  any  ground  to 
suspect  fabrication  with  a  motive — not  necessarily  in  the  historian 
himself,  bub  in  those  whom  be  followed — it  certainly  apjieurs  in  the 
narrative  of  Roger  rather  than  in  that  of  John.  Roger  gives  no 
account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  grant,  he  assigns  no  intelligible 
political  motive  for  it,  he  describes  uo  int«lligil)le  tenure  by  which 
the  fief  was  to  be  held ;  he  dwells  mainly  on  the  nmgnificenec  of 
the  presents  made  by  Eadgar  to  Kenneth,  and  on  points  bearing 
on  questions  which,  when  he  wrote,  were  matters  of  recent  con- 
troversy and  negotiation.  The  points  brought  out  into  the  greatest 
prominence  arc  the  duty  of  the  King  of  f^cots  to  attend  at  the 
English  court,  and  the  signs  at  one©  of  English  muniticeuce  and 
of  Scottish  submission  displayed  in  the  preparnttons  mule  for 
the  due  reception  of  the  royal  vassal.  These  were  points  of  no 
small  interest  in  the  times  when  Roger  was  young,  and  which 
were  not  forgotten  when  he  wrote.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  tlie  narrative  of  John  of  Wallingford.  H«  \\m  un- 
doubtedly made  a  false  step  on  ground  on  which  it  is  very  easy  to 
make  a  false  step,  namely  in  the  succession  of  the  Northumbrian 
Earls.  Even  the  accurate  Simeon,  writing  so  much  neater  to  the 
place  and  to  the  time,  has  bintself,  in  one  case  at  least,  done  the 
like  (see  Note  LLL).  John's  Eadwulf  Evelcbild  ought  to  be 
Oswulf,  just  as  Simoon's  Uhtred,  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of 
Carham,  ought  to  he  Eadwulf.  But  John's  main  story  fits  in  very 
well  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Robeiiaon  (ii.  391)  objects 
that  there  was  no  "old  quarrel  about  Lothian."  But  the  facta 
show  that  there  was.  Surely  Lothian  was  an  old  Pictiah  posseseion 
which  had  been  conquered  by  the  jVngles,  and  which  was  sometimes 
partially  recovered  by  its  old  ownew.  The  wars  of  vEthelfrith 
(Bfcda,  i.  34)  and  of  Ecgfinth  (iv.  26)  surely  make  up  a  very  old 
**  querela  do  Louthion,"  but  one  not  too  old  for  Celtic  memories  to 
bear  in  mind.  The  acquisition  of  Eiliiilmrgh,  however  made,  shows 
that  tl»c  Scottish  Kings  in  the  tenth  centurj'  were  looking  steadily 
in  the  direction  of  Lothian.  Kenneth  himself,  friendly  as  he  now 
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wui  lo  E«dgftr,  liad  been  guilty  of  al  loMt  one  fanj  mtm  Ak 
vountTjr.  Tlio  Pioti^b  Chronicle  (Ant  CcH.  Korau  143)  aaj^ 
"  Vritno  nnnn  ponvxit  (JinAdiu?  ec  pradavit  Ssxocuam  [TotM«]  cc 
tmtluxit  ttlitim  Uh'^Ih  Saxonum**  (seo  p.  64).  The  c^tCirit^r  of  ad 
KqkHnIi  .Ktlirliiig  iH  u  grotesque  ex^gentioii,  faol  w»  ^anr  aeacfA 
Ihit  Tiiet  that  Kcnnotli  \\m\  some  border  gkirmw^w  vHli  tile  kml 
Kurl,  who  in  971,  the  fin^t  year  of  Kenneth,  vooU  be  OgwviL 
All  thifl  NhowN  Lhut  the  ucfiuisitiou  uf  Lothian  vw  at  tlii* 
»  ^uv(>un^'  olijin^t  of  Sritttish  nnibition.  And  dov  thmt 
ftitd  Krnnrth  were  on  friendly  terms,  a  gmnt  of  tlie  toantrj,  12ka 
tlio  iitiiloiilitod  ^niiit  of  Cumberland,  like  the  prubabW  icranS  of 
ICiliubui'Kh,  uiitiUl  t>o  im  act  of  thoroughly  good  poliey  on  tii«  part 
nf  Kitglaud.  A  dislnnt  proWnce,  which  it  was  hanl  to  retaiu  a«  an 
inte^nit  imit  uf  the  Kiuji^lum,  mi;{ht  be  prudently  granted  ann  fief 
til  iho  priiicH*  by  wliout  it  was  chuined,  and  to  whoae  inetinuNia  H 
lay  open.  That  the  eonditions  mentioned  by  John  of  MTaUingfonl. 
thtt  rot<.*ntioii  of  ihv  hiwit  uimI  language  of  Luthian,  were  Rtnctiy 
olmervod,  ii*  pntveil  by  the  wliolc  latiT  history.  The  Ijiwa  and 
Inngtmgo  nf  Lothinu  became  the  laws  and  language  of  tike  luMoric 
Bootlimd. 

The  L<L-iwion  rwvinled  by  John  of  Wallingford  aeema  tberclbro 
to  he  ill  itself  highly  probable.  But  is  it  ineonsiatent  with  the 
later,  luid  undnubtudly  better  authenticated,  cession  recorded  by 
Simeon  of  Duilmiu  l  It  doc^i  not  ijcem  to  nie  to  }xi  m,  neither  did 
it  to  .Sir  Knmcia  Palgrave  (Engl.  C'omm.  i  474,  477)  or  to  Dr, 
LappcntiiTg  (ii,  141.  307.  p.  473  of  the  origiiud).  It  maybe  that 
the  word  Luthiuti,  a  Humuwlmt  vague  name,  has  a  alightjy  diflferent 
meaning  in  the  two  paMsogea  ;  it  may  be  that  u  cession  was  made 
to  Keiinelh  by  Kndgor,  and  a  further  ceaaiun  by  Eadwulf  Cutel 
to  Malcolm.  It  is  less  easy  to  believe,  with  Sir  Francis  Palgrave^ 
ihat  £adwuir8  oewion  wtm  a  cH^ssion  of  the  rights  of  the  local  Earl, 
reBerred,  or  not  formally  BurrenJercd,  at  the  time  of  the  earlier 
grant  by  the  King.  The  simplest  explanation  ia  to  suppose  that 
Lothian  was  recovered  by  the  KngliHh  after  the  great  victory  of 
Ulitred  in  1006,  that  it  was  occupied  again  by  the  Scots  after  their 
victory  at  Carbarn,  and  tliat  then  the  eowanlly  Eadwulf  reliu- 
quisbed  all  claim  to  it  Cuut  however,  in  103 1,  if  not  before 
(sec  p.  446  and  Note  LLL),  ».'t  mutters  strNight.  In  that  yewr 
4it  least,  "  Scotta  eytig  him  to  beuh,"  "and  wcarS  his  mana**— q>, 
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Malcolm  then  hccHme  the  Uetjcraaii  of  the  King  of  all  EngUntl  (or 
Scotlaud  aod  Lotliiau  and  all  thtit  he  btul. 

Tills  T  Irt'licve  to  he  the  most  probal>Ie  exp'onatioD  of  tins  diffi- 
cult queatiou.  The  silence  of  tla*  Chrouiclci*  proves  DoChinj;  cicber 
way ;  it  has  to  b«  accounted  fur  equally  ud  either  view  uf  the  stoiy. 
No  transfer  of  Lothian  nt  nuy  time  is  meiiliuneU  in  the  ChroniuIeA, 
yet  we  kuuw  tluit  a  tniusfcr  ilid  t4tke  place  at  aome  time.  The 
poaitive  ailment  from  the  statement  uf  the  Chrouiclcs  is  alwaya 
^e  atruugest  tlint  can  he  found  ;  the  negative  argument  from  their 
alenoe  ta,  under  varying  circumstaucca,  of  every  degree  of  strength 
and  weakness.  Here  it  seems  eoaily  uccuuuted  fur.  The  Cliixiniclera 
are  at  all  times  somewhat  capricious  in  their  mention  or  neglect  of 
Scottish  aflhirH.  They  meution  neitbrr  the  victury  of  Durham  nor 
the  defeat  uf  Carham.  And  the  reigns  of  Eadgar  and  Cuut,  the 
periods  with  which  we  are  immediately  cunccnied,  are  jicriods  in 
which  the  Chronicles  are  decidedly  meagre,  an  coiiiiMin-^J  with  their 
minute  narratives  of  the  reigna  of  .£thelred  and  of  EadwanI  the 
Confessor. 


NOTE  K.  pp.  73.  116. 

Ealdormbn    and    Ki.nqs. 

The  description  of  the  oldest  Teutonic  constitution  given  by 
C'lesar  (BelL  Gall.  vi.  33)  tells  u»,  *' In  pac^e,  utdlus  e^t  communia 
magistratus  ;  scd  prinoipes  regiunum  at<]uc  pagorum  inter  snoa 
jus  dicimt."  This  accms  to  imply  a  government  by  Ealilormen 
as  distinguit^hetl  from  one  by  Kings.  Pat/us  ia  the  Gau  or 
Shire.  But  Tacitus  (Germ.  25,  44)  seems  to  distiuguiah  the  tril^cs 
"quie  regnantur"  from  others.  So  Arminius  was  suspected  of 
aiming  at  royalty  (Ann.  ii.  88);  "Regnum  adfectAns,  libertatem 
popularium  adveream  babuit."  So  Bcedu  (v.  10)  describca  the  Old- 
Saxons  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  They  had  no  King,  hut 
Satrapa,  that  ia  doobtleas  £aldormen  ;  in  war-time  one  Satrap  waa 
chosen  as  a  cominun  commander,  but  hi.s  siijH'riority  ended  with 
the  coudnsion  uf  peace.  "  Non  enim  Iiahcnt  Kegem  iidem  Antiqui 
Saxones,  acd  satrapos  pluriraud  suie  geuti  pra'poaitoa,  qui  ingruentc 
belli  luiiculo  mittunt  a.'(|uoliter  sortes,  et  (piejueumqnc  pors  (wlcn- 
derit,  bunc  tempore   belli  duceni   omues  sequuutur,  bulc  uljtem> 
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peraat ;  peraclo  aatcm  bollo,  rursum  sequalU  pot«ntife  omnes  fiunt 
Batrapw." 

With  regard  to  the  Kcntishmen  and  the  Weat-Snxona,  the  case 
seems  perfectly  clear.  We  reu<l  of  the  Jutes  in  tlio  Chronicles,  449^ 
"Heora  heretotjan  wieron  tw^n  gebro^ra,  Hcngi'st  and  Horsa." 
Her©  A^rffloj/aft  translates  the  Dtusea  of  Ba>da,  i.  15.  And  of  the 
West-Saxons  in  49-;,  "Her  coroen  twegen  taUIitrmen  on  Brjteue 
Ccnlic  and  Cynric  his  sunu."  Afterwards  in  519  we  find  nearly 
the  same  words  applied  to  them  as  to  I<la,  **  H<t  renlic  and  Cynric 
Westseaxena  rr«  onfengon."  The  word  rice  I  take  to  mark  the 
change  fruiti  Euldonnoiiflhip  to  Kinship.  Between  tlie  two  dates,  in 
514,  is  placed  the  reinfor cement  under  Stuf  and  Wihtgar.  The  tem- 
porary clmnge  frum  Rin;^g  hack  again  to  Ealdormen  is  distinctly 
asserted  hy  BfctU,  iv.  12;  **  Quunique  niortuus  csset  Coinvalch  .  .  , 
acoeperunt  Subrc^li  rcgunm  gentis,  et  divisnm  inter  se  tenueru&t 
annis  circiter  deeom.  .  .  .  Devictis  atque  amotis  Subregulis.  Cseda- 
alla  auscepit  imperium/'  The  Chntnicles  however  give  an  un- 
intemipted  succession  of  Kings  during  this  time.  In  67a  Ceo- 
wealh  dies ;  his  widow  Scxburh  succeeds — a  most  rare  case  of  a 
female  reign.  Then  follow  /Escwine  in  674,  Centwine  in  676, 
Ceadwalla  in  685.  The  change  from  Ealdormen  to  Kings  in 
Mcrcia  and  East-Auglia  is  also  ]>lainly  marked  in  the  remarkable 
passage  of  Henfj*  uf  Huntingdon  which  I  quote«l  in  page  35. 
And  we  may  with  all  probability,  as  I  there  said^  tuscrt  mucli  the 
same  of  Noithum)}eriund.  But  between  the  case  of  Wesscx  and 
the  case  of  ^icrcin  or  Northiimherlaud  there  would  Ite  this  differ- 
ence. In  Mcrcia,  and  probably  in  Northumberland,  a  number  of 
small  hut  quite  independent  Kingdoms  or  Ealdurmanships  wer« 
brought  in  under  the  power  of  a  single  eunqueror,  while  in  Wes- 
scx, though  there  were  several  Kings  at  once,  a  certain  national 
unity  wni)  nevur  lost.  Tlie  change  therefore  from  Kings  book 
again  to  Kaldurmen  was  possible  iu  Wc&sex,  where  it  was  merely 
a  clmuge  in  the  form  of  government,  wliile  in  Mercia  it  would 
have  been  the  utter  dissolution  of  every  tie  between  the  diflTorvnt 
parts  of  the  country'. 

Tlie  history  of  the  Lombards  affords  in  this  respect  a  singular 
parallel  to  the  history  of  the  Wcst-Saxona.  According  to  Paul 
Waruefrid  {Gest.  Langub.  i.  14,  ap.  Muratori,  i.  413),  they  were 
at  first  governed  by  Dukes,  but  afterwards  they  chose  a  King^ 
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"Nolentcs  jam  ultra  LaQ;cjobardi  ease  Bub  Ducibuft,  Regem  slbl  nd 
ceteraruui  laDtar  gentium  nUtuerunt.'*  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  foot,  though  it  is  placed  in  a  mythical  age,  and  though  Paul  the 
Deacon  is  evidently  thinkiu<»  of  Saul  and  the  Hebrews.  Indeed 
the  chiinge  frum  Jud^^ea  and  "Dukes"  to  Kings  among  the  Hebrews 
and  Edomites  is  only  anuther  instance  of  the  same  law.  At  a 
lator  time,  after  their  settlement  in  Italy,  the  Lombards  fell  back 
ngnin  from  Kings  U*  Dukes  or  Ealdormen.  Paul  Warn.  ii.  3a  ; 
"  Post  enjua  [C'lepli]  mortem,  Langoliai-di  jier  annoa  decern  Regem 
non  babcntcs  sub  Dueihus  fneruut.  Unusfiuisque  cnim  Ducum 
[there  wure  thirty  of  them]  suam  civitatem  obtinel>at."  (See  Allen, 
Royal  Prerogative,  165.)  In  comparing  these  Lombard  revolu- 
tions with  those  of  the  Weut-Saxons  and  OUl-Saxons,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  a  considerable  body  of  Saxons  is  said  (Paul 
Warn.  ii.  6)  to  have  taken  a  |mrt  in  the  Lombard  invasion  of 
Italy.  But  purallels  may  be  found  iu  very  distant  times  and 
places^  Compare  the  twelve  Kings  of  Egypt  iu  the  second  Book 
of  Herodotus. 


Tlmt  Ifereio<fa  and  JEahlorman  express  the  same  office  in  different 
asj>ect7t,  there  can,  I  thiok,  be  no  duiibt.  See  Kemble,  Saxons  in 
England,  ii.  126.  I  do  not  however  understand  Mr.  Kcmble's 
meaning  when  he  says;  "The  word  Heretoga  is  nowhere  found 
iu  the  Saxon  Cbronirle,  and,  to  the  liest  of  my  remembrance,  but 
once  in  ihe  Charters."  Besides  the  passage  above  quoted,  it  is 
found  iu  the  Chronicles  under  the  years  794  (of  Danish  pirates), 
993  (of  Knglish  commanders),  1003  (in  a  proverb),  1121  (of  a 
Duke  of  Lotharingiu)  1  have  not  loukcii  through  all  the  Charters 
for  the  purpt>sc,  but  it  is  used  in  three  successive  grants  of  Bishop 
Oswald  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  259,  260,  262}  to  express  an  Ealdormun 
of  the  Mercians. 

We  have  just  seen  Utnetoga  used  in  English  to  translate  the 
High-Dutch  Herzoy ;  but  the  Dukes  and  Counts  of  France  com- 
monly appear  in  the  Chronicles  as  Horlas.  Sort  however,  aa  the 
later  efiuivaleut  of  Ealdoruian^  is  also  equivalent  to  HereUtga, 
iElfred  uses  JJeretoga  to  translate  the  I-atiu  Cott^ul^  just  as,  in  re- 
tarn,  French  Counts  and  English  Ealdonnen  are  constantly  spoken 
of  as  C<mauU$. 

On  the  use  of  JSalUoft  Ea^b/rntan^  Yldestan  Iw^noj,  to  uipreas 
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simply  rimk  niiiJ  office  witliuut  any  ivf*Teiiw  l«  lu'tual  Bgp,  and  ft«r 
nnnlugdUK  u»<etit  in  utiier  Unguiiges,  He«  KoiiiliUv  ii.  128  ;  Heywood's 
RaoliB  of  the  Peop'e,  53  ;  Schmid's  Glossary  under  Said,  EaUtir- 
man,  iic.  We  have  EahlorapomtoL,  Ealdorbucoy^  and  cren,  if  I 
niiBtiike  not,  fCtildoref en/of.  Keiiible  rotnpiires  the  use  of  Sr^Mln*, 
-ycpoif,  wpia^vTtpos,  and  the  feudal  use  of  Senior^  Seigneur.  n^V^ur 
iu  tbv  B«nse  of  AmbMsiulor  coHy  be  added  to  the  list,  and  the 
Latin  Palret,  PatrinttSy  oxpretw  the  same  geDOfftl  idea.  In  the 
same  Hpirtt  the  Ealdorrnan's  deputy  Beeme  tv  he  entled  bis  }^r>i(«i^fr  ,* 
eee  .ElfredV  Laws,  38,  §  2  (Scbmid,  92) ;  "gif  jjimw  bwipt  beforan 
cyiiiiigeti  caldonnonneH  gingran  ge1im|)e,  ei^e  <^ing«s  predate, 
etc." 

Ifta/ord,  as  equivalent,  or  perbnjM  tfoinething  more  than  equi- 
valent, to  Eahhirnum,  aeeins  pecnUar  to  ^thelred  of  Mercia  (see 
above,  p.  564),  tJiough  of  cuurw  the  word  may  be  applied  to  an 
EaldoraiHii,  us  it  is  to  BiUifnutb  iu  the  Song  of  ISfiddim,  with 
reference  to  those  jwrsons  to  wlioni  he  was  personally  hiafori. 
Eorf,  I  need  hardly  say,  f^upplanted  EafJi>nnan  in  later  tintcs. 
The  older  English  meaning;  of  the  word  Eorl  has  been  already 
explained.  The  later  special  sense  in  which  it  is  efjuivalcnt  to 
Eaiihrinait  came  iu  with  the  Datieft,  whose  leaders  bad  always 
been  called  JarU.  The  guvernwr  of  Nurthumberland,  after  the 
ineor|K>ration  under  EiHired,  certainly  bore  the  Danish  title.  Unm 
Andcol,  Uhtred  {the  ancestor  of  a  long  Hue  of  Nortbumbriaii 
Earls},  GriiD,  and  8cule,  all  seemingly  Northumbrian  cbiefa,  sign  a 
clmrterof  I'julred  in  949  (Ci)d.  Dipl.  ii.  292)  with  the  title  v(  Eori 
The  same  title  is  applied  to  Oslac  both  in  the  Chronicles  under 
975  ("Oslac  se  mieru  Eorl"),  and  in  the  laws  of  Endgar  (Tlioqie,  i. 
278),  whcix'  the  Earl  Oslac  seems  to  be  pointedly  distin^iisbed  from 
the  Eafdonnen  ^Ifliere  of  Moruia  antl  -+jthelwiuo  of  EuHt-Anglta. 
So  in  the  Chronicles  for  992  *' -lillfric  Ealdonnan"  (tlie  well-known 
/Klfric,  of  whojo  moi-e  in  Not<*  CC)  is  no  less  pointedly  di»tiuguialied 
from  "  poi-ed  ICorl."  Eiit  wlien  the  won!  Eorl  is  found  iu  this  sense 
in  the  Chronicles  at  au  earlier  date,  it  is  always  a  sign  of  later 
ineertion.  (Sec  Karle,  \*.  38  )  Whether  the  title  M'ft«5  in  uso  tliniugh- 
out  the  Deiialugu  is  less  clear.  Urihtnoth  is  cidled  E>trl  m  the  poem 
of  >faUlun,  but  this  may  be  a  p«>eti<ral  use  j  and  he  is  also  cnlleil 
Ealtlor  in  the  wide  Rcnw?  in  the  poem  itKclf.  iis  well  as  Ealrlortitan 
in  variuUH  dommentH  and  in  the  Chroninlcs.     On  the  other  liand  the 
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Chronicles  constantly  speak  of  Eahlormen,  even  in  Danish  districts 
like  Lindi*£cy  ;  Imt  this  may  he  au  acconinio<lation  to  Suuthem 
language,  and  they  do  so  even  when  speakin^^  of  Norlhumber- 
land.  Tn  the  purely  Saxon  districts  there  can  l>e  no  douhfc  that 
the  ancient  title  of  Ealdorman  went  on  uniHterrupte<lly,  till,  under 
Cnut,  KoH  gradually  supplanted  it  everj'whero.    See  p.  403. 

Tliat  Ijirth  was  of  less  linjwrtanco  in  the  case  of  an  Eahlorman 
than  in  t)ic  case  of  a  King  n])pears  from  the  well-kuovva  words  of 
Tacitus  (Germ,  7),  "Eeges  ex  uobilitate,  Duces  ex  vlrtute  sumunt." 
This  ])rinoiple  reached  its  highest  development  when  Eadward  was 
King  anil  Harold  Eorl. 

On  this  whole  subject  of  the  origin  and  growtli  of  kingship 
see  the  Authoritie«  and  Illustrations  to  Allen  on  the  Hoyal  Pre- 
rogative. 


NOTE  L.    p.  77. 
Origiv  of  the  Wom)  Kim. 

It  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that  the  word  Ct/nhvj  is  closely 
connected  with  the  word  C'yw-  T  ilo  not  feel  myself  trailed  on  to 
decide  whether  f*/«»?i^  is  strictly  the  patronymic  of  pyH,or  whether 
it  cornea  immediately  from  a  cogmite  ftdjective  (see  Allen,  Royal  Pre- 
rogative, 176 ;  Kemble,  i.  i53)>  It  is  enough  if  the  two  worda  ore 
of  the  same  origin,  as  is  shown  by  a  wliule  crowd  of  cognatee, 
cynfbarn^  cynectfn,  cynedom,  cipiehelm,  cyneiUa/ord  (used  in  the 
Chrouictea,  a.  1014,  as  equivalent  to  yectftide  hlafonJ),  ojfnelice, 
ct/7usrice,  eyrustol.  (I  copy  from  Mr.  Earle's  Glossarial  Index.)  In 
all  these  words  cyn  has  the  meaning  of  royal. 

The  modern  High-Dutch  Kiinig  is  an  odd  corruption ;  but  the 
elder  form  is  Chunhw.  The  word  has  never  had  an  Euglhdi 
feminine  ;  Queen  is  simply  Cu^en,  woman,  wife,  the  same  aa  the 
Greek  yv*^,  but  in  Weseex,  from  the  days  of  Beorhtric  to  those  of 
\Yilliam,  doen  most  rarely  occure  (Chron.  855  and  Cbroii.  Petrib. 
1043,  though  in  both  these  passages  it  may  simply  mean  un/e) ; 
HUr/dige  (see  above,  p.  565)  is  the  regular  title. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  attempt  {ii.  cccxli.)  to  derive  the  word 
from  a  Celtic  root  Vcn  {ftetvl),  to  say  nothing  of  other  objectiuus. 
could  not  account  for  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  Teutonic 
nations  un  the  CoMtiucnt     Still  niurc  ludicrous  is  tlie  notion  uf 
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the  King  betn^  the  canning  or  cunning  uiuD.  an  idea  which  could 
have  occurrtxl  only  to  a  iniiiil  on  which  all  Teutonic  pbilolug^*  waa 
thrown  uwuy. 

The  connoxion  of  Cyi\\ng  with  Cyn  \%  closely  aoalogous  to  Uie 
connoxiou  of  the  word  peoc/cu  (the  Gothic  piudema)  with  ptod  {■ 
KcmUle,  i.    152)  and   that  of  DrihUn  with  Driht.     lu  all    tliea^l 
cuRoa  the  ruler  take«  hiii  uaiue  from  tliose  whuru  he  rules. 

The  origin  of  the  word  ia  curiously  illustrated  in  Cardinal  Pole's 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  kiuguhip,  which  I  hope  I  may  V*c  for- 
given for   quoting   from    Froude's    History   i>f  England,  iii-    34, 
"'  Wluit  is  a  kingT  he  asks.     *  A  king  exists  for  the  sake  of  his 
people ;  he  is  an  outcome  from  Nature  in  labour  [partus  nature  ' 
laborantis]  ;  an  iuntitution  for  the  defence  of  material  and  temporal' 
interests.  ...  In   human    society  are  three   grades — the  people 
the   priesthood,  the  houd  and  huslmnd  of  the  jreople — the   kiny, 
who  u  t/te  child  [populus  euim  Ke^cni  procreat],  the  creature*  and' 
minister  of  the  other  two.'  " 

One  can  hardly  suspect  Pole  of  nny  Teutonic  scholarship,  but  if 
he  had  not  the  true  derivation  of  the  word  king  before  his  cye-s,  the 
coincidence  is  remarkuhle.  Kut  very  unlike  is  the  speech  of  Pbitip 
Pot,  Great  Seneschal  of  Burgundy  in  the  •States  General  of  Toan-i 
in  1484.  "La  royautd  est  unc  di^nitf^  ct  nun  un  heritage.  Dan 
Torigine,  le  peu])]ti  souvcrain  er^a  dot*  rois  pour  son  utility*'  De 
Chcrrier,  Histoire  de  Charles  VIII.  i.  76. 


NOTE  M.    p.  77. 

KiNu  or  Enulaxd  ob  Kino  or  tmk  English  ? 

It  is  most  curious  to  see  how  very  modern  are  those  territorial 
titles  which,  for  some  centuries  i>ast,  Euroi>euu  Kings  have  thouglit 
good  to  asaumc.  In  Greek  we  always  find  a  national  sovereign 
describe<l  hy  the  natiooitl  style  ;  it  in  alwa}-»  AaKcJ<u/4oW«>v.  Mau- 
S6vnfy  even  Urpo-w*  and  M^Am*,  fiaaiXtvt.  In  Livy  (xxxi.  14,  xxxv. 
13)  we  no  doubt  read  of  "  Antiochus  Kex  Syriaj"  and  '*  Ptolenueoa 
Rex  JEgyxtti."  But  this  is  of  course,  because  the  kingsliip  of  tb« 
PtoleniicH  and  Solcueiilie  was  so  utterly  uniiutional  tbut  any  but  a 
territorial  description  would  huve  been  absurd,  tu  fact  it  is  a  de- 
scription and  not  a  title.  As  a  clescrijition  of  this  sort*  the  words  '*  Uex 
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Franciee  "  actually  occur  as  early  ob  the  tenth  century.  (FlodoarJ, 
A.  924.)  But  thiti  itt  not  a  formal  title  ;  it  U  merely  the  anuiUist'a 
vogue  way  of  deacribiug  or  pointing  at  a  prince  who  bad  as  yet  no 
formal  title.  If  one  Rudolf  is  "  Rex  Fraucite,"  in  the  very  same  year 
another  Uudulf  is  "Ciisalpime  Rex  (iallia;/*  which  certainly  never 
was  the  formal  title  of  any  man.  The  truth  la  that.,  throughout 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  various  Prankish  Kings  had  no 
formal  title  beyond  tlic  va^e  '*  Hex  Francuruni,"  common  to  all  of 
them.  The  Chroniclers  had  therefore  10  describe  each  King  as 
they  might,  just  as  the  sons  of  Charles  the  Great  are  indifferently 
called  "Rex  sujier  Aquitaniom,"  or  "  1  tali  am,"  Ann.  T^aur.  781 
(Pcrtz,  i.  32);  "Rex  in  Aquitani^"  Ann.  Egin.  781,  and  "Aqui- 
taniaa  Rex"  (ib.  823).  But  when  the  French  Kings  adopted  ■ 
formid  title.  Hex  Franconim  Chri^ftianhnimtts  was  the  etyle  down 
to  the  end  of  the  line  of  Valois,  Franciee  H  Navarm  Rex  came 
in  with  Uenry  of  Bourbon.  When  the  ancient  s^Ie  was  rcWvcd 
iu  1 791,  and  again  in  1830,  many  people  aeem  to  have  thought  it 
a  strange  innovation. 

In  both  Empires,  down  to  the  last  days  of  each,  the  style  is 
always  "  Romanorum  Imperator "  'Pw/utiotf  ^inXrvr.  It  is  only 
late  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  when  u  jirince  has  to  l)C 
described  by  his  dominions,  that  we  find  such  a  title  a-s  the  Trape- 

cuntiae  style  vturrits  fiaaiKtit  Ktu  avTOKfianap  watnjs  'AraroX^r,  ^Iffiipw, 

luii  nepartlas.  (Fiiday,  llediwva!  Greece  and  Trehizond,  370.)  In 
earlier  days  Charles  the  Great  was  "  Patricius  Runiaimruni." 

In  England  it  would  seem  that  Cnut,  and  Cnut  alone  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  did  call  himself  "King  of  England."  In  the 
Preface  to  his  Laws  (Thorpe,  i.  358  ;  8ciimid,  250)  be  is  callc<l 
*'  Cnut  cyningc,  ealles  Knglalandes  eyninge,  and  Dena  cyningc  and 
Nor^rigena  cyningc."  In  the  letter  fruin  Rome  in  Florenee  (1031) 
he  calls  himself  "  Rex  toiius  Anglisc  et  Dencinarciie  ct  Norrega- 
norum  ct  partia  Snanonun."  In  a  doubtful  charter  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  50)  he  is  "Rex  tolius  Angliio  regni  atque  Danoruin  ;**  "Cing 
ealles  Engletaudes  and  calre  Dene.**  In  two  most  doubtful  charters 
(CocL  Dipl.  iv.  35,  41)  he  is  "  Kining  of  jfinglelande,"  and  "Rex 
totius  Augli»  et  Daumarchi:e  et  Norwagise  et  niagnie  partis  Swa- 
vorum.**  In  other  charters  he  is  either  "  Rex  AngWrum "  (as 
Florence  fallfl  him  wlien  speaking  in  his  own  person)  or  else  he 
assumee  the  Imperial  style. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  Cnut  took  up  this  territurlal  style*  um 
being  n  cunquci'or  of  the  land,  not  a  native  monarch  of  the  people. 
But  the  above  tn.stance»  show  thiit,  tliough  ho  fluctuates  Wtweeoi 
the  two  fontiB,  he  makes  no  oousistent  distinction  between  his 
hereditary  and  his  acquired  Kingdoms.  Morcorer  Cnot,  like 
William,  was  fommlly  elected  King,  and  ho  was  even  less  likely  i 
than  William  to  fuisume  any  title  which  would  be  uflcnsive  to  his 
EngtiHli  »ubject8.  This  mnkeo  unc  inclined  to  look  a  little  ftirilier. 
In  the  most  authentic  dncumenta,  Anglia,  £ttghland*  tloea  nort 
occur  without  a  qualification  ;  the  words  are  '''toting  AngliiP,"  *•  ea1le$ 
Englalandes."  Ib  this  description  so  distinctly  and  uniuistakeably 
territoriul  as  the  later  forma,  "  Rex  Angliro,"  "  King  of  England  "  ? 
The  totius,  the  eallea,  strikes  me  as  making  a  differeuee.  It  may 
show  that  what  is  meant  is,  not  "  King  of  Knglaud"  iu  the  lat«r 
sonse,  but  "  King  over  the  whole  land  of  the  English,"  as  diatin- 
guii^licd  from  Cnut's  earlier  iind  uan-ower  dominion  while  the 
Kingdom  was  divided  between  him  and  ICadniund,  But  anyfaow 
Cnut  stands  alone  before  the  Nurinan  Conquest  in  the  nsc  of  this 
style.  Aft-er  the  Conquest  "Rex  Anglin;"  begins  to  creep  iu,  but 
at  first  very  rarely.  W^illiam  himself  is  all  but  invariably  "  Bex 
Anglormn."  Uicliard  is  the  firt^t  King  who  is  systematically  "  Rex 
Angliie "  in  his  charters,  and  even  he  is  "  Rex  Aiiglorum  "  on  hifl 
seal.  And  during  Xna  reign  his  mother  stuck  to  the  old  style 
"Kegina  Anglorum."  The  fimd  innovation  of  "Rex  Angli.e"  on 
the  seal  ia  due  to  King  John.     See  Allen,  p.  51. 

In  everything,  in  short,  belonging  to  onr  old  days  it  ia  the  peupla 
who  (itund  forth  and  not  tlie  mere  land.  Iu  fact,  except  in  the  case 
of  old  geographical  names  like  Gaul  and  Britain,  the  land  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  being  or  a  name  apart  from  the  people.  The  land 
is  simply  called  by  the  name  of  the  people,  like  Lokroi  and 
Leontinoi  in  Greek  geogi-aphy,  like  Franken  and  Hessen  io  Ger- 
many. So  in  our  Chronicles,  in  the  year  774,  we  read  "gefuhtoft 
Myrce  and  Cantwara,"  where  Myixe  is  clearly  the  people  ;  but  in 
796  we  read  "hine  la?ddou  on  Myrce,"  where  we  must  take  Myrce 
for  the  country.  Ou  the  use  of  the  name  Enfffaland  1  shall  speak 
in  Note  T. 


NOTE  N.   pp.  89, 1  ax. 

COUXENUATION. 

On  tlie  subject  uf  Comtncndation  a  good  deal  will  be  fuund  iu 
HalUnrit  Middle  Ages  (i.  114,  editiou  1846),  and  tttilt  more  in  tlie 
SupplementAry  Notes  (p.  1 18).  By  the  time  of  i:Etbel8t«n  a  lord- 
less  intui  mK'DiH  to  have  become  something  exceptiounl,  Riid  tu  have 
rifctled  special  legislation  (we /Ethel Btau's  Laws  in  Schiiiid,  132. 
"lie  lilafordleasum  manuum'').  The  passages  from  the  Capitularies 
quoted  by  Hallam  imply  the  necessity  of  every  man  seeking  a 
lord,  though  they  leave  to  him  the  right  of  choosing  what  lord  he 
TV-ill  seek.  There  is  another  remarkable  Capitulary  of  I-^wis  the 
Pious  in  the  year  815  (Baluz.  i.  552),  in  which  the  Emperor 
grants  the  power  of  Commendatiuu,  as  an  accustomed  right  of  his 
own  HiibjeuU,  to  the  tSpanihh  Ohrintians  who  had  takeu  refuge 
withiu  his  domiuions  from  the  oppression  of  the  Saracens;  "Nove- 
rint  tamen  lidem  His|)aui  slbi  liceutiam  a  nobis  esse  concessam  nt 
se  iu  vas&atieum  comuiitibus  nostriB  more  solito  commeudet.  Et 
si  bcneticium  aliquod  quisquam  eorum  ab  eo  cui  se  commendavit 
fuerit  eonBcquutUH,  sciat  sc  de  illo  tali  ohsoquiuni  scniori  suo  ex- 
hihore  tlobcre  quale  noatrutes  homines  do  t>imili  hcueticio  seuiuilbus 
suis  exhibcre  anient."  This  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  pcrsoual  Coniuipndation  of  a  man  to  Ids  lord 
and  the  grant  of  a  feudal  iH^nctice  by  that  lord.  The  grant  is  not 
necessarily  implied,  hut  it  is  looked  on  as  something  which  is 
likely  to  follow.  '*  Comraendati  homines"  are  mentioned  several 
times  in  Domes^lay,  and  there  are  numberless  phrases  which  come 
to  the  same  thing,  though  the  exact  words  arc  not  used.  There  is 
one  vcrj'  curious  story  iu  Hertfordshire  (1366),  where  a  certain 
Qodwine  held  lands  for  a  life  or  lives  of  the  church  of  Westminster, 
but  after  his  death  his  widow  illegally  transferred  the  lorrlship  of 
the  lands  to  ?3adgifu  the  Fair.  "  Uanc  terrain  teiiuit  Qoilwiuus  de 
Eoclesi&  8ancti  Petri ;  non  poiuit  vendere,  acd  post  mortem  ejus 
debebat  ad  ccclesiain  redire,  ut  hundreda  testatur  ;  sed  uxor  ejus 
cum  hac  tena  vertit  se  per  vim  ad  Eddevam  Pnlcram,  et  teuebat 
ca  die  qui  Edwardus  Rex  fait  vivus  et  mortuus."  This  Godwiue 
who  could  not  sell  his  land  is  distinguished  from  various  "homines" 
of  Eadgifu  "qui  potuerunt  vendere." 
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Hiis  process  of  seeking  a  lord  we  find  de9cnl>eil  io  the  Laws  of 
jGlfred  (37,  Schmid  90).  where  llie  projwr  formalities  are  deflcritied  ; 
*'Qif  moD  wille  of  bold-gctale  in  oVer  bold^etel  hl&ford  adcan,  dd 
^t  mid  |ue8  cftldomionDos  gewitneese  (>e  be  &t  in  hi^  scire 
folgode.**  And  this  phrase  of  seeX-tng  or  choosituj  a  loni  is  the  very 
jibfABe  which  is  used  to  express  the  intcroatioual  Commendation  of 
Wales  aud  Scotland  tu  the  GngliKh  King.  In  the  Clinmicles.  923, 
we  read  of  Eadward,  "and  ))a  cyningas  on  Kur)f  Wealum,  Howel 
and  Oledauc  and  loo^wel,  and  call  Nor}>  Weallcjn  hifie  »ohU>n  Ai'fi 
to  hlafoTd^*'  And  in  the  famous  passage  which  descrites  the 
Coram  en  datton  of  934  (see  abore,  p.  566)  the  words  are,  "  Asa* 
gtcea  Jw  t<if<tder  and  to  hla/orde  Scotta  cyning/'  Ac. 

But  after  all,  the  doctrine  of  Commendation  between  sorereign 
princes  cannot  be  better  set  forth  than  in  the  words  which  Dudo 
{128  D)  puts  into  the  month  of  Hugh  the  Great,  when  he  explain! 
to  young  Ilichard  the  need  of  seeking  a  Ktrd  ;  "  Hugo  tcto  Magni 
intelligens  animadrcrti^e  utrumque  affectum  voluntatis  suie,  apertt 
cordis  sui  intentinnc  dicitur  respondissc  :  '  Non  est  quippe  mos 
Franciie,  ut  quislihct  Princeps  Duxve  constipatus  abuudontius 
tanto  milite  pcrscveret  conctis  diebus  talitcr  iu  dominio  ditionta 
SOS,  ut  non  aut  famulatn  voluntatis  suid,  aut  coactus  vi  et  potcstatc^ 
inoumbat  acclivius  Imperatori,  vel  Regi,  Ducive  :  et  si  forte  perae-I 
veraverit  in  temcritatc  auduciie  suae,  ut  non  famularctur  alicui 
volenter  proM^opiosa  ul>ertate  sufiicientiffi  sxue ;  solent  ei  nxse  dia* 
Mntionesqne  atque  casus  innumcrabilis  detrimenti  seepidsimc  ac^- 
dcre.  Quaproptcr  pi  placuisset  Hichardo  Duci  tuo  neputi  seipsuni 
flectere  ut  militarct  mihi,  vestro  salnbeirimo  consilio  sponte  tilisLiii 
meam  connubio  illi  jangcrcm  ;  et  terrae,  quam  hereditario  Jars 
powidet,  coDtinuns  defensor  et  adjutor  contra  omaes  adessem.' 


NOTE  O.   p.  89. 

QaOWTU   OF   TIUS  TUEGNHOOD. 

I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Kemble 
(Saxons  in  England,  i.  183)  sums  up  the  geuoral  results  of  the  growth 
of  the  Thegnhood.  **  As  the  royal  power  steadily  advanced  by  his 
assistance,  and  the  old,  national  nobility  of  birth,  as  well  as  the  old, 
lauded  rreeuiuii   s-uuk  into  a  lower  rank,  the  gcai¥  found  himself 
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rising  in  power  and  oonsidemtion  proportioned  to  that  of  his  chief : 
the  oflUcef)  which  Ii&d  passed  from  the  election  of  the  freemen  to 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  wore  now  conferred  upon  him,  and  the 
eftldorumn^  duke,  genSfa,  jiMl^e.  and  even  the  bishop,  were  ut  lengtfr 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  comitatua.  Finall/,  the  nobles 
by  l>irth  themselves  became  absorbed  in  tlie  ever-widening  whirl- 
pool ;  day  by  day  the  freemen,  deprivu*d  of  their  old  national 
defences,  wringing  with  difficulty  a  precarious  subsiatcDoe  from 
incessant  labour,  sullenly  yielded  to  a  yoke  which  they  could  not 
shake  off,  and  commended  themselves  (such  was  the  phrase)  to  the 
protection  of  a  lord ;  till  a  complete  change  having  Uiut*  been 
operated  in  the  opinions  of  men.  and  consequently  in  every  relation 
of  society,  a  new  order  of  things  was  eonsunimaled,  in  which  the 
honours  and  security  of  sen'ice  became  more  anxiously  desired 
than  a  needy  and  unsafe  freedom  ;  and  the  alo<ls  being  tinAlly 
surrcudered,  to  1*  taken  back  as  Ijtiwfbcia^  under  mediate  lords, 
the  fonndationa  of  tbe  royal,  feudal  Bystem  were  securely  laid  on 
every  side." 


NOTE  P.    p,  94. 

G&AKTS    OP    FOLKLAXD. 
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I  HOPE  to  say  something  more  in  my  fifth  volume  about  the 
tenure  of  land  in  England.  1  will  here  only  give  one  or  two 
apecimena  of  the  form  of  these  grants. 

In  977  (Cod.  Dip),  iii,  157)  King  Kadward  mtikes  a  grant  to 
iElfric  (which  ^Ifric  ?)  in  these  Krms ;  "  Aliquam  partem  terrse 
juris  met  perpetuali  donatione  ]if>enter  conccilo  cuidam  fideli  meo 
ministro  [^gn]  vocitato  nomine  yKIfrtc,  ob  illius  amabile  obsequium 
diguatus  sum  lorgiri.*'  He  ia  to  have  it  in  full  property,  with  the  right 
of  l>cquest,  and  to  bold  it  free  of  all  ser^'ieea  "  oxceptis  istia  tribus, 
expe<litione,  pontis  arcisve  munitione."  80  jKthelred  in  982  (Cod. 
Dipl.  UL  188)  grants  "ruris  quauidum  sed  communem  portiooem, 
quam  hujus  nationis  indigcnn^  usitato  a>t  Stocc  nuncupant  onomate, 
coipiam  mihi  pisticd  [one  tbiuka  of  the  mff-roi  in  the  i'ersians  of 
.^ftchylus]  devotionc  subnixo  vocitamine  Leofrico/'  The  grantee 
is  to  have  full  power  of  bequest,  and  to  hold  the  land  "  ab  omni 
terrencB  8er\'itutis  jugo  liberuni,  except^  expeditione,  pontis  arcisve 
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reetannitionc."      Fearful  curses  ore   imprecated  on  may  oue   who 
shall  difltiirh  the  grantees  in  their  posso«siun«. 

BiflbopB  make  >p*Antfl  to  their  owd  Thegns  of  church  lands  Co 
held  for  one,  twu,  or  three  Uvefl,  and  tlien  to  revert  to  the  Char^  j 
The  Codex  contAins  a  great  many  granta  of  this  kind  nude  hf\ 
Bishop  Osirald,  tlie  ^Tant  Wing  made  by  leave  of  the  Kin:^  and  of 
the  reigning  Ealdonnan  of  the  Mercian?.  In  one,  in  Etiglisli, 
winch  immediately  follows  tlie  grant  to  j£lfnc  (iii.  159)*  we  find 
the /nViorfo  Wft#jr.n(a<  duly  excepted.  "Sie  bit  ae!ccs  |>iugefl  freoh 
bfiton  ferJfarc  and  walgcworc  and  hrygi'geworc  and  cyrcanlide." 

The  consent  of  the  Witan  is  marke<l  in  the  grant  to  Leofric  by 
the  words  **  his  tcstibus  consentientihns  quorum  infertus  nomtna 
caraxantur."  So  Eadgar  (iii.  J  53)  makes  a  grant  "optimatum 
meorum  utena  eonsilio,"  &c.,  &c. 

Tlte  Codex  Diplomaticus  is  of  course  the  great  store-house  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject 


NOTE  Q.    p.  100. 

The  CoKSTiTUTiojf  op  the  Witedagex6t. 

I  CONCEIVE  that  my  notions  about  the  Witenagem6t  do  not  differ 

essentially  from  those  of  Mr.  Kcmble.     The   process  by  which  a 

primary  iVssenibly  in  a  large  couutiy  naturally  shrinks  up  into  a 

small  official  or  ftrist<»cratic  body  could  not  be  better  drawn  out 

than  they  are  in  his  chapter  on  the  Witen»gcm6t  (Saxons  in  Kng- 

^M  land,  ii.  191  et  seqq.)-     He  winds  up  (p.  195)  with  the  words  j 

^m  "  At  what  exact  period  the  change  I  have  attempted  to  describe 

^1  was  effected,  is  neither  very  easy  to  determine  nor  very  material. 

^M  It  was  probably  very  gradual,  and  very  jiartial ;  indeed  it  may  never 

^M  have  been  formally  recognized,  for  here  and  there  we  find  evident 

^1  truces  of  tlie  i>cople'8  being  present  at.  ami  ratifying  the  tleciNious  of 

^M  the  Witan."     In  a  note  on  the  next  page  Mr.  Kemble  goes  on  to 

^M  refute  the  strange  notion  of  Sir  Fnuiciu  Palgrave  (ii.  ccclxxxvi.)  that 

^1  a  property  quali6cation  wati  needed  for  a  scat  in  the  Witenagein6t. 

^H  In  fact  Mr  Kemble's  remarks  iire  all  that  i-ould  be  wislietl,  if  he  had 

^H  only  bruught  forward  more  clearly  some  of  those  "  evident  traces  " 

^^         to  which  he  cureorily  alludes. 

^K  i 
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I  will  try,  jmrtly  at  least,  to  fill  up  the  gap.  Take  for  iuHtaDce 
tlic  very  be^^pimiug  of  recorded  EngtiBli  le^islatiuu,  the  Dooiiw  of 
jEthelhcrlit  (Thorpe,  i.  3) ;  "  Gif  cyning  Iuk  UtttJe  to  him  gehated." 
Leode  here  surely  means  people  in  the  widest  sense.  So  in  the 
Preface  to  the  Laws  of  Wihtned  (p.  36) ;  "  I)i«r  )mi  cotligtin  fundon 
mid  f.alra  f^enwhim  |ias  doinae."  The  f^^eat  men  propose,  the  people 
accept,  just  as  in  tlie  concilia  dcHcribed  by  Tacitus  80  the  deposi- 
tion of  8i{{cberltt  in  755  (of  which  more  in  tlie  next  Kute)  was, 
according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M,  H.  B.  729  C),  who  is  clearly 
following  some  earlier  writer,  the  act  of  the  whole  West-Saxon 
people ;  "  Congrcgati  sunt  procercs  et  populu-a  totiut  rcffnt,  et 
provide  deliheratione  ek  nimnimi  consensu  omnium  expulsas  est  a 
regno.  Kinewlf  vero,  juvenis  egregius  de  rogiS.  stirjie  oriundns, 
electus  est  in  Regem."  So  the  "  Dccrctum  Episcnporum  et  olionun 
sapientum  dc  KanciS,"  addressed  to  vKthelstjin  (Thorpe,  i.  316), 
whatever  itii  exact  heftring,  is  drawn  up  iu  the  name  of  the  "  Thaiui, 
Coraites  [EorUa],  et  Villani  [Ceorlaa]."  So  the  "Judicia  Civi- 
tatis  Luudoniae'*  (p.  228,  Schmid,  156)  are  confirmed  hy  all, 
**  wgdur  ge  eorlisce  ge  ceorlisce,"  in  the  Latin  "  Comitea  et  Villani." 
So  in  the  Clirouicles  a  popular  element  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
election  of  Kings  and  in  other  natloual  acts.  In  959  Eadgiir  was, 
according  to  Florence,  "  ab  omni  Atiglorum  populo  eU'ttiw."  In 
1016  Eudniuud  is  chosen  by  the  Wi tun  and  the  citiKens  (burhwaru) 
of  London.  So  in  Z036  Huruld  the  First  is  chobeu  hy  m«iet  uf  the 
Tliegns  north  of  Thames  and  by  the  It^^^smen  or  Kailons  of  London, 
Id  1041  **allfolk  chose  Eadwiird  to  King."  So  in  1066  Harold 
took  the  Kingdom  "as  men  cliose  him  thereto."  So  in  1048, 
when  Godwiue  proposes  to  interfei*©  in  the  wars  of  the  North,  "hit 
)>uhtc  minvd  calluftn  Jvlce."  Si>  t^>u  Oodwine.  un  his  return  in  1053, 
makes  his  speech  in  the  Mycel  Gemot  '*wi%  Eiidward  cyng  Ida 
hlaford  and  wi%  eal/e  laiuihodan,"  So  with  regard  to  a  local  body, 
in  the  account  of  u  Scirgcniot  of  Herefordshire  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  54, 
though  the  Thegns  (''calle  ^  }tegnas  on  Jlerefordscire")  are  men* 
tioned  in  a  special  way,  yet  the  final  judgement  ia  given  by  the 
popular  voice — "be  ealUs  tcM  J'olces  le&fe  and  gewitnesw."  With 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  citixens  of  London,  the  case  no 
doubt  simply  was  that  they,  being  un  tlie  spot,  could  assert  tliis 
right,  which  others  at  a  distance  could  not  do.  Dut  it  must  be 
remembered    that    till   the    eleventh    ucntury  the  Witau    did   not 
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habitually  meet  I'ither  in  Loudon  or  in  any  other  of  the  chief  towniL, 
PuflsiUy,  when  a  Oem6t  was  held  at  Winchester  or  Exeter,  the 
citizcna  of  tliose  townn  would  hold  tlie  Kaine  position  as  the 
donors  did  wlicu  the  Gcinub  was  held  in  their  city.      Somethiog  oCl 
this  kind  aeeins  to  l»e  referred  to  in  a  chart«r  of  i£thcUt&zi  (CocL| 
Dipl,  ii,  194)  of  tlie  year  934 — a  charter  rcuiarkabte  on  ot licr  ground 
from  the  vast  number  of  sigiiatun-a,  including  four  vaaual  Kings,  1 
evidently  passed  in  wlmt  was  indeed  a  Mycel  Gem6t.     It  is  given 
"  in  civitat*  opinatissiniS  [sic]  quae  Wintwea-^ter  nuncupatur,  tot4] 
populi  griiprulitato  auh  alis  re^nw  dai«jilitatiH  ovanti."     The  citiseofli 
both  of  Liindon  and  of  Winchester  aeein  to  be  mentioned  aa  electoral 
of  Kiiiys  aa  late  as  the  accession  of  Stephen.     (8e*  W.  Alalm., 
Hist.  Nov.  i.  II.)     Evcu  us  lute  as  1461,  Edward  Earl  of  March 
was  elected    King  by  a  tumultuoUB   ivsscmbly  of  the  cttiKcus   oF  , 
London,  and  the  citizens  were  foreniust  in  the  revolution  whicU 
placed  Ridiard  the  Third  on  the  throne  in  1483.    These  are  plainly 
veBtigcs  of  the  right  wliich  the  citizens  hod  nutre  reyidarly  exercised 
in  the  elections  of  Eadmund  Ironside  and  of  Harold  the  son  of  Ciiut. 

These  passages  seem  distinctly  to  imply  that  every  ti-eeman  had  a 
thcoreticul  right  to  attend.     Some  of  the  cxprc^aiuns  used  might 
be  applied  wlthuut  impropriety  to  a  representative  assembly,  but 
they  coTild  not  be  applied   to  a  body  not  representative,  unle«s, 
in  theory  at  least,  it  took  in  the  whole  nation.     These  poaaageaj 
prove    also  that  some    form    of    demanding    tho    assent    of    tlraj 
people  at  loi'go  was  always  retained.     But  the  retention  of  soma  i 
such  nsat^  is  almost  proved,  without  going  any  further,  by  the 
custom  which  still  exists  of  preseutiiig  the  King  at  his  CoroD»-, 
tion  for  the  acceptance  of  the  peo|>le  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  623).     This] 
ifi  at  once  the  lust  vestige  of  our  elective  monarchy,  und  the  laat . 
▼estige  of  the  ancient  right  of  the  Teutonic  freeman  to  take  a 
direct  part  in  the  alfairs  of  the  nation. 

The  charter  of  934,  which  I  have  just  quoted,  starts  a  point  of  1 
quite  another  kind,  namely  the  question  as  to  the  attendance  of  the 
raasal  Celtic  princes  in  the  English  Witenagem6t.  On  this  I  have 
said  something  in  p.  13Z.  The  attendance  of  the  Welsh  Kings  ih 
not  uncommon,  es])ccially  in  the  reign  of  ^^thelstan.  They  often 
sign  ehariers  with  the  titles  of  Subre^n/us  or  UnJer-cifi^ing.  Seo 
the  signatures,  ranging  from  930  to  956  (Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  170,  173, 
193.  196,  ao3,  393,  304,  326,  413;  V.  199,  ao8,  217),  of  the 
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Suhrf^ndi  Howel,  Morcant^  OwtMi,  Jntliwa!,  Tudur.  Syfertli,  Jacob, 
Jukil,  aud  Wurgeat.  The  Cuinbriuii  ifigiinturea  arc  nu'er,  hut  we  Imve 
thow  of  Eugeuius  in  931  (v.  199)  and  937  (ii.  203),  and  of  Malcoha 
in  ty6<j  utid  970  (ii.  413,  iii.  59).  Tlie  signature  of  Kenneth  of 
Scotland  iti  attached  to  three  cliarters  (Cod.  Di|d.  ii.  413,  iii.  69; 
Palfjruve,  ii.  cdi.  cclii.),  but  the  authenticity  of  all  three  has  been 
suspected.  Still  hia  presence  at  the  great  ceremony  at  Chester 
shows  that  the  appearance  tif  tlte  Klii;;  of  .Scuts  in  the  Witonagem6t 
waa  ft  tiling  that  might  be  looked  for.  The  treaty  In-twecn  Uichard 
the  First  and  William  the  Lion,  by  which  the  uuvel  claims  of 
Henry  the  Second  were  given  up,  contains  elaborate  nilcB  for  the 
reception  uf  the  KJug  of  Scots  on  his  way  U>  the  King's  Court  as 
due  of  ancient  cuutoni  (PuJgmve,  ii.  cccxxxix.). 


NOTE    a  p.  105. 
The  RiouT  of  the  Witax  to  deposb  the  King. 

Mb.  Kekbie  (Ii,  219)  formally  reckonfl  among  the  powers  of 
the  Witan  that  they  "  had  the  power  to  depoee  the  King,  if  his 
governmt'nt  was  not  conducted  fur  the  benefit  of  the  peujfle."  He 
adds  that  "  it  is  o!>viou*  thut  the  very  existence  of  this  power 
would  render  its  exercise  an  event  of  very  rare  occurrence."  He 
then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  case  of  Sigeberht  at  length,  and  aflds, 
**T  have  little  doubt  that  an  etjually  funnal,  though  hanlly  equally 
justifiable,  proceeding  8e%*ered  Mercia  from  Eadwig'B  king«3om,  and 
reconstituted  it  as  a  separate  state  under  E5xig6j- ;  and  lastly  from 
Simeon  of  Durham  we  Icuru  that  the  Northumbrian  Alchred  was 
deposed  and  exited,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of  all  his  people." 

This  laat  Northumbrian  case  is  worth  notice,  as  showing  that  a 
perfectly  legal  proceeiUng  may  lurk  under  words  which  at  first 
night  seem  to  imjily  mere  violence.  The  two  Chronicles,  Worcester 
and  Peterborough,  which  record  the  deposition  of  E^dhred  in 
the  year  774,  uae  the  words,  "Her  NorShymbra  fordrifon  heorn 
cyning  Alchred  of  Eoforwic  on  Eastertid,  and  genanum  ;^f*lred 
Molles  8UUU  him  to  hlaforde."  So  Florence,  *'  Festi  PaHclialia 
tempore  Northyrobrensea  regem  suum  Alhredum,  Molli  regis  suc- 
OMeorem,  Ebornco  expulere,  Bliuinqut  ejiisdeni  regis  Molli,  iEthel- 
berbtum,  in  regeni  levavere."     This  might  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
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mere  revolutionary  not ;  but  the  words  of  Simeon  bring  ont  the  legal 
character  of  the  deposition  much  more  strongly;  "Alcredus  Bex^ 
consilio  et  consensu  »u/irum  omniumy  regiae  familiae  ac  priocipum 
dcslitutus  societatc,  exilic  imperii  niurarit  majestatcm."  With  thU 
new  light  before  U8,  we  better  understand  the  force  of  the  wordo  of 
the  Chronicleo,  "of  Eoforwic  on  Eastertid."  It  is  plain  thnt  Kalhred 
was  deposed  by  tlie  Easter  Gem6t  of  his  Kingdom  assembled  in  hia 
capital.  Simeon  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  vf)thelrod  as  *'  tanto  honore 
coronatus  ;"  aiiiJ  it  slionld  be  notiewl  that  in  779,  when  he  records 
the  expulsion  of  jEthelred  himirelf,  richly  deserved  as  it  wa»  by  the 
treacherous  murder  of  three  of  his  Blahlormen,  he  docs  not  use  the 
same  legal  language  ;  ''Etholredo  expulso  de  regali  solio  ct  in  cxilio 
fugato,  cogitur  majetos  iniro  modos  miserasque  habere  querela*. 
Elfwald  vero  filius  Oswlti,  Ethclredo  expulso,  regnum  Northan- 
hymbrorum  suscepit."  So  in  the  Chronicles  (778),  *'And  )ia  feng 
Alfwold  to  rice  and  ^Ejiclrod  bedraf  on  lande." 

To  turn  to  the  case  of  Sii:;el>crht,  I  have  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  590)  the  words  of  Henry  of  Iluntingdon,  in  whose  ae- 
count  the  legal  action  of  the  nation  stands  out  most  clearly ;  but 
the  consent  oftheWitan  appears  also  in  all  the  other  accounts. 
Tn  the  Clironicles  (755)  we  rend,  "  Her  Cynewulf  benum  Sigobryhlc 
his  msfTo  his  rices  and  Wacst-eeaxna  witan  for  unrihtnm  diedum 
butan  Hamtunacire."  So  Florence,  "  Cyncwlfus,  dc  prosapiJi  Cerdici 
Regis  oriundus,  auxilium  sibi  fercntiUus  West-Saxonicia  priwatibua, 
Regcm  illorom  Sigehertum,  ob  multitudiuem  suorum  iuiquorum 
foctorum,  regno  extormiunvit,  et  looo  ejus  regnavit ;  unam  tanien 
provinciam,  quee  Ilnntuuscire  dieitur,  eiilem  concessit."  And  even 
^thclvreard  (il  x?).  who  seems  to  tell  the  stoiy  with  a  certain 
royalist  leaning  against  Cynewulf,  witnesses  to  the  same  facta  ; 
"Post  decursurn  unius  anni  ex  quo  Sigobryhl  regnare  C€^>ent, 
cigus  regnum  invadeus  Cynulf  abstraxit  ah  co,  et  sapientes  totius 
partis  occidentalis  facietenus  trnxit  cum  eo  propter  inuonditofl  actiu 
■upradicti  Regis ;  nee  illi  derclicta  pars  potestatis  nisi  provinoia 
una  quie  llamtunscire  nmicuiuitur."  In  this  case,  as  ia  the  case  of 
Ealhred,  we  may  renuirk  the  diflerent  colourings  given  to  the  same 
action.  The  deposition  of  Sigeberht  was  clearly  a  legal  act,  but  it 
might  be  spoken  uf  as  an  "  invasio,"  just  as  equally  l<^al  acts  later 
in  our  history  could  l»e  also  si>oken  of  as  "  invasioncs." 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  Mcrcia  from  the  Kingdom  of 
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Eadwig,  K)>Dken  of  by  Mr.  Kemble,  the  whole  of  Ea43wig'8  reigii  ia 
shrouded  in  such  darkneBB  that,  ns  it  forms  no  pttrt  of  my  imtneiliate 
subject,  1  ttave  rntlier  avoided  going  into  it.  But  at  any  rate  that 
separation  would  present  one  point  of  difference  from  any  of  t!ie 
other  caACB.  As  £adgar  seems  to  Itave  been  Under-king  of  the 
ilerciana  from  the  death  of  Kadred,  the  act  by  which  the  Mercians 
threw  00"  the  authority  of  Eadwig,  was  rather  the  rejection  of  the 
roprenuoy  of  as  orer-Iord  than  the  deposition  of  an  imuiediate 
sovereign. 

Of  the  other  cases  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text*  those 
which  come  within  the  range  of  my  History  I  have  discussed  in 
their  proper  places.  Among  the  later  cases,  some  may  have  ex- 
pected to  see  the  names  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Charles  the  First. 
But  neither  of  these  Kings  were,  in  strictness  of  speech,  deposed. 
By  deposition  I  understand  on  act  by  which  a  King,  whose  right  to 
be  King  is  acknowledged  up  to  that  time,  is,  by  virtue  of  such 
act,  declared  to  l>e  no  longer  King.  This  was  not  exactly  the  case 
with.  Henry  the  Sixth.  When  Kichard  Duke  of  York  claimed  the 
Crown  in  preference  to  Henn-,  a  compromise  was  made,  by  which 
Henry  was  to  retain  the  Crown  for  life  and  lliclmrd  was  to  becoutc 
his  heir-apparent.  It  was  therefore  the  Yorkist  theory  that  Henry 
reigned  by  virtue  of  this  agreement,  and  that,  when  he  afterwarda, 
as  was  alleged,  broke  the  agreement,  the  Crown  was  thereby  for- 
feited and  the  Duke  became  de  Jure  King.  Yet,  ns  we  have  seen, 
a  sort  of  popular  election  was  thought  desirable  to  confirm  the 
rights  of  his  son.  Charles  the  First,  it  is  still  more  clear,  was  not 
deposed,  lie  was  tried  and  executed  being  Kiiig,  a  process  of 
which  English  history  supplies  no  other  example.  The  depositions 
of  Edward  the  Rccond  and  Richard  the  Second  arc  too  plain  to 
need  comment.  James  the  Second  was  clearly  deposed  in  Scotland; 
whether  the  vote  against  him  in  England  couM  be  strictly  called 
a  vote  of  deposition  is  leas  clear.  On  the  character  of  this  famous 
vote,  logically  so  absurd,  yet  practically  so  thoroughly  odapted  to 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  see  Macaulay,  Hist  of  Eng.  ii. 
623.     So  on  the  vote  of  the  Scottish  Estates,  iii,  285. 

1  have  spoken  in  the  text  of  that  milder  form  of  deposition  by 
which  the  King  was  removed  by  his  authority  without  being  for- 
mally removed  from  his  office.  Of  this  process  the  simpler  forms  of 
our  early  constitution  will  hardly  supply  an  instance,  unless  we  see 
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an  uppruacli  tu  it  in  the  mj^igemeut  (sec  p.  365)  entered  into  by 
ilDthelrcii  un  bis  restoration  tu  rule  in  all  things  hy  the  advioe  uf 
his  Witan.  But  it  wna  done  in  the  cases  of  Henry  the  Third, 
Eilwunl  the  Secoud.  and  Richard  the  Second  ;  the  act  in  the  two 
latter  coaes  being  a  iurt  of  forewarning  of  the  severer  punisbmeut 
which  was  to  follow. 

It  must  be  remembered  tliat  throughout  tbia  argument  I  am 
dealing  with  the  legal  right  of  de|K>sition,  not  with  the  justice 
of  its  exercise  in  any  particular  ease.  As  to  Sige1>crht>  and  as 
to  Ealhred  too,  both  of  tliem  clearly  deservi-d  iheJr  fat«,  but 
how  far  in  either  case  the  WcHt^Saxou  and  Northumbriaik  Witaa 
nuiy  have  been  influenced  by  any  i>er80ual  intrigues  of  C^Tiewulf  or 
iEthelretl.  who  pluy  in  the  two  st^iries  respectively  the  part  of 
Heni-y  of  Bolingbroke  or  William  of  Orange,  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
So  too  with  the  later  fates  of  the  deposetl  Kings,  the  certsin  murder 
of  J£dward,  the  all  but  certain  murder  of  Richard,  the  constitutional 
qaestion  has  nothing  to  do.  The  deposed  priiio*  wns  let  off  the 
most  easily  in  ttie  enrUest  case.  Sigeberhl,  de|)osed  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Wessex,  was  allowed  to  retain  Hampahire  as  Under- 
king.  Having  murdered  one  of  his  Kuldormeu,  he  was  t»anished 
altogether  by  C)'ncwulf,  the  new  head  King,  and  he  waa  afterwards 
killed  by  a  private  enemy. 

For  instances  of  deposition  among  other  Teutonic  nationa  aee 
Kemblc,  ii.  221.  Tlie  most  famous  case  of  all,  the  dc[K)sition  of 
Childeric  and  electiou  of  Pippin,  was  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  At^U- 
cation  to  t!ic  Bishop  of  Rome  about  u  iimtter  which  it  clearly  lay 
within  the  power  of  the  Franktsh  nation  to  settle  without  hla 
interference. 


NOTE  S.    p.  106. 
Thk  Election  of  Kings. 


i 


Some  passages  bearing  on  the  election  of  Kings  by  the  Witan, 
that  is  in  truth  by  the  people,  have  been  already  quoted  (see 
above,  p.  591  )■  ^^  every  stage  of  my  history  I  shall  have  to  call 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  right  of  free  election  waa  carried 
out  in  practice.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  how  long  the 
old  Teutonic  feehng  survived,  and  at  how  late  a  time  it  was  still 
formally  put   forth  as  a  constitutional   )>riuciplc.     Nowhere   can 
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a  better  exposition  of  the  miuitiit  doctrine  m  to  the  election  of 
Kiuga  be  found  than  in  the  si>eech  whieh  ilattbew  Paris  (p.  197^ 
Wats)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Archbishop  Hubert  at  the  election  of 
King  John.  Wlicthcr  the  sjwech  is  Hubert's  or  ifatlhew'fl  matters 
little,  or  rather,  if  it  be  Mattlifw's  own,  it  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
carrying  on  the  ancient  tradition  etiU  later.  No  one  has  any  right 
to  \ni  Kiiijf  unless  he  be  chosen  by  the  whole  people  of  the  land  on 
account  of  his  ineritH  (''  nullus  prajvia  ratiuno  alii  euceederc  habet 
rcgnum,  nisi  ab  'umvereileUa  mgni  unanimiter,  invmiatd  Spinttis 
gratis,  electus*'),  but  if  any  member  of  the  royal  family  be  worthy, 
he  is  to  be  preferred  to  any  one  else  ("  vemni  si  (piis  ex  stirpe 
Kegis  defuncti  alits  prcepollerct,  pronius  et  prompttus  in  elcctioncm 
ejns  est  eonsentiendum."  The  preamble  is  excellent,  but  the  prac- 
tical Infereaco  is  strange,  namely  that  Earl  John,  for  his  many 
virtues,  should  be  chosen  King.  Witli  this  8|)cech,  made  by,  or 
attributetl  to.  an  English  Archbishop,  we  may  compare  the  similar 
doctrine  of  elective  monarchy  laid  down  by  a  French  Archbishop, 
Adalbero  of  Rheims,  at  the  election  of  Hugh  Gtpet  in  987  ;  "  Non 
ignnmmus  Karolum  fautores  suos  habere,  qui  eum  digoum  regno  ex 
parentum  coUatioue  cuntendant.  Scd  si  de  Iioc  agitur,  ntc  rexjnum 
jure  heereditariii  adqttintnr,  nee  in  regnnm  promovendus  est  nisi 
quein  non  solum  corporis  nobilitas,  sed  et  animi  sapientia  illustrat, 
fides  muult,  maguunimitas  finnat.  Legimus  in  aunalibus,  clariasinii 
generis  Imperut^ijrihus  ignaviS  ub  dignitate  pnecipitatis,  alios  modo 
pares,  modo  impure^  succcsMsse."  (Richer,  iv.  11.)  So  again  the 
comhtnation  of  the  elective  and  heiTditar}-  jiriuciples,  as  fuuud  in 
all  the  old  Teutonic  Kingdoms,  is  well  set  forth  by  Rudolf  Glaljer, 
i.  3  ;  "Totius  rtgni  primates  efegenaU  Ludovicum,  Hliutu  videlicet 
pned.icti  Regis  f^i*oU,  unguentes  eum  super  se  Uegem  futrediUirio 
Jitrti  regnaturum."  We  shall  find  as  nearly  aa  jKitisible  the  same 
words  in  au  important  passage  of  our  Chruuicles  (A.  1042). 


NOTE  T.    p.  154. 

Naxeb  of  KjHODoacs  Asto  Nations. 


It  should  be  carcf\illy  borne  in  mind  that,  throughout  the  times 
with  which  we  arc  tlealing,  two  S)Bteriis  of  geographical  nitmeu- 
claturc  were  in  use,  we  might  say  in  rival  u&e.     The  am-icnl  namot^ 
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Romftn  or  Ante-Roman,  still  surviTed^  aa  many  of  them  survive 
now,  as  purely  geographical  descriptions,  and  the  new  nameA,  the 
names  of  states  and  Kingdoms  name<I  after  their  inhabitants,  were 
still  only  in  process  of  forming.  I  hare  said  something  of  this  in 
an  earlier  Note  (see  above,  p.  586)  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature 
of  onr  own  island ;  the  nomenclature  of  contineDtal  cotintries  we 
shall  find  to  be  still  more  confused.  But  the  two  classes  of  names  can 
be  clearly  distinguished.  GaVia  and  Britannia  were  doubtless  in 
their  origin  names  derived  from  a  people,  no  less  than  Francia  and 
An^lia  ;  but  by  this  time  Gallia  and  Britannia  had  become  purely 
geographical  terms,  simply  expresBing  a  certain  extent  of  territory 
on  the  map,  while  Francia  and  Anglia  (if  the  latter  name  was  used 
at  all)  were  political  names,  expressing  the  territory  occupied  or  ruled 
by  Fraud  and  AngU.  The  shifting  of  names  of  this  latter  class 
are  frequent  and  well  known.  The  modern  Kingdom  of  Saxony, 
fur  instance,  hus  nut  an  inch  of  ground  in  common  with  the 
Saxony  which  was  conquered  by  Charles  the  Qreat,  and  the  Tarious 
mcftuings  of  the  word  Burgundy  have  become  a  proverb  among  the 
learned  and  a  touchstone  to  bewray  the  half-learned.  Another 
cause  of  confusion  is  that  the  ancient  geographical  names  were 
constantly  used,  not  only  in  their  straightforward  geographicul 
aense,  but  also  by  way  of  fine  writing,  in  which  case  they  are 
constantly  used,  affectedly  and  often  inaccurately.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  Richer.  Take  for  instance  the  opening 
of  his  second  book,  where  he  expresses  the  political  parties  of 
his  own  day  in  the  geographical  language  of  Qesar,  "QaUi 
uamque  Celta)  cum  Aquitnnis,  Hngonem  Rotberti  Rf^s  filiom, 
Belgse  vero  Ludovicum  Karoli  sequcbttntur.'*  Here  we  get  a 
real  distinction  of  race  and  language.  The  Cdti  and  Afpiitatd 
are  the  peoples  of  the  Romance  tongues  of  the  future  French  and 
the  future  Provencal,  while  the  Belgce  mark  the  still  Teutonic 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  whose  inhabitants  Richer  elsewhere  (L  47) 
distinctly  calls  Germani,  but  none  would  guess  tliia  from  the  anti- 
quated phraseology  which  he  chooses.  A  still  more  remarkable 
instance  of  Richcr's  way  of  misusing  untiqunt^fd  terms  will  be 
found  iu  a  passage  which  seema  to  have  misled  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave.  Sir  Francis,  describing  the  campaign  of  944  (sec  p.  25a),  sa^-e 
(ii.  543),  "Among  other  vassals  or  dcpcndimts  .  ,  .  Otbo  was  joined 
by  Conrad  'King  of  (reueviij'  under  which  style  we  might  have  eoue 
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tiifficulty  in  recognizing  the  King  of  Burgundy,  yet  the  title  is  not 
undeserving  of  notice,  as  embodying  the  very  few  reuuiiaing  recol- 
lectiona  of  a  kingdom  pmctically  efiaoed  from  lilstorical  memory." 
This  I  do  not  undcrstund.  As  Sir  Fraueis  gives  no  references, 
I  cftnnot  undertake  to  deny  that  Conriul  may  bo  called  "  King  of 
Geneva  '*  ft>niewhere,  but  he  certainly  is  not  so  called  in  any  of  the 
most  obvious  authorities  for  this  campaign.  Widukind  does  not 
mention  him  at  all.  In  Fludoard  (A.  946)  be  is,  as  usual,  '*  Cisal- 
pinie  Oallice  Rex."  In  Richer  (ii.  5,^)  he  is  "Rex  Qeuauoonun." 
(Did  Sir  Francis  read  '*  Gcnevanorum  '*  ?)  It  is  strange  geography 
of  Richer  to  place  the  Genauui  in  Burgundy,  but  we  6nd  again  in 
ii.  98,  "urbcm  Vcaontiuni,  qure  est  metropolia  Genaiinorum,  cui 
etiam  in  Alpibus  sitte  Aldis  Dubia  preeterfluit."  The  ecclcaiastical 
Prorince  of  BeRan^on  answers  almost  exactly  to  TrangjuraTie 
Burgundy.  In  iii.  86  the  same  Conrad  is,  still  more  wonderfidly, 
made  into  "  liex  Alemnnnorura."  Richer,  in  short,  despised  the 
geography  of  bla  own  age,  and  used  his  obsolete  names  without 
miK-h  discretion. 

Ijut  this  aSbctation  extends  to  better  writers  than  Richer. 
Lambert  himself  constantly  uses  the  word  Oaliioi  in  a  vague 
sort  of  way,  or  rather  as  equivalent  to  Germany.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, we  hear  of  the  church  of  Fulda  aa  one  of  the  chief 
churches  of  the  Gauls  ("  iUius  monasterii  opes  usque  ad  id  temporis 
florentiBsims  crant  cunctisque  OalUarum  ccelesiis  cmincbant." 
A.  1063),  while  Mainz  (A.  1074)  is  "caput  ct  princepa  Gailicarum 
nrbium."  And  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  several 
other  pftswges  under  thofre  two  years.  So,  as  I  have  implied 
in  discuBsing  Richer's  description  of  Conrad,  the  name  "Gallia 
Ciaalpina.'*  as  used  by  Flodoard,  always,  I  cannot  conceive  why, 
means  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  sume  part  of  it  (see  A.  934, 
937)  939'  94^}-  ^^  these  the  third  is  the  passage  referred  to  in 
p.  203.  M.  Gaudet  in  his  note  on  Rieher  takes  the  "  Hugo  Cis- 
atpinus  "  there  sptiken  of  for  Hugh  the  Black,  one  of  the  Princes  of 
the  ducal  Burgundy  who  is  mentioned  by  Flodoard  the  next  year. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  person  meant  is  Hugh  of  Pro- 
vence, the  famous  King  of  Italy. 

Rut  the  great  source,  not  so  much  of  confusion  as  of  vague  and 
strange  descriptions  or  rather  indications  of  Kingdoms  and  states, 
ariaea  from  the  fact  thiit  mine  of  the  states  foi'med  by  the  division 
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of  the  CaroliDgian  Empire,  none  at  least  of  tboae  north  of  the  AI|»S 
had  as  yet  won  for  itself  a  geograjihi™!  name.  There  were  oU 
nntional  nameH  in  nhunJancc,  Saxnnj*,  Bavaria,  Aquitnine,  Bri- 
tauay,  but  tlierc  were  nu  general  names  to  eipreas  the  Kingdoms  of 
Charles,  Lothar,  ant!  Lewis,  pcspectivcly.  Each  King  was  a  King 
of  the  Franks  ;  he  rcigiie*!  over  so  much  of  the  old  Frankish  <Iomi* 
nion  as  be  could  get  hold  of;  he  had  no  distinct  and  recogwixed 
national  or  territorial  title ;  he  and  his  Kingtlom  had  to  be  de- 
scribed, or  rather  pointed  uut,  as  they  might  be.  We  nowhere  see 
this  better  than  in  the  way  in  which  onr  own  Chronicles  under  ibe 
year  887  record  the  ilivision  of  the  F.inpire  after  the  detH>8ition  of 
Charlea  the  Fat.  The  four  Kingdoms  arc  clearly  marked  out.  hut 
not  one  of  the  four  has  a  territorial  name ;  the  three  which  lie 
north  of  the  Alps  are  simply  pointed  to  geoifraphictdly  ;  "  Eamulf 
wuuotle  on  )iam  lande  he  a«tan  Rlne ;  and  Hro^ulf  ^a  feug  tu  ^m 
middel  rice,  and  Oda  to  |>am  west  dnele,  and  Beomgar  and  Wifta  to 
LanglK>Hri1na  lande."  This  is  at  least  clearer  than  the  deacription 
given  by  Erchcmpert  (Hist.  Langobardonim,  11  ;  Pertx,  iii.  245) 
of  the  earlier  diWsion  between  the  sons  of  Lewis  the  Pious;  "Ab 
hoc  Franconiro  dJviHuni  e«t  regnuni,  quoniam  Lutbarius  Aquensem^^H 
ct  Italicum,  Ludoguiciis  [this  funn,  with  the  ifH  for  the  to,  it  wortbl^^l 
noting  phitoIogicaUy]  nutem  Baioanum,  Karhis  vero,  ex  aliii  ortoa 
genitrice,  Aqultanetim  rt'gebftt  inqierium."  Here,  in  the  hopeless- 
ness of  finding  a  name  for  Lotbar'u  Kingdom,  we  find  an  nniqne 
"  regnum  **  or  "  imperium  Aqucnae,"  while  Saxony  and  the  rest  of 
Germany  are  merged  in  Bavaria  niid  Nenstria  is  merged  in  Aqui- 
taine.  Another  way  of  distinguishing  Kingdoms  and  Iheir  inhabi- 
tants was  to  describe  them  by  the  names  of  thoir  rulers,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Widukind  (i.  29)  quoted  in  p.  154  ;  *'  L^nde  usque  liixlie 
oertamen  est  de  regno  Kurolorum  stirj^i  et  posterisOdoids,  concertatio 
quoque  Regibus  Karoloruni  et  Orieutaliutn  Franeorum  sujier  regno 
Lotharii,"  Here  "  regnum  Lotharii "  is  of  course  Lotharingia,  I^th- 
ringon,  T^orraino,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  name  takes 
in  a  far  wider  territory  than  the  modem  Duchy,  But  it  should  also 
be  noticed  that  the  Wc^tem  Kingdom  also  has  no  name  ;  its  Kings 
are  "  Roges  Karoloruin  ;"  it  was  quite  a  chance  tliat  France  wm» 
not  permanently  ciilled  Cnrolintjia  to  mateh  Lotfiarhi^ia,  Sn  in 
Widukind  (iii.  2)  the  WVatcm  Kingtlom  is  ''  regnum  Karoli,"  though 
in  the  reign  of  a  Lewis ;  s<»,  still  more  distinctly,  in  the  Qcam 
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Episcoporuni  Catnerncensium  (i.  55,  lii.  50;  Pertz,  vii.  4^1,  481) 
the  inliabitauts  of  France  luul  Lotliariugia  are  dUtiiiguiBhed  as 
"  KarlenMs"  and  "  Lotharieuses."  Si>  in  the  flame  work  (i.  n6  ; 
Pertz,  vii.  452)  "Roliertua  Rex  Karte?mum*'  is  coupled  with 
"Kiclianlus  Rox  RutomiLgetistum."  And  strnugest  of  all,  in  the 
Chnmicle  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  (Corp.  Chron.  Fhmd.  L  86) 
tbc  Emperor  Henry  the  Third  ik  spoken  of  aa  '*  Rex  Luthariensia, 
qui  et  CiL»sar  Imperator  Augustus  up|>eUatua  est."  This  way  of 
describing  countrieii  by  their  nilere  t»  very  common  just  at  this 
time,  when  diviaions  were  sj)ringing  up  for  which  there  were  no 
received  geographical  names.  Thus  Germany  is  aometimes  "Terra 
Heinrici"  (FKubjard,  9J3)  ;  FUuilerg  and  Nurmandy  are,  in  our 
own  Chronidcs,  "Baldwines  hiud "  and  "Ricardea  rice.'*  But 
Lotharingia,  perhaps  as  denoting  the  moat  purely  artificial  division 
of  all^  is  the  only  Uitme  of  the  class  whicli  ha.**  survived. 

This  same  passage  leads  u»  tu  the  way  which  (except  in  the  case 
of  Lothaniigi%  a  Kingdom  which  almost  always  bore  the  name  of 
its  ftmndt^r)  liocanie  more  umial,  that  of  distinguishing  the  Kingdoms 
aud  their  inhabitants  by  some  distinctive  epithet  of  race  or  lan- 
guage or  by  some  word  which  simply  poiuts  t^  them  geographically. 
Tlie  difHculty.  as  T  have  aln-july  liinted,  arises  from  the  still  abiding 
uotiou  of  the  existence  uf  a  single  Frankish  Kingdom,  however 
many  might  be  the  Kings  among  whom  its  administration  was 
di\'ide<l.  None  of  the  Kings,  nor  yet  the  subjects  of  any  of  the 
Kings,  would  ^ve  up  their  right  to  be  at  least  one  of  the  Kings 
of  the  Franks,  to  be  at  least  part  of  the  people  of  the  Franks. 
While  such  a  state  of  feeling  was  rife,  it  was  impossible  timt 
any  King  or  Kingdom  should  bear  any  title  distinctly  and  per- 
manently recognized.  A  King  most  commonly  descrilies  himself 
as  **  Rex ;"  any  more  particular  description  might  have  been 
construed  either  as  a  surrender  of  his  own  rights  or  as  an  in - 
firingement  of  the  rights  of  some  other  prince.  Thus  it  has  often 
l>eeu  remorkeil  that  in  the  Act  of  Flection  (see  PcrlK,  I^cgg.  i.  547, 
cf.  the  election  of  Lewis  at  p.  558)  by  which  Boso  was  raiseil  to  the 
hlngsliip  cf  Burgundy — the  "  middel  rice  "  of  our  Clironicles — he  is 
simply  made  King  without  any  particular  title,  and  without  any 
inrticular  geographical  extent  being  traced  out  for  his  Kingdom. 
It  was  not  so  while  the  Fnmkish  dominions  remaiucd  undivided. 
In  the  days  oC  the  early  Karliugn.  the  King  had  a  title  and  Ins 
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(lominiona  hud  a  nftme.     His  dominions  were  Francia,  he  hinuctf 
wiu  the  Xkc  Francorum.     In  Kginhard,  Franeia  means  the  who!* 
territoiy  occupied  or  ruled  hy  the  Franks  and  their  King.     Hiia 
comes  owl  very  strongly  in  the  Life  of  Charles,  c.  a  ;  "  Phter  cfjua 
[Pipltiui]   KuroliiSj  ([ui  tyrannoa  per  totam  Franciam  domiaatnm 
•ibi  vindieaules   oppressit,  et   Sarraceuos  Oalliam   oocupare    ten- 
t*nt«s  duobus    ma^nis  pra>Uis,  uno  in  Aquitania  apad  PictoTinm 
civitateni,  nitoro  juxta  Narbonam  apud   Birrara   fluWum   dcvicit" 
Her^  with  tlic  strictest  precision,  GafUa  is  a  part  of  Franda  and 
Aquitania  is  a  part  of  Gallia.     And  this  vill  be  found  to  be  the 
common   use    througliuut   the  Life  and  Annals.     But    the    name 
Franeia  gradually  came  to  be  confined  to   two   portions    of  the 
original  Franeia,  ono  on  each  side  of  the  Rhine,  those  where  the 
name  still  survives  alike  in  France  and  in  Franketi  or  Franconia. 
Tbrtie  two  bnd  thi-ri-forc  to  be  distinjjuisbed  by  varions  eptthct& 
Tbws  wc  tind  "  Fmucia  Teutonica"  opposed  to  "Franeia  Latina" 
and   "Franeia  Orientalis"   opposed   to    "Franeia  Occideatalis." 
See  especially  Bruno,  BcM.  Sax.  36,  ap.  Pertx,  vii,  342   (see  voL 
iii.  p.  375),  i%nd   Liudprand  (Antapodosis,  i.  14,  16),  who  talks  of 
*'Franoiam   qiiain    Romanam  dicunt,"  and   elsewhere  (iii.   ao)  of 
"Fnmoonim   genus   Teutonicorum."      See   also  Widukind,  i.    16, 
39  J  Wipo,  Vit.  Chuon.  i,  6,  27.  and  especially  e.  2,  where  he  de- 
scribes the  Bhine  as  the  frontier  of  "Gnllia"  and  "  Oenaania,**  and 
reckons  up  the  nations  in  both  countries  which  formed  tbo  Kingtiom 
of  Conrad,  among  which  are  "  Fraiici  Oi-ientalcs,"  and  "  Frauci  qui 
supra  Rhenum  habitant,"  an  unusual  distinction.    See  also  Otto  of 
FrtMHingen,  Oest  Frid.  1.  34,  where  he  Hjteak  of"  Orientulis  Franda," 
and  Ann.  vii   5,  where  he  distinguishes  *'  Franci  Romani  et  Teu- 
tonici."      But  Franeia,  as  used  by  writers  within    the   Western 
Kingdom,  commonly  means  the  Parisian   Duchy,  and   it  is  only 
through  the  successive  conquests  of  the  Parisian  Kings  that  the 
word  France  has  gained  that  modern  meaning  which  now  takes  in 
the  old  Western  Kingdom  and  something  more,     I  doubt  whether 
we  ever  find  Franeia  used  geographically  in  tliis  wider  sense  by  any 
early  writer,  though  we  do  once  or  twice  (see  iibove.  p.  585,  and 
Dudo,  97  D)  find  "Rex  Franciw"  and  "  Regnum  Francire "  used 
in  an  equivalent  sense.    The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  Franeia 
in  Flodoard  and  Richer  is  plain  from  such  passages  as  Flodoard, 
A.  923,  926.     It  means  the  domiuiun  of  the  "Dux  Fruncontm,'* 
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whether  he  be  "Rex  FraDcorum"fta  well  or  not.  In  the  latter 
passage,  we  find  a  Danegeld  levied  "  per  Franciam  et  Burgundiam," 
where  Burgvndia  does  not  mean  the  Kingdom  of  Boso,  but  the 
Ducliy  which  did  homage  to  the  Wcst-Frankish  King.  Francia, 
in  short,  oa  n»ed  by  these  writers,  excludes  Lotharitigia  and  all  the 
Burgundies,  it  exclndee  Aquitaine,  Normandy^  and  Britauny,  and 
it  has  further  to  be  distinguisheil  as  "Lattna"  or  "Ouctdentalis" 
from  the  other  Francia  east  of  the  Rhine. 

In  the  like  sort,  we  read  in  the  Chronica  Regum  Franconim,  ap. 
Pertz,  iii.  214  ;  **  Hie  [at  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat]  divisio 
facta  est  inter  Teutoues  Francos  et  Latinos  Francos."  But  it  is  re- 
markable to  trace  how  early,  especially  within  the  Western  Franeia, 
the  word  Franci  began  to  mean  the  Western  as  opposed  to  the  Eastern 
Franks.  Thus  the  Astronomer  (ap.  Perlz,  ii.  617}  speaks  of  Lewis 
the  PioDS  as  "  monitus  tarn  &  Francis  quamque  ll  Germanis,"  and 
again  (p.  633),  ^'diflSdens  Frattcis,  magisque  se  credens  Germania.** 
Bo  Liudprand  (Antapod.  i.  14,  17)  uses  "Rex  Gallife"  and  ''Hex 
Francorum"  as  synonymous.  And  the  word  seems  to  be  used  in 
the  same  sense  by  Nithard,  i.  5,  ii.  3,  in  the  former  of  wliich 
passives  Franeia  seenia  to  be  opposed  to  "  universi  qui  trans 
Kenum  morabantur."  80  Wipo  (31)  distinguishes  the  Western 
Kingdom  as  "  QuIIiae  Franconim,"  and  Lambert  (1073),  unlike 
Bmnu,  allows  the  title  of  "  Rex  Franconim  '*  to  the  Western  poten- 
tate. Still  in  Germany  Frond  kept  its  natural  meaning  down 
to  the  days  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  *'  Sic  emitur  a  Francis  Impe- 
rium,"  says  Otto  of  Freisingen  (Gest-  Frid.  ii.  afl).  Yet  elsewhere 
(i.  58)  he  speaks  of  "  Rex  Franconim  "  and  '*  Rex  Franciee  "  in  the 
otlier  sense.  80  William  of  Malniesbury  (1,  68),  in  a  jmssage  the 
whole  of  which  is  worth  study,  says;  "Lotbaringi  et  Atemanni,  eb 
caeteri  Tninarhcnani  popuM  qui  Imperatori  Teutonicorum  subjocti 
sunt,  magia  proprie  se  Francos  appellari  jubent ;  et  cos  quoa  nos 
Francos  putamus,  Galtoalas  antiqao  vocabulu  [did  William  know 
the  force  of  the  u^alas  ?]  quasi  Gallos  nuncupant.  Quibus  et  ego 
assensum  commodo,"  &c. 

In  other  cases  the  words  Franci  or  Franeia  arc  altogether  left 
out,  and  we  find  '*  Occidciitales"  alone  used  as  equivalent  to  West- 
Frankifth  or  French,  and  "  Orient&Ie?'*  used  as  equivalent  to  German. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  of  this  use  is  to  be  found  in 
the  treaty  between  Charles  the  Simple  and  Ucnry  the  Fowler  in 
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921  (Pertz.  Legg.  i.  567).  Hew  the  two  Kings  of  tlic  Fmnlis  are 
geographically  distinguished,  as  "  Glonwsissinms  Mex  Ymncoram 
Occ^i dental iuni  KitroluH*' and  '*  Magiuficentiflsimui;  Hex  Fnmconim 
Orientalium  ITeiiiricus."  But  in  the  text  of  the  treaty,  where  Charles 
speaks  in  bis  owu  person,  he  so^'a,  "  Kgo  Karolus,  diviui  propitiante 
cleiiientiii.  Rex  Fruncnrura  Occldcntalium  aroodo  ero  buic  aniicu 
meo  Bri/i  Oriantali  lieinrieo  amiriiSu"  We  find  the  same  use  in 
Dudo,  130  B,  and  in  a  very  remarkable  passage  of  Richer  (iv.  12, 
13).  where  he  givca  two  descriptious  of  the  extent  of  the  French  1 
Kingdom  in  the  tenth  century.  Hugh  Capet  is  made  King  over 
'^Galli,  Britanni,  Dahi  [doubtless  i>am,  i.e.  the  Normans],  Aqui- 
tani,  Gothi,  Uii<paui  [the  County  of  Barcelona],  Wasc<>iie8.**  He 
then  associates  his  son  Robert  in  the  Kingdom — "  a  MoaS  fluvio 
usque  Oceonura  OccifietUalihjig  Rcgem  praefecit  et  ordinavit."  80 
in  the  c-xtnu't  from  Thietmar  in  p.  174,  "Uccidure  partes"  is  the 
German  writer's  ilescription  of  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  tiie  Siwple. 
In  other  piistuiges  u  King  is  simply,  as  it  were,  pointed  atv  In 
Flodoard,  938,  Otto  ia  "  Hex  Trausrhenensis,"  in  Richer,  i.  20,  bis 
father  is  simply  "Heinricus  Trnnsrhenousis,"  and  in  Dudo,  130  B^ 
where  the  Uennans  are  still  "  Orientjiles,"  their  King  is  still  "  Rex 
Traiisrheniums/'  More  curious  still  is  the  descnptiou  of  no  less 
a  pers'Mi  tbau  Hugh  the  Great  in  Flodoard,  A.  960 ;  "  Riehardus, 
filius  VVillelrai  Nortmamiorum  Frinci]iis,  filiani  Hugouis  trans 
Sequanam  [or  '  Transsequanl']  quondam  Principis,  duxit  uxoreni.'* 
So  in  946  our  Eadmund  is  "  Ednuindus  Rex  Transmunnus.*'  See 
alwve,  p.  556.  This  way  of  describing  BUg^^ests  some  of  those 
curious  meiliK*val  verlM*,  "  trunsfretare,"  "  trauspadare,"  and  the  like. 
Geniiau^'  in  fact  was  longer  tbnn  any  of  the  otber  countries  of 
which  we  have  1>een  speaking  in  getting  a  true  territorial  name  for 
itself,  and  a  true  territorial  title  for  its  sovereign.  We  have  seen 
several  instances  of  the  use  of  Oennania,  but  then  Germania,  like 
GaUia,  is  a  purely  ge(>grn]diioAl  name,  and  the  Eastern  Kingilum 
took  in  a  large  part  of  Gaffia.  The  Kingdom  itself  is  commonly 
"Regnum  Teutonicum"  (Lambert.  1073},  a  plirase  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  fiiu\  it  coupled  with  the  geographical 
name  Italm  (see  the  quotation  in  vol.  iii.  p.  274).  Lewis  the  son 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  is  repcatodly  called  "  Rex  Geniumorum  "  by  Pni- 
dentins  of  Troyta  (Pertx,  i.  441,  443),  ami  "  Kex  Germaniie"  by 
Hincmar  (Pert/.,  i.  458).     So  Henry  is  "Oenminite  Princeps"  in 
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Ftodoard,  928.  But  these  arc  mere'lcscriptiuiis,  aud  no  hucIi  formal 
title  8ccma  to  be  found  earlier  than  the  days  of  Maximilian. 
Indeed  tlic  Qcnnan  Kingdom  wiis  so  Boon  swallowed  up  hy  the 
llonian  Empire  that  a  distiuct  titlo  for  it«  King  was  Iinrdly  ncetled. 
The  Kingdom  of  B!>flo,  on  the  other  hand,  though  lie  and  his 
fcleutora  shrank  from  fpving  it  n  name,  80on  found  one  in  common 
use.  Liudprand  (Ant.  ii.  60)  tells  how  "  Rodulfus  Rex  superb- 
iRsimus  BurguudionibuB  imperalMt,"  and  Wipo  speaks  familiarly 
(15,  19)  of  *' Rex  Burgundioe"  and  "  Burgundionum."  Flodoard, 
however,  besides  his  favourite  flourish  about  Cisalpine  (jhuI,  tells 
us  of  "  "  Rex  Jureusis  "  under  the  year;*  935  and  940. 

With  regard  to  our  own  island,  1  have  already  mentioned  (see 
above,  pp.  r^^^,  535)  that  "Saxonia"  aud  even  "  Anyul-Saxouia" 
»eem  to  be  older  uumes  than  *'  Auglla."  It  is  luird  to  tjay  whcu 
"Anglia"  came  into  contemporary  use.  The  woi*d  seems  to  be 
unknown  to  Boedu  but  to  be  familiar  to  :.fltlielwcanl.  1  he  name 
"  Kuglalaiid"  dues  not  come  into  uae  till  the  time  of  ^thelred. 
We  find  it  in  the  treaty  with  Anluf  aud  Justiu  (Thorpe,  i.  284) 
and  in  the  Clinmicleg  for  1014,  from  which  time  its  use  becomes 
more  and  more  fretjuent.  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  entry  in 
the  Canterbury  Chronicle  for  876  aud  the  long  insertion  at  995 
are  not  contemporary. 

Iiastly,  the  Noniian  Duchy,  as  I  have  once  or  twice  implied  iu 
the  text,  was  also  slow  in  gaining  for  itself  auy  distinct  territorial 
name.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  name  in  Kludoord  or  iu 
Richer.  In  Dudo's  time  the  couutiy  h  bejpnning,  but  only  beginning 
to  have  a  name ;  it  is  sometimes  "Korthmonnia/'  sometimes  only 
"Terra  Northmannorum,'*  "  Northmanuica  rcgio,"  and  the  like. 
In  the  next  century  the  people  have  l)ew>me  "  Normanni/'  and  their 
land  has  Ijecome  "  Nonnannia/'  "  Nonnendie."  "  Northmannia," 
with  Ejpnhard,  meant  Denmark.  In  Adam  of  Bremen  "  Nortman- 
nia"  means  distinctively  Norway,  though  he  also  uses  the  word 
"  Norvegia."  With  him  "Nortmanni"  always  means  Norwegians, 
except  iu  ii.  53,  where  Richttnl  is  described  us  "O^mes  Nortman- 
norum'*  and  his  Duchy  as  *' Nortmonnia."  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  add  that  in  our  own  Northumhriun  geography  the  htcal  names 
Nornianton  and  Normanby  point  to  Northmen,  uot  to  Normans,  just 
08  the  word  "  Nor})men"  is  used  in  our  own  Chronicles  in  describing 
the  Commendfttion  of  923. 
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NOTE  V.    p.  157. 
Notices  or  Lakodaoe  in  the  Tenth  Ckntcrv. 

The  notices  of  language  which  we  come  ncross  in  our  luthors  are 
often  liighly  curious.  The  Romance  languages  are  now  just  b^ioaing 
to  b«  felt  to  be  really  languages,  and  not  mere  vulgar  dialects  of 
Latin.  We  get  perliaps  our  first  glimpse  of  this  feeling  in  Nithanl's 
description  (iii.  5)  of  the  famous  oath  of  Slrassburg  in  842.  The  two 
languages,  the  parents  of  modern  High-Dutch  and  modern  FpcncJj. 
are  diutlnguiBhed  aa  "lingua  Teudisca"  and  "lingua  Roraana." 
"  Romans,"  Rouxfine^  is  the  usual  description  of  the  new  language, 
as  diutinguishcd  from  the  classical  "  Latina."  though  we  hare  Been 
(see  p.  180)  at  least  one  instance  where  '*  Latinus  sermo"  means  tlie 
popular  Romance.  In  the  course  of  the  next  centuiy  the  language 
became  nationalized,  and  in  Richer  (iv.  100)  it  appears  as  "lingna 
Gallica,"  which  becomes  its  uaual  later  name.  I  leave  to  professed 
philologcrs  to  fix  the  exact  relation  of  the  "  lingua  Romatia"  of 
Nithard  to  French  and  to  Provencal  respectively.  For  my  pur[M>se 
it  is  enough  t!iat  it  is  Romanes  as  distinguished  both  from  Latin 
and  from  Teutonic. 

We  also  in  the  course  of  the  narratives  of  Flodoard  and  Richer 
come  RcroBB  several  curious  passages  where  the  Romance  and  Teu- 
tonic languages  are  opposed  to  each  otticr.  Thus  Charles  the  Simple 
has  a  conference  at  Worms  with  Henry  the  Fowler  ("Heinricus 
Transrhenensis "),  when  (Richer,!,  ao)  "Germononim  Gallorumf]ue 
jnvenes.  linguarum  idiomate  offensi,  ut  eorum  mos  est,  cum  multl 
animositate  maledictis  sese  lacessire  ccvperunt."  In  94S  Lewis 
and  Otto  attend  a  synod,  where  letters  are  read  in  Lattn,  and  arc 
translated  "propter  Rogcs  juxta  Teutiscam  linguam.'*  (Flod.  in  an. ; 
Pertx,  iii.  396.)  I^wis  therefore  spoke  German  no  less  thau  Otto. 
Otto  however  (see  Widuhind,  ii.  36)  could  speak  French  on  occasion 
("  Romand  linguS  Slavanicdque  loqui  scit"),  which  makes  the  em- 
ployment of  German  still  more  important.  In  981  Hugh  Cupet 
and  Otto  the  Second  met.  Otto  spoke  Latin,  and  a  Bishop  trans- 
lated his  speech  to  Hugh.  (Riclier,  iii.  85.)  Hugh  therefore  did 
nut  understand  German,  and  the  Romance  which  he  spoke  had 
departed  eo  far  from  Latin  that  Latin  needed  an  interpreter.  In 
996  certain  Gaulish  and  German  Bishops  meet  (Richer,  iv.  100), 
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and  the  Bishop  of  Verdun  ia  chosen  to  speak  "  eo  quod  linguam 
Oallicam  norat."  The  Lotharingian  Prelate  could  doubtless  speak 
both  lftng;uaf»es.  These  passaffca  accm  enough  to  make  out  tlie 
view  which  I  have  everywhere  maintained,  that  throughout  the  tenth 
century  the  Carolingian  Kings  at  Zxi6u  were  a  strictly  German 
dyimsty,  speaking  German  as  their  mother- tongue,  while  the  Dukee 
and  Kings  of  Paria  were  ah-cady  French. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave's  asscrtioa  (i.  7a)  that  "the  German  Rit- 
tcraebaft  of  Otho  the  Great  raised  the  war-cry  in  French"  is  an 
evident  misconception  of  the  passage  inWidukind  (ii.  17)  on  which 
it  seems  to  be  grounded.  The  historian  in  clearly  speaking  of  the 
Lotharingian  borderers  who  spoke  both  languages.  His  words  are 
simply,  *'  Ex  nostris  etiam  fucrc,  qui  Gallicd  linguS  ex  parte  loqui 
eciebant,  qui  clamore  in  altum  Galliee  levato,  exhortati  sunt  adver- 
sarios  ad  fugam." 

Of  the  speed  with  which  French  displaced  D&nieth  as  the  language 
of  Normandy,  I  have  said  something  in  p.  180.  For  the  retention 
of  the  ancient  speech  at  Baycux,  after  it  had  been  forgotten  at 
Rouen,  our  cliief  authority  is  Dudo,  112  1> ;  "  Quoniam  quidcm 
Rotomagensis  ci vitas  R<imai)d  potius  quam  Dacisci  iititur  eloquentii, 
et  Baiucacensis  fruitur  frequentius  Daeiscd  tingud  quam  noman&; 
volo  igitur  ut  ad  Baioeacensia  defcratur  quantocius  mconia,  et  ibi 
volo  ut  sit,  Rothn,  sub  tud  custodiS,  et  enutriatur  et  edut^tur  cum 
magnfi  diligentiii,  fcrveus  loquacitate  Daciscd,  tamque  diiicens  tenaci 
memori^  ut  qucat  sermocinari  prufusiua  olim  contra  Doeigenas." 
("Contra  sermocinari,"  in  Dudo's  language,  is  simply  to  converse 
with.)     So  Bcnolt,  11520; 


'  Si  k  Bocm  le  fu  garder 
K  norir,  gnircA  longemeDt 
T1  ne  Ba.iint  pa.rtier  neicnt 
Daneis,  ku*  nul  I'i  parole. 
Si  Toil  qu'il  Hit  a  tele  esoolo 
Ou  Ten  lo  sache  eadoctriDor 


Que  M  Daneii  saohe  {Nuler. 

Ci  no  Bovent  rietis  fors  romani; 

Mais  6  Baiuei  an  a  tans 

Qui  ne  Mjrent  si  Dnn«ia  non  : 

£  pur  ceo,  Bin  quotu  Botoo. 

Voil  quo  vofl  raiflz  enfiomble  od  TOt." 


Wace  (Roman  de  Ron,  2502)  says  only 

**  Richart  aout  en  Da&eiz,  en  NormaDt  parler." 

Ilere  "  Kormant"  can   mean  nothing  but  French,  bat  it  is  lees 
clear  what  he  means  by  it  in  v.  2377,  where  we  read, 

"  Coino  tout  en  ITiiuiz  et  eo  Normani  parler." 

Wace  probably  meant  French,  but  he  seema  to  have  mis  understood 
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a  pauagc  of  Dudo  (99,  100)  which  (*ontninsn  curious  notice  of  tl 
use  of  the  Danish  langu^e,  the  force  of  which  Outlo  faimself  aevn 
hardly  to  have  underetood.      Willinm  is  at  a  conference  with  Hcnr 
of  Germany  (really  with  Otto).     Certaio  Lotharingiana  and  Saxon 
talk  to  their  own  chief  Cono  ;  William,  hy  his  knowledge  of  Danifl 
understands  thent  {"■  [icr  Daciscam  lingnain  quie  diceliant  mlHMonaa- 
tes,  intelligendo  aubaudit").    The  Saxon  Duke  Hermann  aftenraidi 
speaks  to  William  in  Danish,  and  being  aaked  how  the  SaxoBS 
came  to  understHud  that  Unguage,  ex])laina  the  fact  hy  the 
incnrsifius  of  the   Northmen.       I^nke   Hemmnn   niiglit 
understand  Danish,  and  might  speak  Danish  to  WilHam  ; 
Saxons  and  Lotharingians  would  not  speak  Dunish  to  Cono.    Wha 
the  Btury  seems  tu  [Hjint  to  is  that  the  Low-Putch  of  Saxoor  and 
Lower  Lorrune  was  so  far  intelligible  to  one  who  understood  Ditnis 
that  he  coulJ  guosa  at  the  general  meaning  of  what  was  said. 

But  tbc  must  rcmorkabic  notice  of  langunge  at  all  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Tours  Chronicle  in  Duclife:Tne,  Rcr.  Franc.  Scriptt.  lii.  360, 
which  records  the  homRge  of  Rolf  to  Charles  (see  p.  167),  and  the 
traditional  urigiu  of  ttic  nonie  Bigot  as  apjilied  to  the  NotTaana. 
When  Rolf  is  called  on  to  kiss  the  King's  feet,  **  lin^oja  Anglid 
rcspondit,  Na  m  h'goth,  quod   intcrprctalur,  non  per  Deam,  ReJt^ 
vero    ct    Bui   iltum    deriJcntes,   et   scmioncra   ejua   comipte   re- 
fcrentes,  ilium  vocaverunt  Bigoth.     Undc  Normonni  adhuc  Bigothii 
dicuntur"  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  201,  290).     Here  we  read  that  this  (amov 
refusal  of  Rolf  to  abase  himself  was  nia<le  in  a  langua>j:e  whic 
by  Frnnkiah  hearers  was  looked  upon  aa  English.     Thot  Rolf  spoka] 
English  in  sny  strict  sense  is  most  unlikely;  the  tongue  in  which] 
he  answered  was  doubtless  his  native  Danish.     Nor  is  it  enough  lal 
say,  with  Sir  F.   Palgrave  {\.  700),  thnt  any  Teutonic  speech  wa»j 
loosely  called  EngUsli  by  the  French ;  for  Rolf  was  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  a  prince  whose   native  speech  was  undoubtedly'] 
Teutonic     But  Charles  the  Frank  spoke  High-Dirteh ;   Rolf  the 
Dane  spoke  a  language  which,  in  a  wide  acuse  of  the  words,  might 
be  called  Low-Dutch,     England  was  the  most  famous  and  most^ 
familiar  countrj-  of  the  Low-Dutch  speech,  and  the  8candiuaviaQ 
tjdk  uf  Rolf  was  hy  his  Frankish   hearers  accordingly  set  down 
08  Knglish. 

Ill  this  note  and  the  last  I  do  not  at  uti  profees  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with    pointa  which    after  alt    are  only    indirectly  coB'J 
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necteil  with  my  own  subject.  I  wish  mtber  to  nwakcn  inquiry 
on  a  matter  vhicli,  to  me  at  Icaat,  ia  of  extreme  interest,  aiul  which 
I  should  be  well  pleased  to  treat  some  day  in  a  more  complete 
aha2>c* 


NOTE  W.  pp.  167,  aao. 
The  Vabsalaoe  op  Nobmandy. 

That  Eolf  Iwcame  in  tlie  strictest  sense  the  "man"  of  King 
Charles,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Against  plain  facts  and  pro- 
babilities we  Imvc  nutluug  to  set  except  the  shirkings  and  twistings  of 
Dudo's  rhetoric.  Thus  he  tell  us  (83  1>) ;  "Dedit  itaque  [Karulus] 
flliam  suara  Oislam  nomine  uxorem  illi  Duci,  tcn-Amquo  dotcrmi- 
natara  in  afodo,  e<  in/ttwh,  a  flumiiio  Kptie  usque  ail  marc,  totamqno 
Britanninm,  de  quS  poesct  viverc."  And  ogain  (84  A);  "Ceterum 
Karolus  Rex,  Duxqne  Rotbertus,  Coraitewjue  ot  Procerea,  I'wesulea 
et  Abbates,  juravunint  sacramento  Ciitholica'  fidtii  Patricio  Rulloni 
ritam  snam,  et  membra,  et  fumorem  totius  rfitpii,  insniier  terram 
denominatom,"  &c  See  Palgrave,  ii.  361.  And  he  is  rather  fond 
of  speaking  of  Normandy  us  a  Kiugdum  or  a  monarchy  ;  **  Tenet 
sicuti  Rex  nionarchiam  NoHhrnnnnicte  regionia;"  "Regnum  North- 
mannioe  Britonicieque  rcgionis."  (iioD;  128  B,C;  136  C.)  Still 
the  homage  of  Rolf  is  [jcrfectty  plain,  and  Bo  ia  the  homage  of  his 
son  William  Longsword.  (Sec  pp.  168,  196.)  The  testimony  of 
Flodoard  (927,  cf.  933)  is  express;  "Se  filius  Rullonia  Karolo 
committit."  But  whether  Rielmi-d  the  Fearless  ever  did  homage 
to  liCwiB  or  Lothar  is  not  so  clear,  Richard  may  be  included 
among  the  "cseteri  regni  primores"  who  {sec  p.  220)  did  homage 
to  Lewis  in  946.  Dudu  however  (126  0)  seems  very  anxious  to 
excc])t  him  ;  '*  Venit  Rex  supra  fluvinm  EptSR  contra  Northmann<ia, 
cum  Magno  Duce  Hugone.  -  -  .  Pnipriis  verbis  fecit  sepurit«,teni 
rt(pii  i[uod  suns  avus  RoUu  vi  ac  potestate,  armis  et  pnehis  aibi 
acquisivit.  Ijjeeque  et  omnca  episcopi,  comites,  ct  alibates  rcve- 
rcudi,  principeeque  Franciae  regni  Richurdo  puero  innocenti,  nt  tcneat 
Ct  jioswideat,  et  nulHs  msi  Deo  sennthim  if/se  el  Aitcr.e^xio  ejus  reJdat, 
et  si  quia  [>ervei'3ie  inviwiunis  rixatinnc  ctintra  eimi  eongredi,  vtd 
alieuJuB  rixatiunis  congrewsione  invadt-re  retpium,  umlucrit,  fidis- 
siiuus  udjutor  in  omiii   lulvenuB  inujipurtuuitatis  neceasilaic  per 
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omniA  exstiicrit."  As  fur  auy  Iiomnge  to  Lotliar  (nee  p.  23?).  I 
Btisp(*ct  that  no  aacb  homage  was  ever  rendered.  The  French 
nvrit-cra  Jo  not  mention  it,  though  they  would  doubtless  liave  been 
gtiiJ  to  mention  it  if  it  litvl  lieppcned.  And  Flo<loard'8  way  of 
B]icaking  of  Richard  is  remarkable.  William  was  "tlie  Prince  of 
the  Normans ;"  Richard  is  only  "  the  son  of  William  Prince  of  the 
NormauB*'  ("  filius  Willelmi  Northmannonim  Principia  ;"  aee  p.  231, 
note  3).  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  homage  was  lawfully  due, 
and  it  was  most  likely  its  refusal  whicli  led  to  the  differcncei 
between  Lothar  and  Ricliard,  On  the  other  hand  the  Cointnenda- 
tion  of  Tllchiml  to  Hu'^^li  the  Great  (see  p.  32 1)  eeems  to  be  quite 
authc-utic,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  renewed  to  Hugh's  son.  Tliis 
appears  from  a  charter,  which  I  am  obliged  to  quote  at  second- 
hand  from  Lappcnbcrg,  Norman  Kings,  p.  30.  Richard  there 
uses  the  words,  "  cum  asscnsn  Senioi'is  mei,  tlugonia,  Francorum 
Principia.^     Tlic  date  is  968,  the  Lord  therefore  is  Hugh  Capet. 

AVith  regard  to  this  matter  a  remarkable  passage  of  Sir  Francis 
Pidgrnve  (li.  494-5)  must  be  quoted  and  commented  on.  His 
words  are,  "  A  perfect  rccijirocity  was  established  between  France 
and  the  *Nonnun  Monarchy.'  .  .  .  Tlnit  Dominion  wliieh  Rollo  the 
Grandsiro  had  woo  by  so  many  battles,  Uichard  shaU  hence- 
forward have  and  hold,  owing  service  to  none  but  Goil.  .  .  . 
Should  any  enemy  attempt  to  disturb  the  right  of  the  Norman 
Sovereign,  the  King  of  France  shall  be  his  help  and  aid  in  all 
tilings. ...  No  other  service  shftjl  Normandy  render  unlesa  the  King 
should  grant  the  Duke  some  Benefice  within  the  Kingdom  of 
France.  Therefore,  as  it  was  explained  in  after-time,  the  Duke 
of  Normnndy  doth  no  more  than  |iromise  faith  and  honmge  to  the 
King  of  Franco.  In  like  manner  doth  the  King  of  France  render 
the  same  fealty  to  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy  ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
difference  between  them,  save  that  tlie  King  of  France  doth  not 
render  homage  to  the  Didic  of  Nomiatidy  like  as  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  ddth  to  the  King." 

If  I  rightly  undei'stand  Sir  Fmncis  Palgrave,  his  mc-aning  is 
that  the  Duke  of  the  Normans  ceased  from  this  time  to  Ijc  tlte 
man  of  the  King  of  the  French  ;  that  he  merely  entered  into  « 
treaty  on  eqnal  tenns  with  his  former  lortl ;  tbat  by  voluntary 
commendation  he  became  the  man  of  the  Ihi^  of  the  French ; 
that  the  later  vassalage  of  Normandy  to  France  was  due.  not  to 
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tlie  filingdom  of  FroDcc  but  to  the  DucUy,  tbut  it  had  iU  beginiuog 
in  the  homage  done  by  Richard  tlie  Fearless  to  Duke  Hugh,  not 
ID  the  homage  done  hy  Rolf  to  King  Charlea  I  Bay,  if  I  rightly 
understand  Sir  Francis,  because  I  cannot  quite  reconcile  his  state- 
ments with  one  another.  In  one  page  there  "  ia  perfect  reciprocity 
dtahlished  between  France  and  the  Norman  monarchy."  Uichard 
has  and  holds  his  dominion^  uwing  service  to  nuue  but  God, — yet 
directly  afterwards  it  is  allowed  that  "the  Duke  of  Normandy  pro- 
mises fealty  and  homage  to  the  King  of  France."  It  is  dangerous 
to  dispute  witi)  Sir  Francis  Falgravc  on  a  question  of  feudal  law, 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  rotations  between  Normandy  and  France 
at  once  awaken  the  wliole  controversy  about  "liege"  and  "Himple" 
homage.  But  surely,  even  in  a  case  of  nitiiple  huniagc,  there  is 
not  "perfect  reciprocity"  between  him  who  pays  and  him  who 
receives  the  homage;  and  certainly,  in  the  talc  as  I  read  it,  I  see 
nothing  but  the  simple  relation  of  lord  and  roan,  ouly  clouded  over 
by  the  big  words  of  Dudo.  And  as  for  reciprocity,  surely  reci- 
procity of  a  certain  kind  was  the  es&euce  of  the  feudal  relation. 
Lord  and  vassal  were  each  to  help  and  defend  the  other.  No  one 
denies  that  Henry  the  Second  was  the  vasaal  of  King  Lewis  the 
Seventh,  if  not  for  Normandy,  at  any  rate  for  his  other  coutincntal 
posscasions,  but  an  equal  obligation  is  imposed,  in  their  mutual 
oath,  on  Lewis  to  defend  Henry  "sicut  fidelera  suuni"  and  on 
Henry  to  defend  Lewia  '*  Domiuum  euum."  See  Roger  of  Wend- 
over,  ii.  388. 

Tlie  notion  of  the  independence  of  Normandy  on  France  comes 
out  very  strongly  in  the  speech  which  Henry  of  Huntingdon  put« 
into  the  mouth  of  William  the  Conqueror  before  the  Battle  of 
Benlac  (M.  H.  B.  76a  D),  and  from  which  I  have  made  an  extract 
ID  vol.  iii.  p.  454.  A  much  later  instimcc  will  be  found  in  William 
of  Worcester's  CollectionB  (Stevenson's  Wars  in  Fmnce,  ii.  522), 
when  the  relations  between  Normandy  and  France  hat!  a<*ain  begun 
to  interest  Englishmen.  We  there  read  of  "Normandy,  which 
ducdom,  as  yt  ya  saydo  by  ouncycnt  wrytyng,  holdeth  of  noone 
higher  souverajTi  in  chief  hut  of  God." 

The  exact  relationH  between  Richard  the  Fearless  and  the  two — 
if  any  one  cares  to  reckon  the  last  Lewis,  the  three — lost  Karlings  I 
must  be  content  to  leave  doubtful.  Wlicn  the  Duke  of  the  French 
— the  undoubted  over-lord  of  Normandy — becnnie  also  King  of  the 
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Frencti,  the  i|ueittion  ceased  to  be  a  practical  one.  As  I  httvc  said  in 
p.  a4f)»  the  French  King  was  the  !urd  of  the  Nomiau  Duke  iu  sonio 
cLftTOctcr,  whether  iu  that  of  Duke  or  of  King  it  nuitteroil  little. 
The  <|ueKtiou  was  nut  likely  to  be  BtirrcO  ngaiu  till  that  change  in 
the  rchitioitn  anil  mutual  feoliim:8  hctweeu  France  anJ  NonaAady 
which  niarkcil  the  rcigrn  of  King  Henry  and  Duke  William, 
vol.  ii.  \i.  201,  nml  iii.  113  et  BCi^iii- 


NOTE  X.   p.  179. 

Parish    Marriaqes. 

The  "moB  Danicua"  with  regard  to  marriage  or  concubiusge* 
or  rather  with  regard  to  some  third  otatc  between  marnAge 
and  concuhiuogc,  in  often  mentioned  in  the  Norman  history  of  the 
time.  And,  ttiough  X  do  not  reuieuiher  the  exact  words  beiug^  uoeU 
in  Engliind,  yet  Bomething  uf  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  exietcd 
there  al«o.  Tlie  ease  with  which  Karl  Uhtred  (seep.  327)  ports 
with  two  succes&ive  wivi-s,  tlie  relatians  between  Cout  and  hie 
two  jfllfgifus  (see  p.  408},  perhH|n)  the  relatioa  between  Harold 
the  son  of  Oodwine  and  the  Eost-Auglian  Kadgyth  Swanneshnis 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  76."),  all  seem  to  jwiut  to  a  practice  of  the  same 
kind.  Indeed  we  shall  find  (see  below,  Note  SS)  that  it  is  by 
no  meana  clear  whether  the  6r8t  wife  of  /Ethclred,  the  mother 
of  liitt  heroic  eon,  \v»»  not  in  the  same  way  cast  aside  to  ntaka 
room  fur  the  Nunnan  Lady.  InstAuces  of  the  same  ttort  might 
indeed  be  found  very  much  later  in  Qerman,  in  French,  and 
in  EngHsli  histor}-,  and  we  find  a  relation  esseutially  the  same 
as  far  aa  we  can  go  Imck  in  the  history  of  the  Arj-an  race.  The 
"mo8  Danicua"  might  just  as  well  be  called  "mos  Achaicua ;"  the 
relation  Iwtwecn  Rolf  and  Popa  at  once  remlnil^  one  of  the  rel 
tion  of  Briseia  to  Achillcns,  or  of  AndrnniachS  to  XcoptoIera< 
Briseifl  is  a  captive,  but  she  receives  the  honourable  appellation  of 
.SXoxas  (11.  ix.  336,  340)  ;  she  has  hopes  of  Iteeoniing  even  Hovpt^ 
SXoxoi  (IK  xix.  298).  Still  AehilkW  rehition  to  her  in  no  way 
hinders  him  from  taking  another  wife  (II.  ix.  394).  any  mure  than 
that  it  iiinders  DiomtdO  (ib.  6fii)  from  taking  her  place  during  her 
constrained  aViscnce.  In  just  the  same  way,  Pu|w  is  put  away  to  make 
room  for  King  Charles's  diiughtiT ;  Imt  afterwards  we  re«d  (Will. 
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Gem.  ii.  22),  "  RopudiAtnm  I'opam  ....  iterum  repctcns  silii  eopti- 
lavit."  (Sw)  more  in  detail,  Bcuoit,  v.  7954,  uuJ  Uomun  dc  Bon, 
2037.)  The  ^moB  Danicm"  is  ojiposcd  to  tlie  "mos  CbrisUanufi.** 
TIic  tnrdy  bridal  of  Uicbiird  and  Uunnor  (see  p.  252)  was  done 
Clirtstian  fushion  ;  "  Virghtcm  [vira^uicml]  ,  .  .  sibi  in  matrimo- 
oium  CKrittiano  more  desponsavit."  So  Bn}*s  William  of  Jumi&geB 
(iv.  iS),  aiid  he  even  thinlcB  it  Dcccssory  to  guarantee  (v.  5)  tbut 
the  marriage  of  Alan  of  Britauny  and  lltul\vi:iii  the  daughter  of 
Richard  the  Good  waa  celebrated  "Christiano  more."  The  exprea- 
ttious  used  with  regard  to  Sprota  herself  are  rniiny  and  various. 
Sht;  IK  iu  Dudu,  97  A,  ''conjux  dilcctissiiua ;"  in  110  D,  "luatroita 
venerabilis,"  a  description  which,  1  need  bardly  say,  proves  nothing 
as  to  her  age.  In  FlodoanI,  A.  943,  her  son  in  "natus  de  concu- 
binii  Britauna."  King  Lewis,  if  we  may  believe  WilUairi  uf  Juniicgea 
(iv.  3),  went  a  step  fui'tlicr.  aud  called  young  Richard  "incrctricis 
filiuni  ultro  viruni  alienuin  nipiciitis."  This  is  nievo  Billings^'utc, 
aa  Richard  was  certainly  bom  Itefore  William's  marriage  with 
Liudgardis.  though  from  the  Roman  dc  Ron  (v.  2073,  2251)  one 
might  be  led  t4>  thtiik  otherwise.  Elsewhere  (iii.  3).  i»  aunouiicing 
tbc  birth  uf  Richard,  William  calls  her  "  iiobiIi»sima  jmclla,  Danico 
jnore  Hibi  [William  Lougswurd]  juucta,  nomine  Spruta."  And  so 
Ucjioit,  8872; 


"lofila  amh  niult  a  tint  cbere  ; 
M&is  &  la  Danosoho  manure 


La  vout  aveir,  uon  autrenient, 
Ce  tilt  r  aBtoria  qni  ne  iDont" 


The  last  lino  is  most  likely  meant  aa  a  compliment  to  William  of 
Ju  midges. 

The  essence  of  tliis  sort  of  connexion  seems  to  be  tliat  the 
woman  is  the  roan's  wife  but  that  tlie  man  is  not  the  woman's 
husband.  He  can  evidently  leave  her  at  pleasure,  but  there  is  no 
recorded  instance  of  her  leaving  him.  TIiIh  difference  may  Iiowevcr 
l>c  simply  the  result  of  the  difference  of  rank  l>ctwcen  the  paitics 
iu  nil  tbc  case^  with  which  we  have  to  deid.  The  wife  or  mistress 
of  a  prince  is  obviously  less  likely  to  forsake  him  than  ho  is  to 
forsake  her.  And  from  a  modern  .Scamlinavian  writer  I  gatlicr 
that  Seandiiuman  manners,  nt  a  somewhat  later  time,  allowed  of  a 
connexion  of  nearly  the  same  kind,  but  one  whicli  put  the  sexes 
more  on  a  level. 

"The  tcnn  fylgikona  (literally  cumiJuniuQ>woman),  which   fre- 
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quently  occurs  in  the  S^as,  must  have  orighiaUy  meant  the  aame  u 
frilla.  Later  od,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  it  recetred 
a  more  honourable  import,  aa  it  was  appUed  to  a  firee  woman  living 
with  a  mau  iu  connubial  intercourse  according  to  the  temis  of 
a  formal  contract,  but  without  the  observance  of  the  usual  wedding 
ocrcmonicB,  and  especially  without  e-uosecratiuu  by  the  Churcii. 
CoDQCxions  of  this  kind  aeeni  to  have  been  rather  common,  cspc- 
ciaDy  in  Iceland,  and  dated  from  the  time  when  the  Church  b^;an 
to  lay  greater  hindrances  iu  the  way  of  obtaining  a  divorce  than 
had  funuerly  been  the  caae.  This  connexion  would  be  dissolved  at 
the  wifiti  of  either  of  the  parties,  or  iu  accordance  with  the  terms 
which  had  been  previously  agreetl  upon,  without  the  intcr^'eution  of 
the  Clmrch,  a  result  which  was  not  iu  accurdauce  with  Chruftiaa 
views,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  marriages  proper.  .  .  .  The 
fyhjikonu  frequently  occupied  the  position  of  house-wife."  Keyaer't 
Private  Life  of  the  Old  Northmen,  pp.  35,  36. 

As  for  earlier  Frankish  laxity,  among  many  strange  examples 
I  choose  the  strangest.  "Luxuriro  supra  modum  dcditus  [Dago- 
bcrtus]  tres  lial>ebat  ad  instar  Sulomoiiis  reginas,  maxitnc  et  pluri- 
mas  concubinas.  Regiuffi  vera  hse  erant,  Noiitecbildis,  Wlfegundis, 
ct  BcrchiUlis.  Nomina  coucubiuarum,  co  quod  plures  foiasent, 
lucre vit  huic  chronica!  inseri."     Frcdcgar,  c.  60, 
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Wb  Imve  two  main  accounts  of  the  election  of  Lewis.  Fludoord 
{A.  9 3^)  tells  the  talo  very  brie6y ;  Richer  (ii.  1-4),  as  ii.<aial.  U 
much  fuller.  But  the  longer  version  only  expands,  and  in  no  way 
controflicts,  the  shorter  one.  The  main  points,  that  Hugh  the 
Great  was  the  chief  mover  in  the  business  and  that  application  had 
to  be  made  to  King  /Kthelstan  in  Euglaml,  come  out  equally  in 
both  accounts.  Flodoard  tells  us,  in  his  dry  annalistie  way,  "Hngo 
Contes  trans  mare  mittit  pro  aeccrsicndo  ad  apicem  n^ni  susci- 
piendum  Ludowico  Karoli  filio,  quern  Rex  Alstanus  avunculus 
ipsius,  accepto  prius  jurejurando  n  Francorum  legatis,  in  Franciam 
cum  qnibustlam  episropis  et  aliis  fidelihus  suis  dirigit."  We  may 
here  note  how  completely  the  words  "'trana  mare"  had  got  to 
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tnoiin  En^^Und  and  Dothing  else,  and  also  tlmt  Francia  seenie  to  be 
uaeJ  ill  a  wider  8cd&c  tliaa  usual  {b^  &l>ove,  p.  602),  though  not 
neceHsaril^  in  a  sense  takUig  lu  the  whole  of  the  Western  Kingdom. 
L«wia  ifl  met  at  Boulogne  by  Hugh  and  the  other  princes  ("  aaitn 
Franconun  procercs  '*)»  ^^ho  do  homage  to  him  on  the  sea-ahore 
("  in  ipsis  litorcis  arcuis  apud  Bonoiiiam  Bese  commtttunt,  ut  erat 
utrimque  dejactum  ").     He  then  goes  to  La&u,  and  is  crowned. 

Richer  (li.  i)  Brat  gives  us  that  gengraphiL:al  distribution  of 
parties  which  I  have  mentioned  iti  the  text,  and  of  which  I  have 
also  spoken  in  an  earlier  note  (see  ahove,  p.  598).  He  distinctly 
mentions  Hugh's  unwillingness  to  assume  the  Crown  ;  "  (^uum 
Hugo  patrcm  ob  insolvutiam  periisse  reminisce  bat  ur,  ct  ob  lioc 
regnare  formidaret"  (cf.  c.  73,  where  King  Lewis  says  the  sanie), 
and  adds  that,  through  the  absence  of  Lewis  and  the  unwillingness 
of  Hugli,  the  choice  of  a  King  at  least  seemed  freer  than  usual 
("Galli  itaque  in  Regis  promotione  liberiores  videri  luburantes "). 
They  meet  under  the  presidency  of  Duko  Hugh  ("sub  Hugone  Duce 
delilieraturi  de  Hqje  creando  collecti  sunt'").  The  Duko  makes 
a  speech,  which  wo  may  safely  set  down  as  the  com|Xfsiliui)  of  the 
historian.  Hugh,  we  cannot  doubt,  really  luul  a  superstitious  feeling 
against  taking  the  title  of  King,  but  he  is  not  likely  to  have  made  the 
strong  legitimist  harangue  whteh  Is  put  into  his  mouth  by  Uicher. 
He  deplores  the  sin  of  his  father  in  reigning,  even  though  he  had 
been  chosen  to  reign  by  the  common  voice  of  the  nation  ;  '*  Pater 
raeus  veatra  quondam  omnium  voluutate  Rex  crealus,  nou  sine 
maguo  regnavit  £acinore,  quum  is  cui  soli  jura  regnandi  debebantur 
vivcret,  et  viveos  carcere  clauderetur.  Quod  credite  Deo  nou 
acceptum  fuisse.  Unde  et  absit  ut  ego  patrta  loco  restituar." 
Uo  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  reign  of  Rudolf  as  teaching  the 
same  lesson  (''quum  ejus  tempore  visum  sit,  quid  nunc  iunasci 
possit,  coutemptus  videlicet  Regis  ae  per  hoc  pnncijfum  dissensuu"). 
He  therefore  counsels  a  return  to  the  lawful  royal  stock  ('*  repe- 
tatur  ergo  intcrrupta  pauUulum  rcglDc  gcncrationis  linca").  The 
rest  agree,  and  tlie  embassy  is  sent  to  England  in  the  name  of  the 
Duke  and  the  other  princes  (''  Ducia  benevolentifl  atque  omnium 
qui  in  Oalliis  potlorcs  sunt"). 

The  real  importance  of  this  speech,  like  that  of  many  other 
si>e€chc8,  consists  in  its  setting  forth  the  feelings  of  Richer,  not  the 
feelings  of  Duke  Hugh,     it  points  to  a  strong  royalist  tune  as  pre- 
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Tulbg  at  RhcimB  when  this  part  of  Ridior^s  history  was  Trrtttcn, 

anil  it  is  curious  to  contrast  his  lan^iage  now  with  the  language 
wliifh  he  wsea  after  the  revolution  of  987.     tSee  p.  240. 

William  of  Normandy  is  not  mentioned  in  either  of  tliflie' 
accounts.  Dudo  (97  D)  has  quite  another  story,  in  which,  as 
I  hinted  in  the  text,  the  first  atfp  is  taken  by  ^thelatan,  who 
prays  Duke  William  to  restore  his  nephew.  "Andiens  aatem 
Alstcmus,  Ilex  Anglorum  pacificus,  quod  pr»ce!lohat  Willelmua 
vtrtutcet  jwtcntid  Franciscie  uationis  umnihus,  misit  ad  eum  legates 
6UO8  cum  d<MUB  pnemuximis  ct  muueribus,  deprecaua  ut  Ludovicaxu 
ncputcm  suam,  Karoll  capti  Kc^  morte  jam  in  captiune  praeoccu- 
pati  fdiuin^  revocaret  ad  I'Vanciaj  regnum,"  &c..,  &c. 

It  is  in  recording  this  election  of  Lewis  that  Budolf  Glaber  (i.  3) 
uses  those  expressions,  so  well  setting  forth  the  union  of  election 
and  hereditary  riglit,  which  I  have  quoted  elsowhcre  (see  above, 
p.  597)>  He  docs  not  mention  Hugh  at  all,  though  he  had  juat 
before  enlarged  on  his  share  in  the  election  of  Rudolf. 


NOTE  Z.   p.  304. 
The  Dkatu  of  William  Lonusword. 

OtJB  accounts  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  death  of 
William  Longsword  differ  singidarly  from  each  other,  Flodoard 
(943)  simply  tells  us  that  Arnulf  invited  him  to  a  conference,  and 
there  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  *'Amulfua  Comes  Wil- 
lelmum  Nortmannorum  Principem  fld  colloquium  crocatum  dolo 
perimi  fecit."  Tlius  much  wo  may  accept  as  certain,  but  the 
oldest  French  and  Norman  versions  of  the  events  immediately 
going  before  are  remarkably  unlike,  and  in  later  writers  we  find 
quite  another  version  of  the  whole  aflair. 

Richer  (ii.  30  ct  seqq.)  connects  tho  murder  of  William  with  an 
insult  offered  by  him  to  King  Otto  in  the  Council  held  by  Otto  (Uid 
Ijcwis  at  Attigny.  William,  whether  by  accident  or  by  desii^n,  was 
not  admitted  at  the  1>eginuLng  of  the  meeting.  After  waiting  for 
some  time,  he  forced  his  way  in  in  great  wrath,  and  his  indignation 
was  further  heightened  at  what  he  then  saw.  The  two  Kings  were 
sitting  on  a  valued  couch,  the  Eustcm  King,  the  truer  successor  of 
Chni'leS)  taking  the  scat  of  honour.     Below  them,  on  two  chairs^ 
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sat  Hugh  the  Great  and  Aruulf.  Willtnm  had  lately  renewed  Itis 
huniAgc  to  Lewis,  and  was  filled  with  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his 
over-lord.  He  bade  Lewis  rise,  and  he  himself  took  his  scat  immc- 
dintdj  below  Otto.  It  waa  not  fit  that  the  Western  King  should 
aUuw  any  man  to  sit  above  bim  {"  ipse  resedit,  dixitque  indcccns 
esse  ncgem  infericirem,  alium  vero  qucmlibct  supcriorcm  videri"). 
He  then  made  Otto  lise,  and  made  Lewis  take  the  seat  vacated  by 
Otto,  he  himself  keeping  the  place  immediately  liclow  Lewis,  tlmt 
where  Lewis  himself  had  been  seated  at  first ;  "  Quaproptcr  oportcre 
Ottoncm  inde  amoliri,  Hegi<{^ue  cedcrc.  Utto  pudorc  affectus  aurgit 
ac  Hcgi  eedit.  Rex  itaque  superior,  at  Wilelmns  inferior  conse- 
dcrunt."  William  thus  proclaimed  his  theory  of  precedence ;  the 
King  of  the  Wcst-Fronks  first,  the  Duke  of  the  Nonnans  second, 
tho  Teutonic  King  and  the  French  princea  seemingly  nowhere 
Such  a  doctrine  was  naturally  unacceptiible  alike  to  Otlo,  Hugh, 
ftod  Arnulf.  They  dissembled  their  anger  nt  the  time,  but  when 
the  Council  had  broken  up,  and  when  Lewis  and  William  hod  gone 
away  together,  they  met  and  discussed  their  wrongs  privately. 
Ott*>  in  vague  terms  (c.  3 1 )  exhorted  Hugh  and  Anmlf  to  vengeance 
against  William ;  be  who  luul  not  s)>ared  him,  King  Otto,  would 
certainly  not  spare  them  (*'  qui  sibi  liegi  non  indulsit,  minus  illis 
iiidulturum").  Richer  however  does  not  charge  Otto  with  coun- 
selling tbc  assassination  of  William,  unless  such  a  charge  is  im- 
jilied  in  the  woids,  **  conceptum  facinus  variis  vcrborum  coloribua 
obvelat."  Hugh  and  Arnulf  then  met  together  and  determined  on 
the  murder  of  William.  His  death  was  expedient,  bccauHO  it  would 
enable  them  to  get  Lewis  completely  into  their  power,  whereas  now 
William  supported  the  King  against  them  f*  Regcra  etiara  ad  quod- 
cumque  vulent  facilius  inflexuros,  si  is  solum  pcrcat,  quo  Hex  fretua 
ad  queeqne  flecti  ncqueat."  c.  32).  The  plot  was  laid  ;  Arnulf  in- 
vited William  to  the  conference  at  Picqnigny ;  the  Norman  Duke 
was  there  kille<l  by  some  of  the  conspirators  whose  names  arc  not 
given,  but  not  in  the  presence  or  by  the  avowed  orders  of  the 
Count  of  Flaudo'S. 

Dudo's  story  (pp.  104  et  seqq.)  19  quite  diflcrent.  He  knows 
nothing  of  the  Council  of  Attigny,  nothing  uf  King  Otto  as  having 
even  an  involuntary  share  in  William's  murder.  With  him  the  first 
deviser  of  the  solieme  is  Arnulf^  to  whom  all  mischief  is  as  naturally 
attributed  at  this  stage  of   Kunnau   history  as,  at  a  later  stage 
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of  English  hiotory,  it  is  attributed  first  to  ^Elfric  and  then  to 
Eadric  Amulfs  cjuarrel  with  William  arises  wholly  out  of  tb« 
affair  of  Herlwiu  of  Montrfuil  (ace  p.  200).  But  certain  French 
princes  wlio  arc  not  imme<l  join  with  Amulf  in  the  couspiracj* ; 
*'  Artiulfuii  Dux  Flandrensiuin  supra  tncmoratus,  veneno  vii»en;« 
calliilitatis  ncquiter  repletua  astuque  diftbolic»  fraudia  exitialiter 
iUcctus,  gcntisfjue  Fi-aiiciscDB  quorumdam  prin^pum  anlxlolu  consilio 
et  malignitato  atrociter  exhortatUHf  ccepit  mediUui  et  tractate  lugu- 
brcm  mortem  ejua  Willclmi."  From  this  point  the  two  tales  am 
nearly  the  same  ;  only  Dudo  of  courae  throwa  Amulfs  conversation 
with  AVilliom  into  a  characteristic  Duduniaii  shape.  Amulf  is  not 
only  ready  to  make  up  his  differences  witli  Herlwiu  ;  he  asks  for 
Williftin's  protection  against  King  Lewis,  Duke  Hugh,  and  Count 
Herbert;  he  is  ready  to  become  William's  tributary  duriug  life,  and 
to  make  him  his  successor  at  his  death  ;  "  Quamdiu  supcrstes  fuero 
ero  tibi  tributunus,  meirpie  servient  tibi  ut  domino  servua.  Post 
mex  resolutionis  excessum,  possidebis  me«B  ditionis  regnom  "  (105 
A).  No  one  but  Dudo  could  have  thought  of  putting  such  wordn  into 
Amulfa  mouth,  eveu  by  way  of  a  bliud.  The  assassinatirm  it£elf 
is  described  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  is  liy  Richer ;  Dudo  also 
gives  us  the  names  of  the  actual  murderers.  They  are  Eric,  Balzo. 
Kobert,  and  Kidulf  or  Riulf. 

Now  these  two  versions,  though  at  first  sight  so  utterly  different, 
do  not  formaUy  contradict  one  another.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Arnulf  may  have  been  led  to  his  crime  by  a  combiuation  of  causes, 
of  which  Richer  has  oularged  on  one  (>ari  and  Dudo  on  another, 
according  to  theii'  several  points  of  view.  Amulf  may  well  have 
been  incensed  against  William  both  ou  account  of  the  wrong  done 
to  him  in  the  matter  of  Montreuil  and  also  ou  account  of  the  insult 
offered  to  him  at  Attigny.  And  in  fact  the  two  narratives  to  a 
certain  d^ee  incidentally  coincide.  Richer  (li.  31)  implies  that 
Amulf  and  his  confederates  were  already  incensed  against  W^iiliam 
before  the  meeting  at  Attiguy  ;  "  (^use  oratio  [Ottonis  sc]  plurimam 
invidiam  paravit,  ac  amicos  iu  odium  Wilelmi  incitavit,  quura  et 
ipsi,  quamvis  lateuter,  ei  admodum  invideix^nt"  Dudo,  as  wo  have 
seen,  s])eak8  of  a  conspiracy  of  Amulf  with  other  French  princes. 
It  was  not  at  all  unnatural  that  the  affair  of  Attigny  should  he  of 
primary  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Richer,  and  tliat  the  affair  of 
Montrcuii  should  bu  of  priimuy  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Dudo. 
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Attigny  lay  quite  Ijcyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  Nomian  vision^  and 
WiUiara'a  conduct  there  might  not  seem  very  meritorious  iu  Kor- 
mun  eyea.  It  was  ccrtaiuly  something  to  have  jmt  an  oj)en  affront 
upon  the  Eastern  King,  but  it  was  perhaps  hardly  becoming  in  the 
independent  Lord  of  the  Normftn  Monarchy  (see  p.  sai  und  utmve, 
p.  609)  to  show  such  ostentatious  deference  to  the  Western  King. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  to  construct  a  very  probable  narrative, 
taking  in  the  main  statements  both  of  Richer  and  of  Dado,  but  of 
course  allowiug  fur  the  rhetorical  and  exaggerated  form  into  which 
both  of  them  throw  their  details.  This  is  very  much  what  is  doue 
by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (Normandy  and  England,  >i.  299  ct  seqq.), 
only  in  one  or  two  places  he  gives  the  story  a  strange  colouring  of 
bis  own.  I  can  &ud  nothing  about  Williaiii  being  himself  too  Inte, 
either  on  purpose  or  by  accident.  Tlie  statement  of  Richer,  as  I 
read  it,  is  simply  that,  whether  by  design  or  by  accident,  he  was 
shut  out  of  the  couneil-chnmber.  Again,  Sir  Francis  simply  says 
that  William  "  compelled  King  Otho  to  rise ;"  he  says  not  u  wurJ 
about  William's  motive  for  so  doing  or  about  the  exaggerated 
loyalty  which  he  displayed  towards  Lewis. 

One  can  hardly  doubt,  on  the  authority  of  FlodoarJ  and  Richer, 
that  William  was  really  killed  at  Picquigny  by  the  maclnuatiuus  of 
Anmlf.  But  there  is  quite  another  story,  Itriefly  alluded  to  by  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  in  two  places  {pp.  tgB,  303),  which  transfers  the 
scene  of  the  murder  fr<im  the  Somme  to  the  Seine.  Tills  version 
turns  up  in  several  shapes.  We  got  it  in  Rudolf  Glalicr  (iii.  9. 
Duchesne,  vol.  iv.  p.  38),  according  to  whom  the  chief  criminal  was 
Theobald  of  Chartrcs.  Theobald  the  Tricker  is  the  first  to  devise 
the  plot,  and  he  is  also  the  actual  murderer.  In  concert  with 
Anmlf,  William  is  invited  by  Theobalil  to  a  conference  eomewhere 
on  the  Seine.  Rudolf  ia  not  clear  whether  the  summons  was  sent 
iu  the  name  of  the  King  or  of  the  Duke  of  the  French  (''pro- 
mittens  se  ex  parte  Regis  Francorum  seu  Hugonis  Magui,  qui 
fuerat  filiua  Robert!  Regis,  t^uem  Otto  J>ux  Saxowim,  }x>sUa  vero 
ImperaUyr  Bonianorum,  Sttessionis  iytUrr/ecil*')  ;  tliat  is  to  say, 
Rudolf  already  failed  to  realisce  that  there  had  been  a  time  when 
the  Jiex  Francorum  was  quite  a  different  person  from  the  Lord 
of  Paris  and  the  Seine.  The  story  of  the  murder  then  follows 
much  AS  before,  with  the  Seine  for  the  Somme  and  Theobald  for 
Aniulf ;  only  Theobald  kills  William  with  bis  own  luind. 
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In  the  Tours  Chrouiclc  (Duclifcsne,  Rer.  Franc,  iii.  360),  we  find 
another  vcraion ;    "  Quillclmua  filiua  RoUouis   Dncis  Noi-injizinis 
a  Bal^.onc  Curt^i  in  medio  Sc(|aao8e  occisiu  est,  propter  mnrt^in 
Riulti   et   filii  Rui  Auchetilli."     Kow  we  found   Bulxo   iu    Dudo'c 
account  as  the  name  of  ono  of  William's  mui'dercni,  but  wc  had 
no  oocount  of  tho  man  or  of  hia  motives.     He  here  apj^ears  as  the 
avenger  of  Eiulf,  doubtless  the  Riulf  wlio  homled  the  revolt  nj^nst 
William  in  933  (see  p.  18S).     We  then  however  heard  nothing  of 
Riulft)  death,  the  etatemcnt  of  Dudo  (96  D)  \tc\ng  that  "  Riulfus 
fugicudo  evanuit."      But  who  is  Auchetillus,  Anquetil,  Anso^tcl. 
a  palpable  Dane  like  our  own  ThurcyteU  and  Ulfcytels  f     And 
wiiy  bIiouUI  Balzo  iiven^'c  either  Aiioytcl  or  Riulf  1     Here  come* 
in  the  story  of  William  of  Malmesbur)',  which  he  first  tells  (ii.  145) 
08  if  he  fiilly  believed  it,  and  then  adds,  as  more  trustworthy 
{"veraciores    titerw   dicunt"),  an    abritlgcmeut   of  Dudo's    story. 
Auscytel  (Osc^lcl)  is  the  son  of  Riulf,  a  Norman  chief  who  had 
somehow    incurred    William    Longsword's   displeasure,    and    who 
greatly   troubled    him    with    his   revolts.       But    Anseytcl    is    the 
faithful  soldier  of  Duke  William,  and  he  carries  his  loyalty  so 
far  as  to  take  his  father  ]>risoncr  and  to  liaiul  bim  over  to  the 
Duke.     He  does  however  exact  a  promise  that  Riulf  shall  hmSSbt 
no  puniBlimcnt  worse  than  bonds.     But,  not  long  after,  Anacytel 
is  sent  by  Duke  William  to  Pavia  with  a  letter  for  a  potentate 
described  ns  the  Duke  of  Italy,  asking  tlint  the  bearer  niaj  be 
put  to  death  ("  Comes  Anschetillinn  in  P»iiiain  dirigit,  epistolam 
dc  SU&  ipsius  necc  ad  Ducem  Italiee  portant^^m").     This,  I  need 
luirdly  say,  is  a  story  as  old  as  BellerupbuutC's  (II.  vi.  16S)  and 
AB  modem  as  Qodwine  (see  Note  EEE).     The  Duke  of  Italy-  of 
course  abhora  the  crime,  and,  c<iu&I1y  of  course,  is  iu  dread  of  the 
power  of  bis  brotlicr  of  Normandy.     A  thousaud   horsemen   oro 
Bent  to  attack  Anseytel  and  hia  companions  as  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  the  city.      Anseytel,  like  the  Homeric  Tydeus,  was  small 
in  stature  but  valiant  in  war  ('^vir  exigui  corporis  swl  imnianit 
fortitudinis** — fUKpm  tjjp  fitfiat,  oAAd  poxTr^r*  B.  V.  801),  whence  bis 
surname  CuWtu,     But,  less  successful  than  Tydeus  (11.  iv.  387  ; 
V.  803  et  seqq)  or  Bellorophont^  (II.  vi,  x88),  Anseytel  and  hia 
comrades  indeed  slay  all  their  enemies,  but  they  ore  also  all  slain 
themselves,  except  Bako.     This  sole  survivor,  unlike  Othryadds 
(ilertjd.  I  6a),  does  not  kill  bimsetf,  but  at  once  occuBea  his  im* 
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mcttintc  lord  Duke  William  iu  the  court  uf  liis  over-Ion)  tlic  King. 
Besides  the  treachery  practised  ngninst  Anacytel,  Riulf  too,  contrury 
to  Duke  William's  promiae,  had  been  blinded  in  prison,  The  Duke 
of  the  NurinauB  is  summoned  by  his  suzerain  to  answer  for  the 
crime,  and,  somewhat  straugely,  the  court  of  the  Caroliugian  Kiug 
of  Lu6a  in  held  at  Paris.  Thither  Duko  Williiuu  huin)jty  eunies, 
and  there  he  is,  like  Uhtred  (see  p.  376)  and  Eadwulf  (see  p,  522), 
killed  by  Balzo  under  the  pretext  of  n  conference. 

I  need  hardly  stky  that  this  tule,  us  it  stauds,  is  a  mere  romance  ; 
but  it  is  au  instructive  romance,  because  it  is  so  eiisy  to  reoognizo 
lis  component  mythical  elemeuts.  Still,  like  most  other  such 
stories,  it  iriost  likely  contains  its  kernel  of  truth.  Biilzo  was 
proljahly  one  of  Riulfs  followers  in  the  Cdteutin.  who  took  an 
opportunity  to  revenge  his  chieftain's  defeats  More  than  thia 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  infer.  So  the  story  iu  Kudoif  Glahcr 
may  possibly  justify  us  in  ad<Ujig  Theobald  of  Chortres  to  the 
list  of  conspirators  against  William,  and  the  same  story  falhi  iu 
Writb  the  charge  against  Hugh  brought  by  Richer.  But  there  is 
no  sort  of  need  to  breatlie  the  least  8ust>icion  against  King  Lewis  ; 
William  wsa  just  then  hia  firm  friend,  and  any  mention  of  the 
King  OS  connected  with  the  business  seems  to  be  owing  only  to 
the  fact  tliat  the  later  writers  bad  forgotten  what  were  the  true 
relations  between  Ladn  and  Faris  in  the  days  of  Willinm  Long' 
Bword. 

NOTE  AA.    p.  361. 

Leading  Mks  ik  England  at  tuk  Dsatu  of  Eadoaiu 

j^^LFiJEBE  OF  Mercia  IS  callod  by  Florence  (983)  "  Hcgis 
Anglorum  Eadgari  pnipiu([UU8,"  which  ifrohubly  ini])lieH  kimbvil  by 
the  mother's  side.  His  name  is  aOixed  to  most  of  the  chartore  of 
the  time,  and  many  acta  in  Mercia  are  stated  to  be  done  by  his 
consent.  See,  for  instance,  a  charter  of  Bisliop  Oswald  (Cod.  Dijil. 
iii.  5),  where  he  bears  the  title  of  "  Heretoga.**  The  Chronicica 
(A-  975),  followed  by  Hcniy  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  748  C),  who 
calls  him  "consul  nequisaimus,"  charge  him  with  actually  destroy- 
ing monasteries.  Florence  speaks  only  of  his  bringing  in  married 
priests  and  their  wives.    In  some  cases  it  appears  that  foru»cr  owners 
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of  iflniis  tlien  iu  monastic  occupation  laid  legal  clainiB  to  them  ns 
having  been  token  from  thera  ai^u^tly.  8tie  Hist.  £1.  lib.  i.  c.  5,  8  ; 
Gale,  pp.  465,  467.  It  ifl  curious  to  6nd  among  these  claimntits 
agmnst  the  monastery  of  Ely  no  less  a  person  than  Ealdormon 
iEthelwine  himself  (Hist  El.  lib.  i.  c,  5).  vEtbelwine,  worsLippe<l 
at  RAmsey,  vas  thought  much  less  highly  of  at  Ely,  just  as  we  shall 
find  Harold  spoken  of  very  dififcrcntly  at  Wells  and  at  Waltbam. 

Of  the  house  of  the  Ealdormeo  of  the  East  Angles,  of  whom 
.£thelwine,  who  has  just  been  mentioned,  was  the  most  Cunoofi,  we 
can  get  a  still  more  distinct  idea.  Sec  Florence,  A.  975,  991 ;  Hist^ 
Rams.  387,  Gale.  /Ethclwinc  was  the  youngest  son  of  yEtheUtan, 
sumamed  the  Half-King  (Hist.  Raras.,  u.  s.),  Elaldorman  of  the 
East-Angles,  who  seenu  to  have  died  about  967,  when  we  find  hia 
last  signature  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  16).  He  married  (Hist.  El.  ii.  8; 
Oale,  p.  495)  iEthelfloed,  daughter  of  Bi-ihthelm,  and  sister  of  the 
&moaa  Ealdonnan  Brihtnoth,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  presently. 
They  had  four  sons,  iEthclwold.  yElfwold,  jEthclsige,  and  vEthel- 
wine.  Of  these,  the  eldest  and  youngest  were  successively  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  of  East-Anglia.  iEthelwold,  whose 
widow  /Elfthryth  married  King  Eadgar  in  964  (when  Florence  calla 
hini**gUiriosns  Dux  Orientalinm  Anglonmi"),  signs  several  charters 
aa  Diuc  down  to  963,  probably  the  year  of  his  death.  From  that  year 
his  youngest  brother  (see  Florence,  992)  /Etliclwine  takes  his  place. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  whyjElfwold  was  excluded,  as  he  sun'ived  in  a 
private  station,  and  was  on  good  terms  vnth  his  brother  the  Ealdur- 
man  (Fl.Wig.  A.  975}.  ^thclsigc  also,  the  third  brother, signs  many 
charters  with  the  title  of  "  minister,"  that  is,  Thegn.  jEtliel wine  died 
in  992  (FL  Wig.  992).  Tlie  portentous  title  of  "  Totius  [Orientalia  ?] 
Anglie  Aldcnnaunus,"  said  (see  Hist.  Rams.  p.  462)  to  have  been  in- 
Bcribed  on  his  grave,  is  hardly  credible,  but  it  has  its  parallels  in  the 
title  of  "  Dux  Francorum,"  home  by  the  contemporary  Loiils  of  Parifl| 
and  that  of  "  Dux  Anglurum  "  given  by  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  ia 
Harold  when  Earl  of  the  West-Soxons.  Who  sncceedc<l  him  in  hia 
Earldom  is  not  very  clear.  He  had  a  son  /Eihelweanl,  who  died  at 
Assandnn  in  1016.  Flurcnce  calls  him  " /Ethelwardus  Dnx,  filiua 
Ducis  Eost-Anglorura  ^^thelwini  Dei  Amici,"  but  the  Chroniclee 
call  him  simply  "  jE|>elweard  vE|?eIwine9  sunu  Ealdormannes."  Tlie 
testimony  of  Florence  shows  that  *'  jE)»eIwincs,"  the  reading  of  the 
Abingdon  Chronicle,  is  the  right  one.     Worcester  has  "  iElfwiDea»" 
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Peterborough;  more  remarkably,  "  id^elsiges."  Tlic  qnestion  as  to 
the  right  of  thifi  jf^tliclwenrd  to  the  title  of  "Dnx"  at  once  leads 
us  to  Ihe  i)o»ition  of  the  famous  Ulfc^rtel  of  Ejut^AogUa,  of  whom 
see  below.  Note  HH. 

Of  Brihtuoth,  the  uncle  anj  ally  of  i^tbelwioe,  we  shall  hear 
again  as  the  hero  of  Maldou  {see  p.  268).  Of  the  many  ways  of 
Biwlling  his  name  and  kimlre*!  names,  Brihtric  and  the  like,  Briht- 
noth  is  the  one  which  I  prefer.  Beorht  is  the  older,  hrUu  the  later 
form  of  the  word  ;  so  tlmt  Beorhtnotit  and  Brihtnoih  are  tlie  correct 
earlier  and  later  forms  of  tlie  name.  Bi/rfunoth  and  other  epclliiiga 
are  simply  transitional  itnd  irregular. 

Brilitnotb,  we  learu  from  the  Song  of  Mnldon  (see  p.  368),  was 
the  son  of  Brihtlietm.  I  imagine  him  to  be  the  same  as  Brihtnoth 
the  Tbegn,  to  whum  a  grant  of  laud  is  made  by  Kadgar  in  967 
(Cod.  Dip],  iii.  15),  and  who  mgns  sh  '*  Minister/'  another  peraun  of 
the  some  name  signing  as  "  Dux."  This  elder  Kaldorman  Brihtnoth 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  tx>ginning  of  Eadgar's  reign,  It  ia  not 
easy  to  say  to  which  of  these  two  Brihtnoths  the  signatures  of 
"Brihtnoth  Dux"  in  the  latter  years  of  Eadgnr  belong.  Nor  is 
it  clear  which  of  the  two  it  is  to  whom  Eadgar  makes  another 
grant  of  land  in  967  (Cod.  Dipl  vi.  82).  But  it  is  certain  tliat 
our  Brihtnoth  liad  attained  the  rank  of  Eoldorman  before  the 
death  of  Eadgar  in  975.  In  991  he  waw  an  old  man,  "H&r  bilde- 
rinc,"  It  should  be  noticed  tliat  Brihtnoth  the  Thegn  gives  the 
lands  granted  him  by  the  King  to  the  Church  of  Worcester,  ao 
act  eminently  oharacteristic  of  our  Brihtnoth. 

There  is  another  notice  of  Brihtnt)th  in  the  will  of  ^Ethelflaed, 
recited  in  that  of  ./Elfla^d  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  371),  a  document  of  the 
reign  of  Eadgiir.  Large  liequests  are  made  to  the  Ealdorman  l>y 
ilSthelflced ;  hut  his  death  seems  to  have  lundere<t  their  taking 
effect,  as  a  difTereut  disposal  of  tlie  property  is  made  by  vElflaed. 
Mr.  Tliorpe  (Dipl.  Ang.  519)  identifies  tliis  ^thelflted  with  the 
widow  of  King  Eadraund,  but  his  reference  to  the  Chronicles 
should  I>e  946  instead  of  935.  Brihtnoth  bad  married  ^Ethelfleed's 
sister.  As  his  own  widow  bore  the  same  name,  was  she  a  second 
wife,  or  were  there  two  sisters  both  called  ^>thelf1a^d  1  We  find 
another  case  of  three  if^theLHseds  in  one  family,  p.  531,  In  the 
alleged  will  of  Brihtuoth  himself  iu  Palgrave,  ii.  ccixiii.,  I  put  very 
little  fattb. 
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The  accounts  of  Brihtnoth  in  the  Histories  of  Ely  find  RaxoMf 
seera  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  good  dcftl  of  fuble.  Theyltoth  (Rminsry. 
C.  Ixxi. ;  Oale,  p.  422  ;  Ely,  lib.  ii.  c.  6  ;  Gale,  p.  493)  tell  a  storr 
bow  the  Ealdormon,  on  bis  march  against  the  Danes,  came  to 
Ramsey  and  asked  for  food  for  hie  army.  Tl»e  niggardly  Alihot 
Wulfsige  wfis  ready  to  entertain  the  Ealdominn  and  a  few  select  com- 
])anious,  but  he  would  not  uiulertjikc  to  fce<l  the  wliole  host.  Briht- 
notb,  like  Alexander,  will  partake  of  nothing  in  which  all  his  s^iMiem 
cannot  share,  and  marches  on  to  Ely,  where  Abbot  ^Ifsigc  rcoeivw 
the  whoJc  nmltitnde.  Brilitnoth  accordingly  gives  to  the  Abtiey  of 
Kly  certain  lands  which  ho  had  intended  for  that  of  Kamsey.  Tliia 
is  hardly  Idstory  ;  we  recognize  too  clearly  the  stiiries  of  Gideon  and 
the  elders  of  Suocoth  and  of  David  and  Abiathar  the  Priert.  It  is 
also  hard  to  see  how  a  march  to  MaMon  from  any  part  of  IJrtbtnotVs 
gtivernment  could  lead  him  by  eitlier  Ramsey  or  Ely.  The  Ely 
History  esca[)ca  this  difficulty  by  msking  hira  Earl  of  the  North- 
humbrians  instead  of  the  Eaat-Saxous,  and  by  making  two  battle*!  of 
Maldon.  Brihtnoth,  victorious  in  the  fonner,  returns  to  Northum- 
berland ;  the  Danes  laud  again ;  Brihtuoth  comes  from  Nortliara- 
berlond,  taking  the  two  Abbeys  ou  his  march ;  he  then  fiirbt^  iIhj 
second  battle,  in  which,  aftcrybwr(c«i  days  of  combat,  he  is  killctl. 

Of  the  three  Thegng  of  Lin<Ic8ey  or  Deiro.  who  played  such  a 
cowardly  part  in  993  (seep.  281),  two  at  least  are  known  to  us 
by  the  charters  of  Eiulgar's  reign.  The  account  of  the  affair  iu  the 
Chronicles  is  simply,  **pa  onstealdon  ^h&retogan  nrest  )M>ne  fleam' 
|»a^  wDea  Knena  and  Godwine  and  Fri^ogiBt."  Florence  expands 
somewhat;  "Duces  cxereitfts,  Frana  videlicet,  Frithogiat,  et  God- 
winns,  quia  ex  patemo  gcnere  Danici  fuenmtj  Buis  insidiante«| 
auctores  fugse  primitus  exstiterunt."  The  words  "ex  paterno 
genere"  would  imj>ly  that  the  earlier  Danish  settlers,  like  the 
followers  of  Cnut  and  of  William  afterwards,  often  took  English 
wives.  Also  Florence  translates  "  hcretngan"  by  "duces  exercitAs^ 
lest  "hcrctogau"  sliould  be  taken  to  imply  the  permanent  rauk 
of  Ealdorman.  Neither  Fra'na  nor  Frithegist  ever  held  that  rauk. 
They  sign  charters  in  abundance,  frum  the  daj-s  of  Eadgar  onwards, 
but  never  with  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  "Minister"  or  "Milea." 
Prtena  signs  a  great  many  chiirtera  long  after  this.  In  995  he 
signs  two  of  iflscwig,  BtHhop  of  Dorchester  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  286, 
388),  which  probably  implies  that  lie  belongetl  to  Liudesey  and  uot  to 
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Dcira.  Of  Oodwiiic  we  may  6U8])CCt  that  lie  also  wua  of  Lintlesey, 
that  he  reformed,  and  obtained  the  nuik  of  Ealdorman.  Godwinc, 
Ealdorman  of  Lindc«ey,  who  died  at  ABsandun  in  1016.  ia  most 
likely  the  man  here  spoken  of ;  but  Qodwine  is  so  eommon  a  name 
that  it  is  impofiflible  to  say  to  whom  all  the  signatures  of  "  Godwino 
minister"  i)elong.  Sometimes  two  or  more  God  wines  sign  without 
further  distinction. 

These  are  the  chief  men  of  the  days  of  Eadgar  who  are  also 
heard  of  under  yKthelrctl,  witli  tlio  exception  of  those  who  are 
couuected  with  Northumberland,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  in  a 
seijarate  Note  (KK).  It  would  also  be  easy,  by  the  help  of  the 
eliarters,  to  trace  the  mecession  and  promotions  of  several  men 
of  less  reuown. 


NOTE  BR.   p.  363. 

The  Election  or  EUjdwabj>  the  Martvr. 

The  Chronicles  do  not,  either  in  pros©  or  in  verse,  say  anything 
alH)ut  the  disputed  election  which  19  said  to  have  followed  the  death 
of  Eadgar,  tltough  tlirec  of  them  notice  in  verse  that  the  Crown 
passed  to  a  minor.     Eadgar  dies, 


**  And  feng  bis  beftro  ly^San 

T6  cyiierice, 
C'ild  unwetuon, 


Eoria  ealilor ; 

Ptna  vrws  Eadwcanl  nanuu** 


Either  there  is  bore  a  play  on  the  words  "ealdor"  and  "cild 
unwcaxtn,"  or  else  the  pasaagc  is  a  sign  how  utterly  the  word 
"  eatdor"  hod  lost  its  primitive  sense. 

Florence  describes  the  disputed  election  very  clearly  ; 

"  De  Rege  cligenJo  magna  inter  regni  primores  olwrta  eat 
disseusio ;  quidam  mtmque  Regis  Blium  Edwardum,  quidam  vero 
fratrem  illius  elegeruut  j-Egelredum.  Quani  ob  cau&sam  an'hi- 
preeiniles  Dunstunus  et  Oswaldus,  cum  cocpiscopiB,  abbatibus,  duci- 
busque  quani  pluriiiiis,  in  ununi  convcnerunt,  et  Eadwardum,  ut 
pater  suns  prBecejterat,  elegemnt ;  electum  conaecraverunt  et  in 
Regem  unxerunt.'* 

William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  161)  makes  Eadward  be  supported 
by  Dunstan  atid  certain  Bishoiw  iu  opposition  to  the  Lady  M\t- 
thryth  and  a  |uirty  of  the  uoblefl  ;  "contra  voluutatem  quoruiudam, 
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nt  aiunt,  optim&tam  cl  novercse,  qute  vixttum  septem  auaorani 
pac>nilnm  Egcli'cdura  filium  proveliere  coaabatur,  ut  ipM  potius 
sub  ejus  nomine  iniporitarct.*' 

OBbem,  tbe  biogi-nplicr  of  Dunstan  (Anglia  Sacra,  il  113),  speftks 
of  Endwnrd  aa  the  heir,  but  says  tluit  some  of  Uie  diief  Dckblw 
objected  to  his  election  ("  in  cujua  cloctioue  iluin  quiilam  princip(*8 
palatini  ad(|uicscero  nollent")  because  of  their  fears  from  Uia  aup- 
poaed  character  ("cxistiiuantos  juvcnem  Rogem  inbumanum  fitta- 
nun,  consilia  aapicntum  non  curaturum,  sed  pro  libidiae  omnia 
acturuni").  Eadmer,  in  his  Life  of  Diinftan  (Ang.  Sac.  ii.  sao), 
makes  them  dread  his  severe  justice  ("quia  monim  illius  severita- 
tcm,  qu3  in  auorum  excessus  aoriter  eievire  cousue^erat,  suspcctara 
habebat").  They  also  object  that  he  was  not  the  sou  of  a  crowned 
King  and  hiy  Lady  ("quia  matrem  ejus,  licet  legalit«r  nuptam,  ia 
r^^Qum  tauieu  uou  nmgis  quum  patrem  ejus  dum  eum  genuit  »a- 
cratam  fuisse  eciebant").  In  both  these  accounts  the  roatter  ia 
brought  to  an  issue  by  the  ^■igoroue  action  of  Dunstan. 

One  would  like  to  know  how  far  tlicre  is  any  truth  in  tbeae 
statements  of  the  objections  brought  against  Eadwnrd.  Ono  would 
have  thought  that  there  couM  not  have  beeu  much  to  fear  from 
either  the  virtueB  or  Uie  vices  of  a  boy  of  his  years.  But  the 
objection  brought  gainst  him  on  the  ground  of  his  not  being  of 
kingly  birth  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  piece  of  genuine  tradition. 
The  difficulty  about  it  is  that,  as  Lappeuberg  remarks,  it  was  an 
objection  which  told  just  ae  much  against  ;f}tholro4l  as  ogain^t 
Eadward.  For  the  meaning  can  hardly  be  other  than  that 
Eadward  was  born  before  his  father's  coronation  at  Bath  in  974, 
which  ^Uiolred  was  also.  Otherwise  the  objection  would  really 
be  a  good  one,  and  it  was  useil  long  after  on  behalf  of  Hcnrj*  the 
First  against  his  elder  brothers.  Cf.  Herod,  vii,  2-3.  Perhaps 
all  that  was  meant  was  to  deny  that  Eadward  bad  nuy  preffrfnice 
over  his  half-brother,  so  that  the  two  boys  might  be  candidatea 
ou  equal  terms. 

I  may  add  that  the  Bath  coronation  of  Kodgar  is  to  mo  one  of 
the  most  puKzling  things  in  our  history.  1  should  have  token  It 
to  be,  according  to  one  atory,  a  mere  resumption  of  the  Crown  after 
the  penance  for  the  matter  of  Wulfthrytb  ^  only  the  Clironicles, 
which  have  hitherto  freely  called  Kudgar  King,  iu  recording  tbe 
coronation  pointedly  call  him  ^theling. 
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NOTE  CC.   p.  376. 
The    Two    i^LPBics. 

Who  was  >Elfric,  ftud  bow  many  ^iJrics  were  there  t  An  jEl&ic, 
son  of  iElfherc  of  Merciii,  had,  as  we  liave  seen,  succeeded  Ins  father 
in  the  govenuuent  of  that  country,  and  bad  been  banished  five  years 
before  (see  p.  266)  the  time  which  wc  have  reached.  An  Ealdor- 
toon  iElfric  died  lighting  for  his  country  twenty-five  years  later  (gee 
p.  390).  Host  probably  these  ai"e  three  distinct  pcraona ;  but, 
as  the  j^lfric  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking  was  pardoned  after 
crimes  which  might  seem  unpardonable,  he  might  easily  be  thonght 
to  be  the  same  oa  the  already  banished  son  of  ^Ifhero.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  be  noticed  that  Florence  in  no  way  identitiea 
the  ^Ifric  of  991  with  the  banished  iElfric  of  986,  while  he 
takes  great  [>ainB  to  show  that  the  ;£]&ie  of  991  is  the  same 
as  the  traitor  of  993  ("Alfricum  cujufi  supra  meminimus")  and 
of  1 003  ("  Alfi-icug  Dux  supra  memoratus").  The  charters 
also  acem  to  show  that  ^Ifric  the  son  uf  idfbere  and  the 
vElfric  of  991  are  two  distinct  persons.  In  983  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iii,  196)  we  have  the  signatures  of  "jElfhero  Dux,"  *'^lfric 
Dmt."  In  another  charter  of  the  same  year  we  find  these  two 
signatures  and  also  those  of  two  persons  called  "  iElfric  Minister." 
In  984  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  aoa)  we  find  two  signatures  of  "*Elfric 
Dux"  and  one  of  "yElfrie  Minister."  In  984  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  303) 
we  find  '*  yKlfric  Eatdorman  "  a<ldressed  along  with  *'  oalle  \ni  J>egenas 
on  TIamtunscirc."  A  mention  of  Bishop  iOflieah  in  the  charter 
shows  that  this  means  Hampshire  and  not  Northamptonshire,  and 
AHfric  the  traitor  seems  to  command  the  men  of  Hampshire  in 
1003  (sec  p.  316)-  In  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  292  wo  Itavo  mentiun  of  on 
"iElfric  Ealdorman"  who  seems  to  have  jurisdiction  in  BE^'kahire  ; 
bis  government  may  easily  liave  taken  in  the  two  udjuiuing  shii^es. 
I  infer,  then,  that  ifClfric  the  traitor  was  not  Ealdorman  of 
the  Mercians  but  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  and  that  he  waa 
appointed  in  or  before  983,  when  we  find  his  signature  along  with 
tliat  of  ./Elfhei^  ifUfric  the  son  of  ^Elfhcre  succeeilctl  lus  father  in 
Mercia  in  983 ;  in  984  therefore  there  were  two  Euldunnou  of  the 
name,  and  we  find  the  signatures  of  both. 

Another  argument  to  the  same  effect  in  supplied  by  two  chartera 
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Ote  m  OU.  I%l.  Ti.  174.  tftoOfltol  to  the  ymr  993.  gnntii^ 

•r  AtH^ioB^  •■  J«r  "  H««  larunnn 
Pfeer  ■  nrfihai  TiJttl  Eadflcd  appel- 
IB  dncatii  Mio  coatn  toe  ct 
.  .  .  qaando  ad  sjno* 
CjTBKceMtn  iMiieiM  optimatcs   mei  11111111  iu 
d  fl^Hilan  AlfricTun  mftjeatatu  mua  «le  liac 
Ike  olber  dnrtor,  of  999   (Cod 
D^  B.  3xa ;  KliL  AMag^oa.  i.  373)^  atates  much  the  moat  of 

I  Toatunine  jGfric"*  This  charter  k 
i  I71B  *  JBHnc  Dox,*  tim  h,  no  doubt,  i¥3&4c  of  Hampshire. 
'"AlfricM  CyR*  Ifcaft  i%  of  eovn^  "cogaooieiito  Fucr,"  is  Bpokra 
«f  alw  m  tike  Elf  ITmIwj  (l  i  9,  G*le)  m  a  maa  of  imporUnce,  «a 
tfa  aon  of  EaUoraaa  MU^tn  would  be,  before  ^Etlielred  wm  Kii^ 
(969-979V  The  deemptioa  of  tbe  WOeatigenU  at  Cireooctfer 
ica^  T«7  Ite  tfae  faaBMhnMQt  in  986. 

Aa  Car  the  hov  of  Ajnndan,  I  can  only  say  that  the  uanie  .-£]&ic 
ia  exeee^ngly  common,  and  that  it  ia  o[»en  to  oa  to  identify  him 
with  any  of  the  men  who  aign  m  **  i£lfric  Minister.** 

I  am  thudcftil  that  I  have  only  tu  deal  with  the  lay  iCDfriua 
There  is  an  ecclenastieal  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  which  I  cheer- 
folly  leave  in  the  hnnda  of  Frufesor  Stubl>8. 


NOTE  DD.    p.  376, 

The  Treaty  with  Olap  and  Jcstot. 

The  text  of  the  Treaty  is  pven  in  Thorpe,  i.  284  ;  Schmici,  204" 
Tt  in  drawn  up  hctwoen  King  yEthelred  and  hitt  Witau  on  the  one 
tide  and  the  inva^linf;  army  on  the  other.  "  pis  synd  )>d  biV-mil 
and  |>a  forwoi^l,  J»e  jf^VcIred  cyng  And  eallf  his  witan  wiS  |»onc  here 
ge<lon  hnhba^v  |>e  Anlaf  and  Justin  nnd  Gu^mund  Stegitan  aunu  mid 
w/^ron."  It  must  l>clong  to  this  year,  and,  if  so,  it  seems  to  prove 
that  Olaf  TryggvcHsnn  was  pi-esent,  and  also  that  he  waa  not  yet 
either  King  or  catechumen,  find  the  document  Iwlonged  to  the 
Inter  dealings  with  Olaf,  he  wotdd  hardly  have  been  placed  adong- 
sido  with  Justin  nnd  Guthmund,  but  sonic  notice  would  have  be«n 
Uiken  both  of  his  Christianity  and  of  bis  royul  rank.     Comjnre  the 
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diflTcrent  lun^ta^^e  of  the  trenticfi  of  if)lfre<l  witli  tlio  first  and  of 
Eailward  with  t!ie  secoDcl  Quthnim,  Tlior|>e,  i.  152,  166  ■  Sclimid, 
106,  118.  Till;  treaty  between  Alfred  and  Gutlimm  is  drawn  up 
between  "ylillfrwl  cyniucg  niid  G^Vrfim  cyning  an<l  ealles  Angtrl- 
cjunes  wit-fln  and  cal  8c6  [n-od  Jk?  on  East-Enylum  Ik-o^.*'  Thnt 
between  Kmlward  and  tbe  Btton*!  Outbrum  is  between  '*  Endward 
cyng  and  Gu^rum  cyng,"  and  the  Christianity  of  both  sides  is 
distinetly  set  forth.  Schmid  (p.  Ji.)  BupposeH.  cither  that  the 
Aniaf  here  spoken  of  was  another  jH^rson  from  Olaf  Trygg^vesson, 
or  else  that  the  name  Anlaf  is  an  interpolation  in  the  text.  But 
surely  thcAC  suppositions  arc  rather  violent,  when  the  matter  can  be 
explained  without  recourae  to  them. 

By  this  trciity  provision  is  mode  for  wergilds,  for  the  reception 
of  merchants,  and  for  various  civil  contingencies,  which  clearly 
imply  that  a  long  stay  was  expectcil  on  the  part  of  the  Northmen. 
Neither  side  is  to  receive  the  otlier's  thieves,  foes,  or  WeJ-nhnten 
(Bchmid,  308).  **  And  ^t  ua^or  ne  by  ne  we  underfun  o^res 
Wealh  ne  o^res  J>eof  no  oVres  gefan."  The  W^eithts  of  the  North- 
men must  have  been  simply  their  prisoners  or  sei'vauU)  of  any  kind, 
many  of  them  perhaps  Englishmen.  So  completely  had  the  wonl 
shared  the  fate  of  the  woi-d  Slave^  as  is  still  more  plainly  the  case 
with  the  feminine  fonn  Wylne. 

This  treaty  is  remflrkal>lc  as  lH?ing  an  early,  prolmbly  the  earliest, 
iustaucc  of  the  use  of  the  gcographica!  term  EngUOand. 


NOTE  EE.   pp.  383,  300. 

Tub  IlSLATlOKS   of   iElUeLRED   WITU    NOBMANDY. 

TirB  Engliflh  Chronicles,  and  also  Florence,  are  silent  aa  to  any 
intercourse,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  between  England  and 
Nonnandy  earlier  than  the  marriage  of  j^lhelrwl  and  Emma. 
TI)C  one  pass^c  which  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  refer  to  one 
of  the  eventfl  rccordetl  in  the  text  cannot  possibly  liave  that  mean- 
ing. The  entry  in  the  Chronicles  in  the  year  1000,  '*And  se  unfriV 
flota  wies  ^a-s  sumcres  gewend  to  Ricardes  rice,"  can  refer  only 
to  the  Danish  fleet.  "  Unfri%  flota"  must  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  as  "unfri¥  here"  in  the  year  1009.  And  so  it  is  taken  by 
Florence ;  "  Danorum  clas&is  prsefata  hoc  anuu  Kortmanniam  petit.** 
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We  are  ilios  left  wliolly  to  the  testiinonj  of  infierior  Authoritiet,  and 
wc  must  get  such  au  amount  of  truth  out  of  them  as  we  can. 

I  have,  in  my  text,  after  some  hesitation,  dcseribcii  two  dispntcc 
between  j^thelrcd  and  the  Norman  Dukes  ;  the  first  with  Richard 
the  Foarlcm  in  991,  which  was  appeased  hy  tlic  intcrrention  of  Pop« 
John  the  Fifteouth,  the  second  with  Uicliard  the  Good  in  1000,  which  , 
led  to  open  hostilities  which  are  described  as  on  English  invasion 
of  the  C6tcntiu.  The  stories  rest  respectively  on  the  authority  of 
WiUiani  of  Malmcsbury  (ii.  165,  6),  and  of  William  of  Jumieges 
(v.  4).  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  reject  both  stories.  It  is  still 
more  open  to  any  one  to  reject  the  second  story,  the  exaggerated 
character  of  which  is  manifest,  and  the  chronology  of  which  most 
bo  a  year  or  two  wrong.  But  I  do  not  think  ttmt  it  is  safe  to  take  ■ 
them,  with  Sir  Francis  Falgravc  (England  and  Normandy,  iii.  103), 
and  Dr.  Lnppeuberg  (p.  431  of  the  original,  ii.  154  Thorpe),  afl 
diiferent  versions  of  one  event,  still  less  to  fix,  with  Sir  Francis,  that 
event  to  the  later  date  of  the  two. 

William  of  Malmcsbury  tells  us  very  little  in  his  own  name. 
He  says  only  that  Richard  the  Fearless  had  provoked  j^thelred 
iu  various  wap  ("  vir  cximius,  qui  etiam  Edelrodam  siope  injiiriis 
pulsavcrit "),  and  that  Pope  John,  wishing  to  hinder  war  among 
Christians  ("non  passa  scdce  apostoUca  duos  Cliristianos  digltKUari**), 
sent  Leo  Bishop  of  Trier  into  England  to  make  [leace.  A  document 
then  follows  descrii>ed  as  the  **  legationis  eplstola*'  of  this  Prelate 
containing  an  account  of  his  mission,  and  giving  the  terms  of  the 
peace  between  ^thelred  and  Richard,  and  the  names  of  the  pleni- 
potentiaries on  both  sides.  The  document  is  very  strange  in  point 
of  form,  as  it  begins  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  while  the  latter  part 
clearly  gives  the  actual  words  of  the  treaty.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
(iii.  106)  objects  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  that  its  style  is 
unusual,  if  not  unparalleled,  whicli  it  certainly  is.  It  runs  thus; 
"  Johannes  quintus decimus,  sanctee  Romim»  eccleeia.*  Papa,  omnibus 
fidelibus."  Sir  Francis  doee  not  mention  another  objection,  namely 
that,  neither  in  991  nor  in  looi  was  the  ArohbiBhop  of  Tner 
name«i  Leo.  Tlie  reigning  Arclibishop  in  991  was  Gckebert ;  be- 
fore looo  he  had  been  succeeded  by  Ludolf  (Gcsta  TreTerorom, 
ap.  Pertz,  viii.  169-171).  But  Sir  Francis  (iii.  107)  adds,  "Wliiloi 
reject  the  convention  in  the  shape  now  presented,  we  aoce^>t  its  im-' 
port. — The  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  arc  unquMtionablc verities." 
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But  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  recorded  by  William  of  ^fallnefi- 
)»ury  arc  u  (lunrrcl  am!  reconciliation  between  jEthelrcd  and  Kichant 
the  Fearless  in  a  definite  yesr  991.  Thoy  cannot  bo  tunicil  into  a 
qnarrel  and  recuuciliatlon  between  ^tbclred  and  Uicbard  the  Oonrl 
oioc  ycAFs  later.  The  apimrenily  wrong  nuino  of  tite  Pf(|>ul  legate 
w  a  difficulty  either  way,  but  it  is  not  a  very  formidable  one.  Dr. 
Lappeiiberg  (p.  422  of  the  original  Uernian)  calls  Leo  "  Vice- 
bischuf  von  Trier,"  which  Mr.  Thorpe  (ti.  154)  trunalBtes  fliniply 
**  Biabop.*'  Dr.  Lap]»enberg  gives  nu  reference  fyr  bis  desciiptiun 
uf  Leo ;  but  a  fact  in  Gernmn  history  may  he  safely  accepted  on 
bis  authority,  and  the  local  history  of  Trier  which  1  have  just 
referred  to  contains  n  statement  which  curiously  fits  in  with  our 
story.  Archbishop  Eckebert  (977-993),  son  of  Tlieodoric,  Count 
of  Hiillaiul,  WHS  the  son  of  an  English  mother,  and  he  kept  up  a 
close  connexion  with  England.  It  is  thei-efore  tjuite  nutunil  that 
either  he  or  an  ofli(*er  of  bis  church  should  enter  with  kcaI  into  a 
scheme  for  the  advantage  of  a  country  which  Eekebeit  seems  almost 
to  have  looked  on  as  his  own.  The  other  names  oix-  aceurntely 
^ven.  John  the  Fifteenth  was  Pope,  and  ^tht<I»igo  was  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  in  991.  Both  were  doaU  in  1000.  I  think  it  follows 
that  the  account  in  William  of  Malmesbury  ciumot  possibly  refer 
to  a  transaction  >rith  Richard  the  Good  in  1000.  The  story  ia 
delinitely  fixwl  to  the  year  991. 

U  then  William  of  llalmcsbury's  account  ground  enough  for 
accepting  a  f|uarrcl  between  jElhelre^l  and  Richard  the  Fearless, 
and  a  reconciliation  brought  about  by  Pope  John  Fifteenth  I  On 
the  whole,  I  think  it  is.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  transactiuu  which 
any  one  would  invent,  If  nothing  of  the  sort  hnjipened  at  all,  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  to  what  other  transaction  the  account  can  refer. 
The  story  also,  ae  it  seems  to  me,  Kta  in  well  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  "legationis  epistola"  con  hardly  be  genuine  in 
its  actual  shape  as  a  letter  of  the  Po|k;,  but  it  seems  to  !«  made 
out  of  two  genuine  documents,  a  letter  of  Pojte  John  and  the  text 
of  the  treaty.  The  unusual  style  might  be  simply  the  bungling 
attempt  of  a  compiler  to  show  which  of  all  the  Popes  named  John 
was  the  one  here  meauL  The  treaty  iticlf  bears  everj-  sign  of  genuine- 
ncsB,  and  the  names  ofthe  pleni  potent  iariett  are  dL^tinctly  in  its  &vour. 
One  of  the  Norman  signatures  is  that  of  "  Hogfi-us  Episcopus,"  nod 
there  was  a  Roger  Bishop  of  Lisicux  from  990  to  1034.    The  lessor 
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Norman  pleuipotentinrics  I  catmot  identify^  but  on  the  Engliab 
sido,  08  the  Bishop  U  right,  the  Thegns  also  arc  riglit.  A  mere 
forger  would  not  have  inserted  Buch  Domes  &s  those  of  X^eofstan  aud 
iEthcIuoth.  Ilo  would  either  have  put  in  names  quite  at  a  venture, 
or  else  have  picked  out  the  uamev  of  Bome  Cnmoos  Ealdonuen  of 
the  time.  There  cuuld  be  no  tcmpt^ition  for  a  forger  to  pitch  on 
Leufstau  and  ^theluoth,  real  cuut«mi>orai7  men,  but  uieu  of  no 
special  celebri^. 

The  reader  baa  still  to  determine  whether,  accepting  tbia  account 
of  .^thelred'e  (|uarrel  with  the  elder  Richard,  he  will  go  on  to 
admit  a  second  quarrel  with  the  younger  Richard.  The  only 
question  ia  whether  the  stor}'  in  William  of  Jumi^gea  U  pure  inven- 
tion, or  whether  its  manifestly  exaggerated  details  contain  some 
Bueli  kerucl  of  truth  as  I  luivc  supposed  in  the  t^xt.  It  certainly 
seoms  to  mc  that  to  set  the  whole  down  as  a  mere  lie  is  attributing 
too  much  even  to  the  Nunuan  power  of  I^'ing,  which  I  certainly 
have  no  wish  to  underrate.  The  story,  in  its  general  outline,  seems 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  position  of  thiuga  at  the  time,  and  even  with 
the  character  of  .£thelred.  But  if  we  accept  it  as  thus  £Etr  tnie^ 
we  must  8U])poae  that  William  of  Jumidges  tmofiposed  the  invasioii 
of  the  C6tentiu  and  the  marriage  of  Emma.  He  places  tbe  Utter 
event  first.  Now  the  marriage  would  follow  very  naturally  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  while  the  invasion  would  not  bo  at  all  likely  to 
follow  the  marriage.  Sir  Franciti  Palgrave  silently  transpoees  the 
two  events  in  the  same  way  tbat  I  have  done.  He  also  connects 
the  invasion,  as  I  have  done,  with  tlie  reception  of  Danish  vessels 
in  the  Norman  havens.  If  this  was,  as  I  suppose,  a  breach  of  tbe 
treaty  of  991,  tbe  wrath  of  ^tbclred  becomes  still  more  intelligible. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter,  looking  at  the  ctitrj'  in  the  Chruniclee 
under  the  year  1000,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  fix  the  event  in  that  year. 

Dr.  Lappenberg,  who«o  note  (p.  432)  should  be  read  in  the 
original  text,  takes  the  opposite  view  to  Sir  Francis  Polgravo- 
He  accepts  the  account  of  the  transaction  in  991,  but  carries  hack 
tbe  invai^ion  of  tbe  Cotentiu  to  thnt  year.  This  is  at  least  more 
pn>bablo  tlum  Sir  Francis'  version,  and  perhaps  some  readers  may 
be  inclined  to  accept  it  rather  than  my  notion  of  two  distinct 
diaputos.  But  the  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi&gee  connects  the 
iuvuHon  in  a  marked  way  with  the  marriage  of  Emma,  tliougli  be . 
has  cl(;arly  confouudtHi  the  order  of  events. 
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lloger  of  Wentlover  (i.  427)  boldly  carries  back  tbc  marriage  of 
Emma  to  Bume  UuU  earlier  thau  990,  and  makes  the  quanrel  be- 
tween ^tbclred  and  Iter  father  arise  out  of  bis  ill-treatmeufc  of  lier. 
He  waa  miblcd  by  William  of  Malmrabury's  characteristic  coBtempt 
for  du-onological  order. 


NOTE  FF.   p.  298. 

JEtBELRZD's   IN^'A8I0N    or  CuiCBEaLAKD. 

The  Chronicles,  followed  by  Florence,  state  the  fact  of  ^tbel- 
red's  expedition  against  Cumberland  wthout  any  explanation  of  its 
motives ;  *'  Her  on  )>isuro  geare  ae  cyning  fenle  in  to  Cumerlande, 
and  hit  swi^*  neah  call  forhercgode."  So  Florence ;  "  Rex  .£gel- 
rodus  terram  Cumbrorum  fere  totam  depopulatus  est."  For  the 
motive  of  this  unusual  piece  of  energy  we  hare,  in  default  of  any 
better  authority,  to  go  t«  Fonlnn,  iv.  34  (Galer  68 1).  He  attributes 
it  to  Malculm'a  refusal  to  contribute  to  the  Dauegeld.  Having  flpoken 
of  several  of  the  payments  made  to  the  Danes,  he  thus  goe»  on  ; 

"Deindc  Rex  Ethelrwlua  Regulo  Cumbrire  suprwlicto  Malcolmo 
scribeiis  per  nuutium  mandavit  qnod  suos  CumhronHcs  tributa 
solvere  cogeret,  sicut  cseteri  faoiunt  proWnciales.  Quo<l  ille  pro- 
tinus  contradicens  rescripait  suos  aliud  nnllatenus  debere  vcetigal, 
prfeterquam  ad  edictum  rogiuni,  quandoeumquc  sibi  placuerit,  cum 

ceteris    semper  fore    paratos   ad   bcllandum Hac   cauasS 

quidem,  et  sicut  Rex  in  ii-^  motus  oascruit,  co  quod  Regiilus  coutra 
sacrainentum  sibi  debitum  Daiiis  farebat,  maximam  ex  Cumbriil 
pnedam  arripuit.  Poatea  tamen  Concordes  per  omnia  statim 
cffecti,  pace  finnS  do  c»tcro  conveneruut" 

Tliis  account  seems  so  probable  in  itaelf  that  I  have  not  Bcniplcd 
to  adopt  it  in  the  text.  But  it  must  bo  compared  with  an  account 
given  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (il.  H.  B.  750  A),  which  at  first 
sight  sounds  very  different ;  "  Exinde  Rex  Edetred  ivit  in  Cum- 
berland cum  cxercitu  gravisaimo,  abi  maxima  mansio  Dacorum 
crat,  vicitque  Bacos  IkjUo  maximo,  totamque  fere  CumWrland 
pnedando  Tastavit,"  Here  is  no  mention  of  Malcolm,  and  the 
Danes  are  described  as  being  actually  in  possession  of  the  country, 
of  which  the  other  accounts  give  us  no  hint.  But  that  Malcului 
was  reigning  in  Cumberland  at  tliis  time  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
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if  Any  Danes  were  Bettled  Uicro,  they  must  bave  iteca  seUied  br 
MalcuWa  consent,  willing  or  coustnuncd.     It  is  of  coarse  poouUe 
thut  oni:  ground  of  ^tliolrcd's  wrath  n^ntiust  J{ule<jln»  mny  have 
been  that  he  had  not  only  refused  to  pay  Daiiogeld,  but  had  allownl 
DancH  to  settle  in  his  dominions.     And  it  Is  possible  tltat  we  may 
here  have  lighted  on  the  clew  to  the  great  puzzle  of  C^uiubn'ftn 
etlinolog}'.     That  Cumhorland  and  \V\<8tmor«laud  are  to  this  day 
largely  Scandinavian  needs  no  proof.     But  we  have  no  reooni  of 
the  process  by  which  they  became  so.     In  NorthDniberlanH  and 
East-AngUa  we  know  when  the  Danes  settled,  and  vre  know  some- 
thing of  the  dynasties  which  they  founded.     But  the  Scandinavian 
Bettlemeut    in    Ciimberlnud  —  Norwo^nan    no    doubt    rather   than 
Danisli — we  know  only  by  its  ivsulta.      We  have   no   statement 
as  to  ite  date,  and  we  know  that  no  Scandinaviim  dynasty  wae 
founded  there.      The  acttlemont  must  tlicreforc  have  been  xnore 
peaceful  and  more  gradual  thuu  the  eettlcmtnta  in  Northumberland 
and  Kast-AngUa,  and  it  is  |>ossible  that  the  reign  of  Malcolm  may 
have  been  the  time  when  it  httppcned. 

As  I  understand  the  story  about  the  ships,  the  fleet,  which  had 
doubtless  been  guthiiped  in  some  of  the  Bouthem  ports,  wm  to 
assemble  at  Chester,  and  thenoc  to  sail  to  sup]M>rt  the  King'jt  land- 
force  in  Cnmbcrlaud.  "  His  scypu,"  say  the  Chrouioles,  "  wcudun 
ut  abatan  L^gceaster,  and  sccoldoit  cuman  ongcan  hyne  :  ac  hi  ne 
meahtun."  But  to  get  to  Chester  tJiey  had  to  sail  round  Wales* 
which  Florence  expresses  by  the  words,  "  mandavit  ut,  circumnavi- 
gatfi  Septemtrionali  Brytanni^  in  loco  constituto  sibi  occurreiTt,'* 
Lapi^enberg  (430)  takes  *'A[oncge"  in  the  Chronicles  to  be  Angle-" 
aey;  his  translator  (ii.  162),  rightly  I  think,  Bubstitutca  Man,  but 
he  adds  the  sti'ange  asscilion,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
original,  that  the  fleet  "  was  ordered  to  sail  round  the  north  of 
the  island,"  as  if  '*  Septcmtrionalis  Britannia "  meant  Caithuesa. 
See  p.  41,  and  tlie  Winchester  Chronicle,  923. 


H 


NOTE  GO.  p.  313. 

Tux  Massacre  or  Saint  Brioe. 

Tuc  account  of  the  miissacre  in  the  Chronicles  stands  thus  ;  *'Oa 
|>am  geare  se  cyng  \i6t  ofalcan  ealle  }ia  Dcniscan  men  JHi  on  Angel- 
cynuc  wteron.     Dis  wees  ge<tou  on  Britius  luieascd^g,  forSam  ^om 
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cvnge  wnw  gecyd  |wt  hi  woldon  hine  besyrcwan  let  his  life,  and 
si^^tin  ealle  biy  witau,  aud  hiihban  8i¥¥aii  ^\s  rice." 

lu  Flonmce  wo  get  the  Arat  toach  of  ampliti cation.  The  rest  of 
the  passage  he  merely  tmuslates,  but  the  words  "  ealle  )>a  DeDiBcan 
men  ))a  on  Angetcyuae  warou  "  become  "  omnes  Dunoe  Angliam 
incoleutes,  majores  et  minorcs,  utriusqtM  8«xA$."  This  is  the  first 
hint  of  any  slaughter  of  women,  aud  tt  is  confined  to  Danish 
women. 

William  of  Malme-sburj-  mentions  the  massacre  twice.  The  first 
time  (ii.  165)  it  comes  in  almost  incidentally,  in  a  rhetorical 
pMiago  about  the  chanictcr  of  ^thclrctl  and  the  wretchedness  of 
his  roign.  He  speaks  of  '*  Danos,  quos  levibus  snspiciombus  omnes 
»mo  die  in  totS.  AngliS  trucidari  jusserat,  ubi  fuit  viderc  misemm, 
dam  quiKquc  carissimos  hospitcs,  quos  etiam  arctissima  neceBsitudo 
dutdorcs  effecerat,  cogeretur  protlere  et  amplexus  gladio  deturbare." 
We  be^n  here  to  get  a  dim  vision  of  Danes  possessed  of  English 
wives  or  mistresses.  In  the  other  passage  (ii.  177)  he  describes  the 
elaugliter  of  Pallig,  Gunbild,  aud  theii-  son,  which  is  agiun  brought 
in  incidentally,  as  the  moving  cause  of  Swegen's  great  invasion  in 
1013.  Qunhild,  "  non  iUepidse  formie  virago,"  had  given  herself  as  a 
boetage  on  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Danes  (**  acoejitA  Christ  iaui- 
tate,  obsidcm  se  Donicie  pocis  fecerat").  She  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  Eadric  ("earn  cum  cseteris  Danis  infauslns  furor  Edrici 
decapitai-i  jiissemt "),  and,  before  her  own  death,  she  had  to  see 
her  hushftnd  killed  in  some  uudescribeU  way,  and  her  son,  a  pro- 
mising lad,  pierced  with  four  8{)eare  ("  occiso  prius  ante  or«  marito, 
et  filio,  comniodee  iudolis  puero,  quattuor  lanocis  forato"). 

I  siwpect,  as  I  said  in  the  text,  that  the  notion  of  a  massacre  of 
women,  which  we  find  even  in  Florence,  arose  out  of  this  one  tale 
of  Gunbild.  In  William  of  Jumi&ges  (v.  6)  we  get  some  soul- 
borrowing  details ; 

"  EdelrediiB,  Anglomm  Rex,  regnum,  quod  sub  magui  potentia- 
amorum  Il(^m  glorii  diu  florucmt,  tanto  nefarim  proditionis 
scclerc  rcgiminiH  8ui  tempore  polluit,  ut  et  pagani  tarn  cxsecrabile 
nefiis  horrcndum  judicarent.  Nam  Danos  per  oninc  regnum  unaninii 
Concordia  sccam  cohabitantes,  mortis  periculum  minime  euspicantes, 
Bubito  furore  sub  und  die  perimi,  muUeres  quoquc  alvo  teuus  tcrrse 
ease  defossas,  et  feroeissiiitis  cauibus  eoncitatia  mamillas  a1>  carum 
pectoribus  crudelitcr  extorquerij  lacicntes  vcro  2'uci'os  ad  dorooruui 
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postos   aUUos    cxcerebrari  juasit,    nutlis   criminnm    exai stent! bos 
culpie." 

Here  we  buve  only  Danish  women  and  Danish  cliiUIren.  In  the 
Roman  <Io  R*iu  (6352  ct  acqq.)  we  get  the  first  hint  of  a  nmsMcre 
of  Kngli^h  women.  It  is  uot  directly  nsscrted,  but  it  Beems  to  be 
iiiiplic<1. 

"  £n  Eiigleterre  ercnt  DanuU  Dei  EngltiKh«g  hmm  peniat«nt. 

Cumuli  dtuutit  od  li  EiigL-u,  (llz  €t  fillei  atez  ATelant." 

(VTT.  6358-6361    ) 

Then  we  read  an  Account  of  nearly  tbe  same  horrors  as  in  Willianj 
of  Jumifcgcs,  with  some  improvements.  Tlie  detaila  of  the  thi'oat- 
cutting  are  given  more  minutely  j  we  hour  aLso  of  embowclling  ("  et 
as  auquauz  eabuclocnt  **),  and  not  only  dogs  but  bearti  are  employed 
to  tc*r  off  the  breasts  of  tlio  women. 


"  Li  dmmes  ^  li  djuneeeilae 
Sitfuknt  treek  'm  mamelcB, 
Voiz  ttnunoient  li  guaaiiif 


Ors  enchaeoez  i^  brohniis, 
Ki  lor  tnuciit  U  i;orvel«a 
E  de«niinpeient  li  mAtneles.** 

(TT.  6384-^389.) 

In  both  aecounts  tbe  destruction  is  all  but  complete ;  certain  young 
men,  two  or  more — "quidam  juvoncs"  in  William  of  JuiuI^goSi 
"  douz  vak-r. "  in  Wace — escape — accordiug  to  William — in  a  sJiip 
which  they  found  in  the  Thames,  and  carry  the  news  to  King 
Swcgen  in  Denmark. 

We  now  turn  to  John  of  Wallin^ord.  who  died  in  1314,  and 
who  (Gale,  ii.  547)  knows  much  more  about  tbe  matter.  The 
Danes  were  far  from  being  uucli  comfortable  neighboui's  to  tbe 
English  08  they  appear  in  the  two  Norman  accounts.  They  held 
all  the  chief  towns  and  did  much  mischief;  "  optima  terrse  muni- 
cipia  vol  occ\ii>averant  vel  pneparaverant^  et  gcnti  terrre  mulUs 
molestiaa  inferebaot."  But  the  chief  evil  was  the  way  in  wbicb 
tbey  made  themselves  too  agreeable  to  the  English  women.  They 
took  great  care  of  their  persons  j  they  changed  their  clothes  often, 
they  combed  their  hair  every  day,  and  took  a  bath  every  Saturday ; 
^  babebant  ex  consuetudinc  patriae  unoquotjuc  die  comam  pectere, 
8ab1>atis  balneare^  siepc  ctiam  vestituram  mutarc,  ot  formam  cor- 
poris multis  talibus  frivolis  adjuvare."  The  consequence  was  that 
many  English  matrons  broke  their  marriage  vows  and  many  noble 
maidens  became  mistresses  of  Danes.  Many  wan  and  confusions 
arose  out  of  these  and  tlic  utbcr  evil  dccib  of  the  Danes,  till  it  watt 
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settled  tliat  each  province  sbouUl  get  rid  of  ile  uwn  Danes  ;  "  ut 
quaelitict  provincia  suoa  Danos  occKlerct,"  Tlicy  were  accordingly 
all  killed  on  Saturday,  their  bathing- day.  John  of  Walliiif^urd 
docs  not  mention  the  day  of  Saint  Bricc,  but  in  1002  that  festival 
would  rcoUy  fall  on  a  Saturday.  Then  wc  get  the  destruction  of 
women  and  children,  hut  they  are  now  diBtinctly  the  Engh'wh 
women  who  had  yielded  to  the  seductions  of  the  Danes  and  the 
ehildreu  who  were  bum  of  tbcse  unlawful  uuiona  ;  "  ipsas  mulicrcs 
suas,  quffi  luxuriffi  eorum  conRenserant,  et  pueros,  qui  ex  fceclitate 
adulterii  nati  erant."  John  of  Walliugfoixl  does  not  employ  either 
dogs  or  hears  for  the  torture  of  the  women ;  be  is  satlsfit'd  with 
cutting  ofl'  their  breasts,  but  those  who  luid  their  breasts  cut  otf  and 
those  who  were  put  in  the  ground — in  Italian  phrase  "jilanted" — 
now  form  two  classes,  while  before  there  was  only  one  ;  "  mammas 
quammdara  absoiderunt,  alias  vivus  teiTae  infoderunt."  The  number 
of  young  men  who  escape  is  raised  to  twelve. 

1  must  now  go  back  a  generation  or  two  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 
He  was  living  in  1 154,  yet  he  seems  to  profess  to  get  his  information 
from  contcniporariea — "  de  quo  scolcrc  in  pueritiil  nostrS  quosdam 
vetustiasimos  loqui  audivimua."  yEthelre*!,  acconling  to  hisaeoount 
(M.U.it.  752  A),  WQS  puffed  up  with  his  marriage  with  Emma  ("  quo 
proventu  Ilex  Adclred  in  superbiam  elutua"),  and  bo  massacred  the 
Danes.  He  sent  letters  secretly  to  every  town,  ordering  them  to 
be  put  to  death  at  one  and  the  same  hour,  which  was  done  on  Saint 
Bricc's  day.  Some  were  slain  with  tbc  sword,  others  were  burned ; 
*'  vcl  glodiifl  truncnverunt  inpraemcditatos,  vcl  igne  simul  erema- 
vcrunt  subito  coniiirehcnaos."  There  is  no  mention  of  women, 
not  even  of  Qunltild.  This  account  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
api>earf4  in  an  abridged  form  in  /Kthelred  of  Rievanx  (Gen.  Regg. 
X  Scriptt.  362),  who  sarcastically  adds  that  his  Tvyal  namesake  was 
**  fortior  solito,"  though  directly  after  he  calls  bin%  seemingly  in 
earnest,  "  Rex  Btrenuiasimus." 

Roger  of  Wendovcr  {L  444)  transfers  the  story  to  the  year  loi  2. 
In  his  version  Swegen  is  present  in  England  at  the  lime  of  the 
death  of  iGlfbeah ;  the  tribute  is  paid  ;  on  its  payment  the  Danes 
and  English  made  a  league  of  brotherhood  to  Iiave  Init  one  heitrt 
and  one  soul ;  Swegen  goes  back  to  Denmark  ;  then  comes  the 
massacre,  on  wlucb  Swegeu  comes  back  for  his  last  invasion.  Tlie 
instigator  of  the  moaaacre  was  '*  Huna  quidam,  Rcgb  Ktbelrcdi 
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militiffi  princepa,  vir  strenuna  ot  bellieosiis."  The  relations  be- 
tween Dunes  auil  Eogliah  women  are  here,  aa  in  John  of  WaJ- 
Hngford,  a  chief  ground  of  offence,  but  the^:'  take  a  somewhat 
different  form ;  "  Duni  .  .  .  per  totam  AngUam  adeo  involuerantr 
quod  uxorea  virorum  uobilium  regni  et  iiliiis  \-iolentcr  opprimero 
et  ubique  ludibrio  tradere  pripanmpaerunt."  We  hear  nothing  of 
the  Batui'day  bath  and  the  other  attractiuus  of  the  Danes.  Huna 
— a  man  who  does  not  appear  in  hlatoiy,  Imt  of  whom  we  Bbnil 
hear  aj^^ain  in  romance — complains  of  this  state  of  things,  and,  by 
his  advice,  Icttera  fur  a  general  massacre  on  Saint  Brice's  day  are 
sent  to  all  parts,  much  as  in  Henry  of  Huntingdon.  The  Dauea, 
"qui  paullo  ante  cum  Anglis,  addito  juramento,  fuerant  confuilerati 
at  pocifice  cam  illia  baljitArent,"  are  massacred  ;  the  women  too-^ 
what  women  we  are  not  told — are  killed  with  their  children,  bat 
now  both  are  killed  by  beiug  dashed  aguinet  diwr-poet* ;  '*mulierea 
cum  par^-ulis  ad  postes  domorum  alliafe  animas  miserabilitcr  effude- 
runt."  Young  men  ("quidam  juvenea")  take  the  news  to  Swegen 
as  before. 

Immediately  after  tliifl,  Roger  goes  on  to  tell  the  story  of  Ounhild 
in  a  fona  founded  on  that  of  WilHam  of  Malmesbury,  but  ^Htb  some 
improrementfi.  Not  only  Gunhild  herself,  but  her  huslMiiid  and  son 
arc  hostages  ("  virago  prudentissinia,  inter  Danos  et  Anglos  pacia 
mediatrix  cxftiAteuft,  olmidem  8c»c  cum  viro  et  unieo  quern  habobat 
filio,  Ethelrcdo  Bcgi  ad  pacis  aecuritatem  dedit  '*),  a  thing  pkinly 
impossible  in  the  cose  of  Fallig.  William  of  ^{almcabury  had  men- 
tioned Kadric  in  connexion  with  her  death,  probably  because  he 
looked  on  Eodric  as  the  author  of  the  whole  Bcheme  of  mauoore. 
But,  as  Huna  fdls  that  post  in  Roger's  story,  Eadric  becoiue«  the 
special  gaoler  of  Gunhild  ;  "  haee  quum  fuiaset  a  Rege  Eadrico  Duct  " 
— which  he  was  in  1013, though  not  in  looa  " — "ad  custotliendum 
commissa."  Her  death,  by  Eadric's  ordcr^  and  that  of  Pailig  and 
their  son,  follow  much  as  in  William  of  l^Ialmesbury. 

Here  is  a  good  case  of  the  growth  of  legend,  but  the  growth  of 
legend  is  not  all.  It  is  easy  to  sec  from  this  last  account  that  the 
massacre  of  Saint  Bricc  got  mixed  up  with  quite  ditferent  stories 
belonging  to  quite  different  dates,  of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak 
again. 
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NOTE  HH.    p.  319. 
Ulfcttel  op  East-Akglia. 

T  HATE  some  doubt  as  to  the  formal  jKNiitiou  of  Ulfcytel.  The 
Ltttiu  writers  rU  give  him  the  title  of  Earl.  In  Floreuee  (1004) 
he  is  *'  magnsB  streimitatiB  Dux  East-Anglorum  Ulfkel«l."  So  Heary 
of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  15.  752  C)  calls  him  "  Wlfketel  Dux  illius  pro- 
▼incia.'/'  ami  William  of  JMalmesbury  (ii.  165)  "  Comes  Oricntalium 
Angloi'um  Ulfkillua."  But  the  Clironicles  introduce  bini  at  tbU 
point  without  any  title,  aod  though  he  signs  sevoral  charters,  aa  in 
this  year  in  Cod.  Dipl.  ui.  334,  in  1005  (iii.  346),  and  in  1012 
(iii.  358),  he  uses  no  higher  titles  than  "Minister*' and  "Miles." 
On  the  other  hand  the  Chronicles,  in  recording  his  death  in  1016, 
seem  to  call  him  E&ldorman  by  implication  ;  "Qodwine  Ealdorman 
on  Lindcsige  and  Ulfcytel  on  East-Anglum."  And,  as  we  find  him 
gathering  the  forces  of  the  Earldom  and  sinnmoning  and  consulting 
the  local  Witan,  it  is  plain  that  he  act4x]  with  the  full  autliority  of 
an  Earl.  It  has  sometimes  struck  me  that  be  may  have  Ijeen  in 
some  way  a  deputy  of  ^thelweard  who  died  along  with  him  at 
Assandun,  tlie  son  of  the  former  Ealdorman  ^thclwiuc.  See 
Appendix  AA. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (u.  8.)  gives  Ulfcyt«l  the  piwse  of  being 
one  who  "solus  ex  omnibus  .  .  .  impigrc  contra  in\'asorcs  rcfitittt.'' 
He  evidently  ma<le  a  great  impression  on  the  Danes  themselves. 
We  sec  this,  not  only  from  llie  passage  in  our  own  Chrouielea 
quoted  in  p.  331^  but  from  the  mention  of  him  in  the  Sagas.  Tlicy 
speak  of  him,  as  WlUium  of  Malmesbury  does,  by  the  contracted 
form  Ulfkill  or  UlfkoU,  as  Thurcjlel  becomes  ThurkilL  He  bears 
the  surname  of  Suilling,  the  Bold  or  Quick,  and  is  dcHrribed  in  the 
Knyttinga  Saga,  c.  15  (Johnstone,  13S),  as  "mikill  hufdiugi."  His 
battle  of  Ringmerein  loio  (see  p.  344)  is  there  strangely  transferred 
to  the  war  of  Cnut  and  Eudmund  in  1016.  He  aiii>ear8  agaiu  in 
the  Saga  of  Saint  Olaf  (Laing,  it  11  ;  Johnstone,  93),  where  the 
battle  of  Ringmere  is  mixed  up  with  the  apocryphal  and  unintel- 
ligible exploits  of  Olaf.  It  should  bo  marked  that  East-Anglia 
is  called  "  TTlfkclslaud  "  just  as  our  Chronicles  talk  of  *'  Ricardea 
rice  "  and  *'  Baldwines  land."     We  meet  him  again  in  the  Joms^i- 
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kinga  Saga,  c.  51  (Johnstono,  101).  where  be  is  described  « 
ruler  of  the  whole  North  of  England,  and  as  married  to  Wulfliild 
dnuf^litcr  of  King  /EthcIreJ  ("Nordr  red  ^Tir  Englandi  UUIceU 
SnilHngr,  hann  iitti  Ulfliildi  dottar  Adolrads  koniings'*).  See 
Appendix  SS. 


NOTE  n.  p.  313. 

The  Rise  op  Eadbic. 

I  DESCRIBE  Eiidric  ns  I  Hnd  him  described  in  eontcmiponuy 
writers.  I  fully  admit  tlrnt  there  is  much  in  his  character,  nction«, 
and  general  positioti  which  is  extremely  puzzlings  but  I  cannot 
undertake  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  or  to  Bubsdtute  a 
theory  of  my  own  in  the  place  of  the  unanimous  witness  of 
all  our  authoritit'fi.  It  has  been  ingeniously  argued  that  Eadric 
was  simply  a  forerunner  of  Leofric,  that  he  simply  represents 
a  Mercian,  therefore  an  intermediate,  policy,  whicb  was  misunder- 
stood or  misrepresented  by  West-Saxon  writers.  But  all  our 
authorities,  Wcst-Soxoa  as  well  as  Mercian,  agree  in  giving  Leofric 
a  very  good  character ;  all  our  authorities,  Mercian  as  well  as  West- 
Saxoa,  agree  in  giving  Eadric  a  very  bad  character.  He  has  becD 
called  a  "  Trimmer,"  and,  as  such,  he  has  been  likened  not  only  to 
the  Leofric  of  tlie  generation  following  his  own,  but  to  the  Halifax 
of  a  much  Uiter  age.  The  obvious  answer  is  that  neither  Leofric 
nor  Halifax  was  ever  charged  witli  going  obrmt  murdering  people 
in  various  parts  of  th«  Kingdom.  Now,  as  I  have  said  in  another 
part  of  the  text  (see  p.  414),  many  of  the  particular  crimes  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Eadric  arc  open  to  much  doubt ;  but  the  evident 
general  belief  that,  whenever  any  mischief  was  done,  Kadric  must 
have  bcvn  the  doer  of  it,  points  to  an  universal  estimate  of  his  general 
cbaracter  which  cannot  have  been  mistaken. 

Tlic  first  mention  of  Eadric  iu  the  Chrouiclea  is  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  tho  Ealdormaiiflhip  of  Mcrcla  in  1007.  He  is  tbcrc 
introduced  without  any  notice  of  his  character  or  parentage,  but 
the  opinion  which  the  Chroniclers  had  of  him  is  shown  plainly 
cnongh  in  other  passages,  as  when  the  death  of  Sigeferth  and 
Morkcre  is  descrilied  in  1015  and  the  battle  of  Assaudun  iu  1016. 
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Florence  first  introduces  him  as  "dolosus  et  perfidna  Edricus 
Streona,"  in  1006,  wlien  bo  recordfl  tbe  murder  of  £lFhelm. 
William  of  Ifalmeshurj-,  att  we  have  Been  in  the  Iftrt  note,  attributes 
to  him  the  murder  of  Qunhild  in  looz,  and  perhaps  the  whole  plot 
for  the  dcatmetion  of  the  Dauee.  Florence  gives  a  fuller  character 
of  him  in  1007,  when  recording  his  appointment  as  Ealdorman. 
It  mns  as  follows ; 

"  Rex  Edricuni  supra  mcmorataro  ^gelrici  filiunv  homincm 
humili  quidem  generc,  sed  cui  lingua  divitias  ac  nohilitatem 
comparaTerat,  oallcntem  ingcnio,  snurem  eloquto,  ct  qui  omncs 
id  tcmporis  mortalea,  turn  invidiS  atque  perfidid,  turn  superbift 
et  cmdelitate,  snperarit,  Merdomm  constituit  Ducem." 

These  words  of  Florence  seem  to  have  been  before  William  of 
Malmesbury,  when,  in  his  general  picture  of  the  reign  of  j-Ethelred 
(ii  165),  after  speaking  of  the  trcosooB  of  Jillfric,  whom  he  con- 
founds with  the  son  of  ^^Clfhere,  be  goes  on, 

"  Erat  in  tulibus  improbc  idoneus  Edricus,  qucm  Rex  comitatui 
Merciorum  prsefecerat;  feex  hominum  et  dedecus  xVnglorum,  fla- 
gitiosuB  helluo.  versutus  nebulo,  cui  non  nobilitas  opes  pepererat, 
sed  lingua  et  audacia  comparaverat  ["  non"  and  "sed"  are  left  out  in 
some  mauuscripts,  but  they  are  clearly  needed  to  make  up  the 
sense].  Hie  disaimulare  cautus,  fingere  poratus,  eonsilia  Regis 
ut  fideiis  venabatur,  ut  proditor  diBseminabat.  Siepe,  ad  hostes 
missus  pacis  mediator,  pugnam  accendit.  Oujua  pcrfidiA,  quum 
crebro  hujua  Regis  tempore,  tum  vel  niaxime  sequentis  apparuit." 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  too,  whose  autliority  is  of  the  most  varying 
degrees  of  value,  but  who  always  represents  an  independent  tradi- 
tion, says  (M.H.B.  75a  E),  in  recording  Eadric's  appointment 
to  the  Ealdormanship,  "  Dei  providentili  ad  pcmiciem  Anglo- 
rum  factua  est  Edricus  Dux  super  Mercc,  proditur  novus  sed 
maximus." 

The  surname  of  Streona  comes,  as  we  have  just  seen,  from 
Florence.  Eadric  also  appears  as  IT&itirekr  or  Atrekr  Striona  in 
Snorro  (Johnstone,  98),  and  in  another  Saga  (loi),  where  we  are 
astounded  at  6nding  him  made  a  brother  of  Emma.  (The  name 
Uenryj  in  any  of  its  forma,  is  hardly  English,  but  we  find  in  Cod. 
Dipl.  iii.  87  a  "  Heauric  minister,"  perhaps  one  of  the  Old-Saxons 
favoured  by  Eadgar.)  In  Orderic  too  (506  B)  a  later  Eadric  is 
•aid  to  be  "  nepos  Edrici  pestiferi  Ducis  cugnomento  Stroone,  id 
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est  acquinicrit.*'     The  nioknuae  evidently  alludee  to  his 
accumulationa  of  property. 

To  trace  Eadric  and  bis  father  iEthelric  by  the  cltarten  i»  nut 
easy,  as  neither  name  ia  tinconimon.  Thus  we  6nd  in  Cod.  DtpL 
iii.  304,  a  will  of  a  certain  Mthelnc  in  Essex,  made  in  997,  in  wliich 
an  Eadric  la  mentioned,  who  howerer  neems  not  to  lie  hiR  son  bat  his 
tenant.  This  ^^^thclrie  lay  under  saf^picion  of  treasonable  dealings 
with  Swegen  at  the  time  of  his  first  invnsion  in  994  ("%am  kincge 
wtes  gesaid  ^>t  he  wsere  on  %&m  unraede,  ^set  man  sceolde  on  East- 
Sexon  Swegen  underffin  15a  he  afrest  |)ydcr  mid  flotan  com").  Sec 
CihI.  Dipt,  iii  314.  a  document  which  the  combined  signatures  of 
ArchbiHliop  vElfric  (see  p.  289)  and  Baldormau  Lcofsigo  (see  p. 
313)  lix  to  some  date  between  995  and  1002.  Anotiier  ^thetric 
distingui&licd  himself  in  quite  an  opposite  way  in  the  same  part  of 
the  world,  for  he  appears  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Moldoo  (sec  Thorpe^ 
Anatecta,  p.  139).  This  lost  is  probably  the  j^Cthelric  "miniater" 
and  "miles,"  who  signs  many  charters  from  987  to  1006  (see  Cod. 
Dipl.  iii.  228-351).  In  the  lout  charter,  if  it  be  genuine,  he  de- 
scrihes  himself  as  "  the  old" — "  jEBclric  ealda  trywe  gewitnyt." 
This  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  ^thclric  who  appears  as  a  legatee 
in  the  will  of  Wulfric  S|K>t,  Cod,  Dipl.  vi.  148.  Then  there  are 
one  or  more  churchmen  of  the  name,  who,  with  the  titles  of 
"  clericus,"  "  diacoaus,"  and  "  monacbus  '*  sign  a  vast  number  of 
documents  of  Archbishop  Oswald  and  his  successor  Ealdwulf  from 
977  to  996  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  159-296),  and  one  of  whom  possibly 
goes  on  till  1017  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  177).  I  almost  suspect  that 
it  is  in  one  of  these  clerical  iSthelrics  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
father  of  Eadric.  It  is  certtiin  that,  among  the  many  persons  to 
whom  Archbishop  Oswald  grants  Church  lands  on  the  usual  terms 
for  three  lives,  three  separate  grants  are  made  to  a  Thegn  of  bis 
named  Eadric.  See  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  164,  216,  341.  The  dates  are 
977,  985,  988.  May  not  these  be  the  beginuings  of  the  traitor  1 
An  Eadric  also  appears  in  CTod.  Dipl.  iii.  293  and  another  in  vi.  1 37, 
but  the  latter  at  least  is  not  our  Eadric,  OiS  Itc  was  dead  before  993, 

The  first  signature  which  seems  likely  to  be  ttiat  of  the  future 
Ealdorman  is  one  in  loox  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  317)  as  "Eadric 
minister."  He  signs  many  charters  by  that  title,  including  two 
(vi.  143)  in  company  with  a  namesake  of  the  same  rank.  In  1007 
{ri.  157, 159)  he  of  course  begins  to  sign  as  "  Dux."    The  charter  of 
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1004  (vi.  151)  where  he  appeara  aa  "  Dux"  cannot  be  genuine,  as 
King  ^thelrcd,  Arclibishop  j^Uiclnolh,  and  Ealdurman  Brihtnoth 
are  made  to  sign  t4)gt'tlicr.  Lappenberg  also  (4311  note  2.  Tlie 
passage  is  left  out  in  Mr.  Tliorpe's  translation)  quotes  a  cliarter  of 
Eadgar  in  970  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  56)  as  containing  the  signatures  of 
Eadi-ic  and  most  of  his  brothers.  But  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
this  can  be  our  Eadric.  Mr.  Kemble  marks  the  Latin  Tersion,  in 
which  alone  the  signatures  occur,  as  spurious.  The  English 
version,  which  he  accepts,  has  no  signatures. 

Tliat  Eadric  rose  to  power  by  the  fall  of  WuUgeat  is  nowhere 
said  in  so  many  words,  but  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  of 
Wulfgeat  and  the  first  mention  of  Eadric  are  put  by  Florence 
significantly  near  to  one  another.  Wulfgeat  signs  a  great  many 
charters  from  986  to  1005  (Cwl.  Dipl.  iii.  224-345  and  vi.  154). 
But  he  nowhere  appears  with  any  higher  title  than  ''Minister," 
except  in  one  document  of  996  (Cod.  Dipl.  ri.  136)  where  he 
appears  as  "  Dux."  I  suspect  that  Wulfgeat,  as  well  as  Eadric, 
rose  iu  the  beginning  through  the  favour  of  Aichbisliop  Oiiwald. 
At  least  Oswald  grants  lands  in  Worcestershire  to  a  knight  of  liis  of 
that  name  ("sumura  cnihte  *Sm  is  Wulfgeat  noma,"  Cod.  Dipl. 
iii.  259).  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Eadward.  The  confiscation 
of  Wulfgeat's  goods  is  recorded  in  the  Chronicles  for  1006  without 
remark ;  "  And  on  fam  ilcan  geare  w^es  Wulfgeate  call  bis  ar 
ougenumeu."  Florence  says,  "  Bex  .^gelredus  Wlfgeatmn  Leovecse 
filium,  quern  pene  omnibus  plus  dilexerat,  propter  injusta  judieia 
et  8U[>erba  quie  geuscrat  opera,  possession! bus  omniquo  honore 
privavit."  There  is  also  a  charter  of  1006  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  160), 
in  which  we  find  a  notice  of  Wulfgeat  as  marrying  one  j^fgifu  tlio 
widow  of  ^fgar  (was  this  ^Elfgar  the  son  of  iElfric  J),  and  as  holding 
eomc  lands  which  had  been  taken  by  ^Ifgar  from  the  monastery 
of  Abingdon.  Uis  wife  is  described  as  sharing  both  in  his  crimes 
and  in  his  fall ;  "  Qui  ombo  crimine  pessimo  juste  ab  omni  incusati 
sunt  populo  causs^  euaj  mochinatiouis  proprite,  de  quS  motlo  non 
est  dicenduni  per  singula,  propter  quam  vero  madiinationcni  quee 
injuste  adtiuisicrunt  omnia  juste  perdidemnt."  Another  charter 
of  1015  (Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  169)  is  more  express.  In  this  ilSthelred 
grants  to  Brihtwold  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  (who  succeeded  in 
the  year  of  Wulfgeat's  disgrace),  the  lands  of  Wulfgeat  at  Chilton 
in  Berksbire  ("illo  in  loco  ubi  solicolae  appellativo  usu  Cildatun 
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uominant").  Here  we  rcuil,  "  Nam  qaidam  miitieter  Walfgd 
vulgari  rclatu  tiumiuc  preefutAm  torrBiii  aliquando  poasederat ;  Mi] 
quia  ininiicis  l-te^'ia  se  iu  insidiU  docium  applioavit,  et  in  fkcioore 
inficicndt  ctiam  Icgis  tiatisfQctio  ci  liefecit.  kWo  ha^reditatis  subemn 
penitufi  amisit,  et  ex  e&  pnciiuminatus  vpiscopua  pnescriptam  villa- 
lani,  rao  concedeute,  Biwcepit."  The  cstutt;  was  not  given  to  the 
sec,  but  to  Brihtwold  pensonally  wit)i  power  to  l>equealh  it.  I 
cauuai  identity  Wulfg^l's  father,  which  makcd  it  tUo  more  prob&bia 
that  he  was,  like  Eodric,  a  man  of  low  birth. 

The  appointmeut  of  Eadric  to  the  Mercian  EaldormatiBhip  in 
X007  is  distinct  in  all  the  Chronicles  and  in  Florence.  His 
marriage  with  the  King's  daughter  £adg}tb  took  place  befon 
1009,  when  Florence  Hpeakn  of  hiui  ub  the  King's  son-in-law; 
"  geuer  ejus,  habuit  cuim  in  conjugio  tiliam  ejus  Edgithaiu.**  IDs 
elevation  to  the  Ealdurmauship  is  the  most  natural  date  for  the 
marriage. 


NOTE  KK.  p.  3«4. 
Tbe  SirccsssiOH  or  the  Nokthuubriax  Easls. 
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I  PID  not  come  across  &Tr.  Bobertson's  '*  Scotland  under  Karlj 
Kings"  till  the  f^rcater  part  of  the  first  edition  of  my  first  volume 
WBfl  printed,  I  had  therefore  no  oi^portunity,  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  volume,  of  making  any  use  of  his  excellent  note  on  the  Dan^ 
lagg  (ii.  430),  which  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of  his  work.  The 
history  of  Northumberland  from  the  ninth  century  onwards  is  there 
traced  out  nnth  greater  clcaraesa  and  probability  than  I  hare  ever 
seen  it  dealt  with  elsewhere.  His  great  point,  which  he  seems  to  me 
fully  to  establish,  is,  that  at  the  great  conquest  of  North unit>orland 
in  ^lfre<)'s  time,  Dcira  only  was  actually  divided  and  occupied  by 
the  Danes,  while  Bemicia,  into  whatever  degree  of  subjection  it  may 
have  been  brought  to  tbe  Douisb  power,  still  reinaiued  occupied  by 
Englishmen,  and  under  the  immediate  government  of  English  mien. 
The  local  nomenclature,  as  Hr.  Robertson  shows,  lH?ars  out  this 
view,  and  it  also  explains  tbe  otherwise  puzzling  fact  that  that  part 
of  old  Northumberland  which  is  quite  away  from  the  Humber  has 
kept  the  name  of  Northumberland  to  this  day,  an  usage  which  cer- 
tainly began  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  (sec  Chron,  Wig.  1065 
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mnd  Sim.  Dun.  80).  Indeed  Simeon  (147)  diatingfuishes  "  Eboracum" 
•nd  "  Nortbirabri"  as  early  as  883,  but  he  is  there  duubtless  using 
the  language  of  hia  own  time,  rather  than  that  of  the  uintli  century. 
With  these  Anglian  rulers  of  Bemicia  I  hare  no  concern  till  the 
Commendation  of  924,  when  the  "son  of  Eadwulf,"  and  again  in 
936  '*  EUddred  Eodulfing/'  appears  among  the  princes  who  submitted 
to  ^thelstan.  Eiddred  s  son  was  Oswutf,  who  signs  two  charters  of 
Eadred  iu  949  as  Lord  of  Bamborougb,  "Osulf  ad  bebb.  hehgf" 
(Cod.  Dipl.  ii,  apa),  and  "Osulf  bebb."  (ii.  396).  The  abbrevia- 
tion "  hehgf"  stands,  aceonling  to  Mr.  Robertson,  for  he^-tjm'ffn. 
And  I  can  certainly  suggest  notliiug  better,  though  it  is  strange  to 
find  80  purely  ministerial  a  title  oi>plied  to  one  who  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  vassal  prince  than  a  mere  magistrate.  In  954.  on 
the  final  conquest  of  Northumberland  by  Eadred,  Oswulf  seems  to 
have  exchanged  this  infinitesimal  sort  of  kingship  for  tlic  Earldom 
over  both  provinces.  See  Sim.  Dun.  204,  who  goes  on  to  mention 
the  division  of  the  two  Earldoms  between  Oswulf  and  Oslac  ;  "Qui 
[Ofiulfns]  postca  regmmte  Eadgm-o  sociuui  accepit  Oslacum. 
Deindc  Osulfus  ad  aquilonalcm  plogam  Tina,  Oalac  vero  super 
Eboracum  et  ejus  fines  curns  adrainistrabat."  The  appointment  of 
Oslac  is  noticed  by  throe  of  the  ChronicJea  in  the  year  966,  and 
bis  banishment  in  975  is  recorded  iu  prose  and  lamented  in  verse. 
The  next  Earl  was  WaltheoC,  who  seems  to  liave  been  a  sou  of  Oswulf, 
and  I  gather  from  the  wonls  of  Simeon  {204) — '*  His  [Osulfo  et 
Oslaco]  successit  Widtlief  seuior" — that  he  again  held  Wth  EarU 
doma.  But  they  must  have  been  again  dismcmberetl  at  some  time 
before  993,  when  ^Ifhelm,  who  bsd  signed  as  "  Minister"  in  985 
(Cod.  Dipl  vi.  121),  be^ns  to  sign  as  "  Dux"  (iii.  271).  An  earlier 
aignaturc  as  "  Comes"  in  990  (iii.  251)  is  doubtful.  Cf.  iii.  253. 
In  997  (iii.  304)  he  signs  as  *' NorVnnhumbrcnsium  Provtnclarum 
Dux.''  The  nnly  wgnaturc  of  Waltheof  himself  that  I  tnow  of  is 
one  of  "Woel^eof  dux"  in  994  (iii.  280).  That  Ubtred  (p.  327) 
held  both  Earldoms  on  the  deposition  of  his  father  and  the  murder 
of  .^Ifhelm  seems  pliiin  from  the  words  of  Simeon  (80),  "Rex 
Ethelredus,  vocato  ad  se  juvene  prjefato,  vivente  adhuc  patre 
Wattheof,  pro  merito  sua  strenuitatis  et  bello  quod  t«m  virilitcr 
peregeratt  dedit  ei  comitatum  pati'is  snt,  adjungens  etiam  Ebu- 
racensem  comitatum."  Tliis  last  was  evidently  the  Earldom  made 
void  by  the  death  of  .l^lfhelm. 
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The  death  of  Uhtred  and  the  bestowal  of  the  Northombmn 
Eurldom  on  Eric  the  Dane  by  Cnut  1  have  mentioned  at  pp.  377, 
sax.  Mr.  Robertson  (i.  95,  ii.  443)  seems  to  confine  the  North- 
humbrian  government  of  Eric  to  Deira,  while  he  extends  his  frontier 
southward  as  far  as  Watling- Street.  But  the  fo\irfold  diviaJon  of 
England  implies  that  Eric  raled  over  all  Northumberland.  On  the 
other  hand,  Simeon  (81)  in  a  marked  way  couBnes  the  gOTerament 
of  Ealdred,  the  successor  of  Eadniilf,  to  Bemicia.  "  Aldredns,  qnem 
prsdictus  Cornea  Ucthredua  geuuerat  ex  £efrid&  Alduni  Episoopi 
filid,  .  .  .  soHiis  Northnmbriai  comitatum  suecepit,  patrisqne  Bui 
interfectorem  interfecit  Turebrandum."  "  Northumbria,"  it  will  be 
eeen,  is  here  used  in  the  meet  modem  sense.  The  obvious  infi 
is  that  Eadwulf  ruled  at  first  in  Bemida  only  and  under 
superiority  of  Eric,  but  that,  on  Eric's  banishment,  he  snceeeded 
to  the  government  of  all  Northumberland  immediately  under  the 
King.  Simeon  gives  us  no  dates,  and  Siward's  accession  to  Deira 
may  have  followed  the  death  of  Eadwulf  Cntel.  Everything  look* 
OS  if  the  reign  of  Ealdred  was  very  short. 

One  question  remains  as  to  Thorcd,  who  signs  aa  "Dnx**  in  979, 
983.  and  988  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  171,  198,  337),  and  in  the  Chronidea 
(992)  is  distinguished  as  "pored  ft>rZ"  from  "jEIfric  ftiWorman." 
He  waa  thereof  in  all  i)robability  Earl  of  Deira  or  Yorksliire  (see 
Hobertson,  ii.  441).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Thorcd  the  son 
of  Gunner,  who,  according  to  the  Chronicles,  harried  Westmorland 
in  966,  aiul,  according  to  some  accounts  (see  below,  Note  SS),  he 
was  the  father  of  ^thelred's  first  wife.  He  was  no  doubt  succeeded 
by  ^Ifhelm  in  993,  and  he  must  himself  have  been  appointed  as 
early  as  979.  Mr.  Robertson  coujectur**  that  he  succeeded  on  the 
banishment  of  Oslac  in  975.  But  we  have  seen  that  Waltlieof  then 
8uccee<le<l  to  both  Earldoms.  My  conjecture  thereof  is  that  the 
two  Earldoms  were  again  separated  on  the  accession  of  ^thebred, 
Deira  lieing  given  to  Thored.  If  ^Kthelred  really  married  Thored'a 
daughter,  this  is  still  more  likely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ewl  (see  p.  405)  ia  the  proper  title 
of  a  governor  of  Deira  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  ii.  293,  and  the  Laws 
of  Eadgar,  Schmid,  198).  But  the  Chronicles  do  not  always 
observe  the  distinction.  Tlie  pointed  marking  out  of  Thored  as 
"  Eorl"  and  MW\q  as  "  Ealdorman"  is  an  unusual  piece  of  accuracy, 
and  though  Oslac,  when  his  banishment  in  975  is  recorded,  is  caUed 
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''se  iniera  corl,"  yet  his  appoiDtment  in  966  is  expressed  by  the 
worda  "  fcny  tu  ealdurdome." 


NOTE  LL.    p.  336. 
Tnx  AssESSimrr   op    too8. 

Th£  Abiogdon  aud  PotcrborDUgh  Chrouiclea  for  looS  hare,  "  Her 
bebcad  ae  Ojng  )>eet  man  sceoldc  ofer  ea)l  Angelcyn  seypii  fKstlioe 
nyrcan ;  |>eet  is  ^ooe ;  of  |^rim  linnd  bidum  aud  uf  tjuum  seone 
aceg%,  and  uf  nli  bidum  bclm  and  byruan." 

So  Florence ;  "  Rex  Anglorum  jEgelredus  de  cccx  cassatis  unam 
trierem,  tie  Dovcni  rero  loricam  ct  cassidem  fieri,  et  per  totam 
Angliam  uavea  iutente  pnecepit  fabricari."  So  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon (M.H.  B.  753  A)  and  Lappenberg,  ii.  170. 

But  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (Cott  Tib.  B.  iv.)  reads  "of  (.rym 
bund  scipum  and  x  be  tyuuui  aune  scaeg%."  I  quote  Mr,  Earle's  uoie, 
without  confidently  pledj^iig  myself  to  hia  interpretation,  further 
than  that  I  feel  sure  that  the  aasesBmcnt  must  have  been  made 
by  shires  in  some  shape  or  other.  If  anything  else  were  needed  to 
prove  it,  the  bequest  of  /Elfric  bo  appositely  quoted  by  Mr.  Ejirle, 
and  which  I  have  not  ncrupled  to  mention  in  the  text,  would  alone 
be  enough. 

"  In  this  rating  of  land  for  nuslng  a  navy,  the  numbers  ore  so 
unconformable  to  the  statistical  numbers  preserved  elsewhere,  and 
so  incomTnensurato  with  each  other,  that  they  must  be  received  with 
suspicion.  All  the  texts  agree,  except  D  [tlie  Worcester  Clironicle], 
which,  of  all  extant  texts,  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  source. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  text  of  D,  may  possibly  be  found  materials 
for  a  future  emendation. 

'*  But,  taken  at  its  worst,  the  annal  is  ricb  in  interest.  We  Icam 
the  curious  fact,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  each  of  the  landed  sub- 
divisions, to  provide  the  king  with  a  ship  and  its  armour.  The 
government  did  not  levy  ship-money,  but  required  each  county  to 
fimi  its  quota  of  ships.  This  would  apply  as  well  to  the  inland 
districts,  SA  to  those  on  the  sea-board.  Ajid  hero  we  find  the  ex- 
planation of  an  otherwise  inexplicable  bequest  of  good  Abp.  iJilfric, 
who  died  two  years  before  this  date.  He  gave  dne  ship  to  the  folk 
of  Kent,  and  one  to  Wiltshire.      Tbc  will  is  in  Cod.  Dipl  716 
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[i«.  SS'l  Uonbtleas,  in  each  of  the  cases,  the  beqneet  was  in- 
tended AH  an  alleviation  of  the  heavy  imposts  under  which  the 
people  groaned.  Uis  gift  being  to  the  shire,  is  an  argum^it  that 
the  assessmeut  was  by  shires.  It  appears  to  me  probable  that  each 
shire  hod  to  famish  one  ship  for  every  three  UundretJU  contained 
in  the  shire.  Thos  a  shire  cuataiuing  thirty  Hondreds  would  have 
to  furnish  ten  ships.  (Accordingly,  D  may  be  right :  of  Jirym 
hund  scipum  :  1  =  of  three  Hundreds — Hundertachaften.)  This 
burden  woald  fall  on  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  Bcoordinig  to 
their  rating.  But  the  wealthy  landowners  had  a  special  burden 
besides.  He  who  had  property  up  to  or  over  the  extent  of  tea 
hides,  would  have  to  furnish  a  ace^ — and  every  thane  under  ten 
hides,  had  to  furuish  a  helmet  and  breatitplate." 

The  Hcefftiy  according  U»  Mr.  Earle  and  Dr.  Sohmid,  seems  to  be  i 
smaller  kind  of  vessel.     It  is  a  pity  that  even  Florence  was  ao 
carrieil  nwuy  by  Uie  wish  to  api>car  classical  as  to  talk  about  tri* 
remea,  instead  of  using  words  which  might  express  the  diffe 
kinds  of  vessels  spoken  of. 

On  Mr.  £ar!e*s  showing,  the  8|>eeial  imposts  laid  on  the  great 
laadowuers  would  exactly  answer  to  the  Attic  Xtimvpylai.  But  it 
tells  somewhat  against  his  interpretation  that  both  Florence  and 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  follow  the  reading  of  the  other  mannacri| 
In  any  case  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  clearly  understand  about 
the  holm  and  breastplate. 


NOTE  MM.    p.  341. 

WULFKOTH    OF    SU88EI. 

Most  writers  assume  that  "  Wulfooth  Child  the  South-Saxon," 
as  he  is  called  in  all  the  Clironicles.  was  at  once  the  nephew  of 
Eadric  and  the  father  of  Earl  Godwinc.  These  questions  I  shall  | 
discuss  in  a  Uiter  Note,  specially  devoted  to  the  ori^pn  of  the  Earl 
I  will  only  say  here  that  it  secfos  to  me  that,  whoever  waa  thej 
father  of  Gmlwine,  Florence  did  not  intend  to  identify  theWulfnoth 
who,  he  saya,  was  nephew  to  Eadric,  with  Child  Wulfiioth  the 
South-Saxon. 

That  BrilUric,  the  accuser  cif  Wulfnoth,  was  a  brother  of  Eadric 
rests  on  the  authority  of  all  the  Chronicles.     They  all  call  him 
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"  Brihtric,  Eadrices  bro^r  oaldormannes."  Florence  gives  him 
the  character  of  being  *'  homo  lubricus,  ambitiosua,  ot  supcrbuB " 
and  ftdds  that  the  accusation  vr&B  unjust.  He  had  also  just  before 
given  the  following  list  of  the  brothers  of  Eadric  or  sons  of 
iEthcIric ',  "  cujus  fratres  exstitemnb  Brihtricua,  ^Ifriras,  Qoda, 
^gelwinuE,  jEgelwardus,  .^^elmaKruft,  puter  'NVInothi,  p&tris  West- 
Soxonum  Ducis  Godwini.*'  The  charters  are  full — take  for  in- 
stance  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  355  and  vi.  164,  166 — of  signatures  which 
may  be  the  signatures  of  those  brothers.  But  all  the  names  are 
common,  except  perhaps  Qoda,  tmleas  it  be  a  short  form  of  Oodrio 
or  Qodwine.  For  instance,  one  charter  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iit  345, 
346  is  signed  by  three  distinct  Brihtrics,  all  with  the  rank  of 
"  Minister."  In  one  place  (iii.  351),  if  the  document  be  genuiue^ 
"  Byrhtric  cinges  ))Cgen  gewitnys"  signs  between  Eadric  and  one 
who  may  be  their  father  (see  above,  p.  642).  In  vi.  155  we  have 
a  "Brihtric  reoda"  in  Doraetahire,  and  in  the  Chronicles  (1017)  a 
**  Brihtric  ^Ifchcs  sana  on  Defenasoire /*  who  may  be  the  same  oa 
the  Brihtric  of  Dorsetshire,  but  who  is  of  course  different  from  the 
brother  of  Eadric.  Of  yEthclwuarda  we  find  tteverul  in  the  early 
days  of  Cnut.  It  aeoma  in  Tain  to  try  to  make  out  an}ibing  more 
about  the  family,  except  that,  according  to  Orderic  (506  B),  Eadric 
the  Wild,  80  famous  sixty  years  later,  was  Eatiric's  nephew  or 
grandson — "  ncpos  Edrici  pestiferi  Dnds." 

The  title  of  "  Cild"  or  "  Child"  given  to  Wulfnoth  is  a  puzzling 
one.  Florence  translates  it  by  "  Minister,"  as  if  it  were  the  same 
as  Thcgn ;  Henry  of  Huntingdon  by  "  Puer  uobilis."  It  is  found 
in  one  other  place  only  in  the  Chronicles,  namely  in  1074,  where 
it  is  applied  to  the  younger  Eadgar,  as  if  it  were  the  same  aa 
.^EVclIng.  We  have  seen  it  (see  above,  p.  628)  as  the  title  of  one 
of  the  ^Ifrics,  who  in  English  is  "Cild"  and  in  Latin  "cogno- 
mento  Puer."  Several  men  bear  the  title  in  Domesday,  aa  "  AInod 
cilt,"  perhaps  Eudnoth  the  Staller  (a  et  al.).  Eadwiue,  miscalled 
Oodwinc,  Abbot  of  Westminster  (146).  Eadward  "cilt,"  a  man 
of  Eorl  Harold  (146,  148.  aia,  336  6^  34o)>  ^nd  several  others^ 
Brixif  Eadwig,  Leofric,  Leofwine,  and  others,  whom  I  do  not 
profess  to  identify.  See  Ellis,  ii.  68.  In  a  deed  of  Bishop 
.filfwold  T,  R.  E.  in  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  196,  we  find  the  signature 
of  a  "  Dodda  cild"  (fiee  vol.  ii.  p.  565),  seemingly  a  kinsman 
of  Eorl    Odda.      From   all   tbeac   exanipted,  and  from   the  later 
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use  of  the  word,  "  Cliilde  Waters"  and  the  like,  cue  would  think 
that  *'  Cild"  was  tii  some  way  or  Mtlier  a  title  of  honour,  though  it 
ie  not  at  all  easy  to  eee  exactly  what  it  implied  io  the  way  of  raak 
or  ofHcc.  On  the  other  Imnd  we  find  au  vKthelric  (^1*^ilriciu} 
"  cild,"  as  also  an  Eadwine  **  cnibtT"  among  the  inferior  teuaots 
of  Battle  Abbey.     Chron.  do  Bello,  14,  15. 

The  story  of  Wulfuoth,  as  well  oa  his  personality,  is  puzzling. 
We  hear  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  charge  againat  him  or 
of  the  punishment  whicli  Rcems  to  have  been  desired  for  him. 
In  the  Chroniclo.s  wc  simply  rcfui  that  the  accusation  was  brought 
and  that  Wulfnoth  took  to  flight  and  began  to  plunder.  Florence 
■ays  "nc  caperetur,  mox  fugam  iniit."  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who 
does  not  mention  the  charge  brought  by  Brihtric.  eay-s  **  Kex 
cxsulavcrat  Whiod."  So  William  of  Malmcsbury  (ii.  165),  who 
brings  the  storj'  in  only  casually,  in  his  general  picture  of  the  reign 
of  /Ethclred.  He  sa^'s  notbiug  of  the  flight  of  Wulfnoth  or  tho 
pursuit  of  Brihtric.  He  meutions  the  storm  and  adds,  "Pauc» 
de  reliquiis  multamm  fact<e,  impotu  cnjusdam  Wulnodi,  qnczn  Rex 
exlegatum  cjeccrat,  submersae  vcl  incensie."  Nor  have  we  the  least 
hint  gircn  as  to  whither  Wulfnoth  went  or  what  he  did  after  be 
burned  the  hundred  ships.  He  may  have  joined  the  Danes  or  have 
done  anything  else  in  the  Wiking  way ;  I  cannot  believe  that  he 
went  and  lived  quietly  in  Gloucestershire.  In  this  uncertainty, 
modem  writers  seem  to  have  thought  that  they  liad  full  licence  to 
^ve  play  to  their  inutginations,  and  the  results  arc  remarkable. 
Mr.  St.  John  for  instance  and  M.  de  Bonnechose  dii*])lay  u  minute 
knowledge  of  the  actions  and  motives  of  all  parties  which  certainly 
oaunot  be  got  by  the  dull  process  of  groping  in  the  Clironicles. 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  St.  John  (Four  Conquests,  ii.  ai)  ; 

"  Alxtut  the  vicious  and  bewildered  king,  the  earl  of  Mercia  and 
his  brethren  clung  like  the  fabled  serpents  about  Laocoon.  They 
were  seven  in  all — Edric,  Brihtric,  Elfric,  Goda.  Ethelwine,  Ethel- 
ward,  and  Ethelmere — and  between  them  was  incessantly  carried 
on  a  reckless  struggle  for  pre-eminence.  Being  all  desirous  of 
monopolizing  the  favour  of  Ethelred,  they  plotted  against  each 
other,  and  pursued  their  designs  with  relentless  viudictivenesa. 

"  Ethelmere,  the  youngest  of  the  brothers,  had  a  son,  Wulfnoth, 
who  for  his  courage  and  capacity  had  been  made  Childe  of  th« 
South-Saxons,   a    post  of  great    honour  and   distinctioiL       Thii 
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excited  rftncorous  envy  in  the  breaat  of  his  uncle  Brihtric,  who, 
in  onler  to  compase  his  overthrow,  accused  him  of  treason  Co 
the  king.  Familiar  with  the  cmcl  and  capricious  temper  of 
Etbelred,  tlic  young  cftrl  effected  hie  escape  from  London." 

The  French  writer,  M.  Emile  dc  Bonnccbose  (Quatre  Conqu^tes 
dc  rAoglcterre,  il  17),  is  almost  more  remarkable  than  Mr.  St. 
John.  "De  nouvelles  d^ections  an^antiroiit  bientAt  lea  forces 
naralcs  dcs  Anglo-Saxons :  un  de  Icnrs  chefs,  nommd  WuUiotb, 
p(h«  da  fameux  comte  Godwin,  prit  la  fntte  avec  vingt  vaisseanz. 
Britrie,  commandant  de  la  flotto,  poursuivit  le  fngitif."  No  hint 
whatever  why  Wulfnoth  fled.  Presently  {ii.  56)  we  read  of  "  le 
service  que  ce  Wulnotb  rendit  au  roi  Sweyn  en  lui  livrant  une 
partie  de  la  flotte  qu'il  commaadait  et  en  brtllant  le  reste,"  events 
of  which  the  Chronicles  preserve  no  mention  whatever.  More 
amazing  than  all,  Wulfnoth  is  elsewhere  described  (ii.  54)  as  "cAuW 
ou  chef  dcs  Saxons  du  sud,"  much  as  if  one  were  to  talk  of  a  man 
being  "  lloturier  or  Duke  of  Montmorency." 


NOTE  NN.  p.  343. 
Thubkill  tue   Dane. 


This  name,  like  many  others,  appcaw  in  a  fuller  form  in  England 
than  in  Denmark.  Tlic  English  bearers  of  it.  all  doubtless  of 
Danish  descent,  arc  always  called  Thnrcytcl.  The  famous  Dane 
himself  always  appears,  whether  in  Lfltin,  English,  or  Danish,  in 
an  abbreviated  form,  Thurkill  or  something  like  it,  in  varions 
spellings. 

Our  Thurkiil  comes  before  us  in  very  different  lights  in  different 
accounts.  In  the  Chronicles  we  first  hear  of  him  as  commanding 
the  fleet  which  came  in  1009.  The  three  Chronicles  all  agree  in 
saying  that  soon  after  Lammas  an  innumerable  fleet  came  to 
Sandwich  ("  \&.  com  sons  aefler  lafmtessam  ["  blammcssan,"  Petrib.] 
sc  I'lngemtetlica  finfri^  here  to  Sandwic"),  but  Abingdon  alone  adds 
•*  (»e  we  beton  DnrUilles  here."  Florence  distinguishes  the  fleet  of 
Thurkill  from  the  fleet  of  Heniing  and  Eglaf  ('*  Danicus  comes 
Turkillos  suS  cum  classe  ad  Angliam  venit:  cxinde  mense  Angusto 
alia  classis  Danorum  innumerabilis,  cui  pneeraut  duces  Ucmingus 
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et  Eglftfus,"  &c.).  But  the  two  fleets  meet  in  Thanetand  sail  togetber 
to  Sandwich.     A\'e  then  hear  no  more  of  Thurkill  by  name  till 

1013,  but  it  is  phiin  that  all  the  ravages  done  up  to  Bwegen'm 
invasion  in  that  year  were  done  by  "Durkillea  here."  In  1013 
(see  p.  357)  we  suddenly  find  him  on  tho  English  aide.  He  is  in 
Loudon  with  .<EtlieIred  ("  forl^an  J»ier  wiea  inge  a£  eyog  ..^'t>clre<i  and 
purcyl  mid  him"),  and  directly  after  (see  p.  359)  we  find  him  and 
/Ethelred  together  in  the  fleet  in  the  Thames.  This  makes  it  plain 
that  tho  forty-five  ships  which  went  over  to  iEthelred  in  loij 
(see  p.  353)  were  Thurkill's  ships  or  a  part  of  them.  It  waa 
plainly  then  that  he  changed  sides.     We  hear  of  his  fleet  again  in 

1014,  when  a  Donegeld  was  paid  to  it  (see  p.  369)  ;  and  again   ia 

1015,  when  EaUric  seduced  "  the  forty  ships  from  the  King's  service'* 
("Eadric  ealdorman  aspeon  ^a  fowertig  scipa  fram  }Nun  cyningc**). 
But  Thurkill's  name  is  not  mentioned  agnin  till  1017  (see  p.  405) 
when  Cnut  gives  liira  one  of  the  four  great  Eurlduma,  namely  East- 
Anglia.  In  I030  (see  p.  425)  he  appears  along  with  Cnut  at  the 
oonaecrattDn  on  Aesaudun ;  in  1021  (see  p.  435)  he  is  outlawed; 
in  1033  (sec  p.  426)  he  is  reconciled  to  the  King  and  seems  to 
become  hts  lieutenant  in  Denmark,  bnt  we  hear  no  more  of  him  in 
England. 

Florence  mentions  Thurkill  whenever  be  is  mentioned  in  ths 
Chronicles,  except  in  tho  account  of  his  reconciliation  with  Cnut, 
which  appears  in  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  only.  He  makes  matters 
somewhat  plainer  about  "the  forty  ships'*  in  1015,  saying  tliat  Eadric 
"dc  regis  classe  XL  naves,  Danicis  mllitibos  instriictas,  fiibi  allexiU" 
He  also,  in  recording  Thurkill's  banishment  in  102 1,  atlds  the  name 
of  bia  wife ;  "  Canutua  Rex  .  ,  .  Tnrkillum  supra  dictum  comitem 
cum  nxore  eui  £Mgith&  expulit  Anglid."  It  should  l>e  noticed  that 
nci:bcr  in  the  Chronicles  nor  in  Florence  is  there  any  mention  of 
Thurkill  during  the  wars  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund  in  1016. 

As  for  the  charters  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  him  signing 
during  the  reign  of  iEtbelred.  In  Cnut's  time,  101&-1019,  we  find 
him  signing  as  "Dux'*  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  i,  3,  6,  9}.  His  signature 
to  the  document  of  Heal^egen  Scearpa  in  1026  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  32) 
is  more  puzzling,  as  it  would  imply  a  return  of  Thurkill  to 
England,  of  which  there  ia  00  other  trace.  But  that  document, 
though  not  marked  doubtful  or  B|»uriou8  by  Mr.  Remble,  seenis  to 
me  most  suspicious.     Godwine  signs  as  "j'egen,"  but  before  all  tbe 
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Earls,  and  the  Earls  who  rign  are  Siward,  ^fllfgar,  Tburkill,  Lcofric, 
Swegen,  Toatig,  and  Eadred.  I  canaot  identify  any  E&rla  JB\(ga.r 
and  Swegen  in  the  time  of  Cuut.  and  the  Tostig  of  those  days 
(se«  Note  WWW)  is  a  half- mythical  person.  It  is  very  doubtful  too 
(see  Note  CCC)  Trbether  Leofrio  wau  an  Earl  so  early  as  1036,  and 
Siwurd  seems  not  to  have  been  an  Earl  till  Harthacnut's  time.  I 
cauiiul  help  thinking  that  an  unskilful  forger  adapted  the  names 
from  some  charter  uf  Eadward,  and  that  Swegen  and  ToBiig  are  the 
sons  of  Oodwine  moved  out  of  their  places.  I  do  not  think  that 
we  can  bring  Tliurkill  back  to  England  without  some  better 
evidence  than  this.  We  must  take  c^ro  to  distinguish  Earl 
Tburkill  from  several  contemporary  Thurkills  of  lesser  degree. 
There  is,  for  instance,  a  "  Duck  ill  minister"  who  signs  in  1033 
(iv.  27),  and  a  Tburkill  the  White  ("  Durcil  Hwita")  who  figures 
in  a  private  document  at  iv.  54.  He  goes  into  HerefordHhire  on 
the  King's  errand  along  with  Tofig  the  Proud.  Of  another 
Tburkill,  or  the  same,  there  is  a  long  story  in  the  Kamsey  History, 
c.  84. 

William  of  Malmesbury  seems  to  have  a  special  dislike  to 
Tburkill.  He  mentions  him  only  twice  (ii.  176,  181),  and  both 
times  charges  bim  with  being  the  cliief  instigator  of  the  murder 
of  .^Iflicah,  which,  from  the  better  authority  of  Thictmar  (see 
Note  PP),  we  know  that  he  tried  to  hinder.  The  first  passage 
runs  thus ; 

"Rcsederat  in  AngliS  Turkillus  Danus,  qui  fticrat  incentor  ut 
lapidaretur  Archiepiscopus,  hal)ebatque  Orientales  Anglos  suae 
voluutati  pareutcs.  Nam  cfctcri,  dato  ab  Anglis  octo  millium 
librarum  tributo,  per  urbes  ct  agros,  quo  quisque  commodius 
poterat,  dilapsi :  guindtcim  eorum  naves  cum  hominibus  Bcgis 
fidem  sequutce.  Turkillus  interca  Kcgcm  patriEc  suce  Suanum 
uuntiis  accersit  ut  Angliam  vcniat." 

Tills  is  followed  by  a  rhetorical  description,  put  into  Thurkill's 
mouth,  of  the  vices  and  weakness  of  ^thelred  and  of  England. 
Here  are  several  manifest  misstatements ;  besides  the  misrepresen- 
tation as  to  the  death  of  i^lflieah,  nothing  is  plainer  than  that 
Tburkill,  who  stood  by  ^Ethelred  to  the  last,  did  not  invite  Swcgeo 
into  England.  The  only  question  is  whether  auy  vestige  of  truth 
lurks  in  the  expressions  which  eecm  to  attribute  to  Tburkill  a  settle- 
ment in  East-Anglia  earlier  than  bis  investiture  with  that  Earldom 
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by  Cnot     The  other  passage  is  equally  unfair.     The   removal  of 

Thurkill  from  England  ie  thus  (lescrilMK]  :  "  Suocedentc  tempore  | 
TurkilluB  et  Iricius,  ab  Anglic  captatis  occasionibns  eUnunati.  nataW  j 
Bolum  petierunt ;  quorum  primns,  qui  incentor  necis  Beatt  Elfegi ' 
fucmt,  Btatim  ut  Danemarchim  littus  attigit  a  ducibua  oppreMua 
est."  Tliie  last  statement  ih  directly  contradicted  by  the  Chromdca ; 
but  it  shows  U8  where  William  of  Malmesbury  got  bis  notiou  of 
Tliurkill,  namely  from  the  two  tractB  of  Osbem  on  the  martyrdom 
of  iElfheah  and  his  Translation.  In  the  latter  (AngUa  Sacra,  i.  144) 
we  get  a  wondcrtiil  account  of  Thurkill.  He  ia  "  mole  aadax  prin- 
oepa  mttlorum  Thyrfcyllua,  pauco  tempore  pnedo  fiiturus,  sed  in 
etemum  damnati  spirit&s  prsBda  mansurna" — a  hard  fate  for  the 
co-founder  of  Assandun  and  benefactor  of  Saint  Eadnmnd'a.  He 
remains  in  England  after  the  death  of  ^Ifheah,  but  presently  Cnut 
comes,  aeemingly  on  the  errand  of  getting  rid  of  Thurkill  and  hia 
followers  ("Cuut . .  diffidens  ab  illo  propter  quaadazu  res  male  ac 
perBde  actas,  quidquid  residuum  infandi  popuii  esse  poterat,  sicnt 
tabulie  atilo  deleri  solent,  delcvit,  ipsumque  Ducem  sex  tantum- 
modo  navibus  munitum  in  Danamarcam  fugavit'').  Ttiurkill  goes 
to  Denmark ;  beiug  suspected  of  a  design  to  stir  up  civil  ware,  be 
is  hunted  down  and  killed,  and  his  body  is  left  unburied  ("na 
intestina  bella  moliretur,  statim  per  cuncta  regionis  illiua  IocAj 
Bgitatus,  ad  ultimum  ab  iguobili  vulgo  occisus,  ferisque  et  avibiu  eat 
miserabiUter  projectus").  Tliis  is  plainly  the  source  whence  William 
of  Malmesbury  got  hia  account  of  Thurkill's  detith  ;  still  he  knew  tlie 
history  too  well  to  accept  Osbcm's  introtluction  of  Thurkill  (ii. 
131)  as  at  first  a  joint  commander  with  Swegen,  and  then,  after 
Swegen's  deatlt,  his  successor  ("pirat«e  . . .  ducibus  Swano  et  Thur- 
kyllo,  priucipibus  Dauorum  fortissimis,  nonnullam  tcrrae  Anglorunt 
maculam  intulerant.  Sed  Swano  ab  omnipotent!  Deo  terribiUter 
occisOf  Tbyrkillus  maliguw  liSfrciIitatiB  principatum  sortitus  est"). 
Osbem  evidently  looked  on  Thurkill  as  the  author  of  nil  evil,  but  be 
does  not  again  mention  him  by  name.  It  is  worth  thinking  wltether 
William  of  Malmeftbury's  notion  of  Thurkill's  settlement  lu  Kast- 
Anglia  at  this  time  arose  from  any  confusion  with  the  partitioo 
which,  according  to  Osbern  (see  Note  PP),  was  to  be  made  between 
Eadric  and  the  Danes. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  statement  that  Thurkill  invited  Sw^ea 
into    En^aud    probably  comeB    from    some  ooufusion    with    the 
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narrative  of  tho  EncomiaBt.  This  last  writer  nuikcs  (i.  a)  Thur- 
kill  go  to  England  hy  Swegen*8  leave  to  avenge  the  death  of  a 
brother  who  liad  been  killed  there,  probably  in  the  masancre  of 
Saint  Brice.  But,  once  in  England,  he  goca  over  to  the  English 
side,  and  seemingly  obtains  some  establishment  in  the  country 
("  meridian ani  purlem  provinciai  victor  obtiDct").  One  ninia  object 
of  Swcgcn'a  expedition  in  said  to  be  to  recover,  by  force  or  per- 
suasion, Tliurkill  himself  and  the  forty  ships  of  whicli  he  has  de- 
finauded  his  sovereign.  We  hear  however  nothing  more  of  him  till 
Swegcn  is  deiwl.  When  Cnut  goes  back  to  Denmark,  Thurkili  stays 
in  England  (ii.  i).  His  motives  arc  descril»ed  at  length.  He  then 
("•  3)  S*^^  ^  Cnnt  with  nine  ehips,  leaving  thirty  in  EngUnd,  to 
make  hia  peace  witli  Mm  ("  raemor  qwod  Sacino  feccrat,  et  quod 
tunc  in  terrS.  al>6que  liccntia  domini  sui  Onntouis  iuconsulte  remun- 
serat,  cum  novcm  navibus  caruniquo  cxcrcitu  dominum  suum  requi* 
nnt,  nt  ei  patefaccret  quia  non  contra  ejus  aalutem  se  reccdento 
remanserit"),  and  to  exhort  him  to  a  renewed  invasion  of  England. 
Cnnt  accordingly  corner  Euid  Thurkili  is  his  right  hand  man 
throughout  the  war  with  Kadmund. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  Thurkili  is  the  same  as  "  porkell 
Hasi/*  brother  of  Homing  and  son  of  Earl  Strut-Harold,  who  ac- 
companies Cnut  to  England  in  tho  Knytlinga  Saga,  e.  8  (Jolmstuoei 
105).     This  may  bo  the  Hcming  of  Florence,  1009. 

The  history  of  Thurkili  in  our  Chronicles  seems  to  hang  very  weD 
together.  Patching  it  up  fivm  Thietmar,  I  infer  that  he  embraced 
Christianity  bcfure  the  death  of  ilillfheah,  which  he  Btn>ve  to  hinder. 
He  then  took  service  under  yKthelrcfl,  and  served  him  faithfully 
against  Swegen.  But  I  do  not  know  how  to  reject  the  assertion  of 
the  Encomiast  that  Thurkili  was  prominent  on  Cnut'a  side  during 
the  war  with  Eadmund.  Fabulous  as  are  many  of  the  details,  this 
can  hardly  be  mere  invention.  He  may  have  changed  sides  when 
Eadric  beguiled  the  Danes  in  the  English  service  in  1015  (see 
above,  p.  374),  or  after  iEthelrcd'a  death,  at  the  Southampton 
election  of  Cnut. 

Thurkili  married  (see  Florence,  loai)  an  Englishwoman  named 
Eadgyth.  Lappenberg  (ii.  197,  307)  mfdces  her  the  widow  of 
Ulfcytel,  therefore  a  daughter  of  ^thelre<l.  But  the  name  of 
Ulfcytel's  wife  seems  to  have  bocn  Wulfhild  (see  al>ove,  p.  640, 
and  Lappenberg,  ii.  168),  while  Eladgyth  the  daughter  of  yEthelred 
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waa  certainly  the  wife  of  Eadric  I  suspect  that  it  wm  Eadric'i 
widow  whom  Tliurkill  nmrried.  At  the  samo  time  I  cannot  Uj  my 
band  on  any  authm-itj'  for  Thurkill's  wife  l>eiDg  a  daughter  of 
JEthclnMl,  but  it  is  very  likely,  and  sacb  a  oonnexion  would  account 
for  Cnut'a  jcalooay  of  him  (ae©  p.  41a). 


NOTE  00.    p.  345. 
WiTLFBic  Spot. 


I 


"WcLFRic  appeara  in  the  Chronicles  sdmply  as  "  Wulfric  Leof- 
wines  sunu"  without  any  farther  description.  So  in  Florence  he 
is  simply  '*  Wlfricus  Leofwini  filius.**  He  signs  a  charter  of  looj 
(Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  146)  as  "minister."  In  the  confinnatioQ  of  his 
will  by  jEthelred  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  332)  be  is  described  aa  "nobilis 
progeniei  minister  Wlfricus."  He  and  all  the  other  men  who  were 
slain  at  Ringmere  all  come  in  the  Chronicles  under  the  head  of  "  feals 
oVera  godra  ]7egna.'*  I  abould  infer  from  this  that  be  never  held 
the  rank  of  EaUlonuan ;  but  he  is  called  "  Consul"  by  Heoij  of 
Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  753  C)  and  Bromton  (X  Scrippt.  888). 
So  the  Burton  Chronich  printed  tu  the  Monasticon^  ili.  47, 
him  "  illustris  ct  pnepotens  Consul  ac  Comes  Mcrciorum  Walfri< 
Spott  regal!  propinquus  prosapiee."  The  Burton  AimaU  howei'i 
(Luard,  Ann.  Mon.  i.  1 83)  are  satisfied  with  calling  him  "  quidam 
nobilis  nomine  Wlfricus  cognomcnto  Spot."  He  cannot  possibly 
have  been  Ealdorman  of  all  ^fercia,  and  even  if  he  were  a  subordi- 
nate EaldoTnian  of  one  of  the  shires  in  which  his  property  lay,  be 
could  banily  fail  to  have  been  somewhere  spoken  of  as  "Dux"  or 
*'  Comes."  Sir  Francis  Palgravo  (ii.  ccxciii.)  suggests  that  he  was 
Ealdorman  of  Lancashire,  on  the  strength  of  his  possession  of  lands 
between  the  Ribblc  and  the  Mersey.  This  comes  from  his  will, 
which  is  printed  in  Cod.  Dipl.  vi.  147.  The  lauds  betweea  the 
lUbble  and  the  Mersey  are  left  to  iElfhelm  and  Wulfheah,  no  doubt 
the  murdered  Ealdonuuu  uud  his  son,  to  botli  of  whom  other  be* 
quests  are  made  as  well  as  to  iSlfhelm's  other  son  Ufegcat.  A  little 
way  ou,  he  leaves  lands  "  j^lfliclme  minan  meage,"  and  be  afterwards 
speaks  of  "  /Elfhelm  mm  bruVor.**    This  may  raise  some  question 

to  whether  he  is  speaking  of  one  i£lfbclm  or  more. 
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Sir  Francis  Palgrftve  (li.  ccxci.)  makes  Wulfric  tlie  son  of  the  pfr- 
8on  called  Ijcofric  the  Secoml,  brother  of  Ealtlorinan  Leofwine  anil 
undo  of  the  famous  Karl  Ijcofric.  But  I  *h>  nut  find  tliis  even  in  tlic 
very  mythical  docuuient  on  which  his  goncalogical  table  is  founded, 
and  of  which  I  shall  have  again  to  speak  (sec  Appendix  (X?C).  The 
Chronicles  distinctly  deHcrilie  Wulfric  as  the  son  of  Leofwine,  tiiat 
iSf  not  the  Kaltlorinan  of  that  name,  but  one  of  the  many  Tliegns 
bearing  it  Thus  in  Cod.  Dipl  ui.  333  (a  charter  signed  by  Wulfric 
hinisolf),  we  have  Leofwine  Dux,  as  distinguished  from  Leofwine 
Minister  j  and  the  coufinimtion  charter  of  Wulfric's  own  fouuda- 
iiou  ia  signed  by  Leofwine  Dux  aud  by  two  several  men  described 
as  Leofwine  ^(inister.  It  would  seem  from  what  I  have  just 
quoted  that  Wulfric  was  a  brother  of  Earl  yiCIfhelm,  and  the 
Burton  Chronicle  gives  him  another  brother  "Dux  Alwinus,"  that 
is,  ^'Elfwine  or  j^tbelwine,  two  not  uncommon  names,  both  of  which 
will  be  found  among  the  signatures,  as  in  Cud.  Dipl.  liL  345-6,  a 
document  which,  I  may  add,  is  signed  by  three  Leofwines  besides 
the  Koldunnan.  Wulfric  also  makes  bequests  to  a  daughter  of 
Morkere  and  Ealdg^ih  who  was  his  goihlaughter  ("  ic  geauu  minre 
goddohtor  Morcares  and  KaldgySo  ¥i«t  Ifiiidc"  etc).  He  mentions 
only  one  child  of  his  own,  who  is  spoken  of  rather  mysteriously, 
without  any  name,  as  "  my  poor  daughter"  ("  ic  gean  minre  cannan 
dehter"),  with  a  hint  tlwt  there  was  somcthiug  wrong  about  her. 
She  is  to  hold  the  land  only  while  she  deserves  it  ("hwile  ¥e  heo 
hit  geeamian  cann"),  and  ^.Ifhelm  is  appointed  guardian  both  of 
her  and  of  the  land.  The  name  of  Wulfric's  wife,  according  to  the 
local  Cbronicle,  was  Ealhswith 

The  foundation  of  Burton  took  place,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicles,  in  1004,  which  is  the  year  of  the  confirmation  charter. 
Wulfric  was  buried  within  his  own  monastery,  not  however  in  the 
ehurcb,  but  in  the  cloister;  "in  claustro  raonasterii  sui  antedicti 
sub  arcu  lapidco  jnxta  ostium  ecclosiie  enperioi-U"  (Mon.  iii.  47). 
Ealhswith,  who  seems  to  have  died  l>efore  him.  as  she  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  will,  n-BS  also  buried  in  the  cloister,  "juxta  ostium 
ecclesiu!  injh'iorin"  It  seems  then  that  the  cloister  had  one  door 
into  the  choir  and  one  door  into  the  nave,  that  is  to  say,  the  ritual 
choir  was  wc«t  of  the  crossing.  The  first  Abbot  Wulfgeat  and  his 
monks  came  horn  Vilnchester ;  he  h  said  to  have  lived  till  1026, 
but  I  doubt  whether  he  signs  any  obarters. 

VOL.  I.  u  u 
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NOTE  PP.    p.  350. 
The  Taking  of  CASTEBBtmT  akd  the  Marttbdom 

OP   ^LKHBAH. 

Or  the  eiege  of  Canterbury  nnd  the  martypdom  of  jElflieah — the 
Alphcgo  of  hftgiology — we  have  four  distinct  ftccoimts.  Tliat  to 
the  Chronicles  of  course  claims  the  first  place.  It  was  written 
before  1033,  as  it  speaka  of  yEIfheah's  bwly  licing  still  at  Snint 
Paul's  (ini!  working  mirades  there,  whereas  it  was  translatoJ  to 
Canterbury  in  1023.  The  witness  of  the  Chronicles  I  of  coarse 
accept  unhesitatingly.  And  uext  to  it  I  am  inclined  to  place  the 
narrative  in  Thictniar  of  Merseburg,  which  he  had  from  the  lips  of 
an  Englishman  nameti  Sewald.  He  gives  a  minute  account  of  the 
martyrdoni,  which  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  popular  vcrnoa^ 
but  which  falls  in  very  well  with  the  acxrount  in  the  Chrouicles, 
contradicting  it  in  nothing,  but  explaining  it  on  one  or  two  point*. 
Oddly  enough,  however,  i4*)lfheuh  is  called  Dunstan,  a  strange  niis* 
take  to  have  bceu  nia<lp.  by  a  contomponiry,  even  though  a  foreigaer, 
but  which  bIiows  how  great  was  the  fame  of  Danst&n,  and  how 
small  the  fame  of  jf^fheah,  in  Christendom  generally.  There  is 
also  the  Life  of  ^Klfhejdi  by  Oiibern  in  Anglia  Sacra,  ii.  122.  Thb 
is  a  mere  piece  of  liagiolog)-,  in  the  common  stylo  of  such  lives, 
and  it  contains  many  statements  which  are  untrue  or  impossible. 
It  in  in  fact  valuable  only  as  afTonling  pnictice  in  the  art  of  un* 
ravelling  the  component  elcnuMit^  of  a  romantic  story.  But  tb« 
remarkable  thiny;  ia  tliat  the  fourth  narrative,  that  of  Florence, 
departs  ic  several  important  points  from  the  Chronicles  and  copies 
either  from  Oabern,  or,  wliat  is  more  probable,  from  annie  thifd 
source  from  which  Oshem  also  copied.  F)oi*cncc's  knowledge  and 
good  sense  kept  him  from  repeating  any  of  OsWrn's  grosaor  abaur- 
dities,  but  he  has  not  improved  his  narrative  by  introducing  soTenl 
details  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Cbmnicles.  Simeon 
simply  copies  Florence  ;  Henry  of  Hunting<lon  follows  the  Chro- 
nicles, with  some  slight  touches  from  Florence. 

The  Chronicles  ( 101 1)  describe  the  wliole  event  in  detail,  but  they 
give  ufl  only  a  picture  of  plunder  and  captivity,  without  any  mention 
of  sluughter.    The  Archbishop  and  the  other  |>cr8ons  spoken  of  and 
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a  further  countless  number  of  clcrLs  and  ltt}Tnen,  iiicu  and  women, 
were  made  prigoners  ("  hi  J>Ecr  ^nanion  inne  etiUe  |»a  gehadodon  men 
nnd  wcms  and  wif ;  )»Eet  wses  unasccgeiul]i<;  epuiguni  men  hii  n\n:v] 
)>S8  folccB  waes").  The  word  "gcniuiion"  wliich  \n  applied  to  the 
maM  of  the  people  ia  the  same  which  is  applied  to  the  Archbishop, 
who  WAS  not  put  to  death  till  long  after,  and  to  others  who  we  know 
were  not  put  to  death  at  all.  Tlie  Chronicles  then  go  on  to  say  how 
the  Danes  stayed  in  th«  city  as  long  as  they  would,  and  when  they 
had  eeorched  it  thoroughly  went  to  their  ships  ("^a  hi  bsefdon  |)A 
buruh  culle  ugmcaUcT  wendon  him  jta  to  scypan").  Then  follows  tk 
short  poem  lamenting  the  captivity  of  ^f  heah  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  city ;  but  there  is  not  a  word  to  imply  any  general  moss^icrc. 
Neither  is  there  anything  to  imply  It  in  the  shorter  narrative  of 
Thietmar.  But  in  Osbem  (An;^.  Sacr.  ii.  136,  137)  and  Florence 
we  get  ft  soul-harrowing  account  of  every  i)088ible  horror.  Men 
ore  slaughtered,  burned,  thrown  from  the  walls,  tortured  in  horrible 
ways.  Women  are  dragged  by  their  hair  an<l  thrown  into  the  (ire. 
Children  are  tossetl  on  spears  or  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
waggons.  The  whole  ends  with  a  systematic  decinuUion  of  the 
surviving  adult  males.  By  decimation  is  here  meunt  the  slaying, 
not  of  one  out  of  ten  but  of  nine  out  of  ten.  Tliie  process  leaves 
their  lives  to  four  raonhs  and  eight  hundred  Inymeu.  If  this  is 
any  clew  to  the  population  of  Canterbury,  the  monks  of  the  two 
minsters  nmst  have  been  fewer,  and  the  general  popuhition  much 
larger,  than  one  would  have  expected.  The  metropolis  of  England 
would  almost  seem  to  have  gone  down  positively,  as  well  as  rela- 
tively, since  the  eleventh  century. 

Tliese  stories  cannot  be  uecepted  in  the  teeth  of  the  s]>oftkiug 
silence  of  the  Chroniclers.  Their  narrative  is  so  minute  and  so 
pathetic  that  they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  dwell  on  the  mossucrc 
if  any  masflncrc  had  taken  place.  No  doubt  some  lives  were  lost; 
a  city  was  not  likely  to  \k  token,  least  of  all  by  Danes  in  that  agi*, 
without  the  loss  of  some  lives.  And  here  would  be  material  enough 
for  rhetorical  hagiologists  to  work  up  into  the  ])ieture  given  ud  by 
Osbcm,  bringing  in  of  coui^  all  the  horrors  that  they  had  ever 
heard  of  anywhere  else. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  not  be  inclined  to  set  much  store  by  the 
authority  of  Osbcrn,  if  he  knows  the  kind  of  story  with  whicli  ho 
(ii.  1 32)  introduces  the  siege.    One  of  the  brothers  of  Eodric,  a  mau 
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"lubritus  et  supcibus"  like  Biihtrie,  perha{x)  Brihtric  hintself^  stirs 
up  the  wratb  ut'  the  Thc^s  of  Kent  by  falsely  occufiiog  them  to  tbe 
King  and  thereby  procuring  the  confiBcation  of  the  estates  of  many 
of  them.  For  tht^c  miBdecils  thuy  kill  him  aud  bum  bis  house. 
Then  Eodnc^  whom  the  Kin^^  had  made  ruler  over  the  whole  reabu 
("totiuB  imperii  8ui  pnefectum  statuerat'*).  requires  the  King  to 
chastise  them.  The  parts  of  luadwnrd  and  Uodwiuo  iu  «  Ut«r  story 
are  thuu  transposed.  iEtheh'ed  refuses  to  inflict  any  punishmeut 
on  the  KeutiKh  Thegns,  affirming  the  wroog-doer  to  have  been 
rightly  ftliiin  ("jure  pereinpcum  ").  Eadric  then  takes  the  law  into 
hia  own  hands  ^  he  collects  ten  thousand  men,  who  arc  described  a» 
being  "optinic  ai-mati,"  and  invader  Kent  at  their  head.  Tbe 
Kentish  men  however  resist  valiantly,  and  the  expedition  fails. 
He  then  leagues  himself  with  the  Danes  ('*  Danorum  concilial)u]a 
expetit")  and  exhorts  thtm  to  attack,  not  Kent  only,  but  the 
whole  of  Britain  ("ad  totius  Brltauuiee  fiues  iuvadeudos *').  He 
describes  the  nakedness  of  tbe  land,  liow  tbe  King — at  the  age  of 
forty-two — wufl  worn  out  with  years,  how  the  princes  and  [wople 
were  all  sunk  iit  sloth  aud  luxury.  All  this  happens  at  a  time  when 
Sweyeu  is  already  dead,  and  when  Tburkill  has  seemingly  succeeded 
to  bis  power  (see  above,  p.  654).  6i>  Eiulrie  and  Tburkill  agree 
to  divide  the  Kingdom.  Eadric  is  to  take  the  East  Angles, 
seemingly  in  addition  to  bis  Mercian  govenmient,  and  the  Dunes 
are  to  take  the  North  ("  regnum  post  victoriam  ^ud  sorte  divi- 
dendum  se  Oricntaltbus  Anglis  princtpari,  illos  vero  Ai|uilone 
potiri  ").  Eadric  now  joins  tbe  Danes  in  the  siege  of  Canterbury. 
Tburkill  is  not  personally  mentioned,  but  Eadric  presently  vanishes 
from  the  stage,  without  any  explanation.  It  might  not  l)e  liard  to 
resolve  this  fable  into  its  component  parts,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Eadric's  attack  on  the  metropolitan  city  of  England  is  really 
borrowed  from  his  capture  of  the  metropolitan  city  of  Wales. 


A  point  now  arises  as  to  the  traitorous  churchman  who  betrayed 
the  city.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  whether  there  were  two  ^lfxn:i>rB 
or  one  (see  Hook,  Lives  of  Archbishops,  i.  466).  The  Chronicles 
seem  to  distinguish  ^Ifmser  the  traitor  from  ^Ifmsr  the  Abbot ; 
and  Florence  distinguishes  tbe  traitor  as  *'  Archidiaconus."  Yet  if 
^Ifuiser  the  Abbot  was  a  dilTercut  [wrsou  from  iElfniter  the  traitor, 
why  should  tbe  Danes  let  Abbot  ^lfm«er  go  free,  when  tbe  Ardi- 
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bisliop  and  the  rest  were  neized  1  I  can  only  sug^est^  ft8  ftppeara 
a]so  to  hare  occurred  to  Dr.  Hook,  that  the  ntory  u  the  reverse 
story  of  that  of  Cinna  the  cniispirator  and  (Jitina  the  poet,  that  the 
Danes  mlfltook  one  yElfuuer  for  the  other,  and  let  go  the  innocent 
one  by  mlet-akc. 

Abljot  /Elfrawr  undoubtedly  kept  his  Abbey  and  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  Bishoprick  of  Dorsetshire  {W.  Thorn,  X  Scriptt.  1 78a  ; 
Hist.  St.  Aug.  23,  24).  Thorn  gives  two  datea,  roi7  and  1022, 
and  RutkoH  him  resign  hi»  Bee  and  return  to  his  Abliey.  He  signs 
various  charters  of  Cnut  as  Bishop ;  he  also  appears  aa  Abbot  jn 
a  writ  of  Cnut  (Cod.  Dip),  iv.  9),  aildresscd  t<i  him  together  with 
ArchI)iahop  Ljiing — therefore  before  1020 — and  Bishop  Godwine  ; 
uliK)  aa  a  witness  to  the  marriage  settlement  of  another  Godwine 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  10)  along  with  King  Cnut  and  ^Vrchbisliop  Lyfing. 
We  find  him  also  in  tlie  doubtful  charter  of  1023,  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv. 
23i  25,  where  he  signs  in  company  with  yEthelric,  Bishop  of  Dorset- 
shire, who  otherwifie  seems  to  liave  left  off  signing  in  1009.  This 
ilillfmHT  must  not  be  confounded  with  tlie  contemporary  j-Klfm^r, 
Bishop  of  the  South-Saxons,  whose  signature  also  api>eurs  to  the 
diarter  in  iv.  25.  The  annala  of  his  own  Abbey  speak  of  ^Ifmnr 
with  great  reverence,  ond  though  ordinary  traitors  might  be  ad- 
vanced, a  churchnmn  wim  had  had  an  indirect  share  in  the 
martjTdoni  of  a  anint  would  hardly  meet  with  any  favour  at  the 
bands  of  Cnut  or  of  any  one  else. ' 


Tn  describing  the  Archbishop's  martyrdom,  I  have  paid  no  heed 
to  the  mythical  details  in  Osberu,  but  have  formed  my  narrative 
from  the  Chroniclers  and  Thictmar.  There  is  no  contradiction 
between  the  two  accounts,  but  each  fills  up  gaps  in  the  other.  Thus 
the  statement  thut  TElifhejih  first  promised  a  ransom  and  then  re- 
fused to  pay  it  comes  fnjm  Thietmar ;  tbiH  explainfl  the  whole  story, 
which  otherwise  i>i  not  wholly  intelligible.  We  tliua  see,  what 
otherwise  we  do  not  clearly  see,  both  why  the  Danes  kept  ^Ifbcah 
so  long  in  bonds,  and  why  they  were  so  excessively  enraged  against 
him  when  he  finally  refused  to  i)«y.  And  we  can  easily  sec  why  this 
part  of  the  story  Blmuld  be  left  out,  oa  tending  somewhat  to  lessen 
the  martyr's  glory,  while  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  any  one  should 
invent  or  imagine  it  Florence  makes  the  Danes  demand  a  ransom 
of  the  Archbishop  on  one  Saturday,  and  tell  him  that,  if  he  does 
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uot  ]»y  it,  h«  abftU  be  killed  on  the  next  BaturtlAy  ("  neeem  qa* 
um\ue  11(1  aliud  Bnblintura  protelant  ")■  He  seems  to  coau«t  the 
(leiiiand  with  the  loto  vote  of  the  Wilon  rather  than  witli  any  pro- 
mise on  the  part  of  v^lfhcah  himself.  The  interoesaiou  of  ThurkiH 
comes  from  Thietraar ;  it  falls  in  exactlr  with  his  condact  directly 
after.  The  wurds  put  into  bis  mouth  impl^r  thnt  he  wu  alreadj 
A  Christiftii,  which  he  certainly  wm,  and  a  zealous  ooe,  before  loog. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  the  consistent  pcwecutor  of  ThurkiU.  mart 
he  uttering  mere  calutnuics  when  he  says  that  he  w»s  •'  iDceator 
ut  lapidaretnr  archiepiscopua."  I  accept  from  Florence  the  name 
and  motive  of  the  DaneThrim  or  Thrum,  who  cleft  the  Archbishop'* 
head.  Tlie  Chronicles  simply  mention  the  fact.  "  Drim  milet^" 
"  Drym  dux,"  **  Drim  eorl"  is  a  signature  attached  to  more  than 
one  charter  of  Cnnt  (Cod.  DIpl.  iv.  17,  33,  25).  The  documents 
are  suHpieious  ;  the  title  of  Kurl  is  specially  suspicious.  Bat  ao 
one  would  iuvent  a  signature  of  Tbrini,  unless  he  had  seen  ii 
attached  to  some  genuine  document. 


Ijippenl>erg  (ii.  177  Thorpe)  haa  some  good  remarks  on  the 
imi>oB8ibil)ty  of  Oahem'a  general  atory,  though  he  accepts  hiR 
account  of  the  horrors  at  Canterfmry.  ilr.  St  John  (ii.  30) 
amusingly  takes  Lappenberg  to  taak  for  "  miainterjipetiug  Florence 
and  the  Saxon  Chronicle."  The  truth  is  tliat  I«appenl>erg  did  nut 
niisiiitcipret  anything,  but  thnt  Mr.  8t  Johu  failod  to  consult 
Tluctinar,  though  Lappenberg  gave  him  the  reference.  Sir  Francis 
Falgrave,  when  he  wrote  hiit  amull  history  (p.  297),  swallGWed  tho 
whole  tale  of  Eadric  and  his  brother.  M.  de  Bonnechoae  (iL  17) 
has  much  to  tell  us  about  "un  chef  farouche  nomm^  Tnrchtill,"  but 
he  does  not  take  him  to  Canterbury. 

As  Thietniar's  account  of  the  mart>Tdom  is  well  worth  readii^. 
and  as  his  work  la  much  less  accessible  than  most  of  my  authorities, 
I  tran»cril>e  it  in  full.  "  Pereepi  quoque  a  relatu  pnj?dicti  hominit 
Sewaldi  factum  miflerahilc  ac  ideiitui  nicmorahile,  t^uod  porfida 
North niannorum  mnnus,  duoe  ad  ho<;  Thurkilo,  Oantuariss  dvitatis 
egrogiiim  anti»titcin,  Dunfttcn  nomine,  cum  tvrtcris  caperent, 
▼inculis  et  iuedii)  ac  iueffahtU  poenR,  more  suo  nefandti,  con 
gCTCnt.  [{je  human&  motus  fragilitate,  pecnniam  eis  promittit,  et 
ad  hanc  inipetfaudam  itulucias  posuit,  ut  si  in  his  ucocptabili  rvdenip- 
tione    mortem    raomrntancam    evadcrc   ncquiviKset,    semct    iiieuui 
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gemitihiis  crebris  interim  pnrgaret^  bostiam  Domino  vivam  ad 
inmiolanihim.  Traiisactis  tunc  omnibus  designatis  temporibus, 
vorax  picurum  char}'l>diB  Del  famulam  cvocat,  ct  sibi  prumissum 
celeritcr  peraolvi  tribatum  mioaciter  poatulut.  Et  ille,  ut  initia 
agnuit,  '  Pnesto  sum,*  Inqult,  'paratus  ad  omnia  qus  in  me  nunc 
presumitis  faecro  ;  ac  CknBti  amore,  ut  suorum  mercar  fieri  exem- 
plum  acrvurum,  uou  sum  liodie  turbatus.  Quud  vobis  muudax  videor, 
uon  mea  voluntas,  sed  dira  efficit  mihi  egestus.  Corpus  Loc  meum, 
quod  in  Loc  cxailio  supra  modurn  dilexi,  vobis  culpabile  offero,  efc 
quid  de  eo  fa^iatiy  iu  vestra  esse  potestate  cognosco ;  animam 
autcra  moimct  peccatricem  Creator)  omnium,  vos  non  respicientezn, 
supplex  committo.'  Talia  loquentem  profanorum  agmen  vallavit, 
et  diversa  bunc  ad  interfieii^ndum  arma  congerit.  Quod  quuni  eorum 
dux  Tburcil  a  Innge  vidiaaet,  celeriter  aecurrens  :  '  Ne,  quseso,  no 
facialis  ! '  infit.  '  Aumm  et  argentnmf  ct  omne  quod  hie  habeo  vol 
uUo  modo  acquirere  possum,  cxcepta  navi  solA,  ne  in  cbristum 
Domini  peccetis  libenti  animo  vobis  omuibua  trado.*  Tam  dulci 
affatn  infrenata  socionini  ira^  fcrru  et  saxis  dunor,  non  mollitur* 
Bed  effuao  iuuoeenti  sanguine  plaeatur,  quern  ciimmunitcr  eapitibua 
bourn  et  imbribua  lapidum  atquc  lignorum  infusione  protinus  cfinn- 
dunt  Inter  tot  frcmcntium  impetus  potitus  est  ccplesti  juuundi- 
tate,  ut  sigui  scqueatia  cfticacia  protinua  testatnr."  (Pertz,  iii.  849.) 


NOTE  QQ.    p.  358. 
TnK  Kingship  and  Deatu  op  Swegex. 

That  Swegen  was  acknowledged  as  King  over  England  seems  to  be 
beyond  doubt.  The  Chronicles  (1013)  nay,  "And  call  Jjeodscipc  hine 
hfiefde  )ta  for  fuhie  ej-ning."  So  Florence;  **Ab  omni  Anglorum 
populo  Rex.  ai  jure  queat  Rex  vocari,  qui  fere  cuncta  tyrannice 
facicbat,  et  appellabatur  et  habebatur."  So  Fleury  of  Ifuntiugdoa 
(M.H.B.754  D);  "Suain  vcro  ab  omni  populo  habebatur  pro  Hege;" 
and  again,  *'  Soain  jam  Rex  Anglorum."  So,  among  later  writers, 
Roger  of  \Vendover{i.  447),  "Regem  Angliee  sc  juBEit  appcllori ;"  and 
Brumton  (X  Scriptt.  89a),  "  Swanua  jam  Hex  Anglorum  foetus." 
William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  177)  loses  himself  in  fine  writing  ;  "  tota 
jam  Anglid  in  clicntelam  illius  iuclinatd." 

On  the  other  hand  the  English  writers  (see  p.  36a)  are  apecially 
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fond  of  giving;  Swegcn  the  name  uf  Tyrant,  a  iuuue>  it  muft 
remembered,  which  sUU  retuina  the  sense  which  became  fiuniiiar  in 
the  third  century  (aee  p.  137),  that  of  "usurper"  or  "pretender." 
Wc  have  already  seen  Florence  use  the  adverb  "  ^m«miee,**  uid 
under  the  year  1014  he  begins  the  account  of  Swegen's  death  withi 
the  frords,  "Suanus  tyrannus,  \totit  innuraerahilia  et  crudelia  i 
qufe  Tc)  in    AngltS  vel  in  aliis  terria  gesBenit,  ad  cumuium   ems' 
damnationin,"  &c     So  William  of  M(dinc«bury  (ii.  179),  rhetorically 
describing  the  evil   cose  of  England   during  Swegen's  occupation^ 
says,  "  Ilsesitabatur  totis  urbihun  quid  fici-ct ;  si  pararetur  rebelli«\ 
BSsertorcm  non  habcrent ;    si  eligeretur  subjectio,  placido  rectore 
carcrcnt.     Ita  privatSB  et  publicse  opes  ad  naves  cum   ubsidibus 
deportabautur,  quod  non  esset  ille  domiuus  U'gitiiuus,  sed  tyranuus 
atrocissimUB."     This  is  developed  by  Koger  of  Weudover  (i.  4^6) ; 
"  Swauus  .  .  .  tyrunnus   ncquissimus  .  .  .  cvidcutcr  npparet    ipsnm 
naturalem  nuu  case  diimiiium  [cync-hUford]  sed  tyranuum.      Hiesi- 
tabat  ptipuluu  quid  fuceret,  quia,  si  belhim  quaereret,  ductoreni  non 
haberet,    si    uuhjectioneni    eligeret,    tyranuum    rectorem    haberet." 
The  technical  and  the  rhetorical  sense  of  the  word  are  BtruggliUK 
through  uuL 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  former  set  of  passages  are  much 
more  distinct  than  the  latter,  which  are  intelligible  only  on  the] 
supposition  that  something  happened,  just  as  in  the  cases  of  Cnut 
ftud  WiUiaiu,  wiiich  at  least  passed  fur  a  regular  election.  Florence's 
scruple  about  calling  Swegeu  "  Rex  "  seems  of  itself  to  imply  tbat 
he  bad  sunic  sort  of  formal  right  to  tlic  title.  But  I  imagine  tbat 
he  was  never  crowned.  The  remarkable  words  uf  the  Chronicle*  j 
that  "  all  the  people  held  him  for  full  King  "  almost  seem  to  imply 
that  in  stmtness  lie  was  not  full  King.  Tikis  would  be  exactly  tlie 
p(»sitiou  of  a  King  elect<'d  but  not  crowned.  No  one  hints  at  a 
coronation,  except  perhaps  the  Encomiast,  who  tells  us  (i.  5),  *'  Ubi 
jam  siepedictus  Kux  totd  Anglorum  pntrii  est  iHtJiTonis<Uus,  et  obi 
jam  peue  ilU  nemo  restitit,  pauco  supervixit  tempore,  aed  tai&en 
illud  taiuillum  gluriose."  (lot  if  Swegcn  liad  been  solemnly  crowuecl 
and  anointcil,  his  ixuieg^Tittt  would  hardly  have  contented  himself 
irith  so  vague  a  word  as  "inthronizatus/*  Florence  again  (1013) 
mentions  only  Ealdormcti  mid  Tliegns  as  joining  in  the  submiasion 
to  Swegeu,  while  in  the  clectiou  of  Cuut  iu  1016  ho  distinctly 
speaks   of   Bishops  and   Abbots   uh   taking   a   share.     And    the 
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•beeDoe  seems  iniplici^i  in  a  8t«teineiit  of  William  of  Nraluieahury 
(u.  1 77)1  'H'bicb,  tliough  Uis  OArrative  is  evidently  iuaecurale  lu  many 
points,  is  wortli  notice.  This  lb  that  ^thelreil  (p.  359),  before  he 
cmesed  into  Normandy,  lield  a  meeting  of  Bishopa  and  Abbots,  as 
being  the  only  people  who  still  adhered  to  him.  "  Abbales  et 
Epitwopus,  qui  uec  in  tali  necessitate  domiuum  suum  deaerendnm 
putarent,  In  banc  convenit  sententiam." 

This  ut  once  brings  us  to  the  problem  of  Swegen's  religion. 
There  seems  no  reason  t-o  doubt  tbe  account  of  hta  early  baptism, 
his  apostasy,  his  rebellion  against  bis  iatber.  The  English  and 
German  writers  seem  to  know  ootbing  of  any  reconversion.  To 
Thietmar,  for  instance,  a  writer  absolutely  conteniporarj*,  who  wrote 
while  the  events  of  i  at  6  were  the  last  news  of  the  day  (see  vii.  27, 
38  ;  Fertz,  iii.  848).  Swegen  is  to  the  end  the  "  tmniitis  Danorum 
Hex"  (vii.  26)  and  "  Suennua  persecutor"  (28).  But  the  Danish 
chroniclers  assert  a  rejwnt^mcc  and  reconversion.  So  the  Chnmicle 
of  Eric  (Lungebek,  i.  158)  mentions  the  baptism  of  Uarold  Blaatjuid 
and  tbe  parricidal  war  of  Swegen,  without  however  mentioning 
Swegen's  early  baptism.  Thus  we  read  bow  Sw^;en  "  de  regno 
expulauB,  tandem  ad  Cbriati  fidcm  couvcrsns,  baptiuitus  est  et  mox, 
Deo  fnvente,  regnuni  suuin  rcccpit."  So  tbe  Chronicle  of  Uoskild 
(i.  376) ;  "  Christianid  valdc  inimicus,  quos  ctiam  finibuK  auia  expelli 
pmoeptt . . .  tandem  Dcum  cognovit  post  Hagella,  quern  c<epit  quaa- 
rere  eique  credere."  Wc  then  read  bow  he  founded  churchea  and 
brought  Bishop  Bernard  from  Norway  into  Scantn.  80  >Saxo  first 
(j86)  descTibes  bis  persecutions,  and  then  (188)  tells  of  bis  conver- 
sion, how  he  was  "  fortunie  stevitiS  ad  aniplectcndam  religiouis 
caritatem  a^hictuB."  He  too  places  Swegen's  baptism  at  this  st-age  ; 
"Qninctiam  cunctis  circa  sc  rite  peractis.  lavacri  usum  promptissimo 
religionis  tcnore  percepii"  He  tbeD»  as  well  as  tbe  Roskild  Chronicle, 
goes  on  to  tell  of  the  churches  and  Bisbopricks  which  he  founded, 
and  es|i€oia11y  how  he  brought  the  KngliBh  Bisho])  Bernard  from 
Norway  to  Luud.  But  Adam  (it.  53)  attributei)  all  this  to  Cuut« 
Saxo  becomes  (191)  almost  aHecting  on  Swegen's  piety  in  his  old 
age;  "Sveno  senilis  auiniEe  laburilms  fetj^ms,  divinis  rebus  Infatiga- 
bilem  ultimi  temporis  curam  tribuit, '  &c.  80  the  Encomiast  (i.  5) 
tells  us  of  the  good  and  Chnstian  advice,  as  well  as  the  instructions 
in  the  art  of  government,  which  he  gave  to  bia  son  Ciiut  l»cforc  his 
death;    "Prtescieus    igitur  dissolutionem    sui    corporis  imminerc, 
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filintn  Buum   Cnutonem  quern   secam  bftbmt  advocate  i 
univcrsse  curnis  ingredicndum  Indicat.      Ctu  dam  xntalto  de  regoi 
gohcrnaculo  multaquo   hortorctar   de  ChristianitAtis    stiulio^  Deo 
grfttioA,  illif  virorum  diguusiiuu  sceptniin  commiait  regale.** 

When  WG  balance  the  two  acta  of  authorities,  I  think  we  dsiD 
har*lly  l>e  inclined  to  reject  the  inipHed  vritness  of  the  Germao 
Rngliali  wTitcrs  m  favour  cither  of  a  careless  writer  like  Saxo  or 
an  abandoned  fiAttcrer  like  the  Encomiast.    We  have  the  like  oontra- 
dictionii  HR  to  Sweden's  death.    The  Encomiast  goes  on  to  t«U  us  bow 
ho  prayed  liis  sun  that  bis  bodj  might  be  taken  to  Denmark,  and^i 
makes  incidentally  an  adraimion  of  some  importance.  6wegeii  wonlA^H 
not  be  buried  in  England  ;  '*  norerat  enim  quia  pro  inTasione  r^nf^^ 
illis  odiosus  erat  populis."    Ho  then  dies;  *'  Ncc  multo  poat  postrcma 
Baturit'  pcrKoIvit  debita,  animam  remit iendo  coelestlbuB,  terrae  autem 
reddendo  membra."     Saxo  also  (191)  makes  him  die  verj  qnietJy, 
perhaps   in  the  odour  of  sauctity ;    "  Omui    buman&    concoMioM 
vacuus,  in  ipso  perfecti^imie  vitae  fulgore  deceasit-'*     The  Knglish 
story,  as  it  is  told  by  Florence,  I  have  given  in  the  text.     The 
Chronicle  records  only  that    "he   ended    his  days."     William  of 
MutmcBbury  (ii.  179)  Imd  hoard  more  stories  than  one  ;  ''penruor 
.  .  .  ambiguum  quS  morte,  vitam  efTudit."     He  then  goes  on  to  tell 
the  story  in  a  form  slightly  different  from  that  of  Florence :  Swegcn 
seems  to  Imve  reaelied  Hury  and  to  be  actually  harrjing  the  lands 
of  Sflint  Eadmund  ;  "  Dicitur  quod  terram  Saucti  Edmundi  depopu- 
lauti  mortjT  idem  per  -lisum  apparuerit,  leniterque  de  miaerift  eoi 
ventum    insulentiasque    respondentem    in   capite    perculerit, 
dolore  tactum  in  proximo,  ut  praxlictum  est,  obiiase."     Tlie  Knyi- 
Unga  Saga,  c.  6  (Johnstone,  89),  makes  Swegeu's  death  sudden, 
says  signiliamtly  that  he  died  in  his  bed ;  "urdo  |>au  tidindi  ]iar, 
Sveiiin  Konuiigr  HaniUdsson  vard  braddaudrumuutt  1  'reckio  sinnt.** 
The  tale  then  goes  ou  to  speak  of  the  legend  as  one  told  by  Euglisb- 
men  ;  "  Oc  er  l^at  sogu  Enskra  mauua,  at  Eadmundr  binn  belgi  haJS 
drepit  hann,  med  )>eimH    luetti    eem  hinn   belgi    Mereurius    drsp 
Juliaumn  nUiing."      There  is  no  mention  of  Saint  Morcurius  in 
Florence,  but  the  comparison  between  Julian  and  Swegcn,  acoord- 
ingto  the  English  notion  of  Swegen,  is  obvious  enough,  and  tlie 
name   "inding"    (=  the    English  "nilSing")  appliwl  to  Julian  u 
worth  notice.     In  after  times  Orderic  (518  A)  attributes  the  deiUk 
of  Sw<^n  to  Saint  Eodmund,  but  without  details ;   V  A  tancio 
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Edmundo  juaau  Dei  pcrcmptua  cst^**     In   Orderic's  eyea  Swegea 
is  still  *^  vesauus  idololutra." 

As  for  Swegen's  body,  T*hietmar  (vii.  a8)  saya,  in  a  marked  but 
not  ver>-  clear  way;  *Miujii8  prnles,  multuiii  in  otnuibus  [wtria- 
Banf«s,  dilccti  geuituris  corpus  delntuin  flcbiliter  suscipiunt  et 
tumulant,  ct  quidquid  dedecoris  patri  mimet  tugeri  ab  ^VugUs 
pro]H)Bitum  est,  paratis  navibus  ulcisci  Btudi-baut."  This  must  be 
taken  in  couucxion  willi  tbe  siguifioaut  remark  of  the  Encomiast 
quoted  ill  the  last  paragraph.  He  presently  goes  ou  <iL  3)  to  tell 
ua  how  an  Knglishlady  ("qoeMlam  matronarum  Auglicarum") — had 
Swegen  found  his  £adg}-th  SwunncKhals  iu  Kngluud  ?— dug  up 
the  bo<Jy  which  had  been  burial  in  England  ("aBsmnpto  corporc 
8ueiui  liegis  su^  in  patriS  sepuUi"),  embalnicd  it,  and  carried  it  to 
a  ship  to  Denmark.  She  then  sumnLoned  Cuut  and  Harold  to 
corne  and  bury  their  father  in  the  place  wJiich  he  had  hiinself 
apiK)inted.  They  come  aooordiiigiy  and  bury  him  honoui-ahly  ia 
the  tomb  which  he  had  himself  made  in  the  minster  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  of  bis  own  rearing  ("honorilicentiusqnc  illud  iu  monasterio 
iu  honore  Sanct«e  Triuiiatis  ab  eodem  Rcge  constructo,  in  scpulcro 
quod  sibi  |mmverat  recoudunt").  From  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Trygg- 
veason  (Juhnutone,  loi),  which  says  nothing  about  the  nmnner  of 
Sw^en's  death,  we  find  that  this  minster  is  Koskild.  "  Svcim 
konuhgr  andadist  i  England!  oc  fserdo  Danir  han  til  Danmerkur  oc 
grofo  {fan  i  Uroiskeldo  hia  fodr  ainun)/*  The  English  lady  is  here 
left  out 

NOTE  RR.    p.  367. 
The  Sebmok  of  Wulfstan  ob  Lupus. 


Thkre  is,  I  suppoBO,  no  question  that  the  person  affectedly  de- 
scribed as  "  Lupus"  is  really  Archbishop  Wulfstan.  And  I  have 
little  doubt  in  fixing  the  discourse  to  the  year  1014.  This  is  the 
date  given  in  the  heading  of  one  of  the  manuscripts,  while  another 
has  too8.  In  au  insertion  iu  the  text  itself  the  discourse  is  Bai<l  to 
have  been  delivered  four  years  before  the  death  of  j^^tholred.  ''  Dis 
WBM  on  ^Jwlredea  cyningcs  dagnm  gediht,  feower  geara  fiece  »r  he 
for^ferde."  This  would  at  first  sight  look  as  if  the  right  year  were 
1012.    But  the  discrturse  itself  contains  a  passago  which  shows  that 
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it  muBt  be  later  than  j^tlielretPa  flight  in  1013.  The  spejiker  mj* 
(p.  1 03)  that  the  two  most  HhAtneful  deeds  that  can  be  done  ore  to 
compass  one's  lord's  de^itli  and  to  drive  him  out  of  the  laud.  EbcH 
of  these  crimes,  he  says,  has  been  done  in  England  (*'  sgVer  is 
geworden  on  Vysum  eanle")  ;  Eadward  hua  been  mnrdered  ;  we 
expect  the  speaker  to  add  that  ^thelred  has  been  driven  oat ', 
but  either  some  words  have  been  lost  in  the  t«xt  or  else  WulfsUui 
left  it  to  his  hearers  to  fill  up  the  gap  for  themselves.  But  in  any 
case  the  passage  would  have  no  fon*e  or  meaniug  at  any  time  before 
jEthelred's  flight.  And  t  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  possible,  by 
a  little  chronological  subtlety,  to  reconcile  the  date  of  1014  with 
the  other  date  of  four  years  before  the  death  of  iflthelrcd.  The 
year  in  different  reckonings  bcjpns  at  different  times.  In  a 
chronology  which  made  the  year  begin  at  Lady-Day,  .^thelred's 
death  on  April  33,  1016  would  come  in  a  year  1016-1017,  while,  if 
the  sermon  was  prearhni  before  March  25,  in  a  year  1013-1014, 
this  might  possibly  l>e  called  the  fourth  year  before  the  other.  It 
may  no  doubt  have  been  delivered  just  at  the  end  of  what  we  should 
call  the  year  1013,  but  the  matter  of  the  discourse  agrees  so  well 
with  the  matter  of  the  decrees  of  the  (3em6t  of  1014  that  one  is 
strongly  tempted  to  connect  the  two.  It  cannot  in  any  case  belong 
to  1012.     See  p.  359. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  strictly  historical  information  the 
speech  contains.  Indeed  the  one  historical  fact  which  it  meotiona 
is  wrong,  as  Wulfeton  e&ys  that  the  body  of  Emlward  the  Martyr 
was  burned  ("  Eadweard  man  fomedc  and  sy^^n  ucwcalde  and 
asfter  jwm  forbffimde").  liut  it  is  none  tbe  less  ^-aluahle  as  a 
picture  of  the  wretcbedneaa  of  tho  times,  one  which  goea  very 
much  into  detail  in  its  funeral  descriptions,  though  without 
mentioning  the  names  of  persons  or  places.  1  have  summed  up 
most  of  the  chief  points  in  tbe  text.  Among  the  passages  which 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  are  those  which  relate  to  the  slave-trade. 
The  orator  first  says  (j).  100)  ; 

"  Enrme  meu  synduu  sare  bcswicene  and  hreowlice  besjTwde  and 
ut  of  fiysum  earde  wide  geaealde  Bvry\x}  unforworhte  frcmdum  to 
gewcalde,  utid  cradolcild  gtrSeowodc  |>urh  wielhnxjwe  nnlugu  for 
lytelre  SyfWe  wide  gynd  ¥^as  jjcode.  And  freo  riht  fomumcne  oud 
^nelriht  geoyrwde  and  ffiluK-srilit  gewanoda" 

The  other  passage  (loa)  says  ; 
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"  E&c  we  witau  full  georce  hwffir  ^eo  ymi^  geweU^  fxH  fssder 
gesealdo  his  bearu  wi%  weor^e,  und  bcaru  bis  modor,  and  bro%or 
sealde  o^enie  frcmdum  to  gewealde  iit  of  ^iese  ^Seode." 

Slavery  nbu  brought  its  own  puaUbiuent  in  other  ways.  The 
eUvea  often  joined  the  heathen  invaders  ("^h  ftrwla  hwylc  hlafordc 
eethlsepe  and  of  Oristendoiue  to  wiciuge  weoriSe") ;  sumetimeB  a 
Thegu's  slave  led  his  own  master  into  slavery  (**  and  oft  Jirael  ^aeno 
^gen  ^  ar  woes  his  hlaford,  cujl  awy^e  fceate  und  wyrir^  him  to 
jjnele,  ¥urh  GuUea  yrre").  The  lustful  exceases  of  Eiigtirihmen, 
several  of  whom  would  hire  a  harlot  in  common  (p.  102),  were  avengcKl 
by  the  outrage»  of  the  invaders  on  the  wivea  and  dauglitera  of 
English  Tbegus  ("and  oft  tyne  o^5^  twelfe,  selc  after  oKnim,  soenduV 
and  tawia%  to  bismore  niicelum  %K9  ^Segenca  cwenan,  and  hwiliun 
faia  dobtor  of&Se  nyd  ma^n ;  ^r  he  onlocaS  )>«  Isete  bine  aylfne 
rancuc  and  rincne  and  genoh  godne  ser  )iffit  gewurVe."  p.  103. 
Cf.  Herod.  >-iii.  33).  Two  or  thret*  piratca  drove  the  whole 
inhabitants  from  sea  to  aea  (^'  oft  twcgcn  sfemen  o%%e  Vry  hwilum 
drifa^  ^  dmfe  Cristenra  manna  hum  see  to  see  ut  %urh  %a»s 
fteode  gewelede  togaederc."  p.  103). 

Lastly,  there  is  an  apparent  allusion  to  the  capture  of  Canter- 
bury and  captivity  of  j^lfheab  and  others,  which  certainly  falls  in 
better  with  my  notion  of  that  event  than  with  the  notion 
of  a  general  massacre.  "  We  hym  gyldaV  singallicc,  and  hy  us 
hyna%  dseghwamlicc :  by  hergia%  and  by  biiTUu^,  rypa¥  and 
rapitPf,  and  to  itcipe  Imtti^"  p.  103).  Tliia  almost  sounds  like  the 
poem  in  the  Clirouich-s  about  j^lfheah.  One  might  almost  linvc 
thought  that  the  «pe<-'ch  wah  made  tluring  the  time  of  yfllfhcah'a 
impriBonment,  but  the  manifest  allusion  to  tite  flight  of  /Kthelred 
forbids  this. 

NOTE  S8.    p.  369. 
TsB  CnTij>RKK  OF  vEthblxed. 

The  list  of  the  cbildren  of  ^Ethelred,  among  the  genealogies 
given  by  Florence  (i.  275,  Thorpe),  is  manifestly  imperfect  He  is 
there  said  to  have  had  by  his  first  wife  yElfgifu,  the  daughter  of 
Ealdorman  /Ethclberht,  three  sons,  Eadmund,  Eadwig,  and  ^i^thel- 
stan,  and  one  daughter,  Eadgytli.     Ue  then  mentions  the  two  sons 
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of  Kmina,  A'lUrtd  and  Eudward,  but  does  not  mention  Eraraa's 
dau((liter  Godgifii.  Tliis  list  u  copied  by  R.  Higden  (>7o)  and 
Knighton  (3314),  only  chanpng  ^fgifu  dan^t«r  of  ^tbelberbC 
into  iSlliL'Igifu  dHUglitvr  of  Ecgbcrht.  The  three  soiu  cl  tbe  fint 
VUuriagc  herfl  meutioned  ore  those  who  sarriTed  to  fibky  m  part 
In  the  liisiory,  but  it  Rppeara  from  several  cbortera  that  iGlfgiiii,  if 
that  Mfut  lior  nonK*,  was  the  mother  of  toveral  other  aoiiflb  I  qooCe 
the  doubtful  charters  along  with  the  genuine  <Hiea^  aa  this  is  the 
sort  of  point  in  wliieli  one  who  either  forged  a  charter  or  wrote  down 
a  lost  charter  from  memor)-  would  In;  sure  to  reproduce  wluat  be  liad 
i«eti  ill  genuine  documents.  Thus  in  a  doubtful  charter  uf  990 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  250)  we  have  the  8i*(natnvc8  of  ^Ethelstan,  Ec^berht 
or  Ecghriht,  Kadniund,  K&drc-d,  Kadwig,  Eadgar,  and  Eadward. 
All  sign  u-ith  the  title  of  Clito,  which  is  of  course  equivalent  to 
yRtheling.  In  iii.  370,  we  have  ij^thelstan,  Ei^biibt,  Eladmund, 
and  Earli-cd,  all  with  the  title  of  "Regis  filius."  At  iii.  joJt.  a 
•oeniiu^'ly  ^miuluo  charter  of  998,  we  have  the  Clitoncs  ^thelatan, 
Ecghriht,  Kiitlmuml.  Kadrcd,  Kadwig.  In  )ii.  314  (999)  we  hare 
^theltitau  and  Endred.  In  iii.  321  (looi)  ^Ethelstan,  Et^brlhty 
Eadniutid,  Endivd,  Kadwig,  and  Eudgar ;  and  the  same  list  in 
iii.  335  (loo^).  At  iii.  330,  in  a  duubtful  charter  of  1004,  ^thel- 
atan,  aa  the  eldest  son,  signs  on  behalf  of  his  brothers.  In  a  genuine 
charter  of  the  sunie  year  (iii.  334)  we  have  the  same  list  which 
I  have  already  (|Uoted  witli  the  omission  of  the  name  Eadrotl.  In 
vi.  143  (1002]  we  Imve  the  siune  littt  with  the  name  of  Eadred. 
In  anothef  of  the  same  year,  vi.  146,  tlio  list  stands,  .£thelat«n, 
E(^briht,  Ea^lniund,  Kndward,  Eadwig,  Eadgar.  In  ri.  153  (1005} 
the  list  is  ^ihelatan,  Ecghriht,  Eudmund,  B^adric,  Endwig,  Ea^lj^r, 
Eadwurd.  In  1007  (vi.  156)  it  stands,  .£thcli>tan,  Kudmuud, 
Eadred,  Eadwig,  Eadgar,  Eadward.  In  another  of  the  same  year 
(vi.  ic>9)  -'Etlielstan  signs  on  behalf  of  all  his  hroduTS  (*•  Eg») 
^S%elstanus  filius  Regis  cum  fratribus  meis  clitonihus  ndplaadeua 
oonBenai").  In  a  doubtful  charter  of  1013  (vi.  166)  the  aignaturea 
are  JEthelstan,  Eadmund,  Eadward.  vElfrcil,  and  Kadwig,  and  in 
a  genuine  one  nf  1014  (vi.  i6tj)  we  have  Etidmund,  Endwig, 
Eadward,  and  Alfred.  I^utly,  In  1015  (vi.  171)  we  have  Ead- 
mund and  Eadward  only. 

From  all  this  it  seems  certain  that  ^Etholstan  was  the  eldest  sod 
and  Eadmuud  the  third,  the  intermediate  brother  Ecghriht  dying,  it 
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would  Beeni,  abuat  1005.  It  now  becomes  au  imjwrtAnt  pointwhcther 
^tLelstau  was  alive  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  This  I  shuU 
discuss  in  another  Note.  Hia  will  (iii.  361),  a  very  important  docu- 
ment, of  which  I  shall  hsve  to  speak  &g^»  is  wituesscd  by  Eadinuud* 
and  contaius  bequests  both  to  him  and  to  Eadwig.  We  may  per- 
haps also  infer  that  Kadred  was  dead  as  well  as  Eoghriht,  and 
Eadric  also,  if  the  single  signature  of  that  name  be  not  a  uiitstake. 
But  from  the  mention  of  "brothers'*  ("fratres")  of  Eadmund  as 
surriving  him  (sec  p.  402)  one  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  one 
at  least  of  ^admuud's  younger  brothei-s,  besides  Eadwig,  was  olive 
at  the  beginning  of  1017.  For  Cnut  liad  much  more  reason  to 
dread  opposition  from  Eadmuud's  brothers  of  the  whole  Mood  than 
from  tlu'  sons  of  Emma.  And  if  .lEtheUtau,  Ecgbribt,  and  i)crhui)s 
Eftdred,  were  dead,  Eadgar  might  be  alive.  There  would  also  seem 
to  have  been  un  Euduard  a  son  of  the  first  nmrriagc,  as  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  duubtful  charters  of  996,  see  last  puge,  and  984,  see 
next  page)  Eadwurd  the  sou  of  Emma  could  not  have  signed  in 
I003,  though  be  might  iu  1005,  if  the  pen  was  held  in  the  cliild's 
hand.  If  so,  this  elder  Eadward  douhtless  died  before  the  birth  of 
his  namesake. 

Of  the  daughters  of  the  first  marriage  Florence  mentions  only 
Eadg)-th  the  ^vife  of  Eadric,  But  we  seem  to  have  e«dence  enough 
for  AVulfhild  the  wife  of  Ulfcytel  (see  p.  640)  and  for  ^Ifgifu  the 
wife  of  Uhtred  {see  p.  327).  We  oltio  need  u  fourth  daughter  to 
account  for  the  King's  son-in-law  j^thelstan,  who  died  in  the  battle 
of  Riugmere  (see  p.  3-n)- 

The  mother  of  these  children,  as  I  have  said,  is  called  by  Florence 
^ifgifii,  the  daughter  of  Ealdorinan  .£thelberht.  I  eatinot  however 
identify  any  Ealdomian  of  that  name.  .<f!tlieIredofRievanx(X  Scriptt. 
362,  373)  calls  her  the  daughter  of  Earl  Thorcd  (8e«  p.  646). 
William  of  Malmcshury  (il.  179)  professes  ignorance  of  her  name, 
aud  speaks  of  her  birth  as  ignoble ;  "  Erat  istc  Edmundus  non  ex 
Emmd  natUH,  sed  ex  qufidam  alid  quam  fama  obscm^  rccondit." 
He  then  goea  on  to  magnify  Endnmnd.  saying  that  lit?  was  one 
"qui  patris  ignaviam,  matris  ignobilitatem,  virtute  sua  probe  pre- 
meret  si  Parcce  parcerc  n6ssent."  Roger  of  Weudover  speaks  nearly 
to  the  same  cflcct  in  i.  451.  I  do  not  understand  Lap^wuherg's 
note  (431,  ii.  163  Thorpe),  where  he  quotes  the  Schuliast  on  Adam 
of  Bremen  as  calling  her  **AfBcud,"  which  he  takes  to  be  ^Iflted. 
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Mr.  Thorpe  (Dipl.  Angl.  $49)  farther  identifies  her  with  the  ^thel- 
Ibnd  whose  will  he  has  there  priuted.  But,  ut  least  in  PertK'  edition 
(ii.  51,  Sohol.  39),  the  tiame  le  "Afelrud,"  and  ehc  is  de«cribed  as 
tlie  fltepmother  of  Kadward  the  eon  of  Kad^r,  that  is,  of  course, 
^Ifthrytb.  I  would  rather  identify  her  with  the  ^Ifgifii  whose 
will  appeiirs  in  Cud.  Dipl.  iii.  359.  Tliia  cannot  helong  to 
yElfgifu-Emmn,  as  it  speaks  of  her  sister ^Ifwaru  arnl  her  brother's 
wife  ./ilthclflaed.  (These  three  names  again  come  together  in  the 
will  of  Wyiiflajd,  Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  293.)  It  reads  to  me  like  the 
will  of  a  King's  wife,  yet  it  contains  Wquests  not  only  to  the 
yKtheling  but  to  the  Lady.  Mr.  Kemble  gives  it  the  date  of  1012, 
and  a  beipieut  tu  Bi»hop  ii^thclwuld  (1006-1014)  showa  that  it 
cannot  be  fur  from  that  date.  Several  (|uestions  arise  out  of  thi^. 
Was  ^thelred's  first  wife  divorced  to  make  room  for  the  Norman 
Lady )  Or  was  she  outy  a  mistress  or  Danish  wife  Y  I  do  not 
think  she  is  ever  called  "  Regiiia,"  and  /Etheired  of  Rievaux  seems 
pointedly  to  contrast  her  with  "Regina  Emma."  Anil  again,  were 
alt  these  sons  and  daughters  children  of  one  mother!  There 
ia  a  very  strange  charter  (Cod.  Dipt.  iii.  304)  which  must  be 
epuriouR  or  at  least  wrongly  dated,  as  /Kthelrcd,  bom  iu  969, 
cannot  Lave  bad  six  sons  in  984,  but  the  signatures  to  which  are 
worth  notice  from  their  very  strangcnefls.  They  ran  thus,  "  £%ej- 
Stan,"  "  Eadgar  clito,"  **  Kadniund  frater  praedicti  clitonis,"  *'  EmA- 
weard  clito/'  "Eadward  filius  Regis,"  '*  Eadwlg  frater  cUtonum.** 
This  doos  not  read  like  a  list  uf  sons  of  one  mother.  Lapjieubei^ 
(a.  8.)  makefl  .£thc]red  man*y  in  his  Bcventecnth  year,  but  I  have 
not  found  his  authority.  At  any  rate  bis  tliird  sun  Eadmund 
cannot  have  been  bom,  as  Roger  of  VVendover  (1,  422)  tells  us, 
in  981.  when  .^thclrcd  was  twelve  years  old. 

It  fthouhl  again  be  noticed  that  in  the  will  of  ./Ethclstan  (Cod. 
Dipl.  iii.  363)  there  is  no  mention  of  his  mother,  living  or  dead, 
and  that  ho  speaks  of  his  grandmother  .^Ifthryth  as  having  rc&reil 
him  (".fiinSrj'^e  minre  ealdorm6dor  ^  me  afedde"),  -£lfthryth 
was  living  in  999,  as  appears  by  her  signature  in  Cod.  DipL  iii,  314; 
perhaps  later,  as  she  (Cod.  DipL  iii.  3r)3)  nddresafs  a  writ  to  Arch- 
bishop JGlfric  who  lived  to  1006.  The  young  ^tbeliugs  and  their 
grandmother  are  again  ftjjoken  of  iu  the  will  of  Wyuflied  (Cod.  Dipl. 
iii.  292),  which,  as  mentioning  Archbishop  Sigcnc,  comes  between 
990  and  994.     But  here  again  is  no  mention  of  thoir  mother, 
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unless  she  krks  among  the  cloud  of  witncases,  "  jfllfwaru,  ^Ifgifu, 
and  ^thelflaed,"  names  which  we  have  just  before  seen  in  comjwn/. 

I  am  afrftid  therefore  tluit  I  must  leave  the  first  marriage  of 
^tbelred  ehroudcd  in  Bomc  obscurity.  The  Scandinavian  writers 
cat  the  knot  hy  attributing  all  iBthclred's  children  to  Emma. 
Thus  in  the  Knytlinga  Saga  (Johnstone,  130)  Cnut  is  called  Ead- 
mund's  atep-fatlier,  and  again  {139)  Emma  is  distinctly'  called  the 
mother  of  Eadmund  and  his  brothers.  So  Snorro  (ib.  97),  speaking 
of  the  Nomuin  Dukea.  says  expressly  that  Emma,  daughter  of 
Hichard  and  sister  of  Dukes  William  and  Rol>ert,  whomever  he 
may  mean,  married  ^thelred,  and  was  mother  of  Eadmund,  Eadward 
the  Good,  Eadwig,  and  Eadgar  ("Eadmundr  oc  Eadvanlr  hiim 
gudi,  Eatvigr  oc  Eatgeir").  It  is  odd  that  the  last  two  names 
should  have  been  rememl)ered. 

So  Tbictmar  (Pertz,  vii.  28)  mistakes  .£thelatan  and  Eadmond  for 
children  of  Emma. 

NOTE  TT.    p.  379. 
Tm:  Electioks  or  Ckut  a>(d  Eadicumd. 

CiTDT  may  be  said  to  liave  l>eeD  three  times  elected  to  the  Crown. 
The  first  time  is  in  1014,  on  the  death  of  his  father  Swegen  (sec 
P-  365)'  when  the  election  was  made  wholly  by  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  when  the  Witan  of  England  passed  their  vote  for  the  restora- 
tion of  JEthelred.  But  on  the  death  of  .£tbelrcd  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  re-gnlarly  elected  by  a  large  portion  at  least  of  the 
English  Witan.  The  fact  ia  not  stated  in  the  Chronicles,  but  it  is 
distinctly  atfimied  by  Florence,  and  the  words  of  the  Chrouicica 
(1016),  if  carefully  studied,  will  pcrhajw  be  found  to  give  the  state- 
ment of  Florence  a  n^ative  confirmation.  It  is  only  the  latest  and 
least  authoritative  version  of  the  Chronicles,  the  Canterbury  m&nu- 
•cript,  which  states  the  election  of  Eadmund  to  have  been  an  act 
of  the  Witan  of  all  England ;  "  And  sefter  his  [ J5«elrodea]  ende 
calle  Angelc3Tiuc8  Witan  gecuron  Eadmund  to  cingc."*  The  tlirec 
other  Clironiclera  aeom  carefully  to  mark  the  act  as  more  partial 
and  local.  They  say  only,  "And  ^  teftcr  his  ende  ealte  ^  witan 
J»a  on  Luudcno  wseron  and  seo  linrhwaru  gecuron  Eo^^lmund  to 
eyningc."  When  we  rememl>er  tliat  London  was  the  only  place 
which  still  held  out.  and  that  Wesscx  itself  was  in  the  |M)wcr  of 
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Cnut,  we  shall  probably   have  little  diffiotitty  in    ncoeptinj 
account  in  Florence.     His  words  are  as  follows  ; 

"Cujus  [i1Cgelre<li]  post  mortem,  Episcopi,  Abliates,  Du<'««,  et 
quique  nobiliorcs  Anglise,  in  nnum  congrcgaii,  pari  coDsetiAU,  ia 
domiuum  et  Kcgem  sibi  Cauutum  clegcrc,  et  ad  eum  lu  Sutfaom- 
toniA  venientcB,  omuemque  progenieui  Regis  yKgelretU  coram  illo 
abnegaiidu  rqxidiantcfl,  pacem  cum  eo  coniposuere,  et  fidelitateiD 
illi  juravere ;  quibus  et  ille  jiiravit  quod,  et  secunUuru  D^um  ct 
secundum  seculnm,  BdcHii  esse  voUet  eis  dominus.  At  civea  Lan- 
doniensea,  et  pars  nobiliuni,  qui  eo  tempore  consistebajit  Limdomiev 
clitoncm  Eadmundum  unaniini  consensu  in  Kegem  IcvaTere." 

I  accept  tlien  the  double  election,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  election  of  Eladmund  was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  The  Witiui  of 
his  party  were  on  the  upot,  while  thoee  who  choae  Cnut  liad  to 
come  together  from  vnrious  places  to  Southampton.  The  electioQ 
of  Eadmond  also  seems  to  hare  been  followed  by  a  coronation,  while 
the  election  of  Cnut  ane^wered  rather  to  the  Huhmlssion  made  to 
William  at  BiTkhainpstead,  l^ctween  which  and  his  comuation  at 
Westminster  some  little  time  elapsed.  Florence  seems  pointedly  to 
exclude  u  coronation  of  Cnut,  while,  though  he  does  not  diaUiictljr 
affinu,  he  seems  rather  to  imply  the  ceremony  in  the  caM  of 
Eadmund.  For  he  immediately  adds,  '*  qui  solii  regalis  sublimatus 
culmine,  intrepidus  West-Saxoniam  adiit  sine  cuiicLatioue."  And 
Kadmund's  coronation  in  Saint  Panl's  by  Lyfing  appears  in  three 
later,  but  two  of  them  very  res|>cetablo,  authorities.  Ralph  of  Di*^ 
in  his  series  of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (Aug.  Sac.  it.  683),  sayi 
of  LyGng,  "  Hie  conaccravit  Edmundum  Fcrrcum-Latus  et  post- 
modum  Cnutonem  Regem  Daciie."  So  Bromton  (904),  "Londo- 
nienses  cum  nonimll;!  parte  proeerum  F^lmuudum  filium  Regis 
Ethelredi  in  Regem  levaveruut,  qui  a  Liviugo  Dorobemensi  Archi- 
episcopi  apud  Londunias  eonsecratus  est."  And  in  the  list  of 
coronations  in  the  Rishanger  volume  (436)  we  read, 

"Anno  gratiffi  ntiltesimo  sexto -ducimor  Londoniis,  coronatio 
Edmundi  Fcrrci  Latcris,  filii  Regis  Ethelredi.  qui  in  eodem  anno 
proditionaliter  interfectns,  Olastoniie  eet  sepultxis. 

"Anno  gratise  niillesimo  aeptimoHleeimo,  Londoniis,  coronatio 
Coutonis  Regis,  6Iii  David,  Hie  viccsimo  regni  anno  mortuuf, 
apud  Wyntoniam  est  humatus." 

I  have  no  notion  whatever  why  Swegen  or  Otto  should  be  called 
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David,  but  these  entries  in  Rishauger,  though  not  contemporary, 
are  not  the  obHenUcta  of  a  man  who  ir  carelessly  compiling  a  story, 
but  the  aasertions  of  a  man  who  is  giving  the  results  of  his  speeial 
inquiries  into  a  special  subjects  As  Iherefure  there  ifi  no  contem- 
porary authority  to  set  against  them,  and  as  they  6t  iu  with  the 
slight  indication  in  Florence,  I  accept  thorn.  Lyfing  then  was  one 
of  the  Witan  who  were  in  London  with  Eadmund,  and  be  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  Eadmund's  royal  consecration  at  once  on 
his  election.  But  Cunt  remained  uncrowned  till  after  his  second  or 
third  election  after  the  death  of  Eadmund.  This  was  doubtlens 
one  reauoD  among  othem  why,  in  tlie  agreement  between  Cnnt  and 
Eadmund,  the  Imperial  dignity  remained  with  the  West-Saxon. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  both  candidates  were  not  improbably 
elected  over  the  heads  of  elder  brothers  of  their  own.  Cnut  clearly 
was  at  his  firet  election  by  the  Danish  fleet.  In  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor to  Swegen  in  his  conquered  Kingdom  of  England,  Harold, 
who  succeeded  him  in  Denmark  (see  p.  364),  was  passed  by  in 
favour  of  his  more  promising  brother.  At  the  Southampton  elec- 
tion Cnut  was  chosen  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  William  was 
afterwards  chosen,  because  he  was  the  conqueror,  and  a  conqueror 
far  more  fully  in  poesession  of  the  conquered  land  than  William 
was  in  December  1066.  If  Harold  had  any  share  in  the  war,  he 
was  altogether  overshadowed  by  bis  brother.  But  was  Eadmund 
the  eldest  sunnvlng  son  of  yEthelred  ?  We  have  seen  in  the  Ust 
note  that  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  yEthelstan  and  Ecgbriht.  Of 
these  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ecgbriht  was  dead,  but  the  case 
is  not  so  clear  about  .^thclntaa.  One  story,  which  I  shall  have  to 
examine  in  the  next  note,  seems  to  hint  that  he  took  a  part  in  the 
war  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund  and  died  during  its  course.  His  will, 
of  which  I  have  already  opokcu  and  ahull  have  to  speak  again,  was 
made  during  his  father's  Ufe-time,  but  it  dues  not  follow  that  ho 
died  before  his  father.  Tlie  point  is  an  obscure  one,  hut  it  is  worth 
inquiring  into,  for  to  choose  a  younger  brother  over  the  head  of  an 
elder,  though  a  perfectly  legal  measure,  was  a  strong  and  unusual 
one.  If  it  ^be  the  fa<;t,  it  does  equal  honour  to  botli  brothers. 
The  merits  of  Eadmund  must  have  been  great,  if  he  was  tlius  pre- 
ferred to  an  elder  brother,  while  no  praise  can  l)e  too  great  for  the 
conduct  of  ^tlielstan  in  quietly  accepting  and  loyalty  serving  a 
younger  brother  tlius  chosen  over  his  own  head. 
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Aaother  question  arisM  aa  to  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  Cnut 
at  the  time  of  the  Suutham|ttoD  electiuD.  It  is  not  very  clcftr 
when  Cnut  was  hBj>tL£e(l ;  our  notices  on  this  point  are  somewlukt 
GurionS}  and  are  to  be  sought  for  in  ratbor  out  of  the  way  |tlucc& 
In  the  Aquitauian  history  of  Ademar,  lii.  55  (Pertx,  it.  140),  wc 
rend,  "  Rex  Conotus  dv  DanamarcliA  puganus,  niortuo  Adairadu 
Rcge  Anglorum,  regnum  ejus  dolo  cojiit  et  Itegiuoui  Anglorum  in 
coiijugiuni  accepit*  qiuu  erat  soror  Comitis  Kotumeusis  Richardi, 
ct  fuctus  Christianua  utrruj^ue  regua  teuuit,  et  quoscuuique  i>utuit 
ex  pagauia  de  Duuainarclifi  od  fidcm  Chrtstt  pertraxit."  Another 
maiiuHcriptadds,  "Pater ejus  paganus  nomine ^«7U«r  solum  regain 
de  Dauamarcd  teuuit."  Asqnec  as  the  name  of  CnuL's  father  seems 
at  first  sight  as  incomprehensibU;  as  the  name  David^  but  Pertx  is 
doulitless  right  in  hinting  tlmt  it  is  a  corruption  of  his  nickname 
Tveskiieg,  "  Fork-beartl,"  or,  in  plain  Engliah,  "  Tiw-9hagJ"  The 
religion  of  Swegen,  as  we  have  s«en,  is  a  problem,  but  the  chances 
ore  ccrtjiiiily  against  liia  son  licing  baptized  in  his  infancy.  One 
Danisli  chroniuler,  as  wc  have  already  seen  (see  p.  373),  makes 
Cnut  be  baptiiccd  by  L'nwan,  Archbishop  of  Bremen,  In  the  middle 
of  his  war  with  -.'Ktliehxd ;  and  this  may  seem  to  draw  some  con- 
firmation fToni  the  statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Adam  of  Hremen, 
38  (ii.  50) ;  "  Knut,  HIius  Suein  regis,  abjecto  nomine  gcntilitatil^ 
in  boptismo  Laudicrtus  numen  acccpiL  Undc  scriptum  est  in  Ubro 
fratemitatis  nostrs  Lambrecht  Kes  Danorum,  et  Imma  Rc^na,  et 
Knut  filius  eonmi,  devote  sc  commonduveruiit  orationibus  fratrum 
Bremenuium."  If  Cnut  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Lauil>ert,  he 
was  none  the  less  always  called  by  his  heathen  name,  just  as  his 
father  was  never  known  as  Otto,  nor  Rolf  as  Rolfcii.  We  aUo  read 
in  Osbem's  tract  on  the  Translation  of  Saint  jElfheah  (Aug.  Sacr. 
ii.  144)  that  Archbishop  JBtheluoth  was  "Regi  [Cnutoni]  proptorea 
quod  ilium  sancto  clinsmatc  livissct  voldc  acceptus."  This  cannot 
refer  to  his  coronation,  which  was  not  performed  by  ^theluotb, 
and  it  can  hardly  refer  to  his  baptism.  I  suspect  therefore  that 
it  refers  to  confimmtion,  and  that  Ctiut  was  confirmed  at  the  time 
of  the  Southampton  election.  His  case  would  thus  be  tctj  like 
that  of  the  elder  Olaf  (see  above,  p.  a88),  who  was  confirmed  after 
a  much  e&rlier  baptism  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  ^tliclred. 
The  Christianity  of  Unut  at  the  time  of  that  election  is  plainly  im- 
plied in  the  words  of  the  oath  put  into  his  mouth  by  Florence. 
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Tlic  final  accession  of  Onut  after  the  death  of  Eadmnnd  forms  the 
first  entry  in  each  of  the  four  Clironiclcs  under  the  year  1017  ; 
"  Her  on  |>istium  gcare  fcng  Cnut  kyning  to  eallon  Angelcyimea 
[En^lalondcs,  Al».]  ryce."  The  Winchester  Chronicle  alone,  in  one 
of  ita  short  and  occasioaal  entries,  Bays,  "  Her  Cnut  weaHS  gecoren 
to  kin^c."  The  expreHsioa  in  the  other  four  is  probably  chosea 
advisedly,  for  as  Cnut  succeeded  by  virtue  of  the  tenns  of  the 
Ohiey  compact,  there  was  do  need  of  any  formal  election.  Florence, 
whose  fuller  account  I  have  followed  in  the  text,  uses  the  words 
expressive  of  election  only  in  a  sort  of  incidental  way ;  "  Ipse  jura- 
venint  illi  quod  eum  regem  sibi  eligere  vellent,  eirjue  humiliter  ube- 
dire."  VThat  he  chic6y  insists  on  is  the  examination  of  the  witne»sea 
— false  witnesses,  as  he  says  they  were — to  show  that  Cnut  really 
was  entitled  to  succeed  under  the  compact.  Florence  divides 
the  details  of  Cnut's  accession  between  the  two  years  1016  and 
1017  ;  he  might  thus  he  thought  to  speak  of  two  distinct  assembliea, 
but  as  there  is  no  trace  of  more  than  one  in  the  Chronicles,  I  am 
disposed  to  tliiiili  that  the  two  accounts  are  merely  two  narratives 
of  the  pruceediTigH  of  the  Haine  Gen)6t.  perhaps  rather  unskilfully 
borrowed  from  two  sources.  Fh>rpnee  begins  the  year  on  the  first 
of  January,  and  the  ordinary  tieasion  ofa  Mid-wintvr  Gemot,  taking 
in  the  twelve  daj'S  of  Christmas,  would  really  extend  into  both 
yeara  The  coronation  of  Cnut,  like  the  coronation  of  Harold, 
most  likely  took  place  on  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  We  have 
seen  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  Saint  Paul's  by  Archbishop  Lyfing.  The  corunationi 
it  must  be  remembered,  would  involve  tlie  ecclesiastical  election 
by  clergy  and  jieople.     3ee  vol.  iii.  Appendix  E. 


NOTE  W.  p.  381. 

The  War  op  Chut  akd  Eadxuvd. 

TitB  English  narratives  of  this  great  year  of  battles  agree  well 
together  on  the  whole,  and  I  see  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  story 
as  it  is  given  in  them.  The  part  played  by  Kadrie  is  indeed  hard 
to  understand,  but  so  is  his  career  throughout,  and  I  can  eee  no 
ground  for  casting  aside  the  unanimous  witness  of  our  authorities 
And  placing  any  arbitrary  conjecture  in  its  stead.     Wc  have  first 
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the  narrative  in  tlie  ChronicleB.  Tlie  three  elder  versioik*  agriir 
together,  vnih  onl}'  the  smalleat  poeeible  verbal  ctifiereiioes  ;  tbe  \mUt 
Canterhury  Chronicle  gives  the  story  in  an  abridged  shape ;  Flo- 
rence, William  of  Malmcebury,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  tell 
CMcntially  the  same  stor^*.  Their  versions  are  evidently  groumlfd 
on  the  hitftuty  in  the  Chronicles^  seemingly  with  some  help  from 
contemporary  songs.  Thia  is  especially  plain  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don.  Hia  narrative  of  this  campaign,  like  hia  narnitive  of  the 
cani[wiign  of  Stamfordbridge  (see  vol.  iii.  p.  721),  ia  a  mere  meagre 
abridgement  till  he  reaches  the  battle  of  Assandun,  when  be  ligfatd 
up  and  gives  a  spirited  account,  which  evidently  oonie«  from 
a  balUd.  In  all  these  account^  whether  coming  from  Chroniclera 
or  from  minstrels,  the  treason  of  Eodric  &tamls  out  distinctly.  And 
it  stands  out  no  less  distinctly  in  the  account  given  from  the  Danish 
side  by  the  author  of  tbe  Encomium  Enimse,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  presently. 

1  will  now  mention  a  few  points  in  detail,  in  which  the  English 
writers  lUfTor  from  one  another^  or  which  call  for  attention  on  any 
other  ground. 

It  is,  I  think,  plain  that  Eadmund,  on  leaving  London,  was  wl 
once  accepted  by  the  West-Saxous,  or  such  part  of  tbem  a^  be  bad 
been  able  to  reach  before  he  was  overtaken  by  Cnut  at  Penaelvood. 
These  would  be  the  forces  of  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  port  of  AViltsliire.  This  wo  gather  from  F]orenc«'a 
account  of  the  battle  of  Sherstone.  The  Chronicle  says  distioctlyf 
"Eadmnnd  cyng  .  .  .  gerad  (la  Westeexon,  and  him  bcah  eall  folc 
to."  So  Florence  more  fully,  "  Intrepidns  Wcat-Saxoniara  odiit  ainc 
cunctatione,  et  ab  omni  populo  niagnd  susceptus  gratnlatione,  sum 
ditloni  subegit  earn  citissime  ;  quibus  auditis  multi  Angloruxn  populi 
xnogn^  cum  festinationc  illi  so  dedcrunt  voluntarie.*' 

No  doubt,  OS  soon  as  Eodmund's  standard  was  once  raised, 
volunteers  would  drop  in  from  all  parts  which  were  not  actually 
occupied  by  a  Danish  military  force.  The  expres^ona  of  Florence 
implying  something  like  a  conquest,  though  of  course  a  perfectly 
willing  con<iuest,  of  Wessex  by  Eadmund  will  l>e  understood  if  we 
remcml>er  that  Cnut  was  actually  the  acknowledged  King,'  by  the 
choice  of  all  the  Witan  who  were  not  actually  within  tbe  walla 
of  Loudon.  I  do  not  quite  imderstand  William  of  Malmcsbury 
(ii.  iSo),  who  seems  to  think  that  Eadmund  took  a  force  with  him 
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from  London  (**  oppiclani  Edmunduiu  in  Kogem  conclamimt.  I{}80, 
mox  congregato  exereitu,  aputl  Pemmni  juxta  Gilingeliam  Danos 
fugavit"),  and  that  the  VTcst-Saxuna  d!<J  nut  acknowledge  him  tiU 
after  the  battle  of  Sheratonc — "  <|Uo  facto  WoBt-Saxonum  couvcrad 
animi  dyminum  legitimuin  cognoverunt." 

I  se«  no  reoBoa  to  doubt  that  the  Sceorstan  of  the  ChroDiclcB 
IB  Shcrotone  in  Wiltshire,  nud  not  Chimney  in  OxforrlHhire,  m 
auggestcd  by  Mr.  Thoi-pe  in  hia  note  on  Florence.  Mr.  Thorpe 
objects  that  Florence  places  the  battle  "in  Hwicci&i"  and  that 
Sherstono,  as  }te\n^  in  Wiltshire,  docs  ndt  answer  that  description. 
But  Florence  also  placcfl  the  battle  of  Pen  "  in  Dorsctanid,"  which 
Pen  Selwood  is  not^  though  Gillingbam  is.  But  both  Sherstone 
and  Pen  Selwood  are  so  near  to  the  raarchea  of  their  respective 
shires,  that  military  operations  may  well  hare  extended  in  both 
CMC8  1>eyond  the  border. 

Afl  for  the  details  of  the  battle  of  Sherstone,  I  have  mainly 
followed  Florence.  The  story  of  Eadriu  pretending  that  Eadmond 
WHS  dead  no  doubt  conic*  from  u  ballad,  but  I  do  not  sec  that 
tliat  makes  it  at  all  untrustworthy.  A  contemporary  baUud  such 
as  that  of  Maldun,  or  the  lost  ballad  on  whicb  Heury  of  Uun* 
tingtion  must  have  founded  his  nccouut  of  Stjimford bridge,  is 
surely  very  good  authority.  But  while  Florence  and  William  of 
Mabnesbury  place  the  story  at  Sherstone,  Heury  of  Huntingdon 
tnUMfers  it  to  Assandnn ;  he  therefore  leaves  out  the  incident  of 
Eadric's  striking  off  the  man's  head  or  otherwise  professing  to 
have  killed  Eadmuud,  a  story  which  was  of  course  inconsistent 
with  Eadric's  position  at  Assandun,  where  he  held  a  command  on 
£admuiid*s  side.  But  this  incident  is  surely  au  esncntial  part  of  the 
story  ;  it  is  not  Florence  and  William  who  have  added  it,  but  Henry 
who  has  left  it  out.  William  of  Malme&bury  simply  eaya  that  Eodric, 
"  glodium  in  manC  tenens  quern,  in  pugua  quddam  rustico  impigre 
caeso,  crucntSrat,  Fugite,  iuquit,  miseri,  fugite,  ecce,  JRex  vcstcr  hoc 
ease  occisus  est."  Florence  is  fuller;  "Siquidem  quum  pugna 
vehcnieus  esset,  et  Anglos  fortiorcs  esse  cemeret,  ci^usdam  riri,  Reg:i 
Eadmuudo  facie  capillisque  simillimi,  Osmeari  nomine,  capite  ompu- 
tato  ct  in  altum  levato,  exclamat  Anglos  frustra  pugnare,  dicens 

'Yw  DunetonHm,  Donmuu,  Wiltonienaet, 

Amimo  capita  pnecipite*  fugite  ; 
£n  tlomini  VMtri  captit  Eaduiundi  Bomlai 

Hie  teneo  manibiu,  cedilc  qaantocitu.'  " 
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For  the  metrical  character  of  this  speech  I  have  to  thank  Profeesor 
Stuhbd  (K.  Howdcn«  i.  82) ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  botli  tbi»i 
and  the  other  longer  speech  ore  merely  expansions  of  the  vigoroua 
little  bit  of  English  given  us  in  Henry  of  Uuntiugdon,  "  Flot 
Engle,  flet  Englc,  ded  ia  Edmund,"  wbicb  ar«  likely  enough  to 
be  Eadrie'B  real  words.  Still  the  speech  in  Florence  is  valuable , 
(see  above,  p.  552).  It  helps  us  to  the  party  divisions  of  Weasex ' 
at  the  moment  of  the  battle.  The  Wilsietas  are  here  reckoned 
among  the  followers  of  Eadinund,  but  Florence  had  just  before 
said,  that  Eadric,  /Elfmaer,  and  ^Ifgar  were  there  "cum  Sutham- 
tooiensibus  et  WiltomcDsibus  proviucialibua,  innumcr^uc  populi 
multitudine  in  parte  Danorum."  It  is  plain  then  that  the  northern 
and  soutbci'n  parts  of  Wiltshire  were  arrayed  on  opposite  sides.  The 
incident  of  Eadmund  taking  off  his  helmet  and  hurling  his  spear 
at  Eadric  la  found  only  in  William  of  Malmeebury  ;  "  Fu^ssent  con- 
tiuuo  Angli  nisi  Rex^  cognitd  re,  in  editum  quemdam  collem  pro- 
cederet,  ablatS  gaie&  caput  suum  commilitonibuB  ostentana."  I  hope 
2hat  this  is  uot  copied  horn  the  tike  story  of  William  at  Senlac ; 
it  is  an  imndent  which  might  easily  repeat  itself;  and  the  notioa 
of  Eadmund  getting  od  higher  ground  to  show  himself,  falls  io 
with  the  difference  between  a  general  fighting  ou  foot  like  Ead- 
mund and  one  fighting  on  hoi-seback  like  William. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  English  accounts  which  calls  for  special 
remark  till  we  come  to  the  battle  of  Atutandun.  All  the  occonnts 
agree  as  to  the  treason  of  Eadric  at  Aylesford.  But  it  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  remark  made  in  p.  4 1 4  as  to  the  two  classes  of 
treasons  laid  to  the  charge  of  Eadric  applies  here.  The  treasons 
reporte<l  at  Sherstonc  and  Assandun  must  be  facts ;  the  treaaoa 
reported  at  Aylesford  may  have  been  only  a  general  surmise.  As 
to  the  order  of  events  all  agree,  only  Florence,  in  his  reckoning, 
goes  by  the  number  of  armies,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  by  that  of 
battles.  The  third  army  fought  two  battles,  one  under  the  walls 
of  London^  the  other  ot  Brentford. 

As  for  the  battle  of  Assandun^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
Ashiugton  ia  the  true  site.  In  Juuc,  1866,  I  went  over  the  ground 
with  Mr.  Duwkiua,  Florence  iu  band.  We  found  that  the  place 
exactly  answered  his  description,  and  I  afterwards  compared  it 
tritb  the  other  ntithorities.  Another  Kpob  which  has  been  proposed 
is  Ashdowa  in  another  part  of  Eaa*;s..      1  suppose  its  vhuxns  rest 
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on  the  dcscripiton  of  the  Kacomiafit  (ii.  9),  "  in  j^eceneduno  loco, 
quod  1108  Latiiii  montem  fraxinorum  possiinus  iuterpretari."  But 
this  ouly  sbowR  the  foreign  writer's  imperfect  knowleilge  of  EngliHli. 
Assandun  is  simply,  ftfi  Florence  bas  it,  itwna  asini,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon's  fortn  Eaesdun  may  come  from  subfltituting  the 
later  genitive  ctsiea  for  the  older  assatif  or  from  a  confusion  with 
.^Ufred'a  ^ncesdun  in  871,  or  ptiesibly  from  a  slurinktng  frura  so 
tmheroic  a  meaning  us  vions  asinu  Tlte  modem  form  AaHiugton 
or  Aahington  is  duo  to  the  same  corruption  which  has  changed 
Ahba)idim  and  HuDt<i7)dun  and  j^Clfreds  Ethaiidun  into  Abt^K^don, 
Huntmj^DQ,  and  Edin^ton.  Tbc  form  in  -inff  is  so  coramou  that 
it  has  awalluwed  up  others  which  are  less  fumihar.  As  for  the 
other  hill,  Cancwdon,  the  local  explanation  which  connects  it  with 
the  name  of  Onub  is  certainly  verj-  tempting,  tbuugh  it  is  perhaps 
a  little  hard  to  get  it  out  of  CnuUmlun,  But  the  Domesday 
form  (ii.  44)  Carendun  is  clearly  corrupt,  and  the  pronunciation 
Ctinewdon  is  a  very  recent  corruittiou,  savouring  of  the  school- 
mafiter.  On  the  lips  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  it  is  distinctly 
Canewdon,  which   brings  ua  near,   if  not    to   Cnuto^  at  least  to 

The  battle  of  Assandun  was  distinctly  a  national  struggle  on  the 
English  side.  In  tlie  words  of  the  Chronicles,  "  pier  ahte  Cnut 
sige,  and  gefeht  him  ealle  Engla  )reode.'*  So  just  before,  Ead- 
mond's  army  is  called  "  calle  Eugla  Jwodc,"  and  Florence  says 
that  he  ciime  "cum  exercitu  quern  de  tota  AngUa  contraxemt.** 
The  presence  of  Ulfcytel  and  Qodwino  witnesses  to  the  presence 
of  tbc  forces  of  such  strongly  Danish  districts  aa  East-iVnglia 
and  even  distant  Lindescy,  while  Eadric  ia  distinctly  marked 
in  Florence  as  commanding,  among  other  forces,  the  equally 
distant  Magessetas  ;  **cum  Mageaetensibus  et  exercitOs  parte  cul 
pneerat." 

My  account  of  the  battle  comes  from  three  sources.  The  strictly 
military'  part  of  it,  the  an'augcnients  and  intentions  of  the  two 
generals,  comes  from  Florence.  The  poetical  part,  the  picture  of 
the  King  by  his  Standard  and  hia  charge  upon  the  enemy,  comes 
from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  ;  I  have  even  ventured  to  bring  in 
a  few  touches  from  the  Encomiast,  whose  account  of  this  one 
}mttlc  seems  to  be  historical.  But  it  must  be  remembered  thiit 
the  stratagem  of  Eadric,  which  Florouce  and  William  of  Malmcs- 
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hory  place  at  Shcrstone,  ia  by  Henry  of  HontingUon  moved 
AasaudiUL  EaUmand,  in  bis  great  clmrgc,  baa  nearly  reocbe 
Cnat's  post  in  tbe  Danish  army,  wben  Eodiic  cries  out  TIet 
£ng1e,"  ^c,  takes  to  flight  himself^  and  tbe  reat  of  the  English 
army  follow  him.  I  hope  that  I  bavo  already  ahown  that  tbe 
story  of  EUdmnnd's  pretended  death  is  in  \ta  place  at  Sberstonc^ 
and  that  its  details  bare  been  changed  to  make  it  suit  tbe  circam- 
stances  of  Assandun.  It  is  also  plain  from  the  olber  accounts  that, 
thougb  the  flight  of  Eadric  greatly  weakened  tbe  Engliah  forces, 
yet  the  battle  went  on  long  after. 


I  will  now  turn  to  tlie  foreign  accounts,  Ix^nning  with  tbe 
absolutely  contemporary  Thietraar.  Wo  have  soen  soincthing  of 
bim  when  dealing  with  the  accounts  of  tbe  martyrdom  of  .^Ifbeah. 
Tliietmar  clearly  t<x}k  a  deep  interest  in  English  aflfairs  without  fully 
understanding  ibeuL  He  wrote  down  the  accounts  which  be  beard 
at  the  time  as  welt  as  he  could  make  them  out^  but  in  so  doing 
be  often  made  bavock  of  his  story.  Still  on  author  to  wlium  tbe 
stm^le  of  Cnut  and  Eudmuud  was  tbe  latest  piece  of  foreign 
newB  must  bare  his  use;  and  we  shall  find  that  Thictmar  berev 
as  before,  gives  us  some  hints  which,  if  used  cautiously,  may  be 
of  great  value.  His  account  is  full  of  tlundens,  but  there  is 
nothing  of  perversion,  romance,  or  colouring.  Hia  story  (vii.  28, 
ap.  Pertz,  iii.  849)  runs  thus.  After  the  death  of  ^tbelrcd, 
Harold  and  Cnut  tbe  sons  of  Sw(^en,  with  their  Earl  Thnrgut, 
("cum  Duce  suimet  Thurguto'")  besiege  London  with  340  8bi]iR, 
each  manned  by  eighty  men.  The  city  was  dofcndeil  by  tbe  La<ly 
Emnia — who  ia  described  as  "tristis  nece  viri  suimot  ct  defeusoris" 
— with  her  two  sons  ^^thclstan  and  Eadmund — .£thclred's  first 
family  being  as  usual  mistaken  for  children  of  Emma — together 
with  two  Bishops  and  other  chief  men  ("duobus  episcopis  ceterisque 
primatibufl").  Tlie  siege  lasted  six  months;  at  last  the  Lady,  tirvd 
out  ("  bello  defatigata  assiduo"),  asked  fur  peace.  Tbe  Danes  de- 
numded  the  surrender  of  the  two  ^tbelings  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  payment  of  15,000  pounds  of  silver  as  the  Lady's  ransom,  uf 
12,000  ]>Dunds  as  the  ransom  of  the  Bishops,  tlie  surrender  of  all 
the  coats  of  mail  in  tbe  city,  24,000  in  unmbcr  ("aumerus  in- 
credibitis"),  and  of  300  hostages.  If  these  terms  arc  not  ogreeJ 
to,  all  would  be  put  to  death  ("sin  autom,  onincs  ter  damftbant 
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eofl  una  gUdio  perituros").  The  Lady  ("venerabilis  Regina" — 
I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  mere  title  of  lionour  and  has  no 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  future  bride  of  Onut),  after  Rome 
hesitation,  consents  to  these  terms.  The  ^thelings  escapoti  by 
night  in  a  little  boat,  and  forthwith  begin  to  gather  a  force  for 
the  relief  of  their  mother  and  of  the  city.  Eadmund  one  day 
fJEiIls  in  with  Thurgut,  who  was  engaged  in  plundering.  A  drawn 
battle  follows,  in  which  both  Thurgiit  and  Eadmund  are  killed. 
The  Danes  go  back  to  their  8lii])9,  and  hearing  that  ^tbelstan  ta 
coming  with  a  British  force  to  the  relief  of  the  city  ("inteiligentcs 
urbi  solatium  ab  iBthclsteno  nuperfitito  et  Britannia  venieutibua 
afferri"),  they  raised  the  siege  after  killing  or  mutilating  their 
hostages  ('Uruncatis  obeidibus").  The  strictly  contemporary  cha- 
racter of  the  account  ia  shown  by  the  prayer  with  whioh  the 
Bishop  of  INfersebarg  winds  up  his  story ;  "  Et  destruat  eos  [Danos] 
atqae  disperdat  protector  in  sc  sperantium  Deus,  nc  umqoam  aulito 
hie  vel  aliis  noceant  fidelibua.  In  ereptione  dvitatis  illios  gaude- 
amua  et  in  cetero  lugeamus." 

This  account  sounds  very  wild,  and  it  is  easy  to  show  that  there 
are  plenty  of  mistakes  in  it  But  written  as  it  was  at  the  very 
time,  while  the  final  upshot  of  the  war  was  still  uncertain,  it 
BUggcstfi  some  very  important  points.  To  mistake  i^thelstau  and 
Eadmund  for  sons  of  Emma  was  a  common  and  obrions  blunder. 
But  to  suppose  that  Emma  had  retume<l  to  England  with  ^Ethel- 
reJ,  that  she  was  now  in  London,  that,  with  or  without  the  consent 
of  Eadnmud,  she  entered  into  negotiations  with  Cnut,  are  state- 
ments which  are  not  found  in  our  Chronicles,  but  statoments  which 
do  not  contradict  what  is  found  there.  They  arc  statements  which 
seem  to  me  to  be  perfectly  possible ;  they  may  even  throw  light  on 
the  marriage  of  Cnut  and  Emma  in  the  next  year.  The  mention  of 
the  two  Bishops  agun  falls  in  with  the  &ct,  which  we  have  got  at 
in  another  way,  that  Archbishop  LyCng  was  in  the  city.  Then, 
though  it  Is  quite  certain  that  London  did  not  stand  a  continuous 
siege  of  six  months,  beginning  with  July  1016,  yet  London  must 
have  been  besieged  off  and  on  for  al>out  that  time  in  the  course  of  the 
year  ioi6.  Then  the  death  of  Eadmund  is  of  course  wrongly  given, 
and  the  death  of  Thurkill  also,  if  by  Thurgut  we  are  to  understand 
Thurkill.  But  this  last  point  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  Tbietmar 
goes  on  immediately  to  tell  the  story  of  ^Ulieab,  in  which  Thurkill, 
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though  not  /Elfhcah  (sec  above,  p.  662),  appeare  with  bU  rigbt 
name.  But  the  thing  which  is  most  remarkable  iu  this  account 
ia  the  mention  of  Unrotd  the  brother  of  Cuut  and  of  iEthelatMl 
the  brother  of  Eadmund.  iiarold  and  ^CtheUtan  are  men  wboao 
existence  we  know,  but  not  much  more  about  them.  There  Wfta 
no  temptntioQ  to  bring  them  in  nnlcaa  they  liad  really  playod  a 
part  in  the  war.  I  thiuk  we  may  infer  that  Harold  did  occom- 
I>any  Cnut,  and  that  iGtheUtan  had  a  share  in  the  campaign,  that 
is  that  he  did  not  die  before  his  father  (see  alwvc,  p.  675). 
Moreover  Thietmar,  who  called  /Klflieah  DunataUf  was  quite 
capable  of  confounding  the  two  brothers  and  traiisposmg  their 
naniOB.  Let  us  only  read  Ejidmund  for  ililthelstau  and  iEthcIstan 
for  Eadmund,  and  we  get  a  cunfiiatcut  and  probable  narrative.  The 
tale  woB  probably  told  Thietnior  by  some  one  who  came  from  London 
and  who  did  not  enlarge  on  the  western  fif^hts  of  Pen  Selwood  and 
Sherstune.  H.e  dwelt  mainly  on  what  happened  in  and  near  his  own 
city.  ifCthelstan,  it  would  aeom.  was  killed,  as  is  perfectly  prubablo,  in 
one  of  tlic  battles  near  London  or  in  some  unrecorded  skirmish.  The 
Danes  raise  the  siege,  as  we  know  that  they  twice  did,  before  the 
armies  of  Eudmuiid.  Tliost*  unaies.  levin]  imiiuly  in  the  western 
ehiivs,  are  by  Tliictmar  called  Britanni,  This  expression  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  story.  It  must  have  some 
special  force  ;  it  is  not  Tliietmar's  usual  way  of  speaking  of  English- 
men. We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Tliictniar's  English  infumiiuit, 
speaking  of  troops  loried  mainly  within  the  shires  of  the  old  WeaiK- 
cyn,  apoke  of  them  as  Breitaa  or  Wealaa.  Altogether  I  look  on 
this  account  as  worthy  of  close  attention.  I  have  not  ventured 
to  insert  the  death  of  ^thclston  or  the  negotiation  between  Emma 
end  Cuut  iu  the  t<-'xt  as  thoroughly  ascertained  facU,  but  I  certainly 
look  upou  both  as  highly  probable. 

I  must  now  turn  to  a  foreign  writer  of  quite  another  chorBcter, 
the  Encomiast  of  Emma.  I  liave  already  mentioned  (see  above, 
P'  ^55)  how  he  makes  Thurkill  bring  Cnut  into  England.  This  is 
before  the  death  of  A)thclrcd.  He  now  (ii.  6)  goes  on  to  tell  us  how, 
before  Cnut  himself  landed,  Thurkill  determined  to  win  Cnnt*s  favour 
by  some  great  cxpluit  Ho  thcrefui-e  lands,  in  what  piirt  of  England  it 
Is  not  said,  with  the  crews  of  forty  Hhips,  and  fights  the  Imttlc  of  Sher- 
stone  ("  asoendit  cum  suis  e  navibus  dirigena  aciem  contra  Asglorum 
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impetum  qui  tunc  in  loco  Scorastaa  dicto  fuerat  congregatus**)  all 
by  himself  agniust  an  KnglUh  force  of  more  than  double  hie  num- 
bers ("  Danorum  exercitus . . .  mcdietatt  hostium  iiiinime  par  fuernl"), 
over  whom  he  of  course  goina  a  wmiplete  victory.  Eric  then  (see 
P-  377)1  fi**^  ^y  *^s  example  of  Tliurfcill,  is  allowed  to  go  on 
auothcr  expedition,  in  which  he  6ght!i  eevera!  battles  and  wins 
much  plunder.  Cuut  then,  seemingly  looking  on  tlie  country  aa 
his  own,  forbids  farther  ravages  ("Rex  parcena  patria?,  prohibuit 
ultra  earn  pnwiari"),  but  orders  a  strict  siege  to  be  laid  to  London, 
which  IB  oddly  called  "metropolis  teme,"  and  which  the  writer 
seems  half  to  fiiiicy  was  ou  the  sea  ("  uudique  enim  mari  quodam- 
modo  non  pari  vallatur  fluminc").  Just  at  this  time  vflthelred 
died,  being  removed,  acconling  to  the  Encomiast,  by  God's  special 
providence,  in  order  that  Cnut  might  enter  the  city  and  that  both 
Danes  and  Englishmen  might  have  a  breathing  space  j  *'  Dcue  itaque 
qui  omnes  homines  vult  mogis  sah'are  quam  perdere,  tntuens  haa 
gcntes  tauto  periculo  Isborarc,  cum  principcm  qui  interius  civitati 
pnesidebat  educens  c  corporc,  junxit  (piieti  scmjiitemce,  ut  eo  de- 
functo  liber  Cnutoni  ingressus  pateret,  et  utrique  populo  confcct^ 
pace  paulisper  reapirare  copia  eisset.*'  The  cititens  accordingly 
bury  ^tbelred  and  make  a  capitulation  with  Cuut,  by  which  tho 
city  is  surrendered  to  him.  Cnut  accordingly  enters  the  eity^  and 
if  not  crowned,  is  at  least  enthroneil;  "Cnuto  civitutem  intrarit,  et 
in  80U0  regni  resedit."  But  a  jmrt  of  the  troops  withiu  the  city 
disapprove  of  the  agreement  with  Cnut,  so  on  tlie  night  after  his 
entrance  they  leave  the  city  with  a  3'oung  man  called  Eadnmnd, 
ft  son  of  the  late  King ;  "  cum  filio  defuifeti  princijiis  egressi  sunt 
civitatem;"  so  directly  after  "^Edmund,  sic  cuim  juvenis  qui 
exercitum  eollegerat  dicttis  est."  Eadmuud  cosily  gathers  an  army, 
because  the  English  were  more  inclined  to  him  tliau  tliey  were  to 
Cnut ;  "  ucc  quicvemnt  quousquc  omnes  pcne  Anglos  sibi  magia 
adhuc  adclines  quam  Cnutoni  congloborent."  Cnut  is  meanwhile 
in  London,  but  finding  that  he  cannot  trust  the  Londouers,  he  first 
repairs  his  shipH,  and  then  leaves  the  city  and  winters  in  Sheppey, 
having  declined  an  offer  of  single  combat  made  to  him  by  Eadmund. 
Eadmund  enters  London,  where  he  ia  joyfully  received,  and  spends 
the  winter,  having  Eadric  with  him  as  his  cluef  counsellor  ("erat 
quoque  ejus  partis  comes  primus  Edricus,  consiliis  pollens,  sed 
tamen  dolositatc  vcrBipcllia,  quem  sibi  ad  aurem  posuerat  .£ilmund 
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in  omnibiu  negotiis*').     The  next  Lent  is  Bjicnt  by  Eadmund  in 

gatberiug  a  vast  force  with  the  intention  of  driving  Cnut  out  of  the 
country.  The  Btory  now  becomes  more  trustworthy,  and  we  gel 
a  spirited  account  of  the  Battle  of  Adsandun,  from  which  I  have  I 
not  scrupled  to  draw  hirgcly  in  the  text.  I  need  only  mention  here 
that  the  treacherous  flight  of  Kadric  is  as  distinctly  asserted  aa 
in  any  English  accotmt.  The  only  difference  is  that  it  is  placed 
before  the  battle  has  actually  begun.     The  words  arc, 

"Ibique,  nonduni  congrcs.4ione  fact^  Edric,  quern  primum  comitem 
.£dmundi  diximus^  biec  suis  intulit  affaraina, '  Fugiamus,  0  soeii, 
vit&mque  Bubtrahamus  morte  imminent!,  alioqnin  oocumbemua 
illico,  Danorum  cnim  duritiam  nosco.'  i:^t  velato  vexillo  quod 
dextrd  gestabat,  dans  tergum  hostibus,  magnam  partem  militum 
bello  firaudabat.  Et,  ut  quiduin  aiunt,  hoc  nou  cauHS^  egit  timoria 
Bed  dulositabisy  ut  postea  claruit ;  quia  boc  eum  clam  Danis  pro- 
misisse,  nesdo  quo  pro  beueficio,  asaertio  multorum  dicit." 


The  Scandinavian  writers  are,  if  possible,  yet  more  wonderfiil. 
In  tbo  Haifa  of  Olaf  Hftmklsson  (Laing,  i.  8  ;  Jobiistouc,  89) 
we  read  bow,  when  JEthelred  came  back  from  Normandy,  or, 
according  to  this  account,  from  Flanders,  Olaf  took  service  under 
bim  and  joined  in  an  attack  on  London,  which  was  then  held  by 
tlie  Danes.  Olaf  with  his  ships  breaks  down  Loudon  Bridge  and 
takes  Suutbwark,  on  which  the  Londoners  Borrender  and  receive 
^thelred.  Olaf  passes  the  winter  iu  England,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Bgbta  the  battle  of  Ringmere  in  Ulfcytera  land  (p.  93) ;  "  pa  atto 
"^jr  orrosto  niiela  a  Hriii^iarabeidi  a  Ulfkelslandi,  ))ut  rikl  atti  pA 
Ulfkell  Snillingr."  (See  above,  p.  639.)  By  a  yet  more  amarjug 
confnsion  Olaf  is  next  made  to  take  Canterbury ;  he  then  has 
the  general  command  of  all  England,  where  he  stays  three  years. 
In  the  third  year  ^thelred  dies,  and  ia  succeeded  by  Uia  sons 
Eodmund  and  Eadward.  Olaf  now  leaves  England,  and  pcrforma 
divers  exploits  in  Valland  or  Gaul.  Meanwhile  Cnut  and  Eric 
come  into  Engluud,  where  Eric  fights  a  battle  near  London, 
in  which  Ulfi^rtel  is  killed.  Cnut  fights  Bevcral  battles  with 
tbo  Bona  of  ^ihelred  with  various  fmccess.  He  then  marries 
Emma,  by  whom  be  has  three  children,  Harold,  Harthacuut,  and 
Ghinhild.  He  then  divides  the  Kingdom  with  Em!mund,  who  ia 
presently  killed  by  Eadric  Streona.     Cnut  now  drives  all  the  aooA 
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of  ^thelred  out  of  England ;  tbcy  tokc  refuge  at  Kouen  in  VaUand, 
where  Olof  Joins  ttiem.  Tbcy  lay  plans  for  recovering  England 
from  Cnut,  North umbcilaud  being  promised  to  Olaf.  Olaf  scnda 
over  his  foster-father  Rana  (sec  p.  401)  into  England,  who  spends 
a  winter  there,  collecting  forces.  In  the  spring  Olaf  and  the  sons 
of  jEthelrcd  go  over  into  England  themseWes,  but  after  some 
fighting,  the  power  of  (.nut  is  found  to  be  too  strong  for  them, 
so  Olaf  goes  into  Norway  and  the  sons  of  jEthelred  return  to 
Vallaud. 

Not  less  amazing  Is  the  version  in  the  Knjlllnga  Saga  (0.  7-16  ; 
Johnstone,  103  et  seqq.).  Here  again  <^the!red  is  made  to  return 
after  the  death  of  Svegen  with  the  help  of  Olaf.  Cnut  is  only 
ten  years  old  at  his  father's  death ;  stilt,  as  his  brother  Harold  is 
dead,  be  succeeds  in  Denmark.  After  three  years,  it  is  thought 
good  that  he  should  asi^ert  his  claims  to  England.  So  he  sets  sail 
with  the  Earls  Eric  and  Ulfi  and  with  Ueming  and  Thurkill  the 
Tall,  the  sons  of  Strut-Harold  (sec  above,  p.  655).  They  land  in 
England  at  a  place  called  Fliot ;  their  first  battle  is  fought  in 
Lindescy.  They  then  take  the  town  of  Hemingburgh  ("  Henunga- 
borg  k  Englandi")  and  go  on  conquering  towards  the  south.  In  the 
autuiim  .^thcbcd  dies,  Emma  is  just  about  to  leave  England,  when 
Cnut  stops  her  and  persuades  her  to  marry  bini  (see  Appendix  ZZ). 
The  English  now  (p.  129)  choose  four  Kings,  sons  of  .^thclred 
and  Elmma  ("  Eptir  andlat  Adulroi^ls  konungs  voru  til  kononga 
tcknir  s3Tur  bans  oc  Emniu  Drotningar").  The  eldest  is  Edmimd 
the  Strong  ("  Jatmundr  cnn  stcrki"),  the  others  Eadgar,  Eadwig,  and 
Eadward  the  Qood  ("  Jatvardr  cnn  godi,"  see  above,  p.  673).  The 
battle  of  Shcrstouo  is  now  fought,  but  one  is  rather  surprised  to 
find  it  fought  in  Northumberland  by  the  bunks  of  the  Tecs.  Ead- 
mtind  and  Cnut  both  fight  on  horseback,  and  meet  face  to  face  in 
the  battle.  On  a  report  that  Eadmucd  is  killed  the  English  take  to 
flight.  After  this  is  placed  the  story  of  Oodwine's  introduction  to  Ulf 
(see  Note  ZZ).  Cnut  next  defeats  the  sons  of  .£thelred  in  a  battle 
at  Brentford,  then  comes  (p.  134)  the  battle  of  Assandnn,  which  is 
described  as  "Assatun  to  the  north  of  the  Dancswood"  ("Knutr 
konungr  atti  ena  \>ndn  orrostu  vid  Adalradsyni,  fiar  sem  heita 
Assatun  :  vard  |>ar  en  mikil  orrosta  :  {tat  er  nordr  fra  Danaskogum"). 
A  fourth  battle  and  a  fourth  defeat  of  the  English  fuUows  at  Norwieh. 
Eadmund  and  his  brothers  then  take  shelter  in  London.    Cnut  sails 
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up  the  river  and  bcRicgea  the  cHy.  The  Engliiili  ooxne  out  tu  fi^'bt. 
ami  while  Cnut  continues  the  siege,  Eric,  with  aume  of  the  Thingiuen, 
figlits  a  battle  against  I'lfcytcl  ("Clfkell  Snillingr**)  and  putx  biro 
to  flight.  He  then  wins  another  battle  at  Ringniere.  Ontit  ts  still 
besieging  Eadniund  in  London,  when  it  is  agreed  that  the  Kingdom 
shall  be  divided.  Theii  follows  the  murder  of  Eadmond.  (See 
Appendix  WW.) 

All  this  is  wonderful  enough,  but  it  is  hardly  so  wonderful  as 
what  we  read,  not  in  any  Saga,  but  iu  the  solder  ^Vnnals  of  Roeklld 
(Langebekf  i.  376)  \  "  Svcn  Angliam  invHsit,  Begem  Adelradura 
expulit  et  Britanniw  fines  potitus,  vix  trcs  menses  sapervixit. 
Kanutum  filiuni  Sucnonis  ct  Olavnm  filiuni  Olavi  Regis  Xorwegiie, 
Post  cujns  mortem  Edmundus  fiUua  Adclradi.  qucm  Sireno  ex|HiIit, 
qui  ihi  obsides  fuerant  in  vincnla  oonjecit  (see  p.  373)-  ..  . 
Mnrtuo  Kdmimdo  Rege  Anglorum  filius  Adelradus  in  regnum 
Buccessit.  Quod  audieiis  Kanutus,  veteris  injurisc  non  immemor, 
quara  pater  ejus  sibi  et  Olavo  intulerat,  cum  mille  omrmtia  navihoa 
transfrctavit,  et  immensis  viribus  Angliam  invasit,  triennium  cxrai 
Adelrado  certavit.  Adtdradus,  fessus  ot  bello  et  senio,  qutim  obai- 
derctur  in  Londoni^  ciritatc,  obiit,  rclinquens  61ium  Kdwardura, 
quern  susce])it  ab  Ymm.^  Kegiud,  qucc  fait  filia  Kothberti  Comitis. 
Kaniitus  victor  exsistens,  ipsam  Ymmam  duxit  uxorom,  gcnuit<)iia 
ex  ei  filium  Hartheknud." 

It  is  hardly  wurth  while  examining  these  stories  in  detail* 
though  it  would  not  be  hard  to  poiut  out  some  of  their  confusiuoi 
and  transpositions.  They  should  make  us  thankful  for  the  pricelcsi 
heritage  of  our  own  Ckroniclea 


NOTE  WW.   p.  393. 
Thk  Confeebncb  of  Okct  and  Eaj>muxi>, 


I 


Thk  conference  l)etween  Cnut  and  Eadnmnd  has  grown  in  nuiny 
historians,  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  onwards,  into  a  single  comluU 
between  the  two  Kings,  which,  as  Mr.  Earic  says  (Saxon  Chronicin 
Parallel,  340),  "  became  in  the  course  of  time  one  of  tho  eetabliahed 
seusation  scenes  of  history."  The  Clironiolcs  and  Florence  knov 
nothing  of  the  storj*.  The  Chronicles  simply  say,  **  And  comui 
Wgdii  )«  cyningaa  togiedre  vet  Olanigo,"  uud  go  o»  to  mention  the 
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terms  of  the  agreement  So  Florence,  who  is  a  little  filler ;  "Deio 
nterqne  Rex  in  insulara  qua  Olancge  appellatnr,  et  est  in  ipsiiia 
Auniinifi  medio  eita,  trabanis  advohitur,  ubi  pace,  amicitin,  frat«mi- 
tate,  et  pacto  ct  sacraineutis  confinuat^,  rogiuim  dividltur."  Tlic 
Knytlinga  Saga  knows  nothing  of  the  story,  and  the  Encomiast  (ii- 
I3f  13)  dcacrihoA  at  great  length  the  negotiation  which  led  to  the 
division  of  the  Kingdotn,  without  any  reference  to  a  comhut.  Mr. 
Elarle  ingeniously  sugi,'efltfl  that  the  notion  of  the  combat  arose  from 
a  minunderntanding  of  the  words  of  the  Chroniclt's,  as  the  words 
"  comnn  togswlrc  "  might  mean  either  a  hostile  meeting  or  a  friendly 
conference, — the  latter  of  course  being  their  meaning  here. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  at  length  through  the  later 
versions,  but  the  utterly  different  Hcconuts  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  may  well  be  compared  together. 
According  to  William  (ii.  180),  Kailmund  had  already  collected  a 
new  army  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  two  armies  arc  standing 
rca<ly  for  battle,  *'  qiiura  infcstis  signis  couBtitiRaent,"  Then  Kad- 
mnnd,  to  spare  further  bloodshed  ("ne  duo  homuncult  propter 
ombitioncm  rcgnandi  tot  subjoctomm  sanguine  culparentur  "),  pro- 
poses a  single  combat.  This  challenge  Cnut  refuses,  on  the  ground 
that  he  would  have  no  chiince  against  a  man  so  much  bigger  and 
stronger  than  himself  as  Esdmund  was  ;  "  Abnuit  prorsos,  pronnn- 
cians  animo  se  quidem  excellere  awl  contra  torn  ingcntis  molis 
homincm  corposculo  diffidcre."  He  proposes  instead  that,  as  each 
of  them  had  a  fair  claim  to  a  Kingdom  which  had  been  held  by  hia 
father  ("  quia  ambo  non  indebitc  rcgnura  efflagitent,  quod  patrea 
amborum  tcnucrint"),  instead  of  fighting  for  the  Kingdom,  they 
should  divide  it  between  them.  The  armies  on  both  sides  agree^ 
and  the  division  is  quietly  carried  out,  though  seemingly  against  the 
wialiea  of  Endmund,  who  is  8]Hjken  of  as  '*  unanirai  clamore  omnium 
superatus."  lu  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  756  0,  D), 
when  the  armies  are  gathered  together  in  Gloucestershire  for 
the  seventh  time,  the  chief  men  ("  proceres"),  seemingly  on  both 
sides,  agree  that,  instead  of  another  battle,  the  two  Kings 
shall  decide  the  matter  by  single  combat  ("  pugnent  singnlartter 
qui  regnare  student  singularitcr  ").  The  Kings  approve,  and  Henry 
adds,  "  nee  enim  mediocris  erat  Rox  Cnut  probitatis."  They  fight 
therefore  in  OIncy  ("  positi  igitur  regca  in  Olanie  duollnm  incepc- 
runfc  *').     Henry  of  Huntingdon  sccins  to  have  bees  not  quite  clear 
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whether  hu  ought  to  describe  a  Norman  toanuunent  or 
navian  holmtjang,     Tliere  is  no  mention  of  hones,  bat 
the  lancea  being  brokeu,  and  it  is  nut  till  then  that  the  c 
draw  their  swordti.     Then  the  fight  rti&Wy  begins.      The  ] 
each  side  behold  and  listen  to  the  "  horribilee  timutos  < 
coHisiones,"  which  moat  likely  come  from  a  ballad.      The 
of  Eiidmund,  however,  has  the  better  of  it  ("tandem  rigo 
parabilis  Bdmuudi  /uJm'mare  oi£pit."    See  above,  p.  389, 
reoists  maufully,  but  begins   to   fear   fur   his   life ;    b« 
propones  that  they  sludl  fight  uo  longer,  but  divide  the  Kai 
and    become    sworn    brothers    ("  firatres    odoptivi ").      Bfl 
agrees  ("  his  verbis  juvcnis  mens  generosa  delinita  est "),  «■ 
exchange  the  kiss  of  [Kjace.     Roger  of  Wcndover  (L  457-45 
the  oame  story,   but  at  much  greater  leni^  and   with 
greater  ditf]>lay  of  eloqaence.     He  attributes  the  first  pro 
the  single  combut  to  Kadric  ("iniquus  dox  Eodncos  ").      T 
and  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  Cnut  arc  cssentutLly  the  bma 
Henry  of  Huntingdou.     Cnut  makes  a  long  speech,   in  m 
set^i  forth  the  greatness  of  bis  own  dominion  in  wonla  whi 
haro  teen  somewhat  l)eyond  the  truth  some  years  late: 
Dacia  servit,  mihi  Norwegia  suceumbit,  mihi  rex  Suauurun 
dedit ").      Besides  the  kiss  of  peace,  the  exchange  of 
clothes  is  described  (*'  in  signum  pacis  vestvs  mutantes  ct  1 
Eladmundus    Cnuto   et   Cnuto   Eiidmundus").     The    exd 
gormenta  is  also   mentioned  by  Florence  in  his  acoounl 
peaceful  coufercuce  (*'  armis  et  vestibus  mutatis  .  .  .  .  ab 
discesserunt ")  ;    but   if  the   tradition   followed    by    Wi 
Molmesbury  as  to  the  personal  statm'o  of  the  two  K^n, 
all  trustworthy,  a  judgement  of  Cynis  would  presently  b 
needed  to  restore  the  clothes  to  their  former  owners. 

The  place  of  meeting,  tlie  island  in  the  Severn  called  OU 
plttcod  by  the  Worcester  Chronicle  and  Florence  near  Di 
the   other   Chronicles  do   not   mention    its   position. 
(Pai'ollel  Chronicles,  341)   places  it  close  to  (-iloucestor. 
not  examined  either  place  for  the  purpose,  but  I  should  b© 
to  took  on  the  local  knowledge  of  the  Uwiecinn  \«Titcra  as 


As  fur  the  terma  of  the  treaty,  three  of  the  Chronicle 
assign  Wessex  to  Eadmund  and  Mcrcia  to  Cnnt     It  wa« 
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held  that  Cnut  was  already  King  of  th(y  Nortlinmhriaiui.  and  that 
his  possession  of  that  Kingdom  could  not  be  called  lu  question. 
The  Worcester  Chronicle  says  more  exactly,  "  and  fong  ]m  Eadinuiid 
cyng  to  Westeexau  and  Cnut  to  |>ani  nor?  dsele."  Florence  makea 
the  important  wldition  of  Kast-Anglin,  Essex,  and  London  to  the 
share  of  Eadmund.  Henry  of  Huntingtion  gives  London  to  Cuut  ; 
*'£dmumlu8  regnora  sascepit  Westscxe,  Cnut  vero  regnum  Merce 
siucipiens  reversus  est  Londoniam."  William  of  Maltneahury 
follows  the  three  Chronicles.  The  Encomiast  (ii.  13)  talks  simply 
of  North  and  South.  The  English  dcputtee  say  to  Cnut,  *' Dorai- 
oare  in  australi" — for  which  we  must  of  course  read  "  boreuli" — 
"parte  cum  quicte,  e  regione  autem  ait  noster  i^Edmundus  in  finibus 
meridian»  plagje."  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  accepting  the  line  drawn 
by  Florence.  Ever  since  the  extinction  of  the  short-lived  dynasty 
of  Guthnim,  we  alwa\-s  find  Eaat-Anglia  heartily  throwing  in  its 
lot  with  Wesscx,  never  with  Mercia  and  Northumberland. 

The  distinct  statement  that  the  Imperial  supremacy  was  reserved 
to  Kadmund  is  found,  oddly  enough,  only  in  Roger  of  Wendover. 
His  text  runs  thus  ; 

"  Dividitur  itoque  regnum,  Eadrntmilo  dictante,  inter  duos,  itft 
ut  corona  totiu4i  regni  Regi  remaneat  Eadmundo;  cedunt  ergo  in 
UBUB  ejus  totam  Angliam  od  auntralem  plagam  Thamesis  Huminis, 
cum  Est-SexiS  et  Est-AngiiS  et  eivitate  Londoniarum,  qu»  caput 
est  regni ;  Cuutone  etiam  aquilonalcs  partes  Angliee  obtinente," 

Rc^er  would  of  course  be  by  himself  no  authority  im  such  a 
point ;  but  it  is  plain  that  he  is  copj-ing  Florence.  In  the  text 
of  Florence  there  is  a  gap,  which  can  be  filled  up  only,  as  Mr. 
Thorpe  has  filled  it,  with  the  words  of  Roger  ; 

"  Wcst-Saxoninm,  F^st-Angliam,  East-Suxoniam  cum  Lundonii 
[civitate,  et  totam  tcrram  ad  australem  plagam  Tamcais  finminis 
obtinuit  Eadmundus,  Canuto  aquilonares  partes  Anglise  uhtincntc ; 
corona  tnnien]  regni  Eadmundo  raansit." 

A  certain  superiority  on  the  part  of  Eadmund  appears  also  in  the 
words  of  William  of  Malmesbury ;  "  Edmundus  ....  concordiaa 
indulsit,  faHlu.sque  cum  Cnutone  percussit,  sibi  West-Saxoniam, 
illi  eoncedens  Mcrciam."  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (756  C),  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  Cnut  occupied 
London  after  the  battle  of  Assandun,  perhaps  that  he  was  crowned 
then  ;    "  Rex  Cnut,  tanta  frctus  ■victorin,   Londoniam  ct  sccptra 
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cepit  regalia."  In  the  Encomiast  Cnut  naturally  takes  a  loftj 
tone  ;  the  other  King  is  to  be  his  tributary.  Such  at  leoat  seenu 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  words,  *'Sed  t&nien  rectigal  etiara  puib 
partis  vcatcr  Uex,  quicumque  ille  fucrit,  cxcrcitui  dabit  mco.  Hoc 
enira  ilU  debeo,  ideoque  aliter  pactnm  non  landa"  It  is  hard  to 
weigh  the  exact  meaning  uf  these  rltctorical  vriten.  but  tlus  sounds 
like  Homcthing  more  lasting  than  the  single  Danegeld  which  was 
undoubtedly  to  be  paid.  This  last  is  witnessed  by  the  Chrooiclea. 
The  Kings,  among  their  other  agreements,  "Jwt  gj'ld  setton  wi^ 
)>one  here."  So  Florence,  '*  Tributu  quod  clasaicK  mauui  pcnderetur 
statuto." 

One  point  still  remains.  Afler  the  death  of  Eadmund,  Cnnt, 
according  to  the  account  in  Florence,  claimeti  his  doniinioos  by 
virtue  of  the  OIney  compact.  He  asks  the  witnesses  whether 
any  provision  hod  been  raade  for  the  succession  of  the  brothers 
or  sons  of  Kadmaud,  in  case  Eadmuud  died  before  Cnut ;  "  In- 
t«Troga\'it  ....  qualiter  ipse  et  Eadmundus  de  fratribus  et 
filiis  ejusdem  inter  se  loquuti  fuisseut.  Utrum  fratrilms  et  filiis 
ejus  liceret  in  regno  Occidentalium.  Saxonum  ]>o8t  patrem  eoram 
regnare,  si  Eadnmiidus  moreretur  viveute  illo.^  They  mode  the 
answer  which  I  have  given  in  the  text  at  p.  402  ;  "  Se  proculdnbio 
scire  quod  Rex  Kadmundus  fratribus  suis  nuUam  portioncm  regm 
siii,  nee  se  8|»irante  neque  moriente,  commentlasset ;  dlxeinntque 
hoe  se  ndssc,  Eadmundum  Hegem  velle  Oanutnm  adjutorcm  et 
protcctorem  esse  filiorum  ejus,  donee  regiiaudi  setatem  Ikabiuaaent-** 
Florence  goes  on  to  say  that  their  witness  was  false,  and  that  the 
false  witnesses  were,  when  a  convenient  season  came,  character* 
istically  |mt  to  death  by  Cnut.  Gut  an  agreement  that  each  King 
should  Buccced  to  the  dominions  of  the  other,  that  the  adoptive 
brother  should  be  preferred  to  the  brother  by  blood,  is  in  cvtrj 
way  likely.  Such  nn  agreement  is  directly  asserted  in  the  Knyt- 
lingu  Saga,  c.  16  (Jolinstone,  139).  Cnut  and  Eadmund  divide  the 
knd  and  swear  that,  if  either  of  them  dies  childless,  he  shall  succeed 
to  the  doiuiuions  of  the  other  ("sva,  at  skipta  skylldi  i  helnunga 
lanndi  nied  J>eim,  oc  hafa  holft  riki  h^Tirr,  medau  Jieir  lifdi;  enn 
ef  annarrhvarr  anndadiz  bamlauss,  }ia  skylldi  sa  taka  &Ilt  rikit 
med  frialsu,  er  eptir  lifdi;  oc  var  su  saptt  eidum  bunndin").  In 
Saxo  (192)  the  agreement  between  Cnut  and  Eudiuuud  (whom  he 
calls  Eadward)  is  all  on  one  side  ;  Cuut  is  to  have  half  the  Kingdom 
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white  EaUmunJ  lives  and  tlie  whole  at  his  death  ("Edvordus  .  .  . 
pactum  cum  hoate  conseruit,  ut  quoad  ipse  viveret,  Canutiim  di- 
midii  rcgui  consortcm  babcrct,  cxtinctus  omnium  honortim  Iiicredom 
reliaqueret").  This  would  seem  to  shut  out  Eadmuod's  children, 
which  seems  inconaistent  with  the  account  in  Florence.  But  some 
agreezDent  to  exclude  the  brothers  ou  each  side  was  almost  ncccssarj^ 
A  claim  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  ^theliugs  to  succeed  Eadmuud, 
a  claim  on  the  part  of  Harold  of  Denmark  to  succeed  Cnut^ 
would  he  almost  sure  to  be  put  forward.  And  it  might  be  thought 
to  be  on  the  whole  for  the  common  interest  of  the  two  Kings 
to  shut  out  such  claims.  The  brothers  on  both  sides  were  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  sons.  Cuut  most  likely  had  no  children 
as  yet  And  even  if  either  of  the  doubtful  brood  of  ^If- 
gifu  of  Northampton  was  already  bom,  he  must  hare  still  been 
in  his  cra<Ile.  So  were  the  two  little  .^thelings,  the  "clitmiculi" 
of  Florence,  the  sons  of  Eadmund  and  Ealdgyth.  The  words  of 
the  witnesses  clearly  imply  that  these  children  were  put  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  ft-om  their  uncles.  The  possibility  of  their  coming 
to  the  Crown  is  recognized  ;  Cnut  is  to  be  their  guardian  till  they 
are  of  age  to  reign.  Of  course  this  docs  not  mean  that  he  was 
to  resign  in  their  favour  wheu  they  came  of  age  j  it  means  only  that 
they  were  to  be  in  the  same  position  as  other  minor  Ji^thelinga, 
as  the  sons  of  iEthclred  the  First  (see  p.  107)  or  the  sons  of 
Eadmund  the  Magnificent  (see  p.  6a).  They  were  to  be  |>a8Bed 
over  for  the  present ;  at  any  futm-e  vacancy  they  might  be  elected 
or  they  might  not.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  seems  to  agree 
both  with  the  wunk  of  the  witnesses  and  v^ith  the  circumstances 
of  the  ciise.  I  assume  of  course  that,  if  Cuut  was  to  succeed 
Eadmund,  Eadmund  was  equally  to  succeed  Cnut,  just  as  in  the 
agreement  between  Tlarthacnut  and  Magnus  (see  p.  504).  No  other 
terms  would  be  possible  in  an  agreement  between  two  sworn 
brothers,  in  which  whatever  Buperiority  there  was  to  be  on  either 
side  was  reserved  to  Eadmuud. 
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NOTE  XX.  p.  395. 
Thb  Death  of  BUdmuito. 

TnE  Chronicles  are  silent  as  to  the  nunner  of  Eadround's  death. 
All  tbat  tbcy  say  ifl,  "  ))a  to  See  Andreas  mnesAn  foH^erde  «e 
k}iiiug  Eadnmnd."  Florence  a<lds,  "'decessit  Lundooue."  He 
mentioufl  neither  Gnnt  oor  Eadric,  and  in  ■  later  poamge  ht 
ieems  to  cxdmlc  Eadric.  At  least  when  Onut  pute  Eadric  to 
death,  the  reason  is  said  to  be,  "quia  timebat  iusidiU  ab  eo 
aliquando  circumveniri,  aicut  doniini  sui  priores  iGgelrcdus  et  Ead- 
munduB  frequenter  sunt  circumventl"  If  Florence  had  thought 
that  Eadmuud  was  killed  by  Kadric,  he  wuuld  surely  hare  aid 
so  more  plainly.  The  treasons  of  Eadric  towards  ^thclred  and 
towards  Eadmund  are  put  on  a  level,  and  no  one  ever  charged 
Eadric  with  the  death  of  /Ktlielred.  Florence,  as  his  whole 
narrative  shows,  was  not  slack  at  attributing  crimes  to  Eadric, 
bnt  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  deatli  of  Eadmnnd  be 
nowhere  hints. 

Tlio  language  of  the  Encomiast  (ii.  14)  ia  obecaro  and  mj-sterion*, 
and  his  way  of  speaking  of  the  Deity  may  be  Uiought  slightly 
anthropomorphic.  Qod,  in  his  wisdom,  took  away  Eudmnnd,  leal 
the  contention  for  the  Crown  should  be  rencwwi,  and  in  order 
that  Cnut  might  possess  the  whole  Kingdom  peaceably.  The 
whole  passage  ia  remarkable ; 

"Verumtamen  Dcus,  memor  suae  ontiquoe  doctrinie,  acilicet  unuu 
regnum  in  seipRum  divisum  diu  pcrmancrc  non  posse,  non  longo 
post  tempore  /I'Zdmuudum  eduxit  e  corpore,  Angloram  nusertiu 
Imperii,  nc  forte,  si  uterque  BUperviveret,  neuter  re^iaivt  seeurv, 
et  regnum  diatim  aduihilarctur  renovate  oontentione.  .  .  .  Cujus 
rci  gratis  cum  Deus  jusserit  obire,  mox  deindc  putuit ;  quia  uni- 
versa  regio  ilHco  Cnutonem  sibi  Regem  elegit,  et  cui  ante  omni 
conaminc  restitit,  tunc  8pt)Dto  sud  sc  ilii  et  oniuia  sua  sulHlidit" 

Adam  of  Bremen,  who  is  not  very  well  versed  in  English  gene- 
alogy, says  (ii.  51);  "Frater  Adelradi  Emund.  vir  bellicoeus,  in 
gratiam  ^-ictoris  vencno  snblatus  eat"  The  murderer,  whether 
Eadric  or  any  one  else,  is  not  mentioned,  and  the  words^  Uiough 
they  might  be  taken  as  accusing  Cnut,  [H'rhui»s  rather  point  to 
a  version  more  like  some  of  those  which  T  shall  presently  mention. 
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We  DOW  come  to  the  long  strtng  of  English  writers  who  accuse 
Eadric.  William  of  ^falmesbury  (ii.  i8o)  says  that  Eudmund  died 
"ambiguum  quo  casu  extinctus ;"  he  then  goes  on  to  mention  the 
charge  nguiuBt  Eadric  hs  a  rumour  ; 

"  Faina  Edrit.-um  infamat,  quod  favore  alterius  mortem  ei  per 
miiiistros  porrexerit.  Cubicularios  Regit)  fuJsBe  duos»  quibus 
onincm  vitam  suam  commiserat,  quos  pollicitation  ibus  illcctos,  et 
primo  ininmuitatcni  flagitii  exhorrcntea,  brevi  complices  suos  cSe- 
cisse.  Ejus  consiljo  fcrrcum  uncum,  ad  naturee  requisita  Bedenti, 
in  locia  posterioribus  adegisse." 

Here  the  deed  U  done  by  two  cbainl)crlaiD8  of  Eadmund.  In 
another  version  the  actual  niuixlcrcr  is  a  son  of  Eadric.  Tlie 
intention  of  this  change  is  obvious.  The  son  of  Eadric  is  of  course 
meant  to  be  a  son  of  Eadmund's  sister  Eadgyth,  so  that  we  get 
the  additional  horror  of  a  nephew  killing  his  uncle.  It  was  either 
forgotten  that  a  son  of  Eadric  and  Eadgyth  would  be  a  mere  child, 
or  else  to  kill  Eadmund  by  the  hand  of  a  child  was  thought  to  be 
a  ftirther  improvement.  The  scene  is  here  tmnafcrred  to  Oxford. 
Tliftt  town  was  in  the  dominions  of  Cnut.  It  was  before  and  after 
this  time  in  the  Earldom  of  Eadric,  but  the  position  of  Eadric  at 
this  moment  is  uncertain.  But  a  murder  done  by  Eadric  in 
his  own  Earldom,  cs|>ecially  a  murder  done  at  Oxford,  connects 
the  story  with  the  stories  uf  yElflielm,  Morkcrc,  and  Sigcfcrth,  the 
former  husband  of  Eadmund's  wife  (see  pp.  325,  371).  The 
change  of  place  is  clearly  part  of  the  mi-thopfcic  process.  In  this 
shape  we  get  the  tale  in  Ilcnrj'  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B,  756  D) ; 

*'  Edmundus  Rex  [lOst  paucos  exhinc  dies  proditione  occisus  est 
apud  Oxineford.  Sic  autem  occisus  esl.  Quum  Rex  botjtibus  suis 
tcrribilis  ct  timcndissimua  in  regno  flureret.  i^it  nocte  quadani  in 
domum  evacuatiouis  ad  requisita  nature,  ubi  filiuis  Edrici  Ducts 
in  fored  secretarid  deliteacens  consilio  pstris.  Regem  inter  oelanda 
cultello  bis  acuto  percussit,  et  inter  viscera  ferruto  6geus,  fugiens 
reliquit."' 

Roger  of  Wendover  (i.  459)  tells  the  story  in  nearly  the  same 
words,  beginning  with  a  panegyric  on  Eadmund  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  panegyrics  on  Qodwinc,  Harold,  and  others 
(see  ToL  ii  p.  34) ;  "  Rex  Augloruui  E^lmundus,  dum  justis  in 
regno  appareret  mansuetus  et  pins  ac  injustia  terrihilis  et  crudclis, 
inridit  ejus  bonitatt  Dux  et  proditor  Eadncus,  Mcrciorum  douii&ua, 
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et  qnaiiter  cum  pcrderet  iufatigabi liter  cogitovit."  The  opportmiltj 
comes  wheo  Etulmuiid  is  at  Oxford,  wliicb  is  eridentlj  looked  on 
as  A  towD  within  Eadric'fl  gDvemmcnt.  The  title  "  Mcrcioruni 
domimis"  is  odd.  Wc  have  heard  uf  nothing  like  it  siooe  ^l!:thel- 
red  and  ^thelflsed.     See  above,  p.  565. 

Bn>mton  (X  Scriptt.  906)  gives  three  versions,  that  of  Florence, 
that  of  Henry  of  Huutingtlun,  and  a  tliinl.  He  doeides  in  favonr 
of  tliat  of  Henry ;  **  Verier  uliis  et  autheuticior  habctur."  His  other 
version  contains  quite  u  new  story,  but  one  wliich  shows  that  the 
8ti»ry  of  tlic  murder  of  ^Ifhelm  was  running  in  the  heads  of  those 
who  devised  it.  Nothing  else  could  have  suggested  the  description 
of  Eadriti  as  "Edricus  pcrlidus  Comes  Sahpice  &emi>er  proditor." 
Eadmund  and  Eadric  arc  now  on  good  terms  ;  the  Earl  asks  the 
King  to  vi^it  him  at  his  huuse,  seemingly  either  at  Shrewsbury  or 
at  Oxford.  After  the  evening  meal,  the  King  is  led  to  his  bed- 
room. He  there  finds  a  figure  of  an  archer  of  wonderful  work- 
manship,  with  bis  bow  bent  and  an  arrow  ready  to  shoot.  He 
examines  and  touches  it;  tbe  arrow  goes  off,  and  pierces  and  kills 
Eadmund,  that  being  the  end  for  which  the  ingenious  pieoe  of 
mcehauism  wua  constructed.  Tliia  inti'otluction  of  a  mcohimicul  con- 
trivauco  iusteod  of  the  simpler  forms  of  umrder  which  we  find  in  the 
earlier  forms  of  the  story  may  be  paralleled  with  the  other  mecha- 
nical contrivance  which  up|>e-ara  in  the  later  fonua  of  the  story  of 
Eadric's  own  death.     See  Note  B13B. 

Knighton  (X  Scriptt  2316)  brings  in  the  death  of  Eadmund 
with  a  most  amazing  preface.  Eadmund  has  reined  five  years, 
aud  he  is  then  put  to  death  at  G]oucc:iter,  seemingly  by  a  vote  of 
tbe  Witan,  on  a  charge  of  fa%'ouriDg  the  Danes,  a  precedent  which 
seems  not  to  have  beeu  rememberctl  in  [649.  It  seems  to  be  only 
the  manner  of  his  death  which  is  left  to  tbe  ingenuity  of  Eudriu, 
The  wonls  run  thus; 

*'  Edniuudus  quiitto  anno  regni  sui  apud  Qlovemiam,  pro  eo 
quod  Baroncs  sui  suspicabautur  cum  proditorcm  et  subversorem 
communis  profoetfla  regni  sui  ["a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and 
public  enemy"],  co  qnnd  niniis  incUnatus  fiiit  antedictis  Danis  et 
pnetulit  eomm  consilium,  constlio  regiorum  tuorum  jureUorum 
Julelinm,  incurrit  mortem  infra  scriptam.  Do  morte  ejus  niultie 
sunt  opiniones,  sed  su£ciat  una  pro  omnibus,  quum  sit  per  prodi- 
tionem  ocoisus  Edrici."  ' 
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He  then  tells  the  story  of  the  archer,  which  he  calla  "unum 
triategum  cum  imoginci  nd  aintilitudinera  uniua  sagittarii."  Ducauge 
(in  voce)  is  puzzled  at  the  "  tristegtun,"  which  generally  means  a 
structure  uf  three  stages,  whether  a  house  or  a  moveahle  tower. 
Knighton  theu  tells,  as  an  alternative  version,  the  story  of  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  only  making  Kodric  himself  the  actual  murderer, 
but  with  a  further  alternative  of  the  two  chamherlaina.  He  adds 
that  Eodric  at  once  went  to  the  widowed  Ealdgyth,  took  her  two 
children  from  her  imd  carried  them  away  to  CnuL 

In  none  of  these  EngUsli  versions  is  it  hinted  that  Cuut  had 
any  share  in  the  deed.  Efldric,  in  a  later  stage  of  the  story,  pleads 
the  murder  of  Eadmund  as  a  merit  towards  Cnut,  and  that  is  all. 
It  is  only  by  Cnut'a  own  countr}'mcn  that  he  is  directly  cliarged 
with  the  crime.  Tlie  Knytlinga  Saga  (c.  i6 ;  Jobustone,  139) 
calmly  tells  us  that  Eadric,  the  confident  and  foster-brother  of 
Eadmund,  killed  him — we  are  not  totd  how — on  the  receipt  of  a 
bribe  from  Cnut.  "  Heidrckr  Striona  het  ein  rikr  madr,  er  /e  tok 
til  )^es8  of  Knxili  Konuntjt,  et  hann  snki  Jutmuiid  Konuug,  oc 
dra'pi  hann  med  mord\-igi,  oc  )>etta  var  bans  bani :  Hetdrekr  var  Jk) 
foetri  Jatmundar  Konungs,  oc  tmdi  hann  faonom  sem  sialfun  ser.** 
Saxo  {193,  193)  has  a  story  how,  seven  years  after  the  agreement 
with  Eadmund,  Cnut  is  saluted  at  supper  by  some  namclesa  person 
as  King  of  all  England.  The  bearera  of  the  news  then  gay  that 
they  have  killed  Eadnmud  to  win  Cnut's  favour,  on  which  Cnut 
puts  them  to  death.  Tliis  is  of  course  one  version  of  tlie  death  of 
fladric.  See  Nute  BBB.  Saxo  then  adds,  "  Memorant  alii  Edvor- 
dum  [Edmundum,  sec  above,  p.  692]  cUndestino  Canuti  impeno 
occisum,  cjusdemque  jurhu  pcenam  a  maleficis  gratid  demendiU 
suspiciouis  exaetam.  Ut  cnim  innoccntise  sua;  fiJem  adstruerat^ 
seque  ci  culpa;  atlinem  fuisse  uegoret,  gruvius  in  scelerutos  cousu* 
lendum  putavit.  Ea  tamen  res  prinvmn  Regit  apud  dwneslico$ 
/avorem  qtuxsMavit.'^  These  last  worda  are  verj*  remarkable.  They 
seem  to  fall  in  with  several  hints  from  other  sources,  which  seem 
to  sltow  that  Cnut>  at  least  in  his  later  days,  was  much  less  popular 
in  Denmark  tlrnii  in  England. 

Bnurru,  in  tbu  Saga  of  .Saint  Olaf  (Laing,  ii.  31  ;  Johnstone,  98}, 
simply  says  that  Kadric  killed  Eadmund ;  "  A  sama  munadi  drap 
Heinrckr  Striona  Eadmund  Konuug."  But  he  addu  that  Cnut  at 
once  drove  all  the  suns  of  jliithelred  out  of  Euglaud,  aud  quotea  the 
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poet  Sigvatf  wbo  is  also  quoted  in  the  Knytlings  Sags,  who  saj'S  that 
Cnut  either  killed  or  banifihed  all  the  bods  of  jfithelred. 

"  Oc  fie&n  ttano  Adftlntda  ttda 

S16  brem  oo  H  X7tfl»indi  Kautr," 

The  allusion  here  maat  he  cither  to  Eadmimd  or  to  £adwig  (aee 
tirn  Dcxt  Note),  most  Ukcly  to  Eadmund. 

Of  the  mnnner  of  Eadmnnd'g  death  there  is  no  mention  in  anj 
of  these  writers.  But  the  singularly  hoso  form  of  murtlcr  which 
80  many  English  writers  attribute  to  Kadric  or  his  emiasaries  was 
not  without  other  examples  in  that  age.  The  younger  Decli  of 
Suxoiiy  was  naid  to  have  been  killed  in  this  waj  in  1068,  and 
OoBclo,  Duke  of  Lotharingia,  in  1078  (see  fjuiihert  in  annin,  pp.  74 
and  222  of  the  lesser  Pertz).  It  is  also  efoontially  the  same  as  the 
way  iu  which  the  defender  of  Stamfonlbridge  was  killed  (see  Hen. 
Hunt.  M.  H.  B.  76a  B),  and  a  large  part  of  a  German  arm)-  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  in  nearly  tlie  same  way  when  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Fifth  invaded  Poland  in  1109.  DIugon,  Hist  PoL 
lib.  iv.  vol.  i.  co!.  378  (ed.  Lips.  171 1). 

And  now  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story.  I  think  we  can  bordly 
do  more  than  say,  with  William  of  Malmeshury,  "ambiguum  qoo 
casu  extinctus."  Eadmnnd  died  at  a  moment  most  eonvenicnt  for 
Cnut  Cnut  therefore,  whether  he  really  had  a  hand  iu  hia  death 
or  not,  waa  sure  to  be  suspcotcd  of  it  Eadric  was  held  to  b« 
capable  of  everj*  erime,  and  was  popularly  believed  to  be  the  aetual 
doer  of  every  crime  thiit  was  done.  Eadric  tlierefore  waa  sure  to 
be  suspected  as  well  as  Cnut  Eadric  was  doubtless  capable  of  the 
crime ;  so,  I  fear,  was  Cunt  also  at  this  time  of  his  life.  Bat  the 
direct  evidence  agiuust  either  does  not  seem  strong  enough  for  a 
conviction.  The  silence  of  Florence,  cumpared  with  his  language 
elsewhere,  tells  in  favour  of  Eadric.  TIic  silence  of  all  the  Eng-lish 
writers  tells  in  favour  of  Cnut.  This  silence  could  hardly  be  owing 
to  his  later  popularity  in  England,  which  has  thrown  no  veil  over 
the  other  crimes  of  his  early  reign.  Florence  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  heard  the  chaise  l>oth  agaiuBt  Eadric  and  against  Cnut,  but, 
while  ftpei\king  of  their  other  crimes,  he  loaves  this  out  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  something  which  tells  agaiust  Cnut  in  tljc 
studied  obscurity  and  overdone  piety  of  the  spcdal  panegyrist  of 
himself  and  his  wife. 
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NOTE  YY.    p.  403 
TnE    TWO    Eadwigs. 

NoTUiKQ  can  be  plainer  than  that  EaJwig  King  of  the  Cliurls  Is 
quite  a  different  person  from  Eadwig  the  libeling.  The  two  are 
confounded  by  Bromton  (907),  who  says,  "Cuusiliu  Edrici  cxiegavit 
Edwiuuin,  Edmuudi  Regis  fratreni,  qui  Ceorlesfnng,  id  est  Rex 
rusticorum,  appellabatur ;  posttnodum  tamcn  dolose  reconciliatiu, 
factione  aocretariorum  suorum  fraudnlcntcr  oecigus  est/' 

I  can  offer  no  ^csa  as  to  tbc  reason  of  the  singular  surname  of 
"  CeorU  cyning,"  which  is  found  in  the  three  Chronicles,  Abingdon, 
Worcester,  and  reterborough.  Nor  can  I  say  anything  as  to  Eadvig'a 
earlier  history.  An  "  Eladwig  minister"  signs  a  charter  of  ^thelred 
in  1005  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  345),  and  before  that,  in  996,  land  at  Ben- 
rington  had  been  granted  by  jEthelred  (vi  136)  to  three  brothers, 
Eadric,  Eodvrig,  and  EalJred.  Ab  to  the  fate  of  the  King  of  the 
Churls,  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  followed  by 
Florence,  place  his  banishment  in  X017,  Florence  adding,  "vero 
Becpicnti  tcmfwro  cum  Rego  pacificatus  est  Eadwius."  The  Abingdon 
Chronicle  puta  oS"  hk  l>anbhment  to  the  Gem6t  at  Cirencester  in 
loao.  PoHsibly  be  was  outlawed,  reconciled,  and  ouUawed  again. 
We  hear  nothing  of  bis  death. 

Of  the  iEtheliug  Eatlwig,  tbc  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chro- 
nicles (1017)  simply  say,  "Cnut  C3ming  aflymdo  ut  Eadwig  j'E^l- 
ing."  Abingdon  addi),  "and  eft  bine  hct  ofslcan."  Florence,  imdor 
the  years  1016  and  1017,  htis  two  stories  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  reconcile  with  one  anotlirr.  I  sunjicct  however  that  they  arose, 
like  the  other  statements  of  Florence  under  the  years  1016  and 
10x7,  out  of  two  different  accounts  of  the  acta  of  Cnut's  first  Mid- 
winter Gem6t.  Tlic  first  version,  under  1016,  immediately  follows  the 
vote  by  which  the  sons  and  brothers  of  Eadmund  were  set  aitiile.  It 
was  followed  by  a  vote  of  banishment  against  the  ^Ktheling  Eadwig— 
"  Eadwius  cgregius  et  reverend isaimus  Regis  Eadinundi  germnuus." 
Then  Cnut  holds  a  conference  with  Eadric,  and  asks  him  if  he  can 
by  any  means  beguile  Eadwig  to  death  (*'  quomodo  dei'ipcre  posset 
Eadwium,  ut  mortis  subiret  pericutum").  Eadric  answers  tliat  there 
is  a  man  fitter  for  the  purpose  than  hiniaulf,  luunely  a  nobleman 
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named  ^thelweard — which  of  all  the  jEthelweards  it  is  hard  to 
say,  but  hu  ia  Jestrribed  us  b«ing  "  ex  nobiliiisiino  j^iiere  Anglorum 
oTtus."  j$!thelweard,  it  seems,  had  better  opportunities  of  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  ^theling  than  Eadrio  had.  Cnut  sends  for 
^thelweai'd  and  makes  him  the  largest  promises,  if  he  will  under- 
take the  murder  of  Eladwig.  "Bring  mo  his  head."  Bays  Cuut, 
"  and  you  Bhall  be  dearer  to  me  than  a  brother."  vKtbelweard  under- 
takes the  task,  but,  like  Uhtred  in  the  cas^  of  Thur brand,  without 
any  iuteutiou  of  peifomiing  it.  So  Eadwig  eaoapeai  ftt  least  for 
one  while. 

Directly  after,  under  X017,  as  soon  as  Florence  haa  recorded  tho 
fourfold  division  of  England  aud  tbe  mutual  oatha  of  Cnut  and  the 
English,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  by  tbe  adrice  of  Eadric  ("  consilio 
per6di  Ducis  Eodrici  '*),  Cnut  banished  both  Eadwigs  ('*  Rex 
Canuius  Clitouem  Eiulwium,  Regis  Eiidmundi  germauum,  et  Ead*^ 
wium,  qui  Rex  appelJabatur  rusticorum,  exiegavit").  He  goes  0; 
to  say  that  the  King  of  the  Churls  was  reconciled  to  Cnut,  as  I 
have  already  said,  but  that  the  ^Etheling  was  treacherous^ 
murderetl  within  tbe  year  by  Cnut's  order  ("Eadwius  vero  Clito^' 
deccptus  iliorum  InBidiuf  quos  eotenus  amicissimos  balmit,  juasu  et 
pctiiioue  Regis  Cunuti,  eodem  anno  iimoceuter  occiditur  ").  l*hia 
acc<iuut,  which  is  perhaps  really  the  same  as  the  other,  is  of  course 
founded  on  the  Abingdon  Obrouiule. 

William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  iSo)  has  quite  another  story,  which 
recognizes  the  outlawry,  but  makes  the  iEtheling  die  a  natural 
death.  "  Frater  ejus  [Edniundi]  ex  matre  Exlwius,  non  adsperuandM 
probitatis  adolesccns,  per  proditorem  Edricum  Angli^  jubente 
Onutoue,  cessit ;  diu  terris  jactatus  et  alto,  angore  auiroi  at  fit 
corjms  infectus,  dum  fiirtivo  reditu  inter  Anglos  detiteeoitr  de- 
fungitur,  et  apud  Tavistokium  tumulatur." 

Now  we  must  choose  between  these  stories.  The  authority  of 
Florence,  backed  as  to  the  main  outline  of  the  tale  by  the  Abiogdon 
Chronicle,  is  in  itself  much  higher  than  that  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury. But  Florence's  authority  is  in  this  case  somewhat  lessened 
by  the  confused  way  in  which  he  tells  the  story  twice  over.  Also 
tales  of  secret  eonferences  and  assassinations  are  always  suspicions, 
and  they  are  specially  suspicious  when  they  bring  in  the  name  of 
Kadric.  If  Eadwig  died  anyhow  soon  after  his  outlawry,  people 
would  be  sure  to  say  that  he  was  made  away  with  by  Cnut  and 
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Eadric.  But  if  he  really  was  so  made  away  with,  it  ia  hard  to  see 
how  the  story  in  William  of  Malmesbury  could  arise.  Also,  if 
Eadwig  was  outlaweil,  and  therefore  banished,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
erea  Eudric  would  have  the  chance  of  umrdering  him,  unless  it  Is 
meant  that  he  was  treacherously  imrsned  during  hts  days  of  grace, 
as  God  wine  is  said  to  have  been  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  154).  Tl  can 
hardly  mean  that  the  hand  of  Eadric  could  reach  biuushed  men  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  character  of  Cnut,  at  this  stage  of  his  career,  throws  no 
light  on  the  matter  cither  way.  But  it  is  amunng  to  see  Thierry 
turning  the  particular  promise  of  Cnut  to  jEthclwcard  into  a 
general  advertisement  for  the  heads  of  his  cwemies  ;  "  *  Qui  m'appor- 
tera  ia  t^te  d'un  de  mos  cnnemis/  disnit  1e  roi  danois  avec  la  ferocite 
d'ua  pirate,  '  me  sera  plus  cher  que  s'il  dtail  mou  frfere.' " 


NOTE  ZZ.   p.  406. 
Th£  Obiqin  of  Earl  Godwixb. 

Tre  prominent  position  of  Godwinc  at  the  time  of  Cuut^s  death 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  tacts  of  our  history,  and  the  cfun- 
bined  evidence  of  the  charters  and  of  Uie  Biographer  of  Kadwanl 
has  enabled  me  to  trace  up  his  greatneaa  to  the  earliest  days  of 
Cnut's  reign.  But,  when  we  ask  for  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
the  man  who  became  the  greatest  of  English  subjecte,  who  so  nearly 
became  the  father  of  a  new  line  of  English  Kings,  wo  find  ouraelves 
invftlvwl  in  utter  obscurity  and  contradiction.  Was  he  the  sou  of 
Child  Wulfnoth  the  Sotith-Saion  (see  above,  p.  648)  1  Was  he  the 
great-nephew  of  the  arch-traitor  Eadric  1  Or  was  he  the  son  of  a 
churl  somewhere  near  Sheratone,  introduced  by  the  Dane  Ulf  to  the 
favour  of  Cnut  t  Or  is  it  possible  that  none  of  these  accounts  rests 
on  any  sure  foundation,  and  that  we  must  remain  absolutely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  birth  of  Godwine  and  the  events  of  his  early  life  1 

I  will  begin  with  the  one  fact  which  appears  to  be  certain, 
that  is  the  name  of  Oodwine's  father.  While  the  accounts  of 
him  agree  in  nothing  else,  all  who  mention  his  father  at  all  agree 
in  giving  bim  the  name  of  Wulfhoth.  I  have  therefore  not 
scrupled  to  speak  to  the  text  of  Oodwine  the  son  of  Wulfnoth. 
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Btill,  as  Qodwino  waa  one  of  the  commouest  names  at  the  time,  it 
is  not  sofe  to  assume  every  Godwine,  or  even  every  Wiilfnoth, 
whom  we  oomc  acrostt  to  bo  the  Godwine  and  the  Wulfnoth  with 
whom  we  are  concerned.  But  any  case  of  the  conjunction  uf  the 
two  names  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  absolutely  no 
evidence  whether  any  of  the  many  signatures  of  various  Oo<lwinca 
in  the  later  dnys  of  -^thelred  belong  to  the  greut  Earl  or  not.  But 
when  the  iEtheling  ^thelstan,  in  his  will  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii.  363), 
makes  bequests  to  two  Godwincs,  and  distinguishes  one  of  them  as 
the  8on  of  Wulfnoth,  this  raises  a  strong  presumption,  though  it 
does  not  reach  positive  proof,  that  our  Godwine  is  the  Godwine 
intended.  And,  if  tlie  expressions  of  the  l>equest  &J1  in  with  any 
circumstances  in  any  of  the  accounts  of  Godwine,  we  reach,  though 
still  not  quite  positive  proof,  yet  cert^uly  the  highest  degree  of 
probability. 

Wliat  then  is  our  arailable  evidence  on  the  subject  1  Our  own 
historians,  as  far  as  dii-ect  ntatemi^nt  goes,  arc  silent.  Godwine 
appears  in  the  Chronicles  as  Earl  of  the  W'cst-Saxons  and  as  chief 
supporter  of  Karthacnut,  without  any  hint  as  to  who  he  was.  The 
writers  who  speak  of  his  expluit-s  in  the  time  of  Cnut  are  equally 
silcut.  Even  his  own  panegyrist,  tlie  Eiugrapher  of  Eadward,  baa 
absolutely  uothing  to  tell  us  as  to  his  ongin.  The  silence  of  the 
ClironiclcB  is  not  wonderful ;  they  commonly  take  people's  position 
for  granted,  and  introiluce  them  without  any  particular  de.scription. 
But  the  absence  of  any  direct  statement  in  all  our  authorities, 
good  and  bad,  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  the  silcuce  of  Godwiue's 
own  special  atlmirer,  the  Biographer  of  Kadward,  is  very  remarkable 
indeed. 

But,  though  none  of  our  own  historians  introduces  Oodwiue  as 
the  son  or  nephew  of  Wulfrioth,  or  of  Eadric,  or  of  any  one  else, 
yet  we  have,  on  nuthority  which  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  iiTC- 
sifitible,  two  statements  that  a  Wulfnoth  was  the  father  of  Godwine, 
one  statement  tbAt  Eadric  was  the  great-uncle  of  Godwine.  Flo- 
rence (anno  1007 ),  in  a  passage  which  T  have  di*cus9e<l  in  other 
notes  [see  pp,  642,  649},  ssys  that  ouo  of  Eadric's  brothers  was 
named  JSthcImi^rj  and  that  JEthcIm^r  was  the  father  of  Wulfiioth 
the  father  of  Earl  Godwine.  Tlie  Canterbury  Chronicle  (anno 
1008)  describes  Cbild  Wulfuoth  the  South-Saxon  as  "Oodwinca 
fwder  eortes.**    Meet  writers  put  these  two  statements  together. 
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and  aBBume  Ckxlwine  to  be  tlie  son  of  Child  Wnlfnotb  and  Child 
Wulftioth  to  be  the  nephev  of  Eadrio.  To  me  it  seems  that  the 
two  accounts  are  quite  dtHtiuct,  and  that  their  statements  are 
almoBt  irreconcileuble.  Florence,  who  speaks  of  God  wine  the  tuu  of 
Wulfnoth  as  the  nephew  of  Eadric,  does  not  say  that  Godwine  was 
tho  son  of  Cliild  Wulfnoth,  nor  docs  he  in  any  way  identify  Cliild 
Wulfnoth  with  Wulfnoth  the  nephew  of  Eadric.  The  Canterbury 
Chronicler,  who  makes  Godwine  the  sou  of  C*ht]d  Wul&oth,  ia 
equally  silent  as  to  any  kindred  between  Child  Wulfnoth  and 
Eadric.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  they  write  seems  to  exclude — 
perhaps  is  designedly  meant  to  exclude — any  such  kiudretl  either 
way.  Florence  speaks  of  "  WInothus,  pater  West-Saxonnm  Ducis 
Godwinij"  directly  afterwards  he  speaks  of  "  Suth-Saxonicna 
minister  Wnothua."  This  is  the  way  in  which  a  man  would  speak 
of  two  distinct  Wulfuoths,  not  of  tho  same.  He  says  that 
"Brihtric,  brother  of  Eadric,  unjustly  accused  Child  Wulfnoth."  Thia 
is  not  the  way  in  which  he  would  a|>eak  of  a  charge  brought  by  one 
member  of  the  family  of  which  he  had  just  given  the  pedigree 
against  another  member  of  tlie  same  family.  PritnA  facie  then, 
the  Wulfnoth  spoken  of  under  1007  and  the  Wu!ftiolb  spoken  of 
under  1008  arc  two  different  persons.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say 
that,  in  tho  entry  under  1008,  Florence  is  translating  the  Wor- 
cester Chronicle,  and  that  he  keeps  its  language  without  trying  to 
hannonize  it  with  what  lie  had  himself  just  before  suid.  Florence  is 
here  not  merely  translating,  for  he  stops  to  put  in  a  character  of 
Brihtric  of  his  own  composition.  It  is  certain  that  Florence  cannot 
be  quoted  on  behalf  of  the  view  that  Godwine  was  the  sou  of  Child 
Wulfnoth  ;  he  seems  indeed  designedly  to  exclude  any  sucli  parent- 
age by  distinguishing  one  Wulfnoth  from  the  other. 

The  three  elder  Chronicles,  Abingdon,  Worcester,  Peterb*) rough, 
give  us  no  information  either  way.  Godwine's  name  does  not 
occur  in  any  of  them  till  after  the  death  of  Cnut.  The  Abingdon 
Chronicle^  iu  describing  Wulfnoth,  calls  him  simply  "Wulfno% 
cild."  To  thia  description  the  Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chro- 
nicies  add  "  ]ione  Su¥scaxscian ;"  the  Canterbury  Chronicler  adds 
agob,  "  Qodwincs  ftcdcr  eoHes."  All  the  Chroniclers  knew,  and 
they  all  thought  it  right  to  state,  that  Brihtric  was  the  brother  of 
Eadric  ;  that  he  was  the  uncle  of  the  man  whom  he  was  occusing, 
a  fact  surely  quite  as  important,  is  not  implied  in  any  way.     The 
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combined  evidence  of  all  the  Clironicles  seems  to  me  to  go  to  dis- 
tinguish CliUtl  Wulfnoth  the  South-Saxon  from  any  Wnlfnoth  whoj 
was  nephew  to  Eiulric.     The  evidence  of  Florence  goes  Uio  Bomei 
way.     As  to  the  parentage  of  Oodwine  the  three  elder  Chroniclcrij 
arc  silent.     Florence  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Wulfnoth,] 
the  nephew  of  Eadric  ;  the  Cantorbury  Chronicler  affirms  him  to 
hare  been  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnoth  the  Soutfa-Soxoa     I  do  not 
say  that  thene  two  statements  arc  Iop;ie-alIy  contradictory ;   but  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that,  aa  a  matter  of  historical  evidence,  tliey 
ore  very  hard  to  reconcile. 

Now  which  of  these  two  accounts  is  the  more  probable  T     As  far 
as  authority*  goes,  they  are  much  on  a  level.     Keither  statement  la 
atrictly  contemporary ;  indeed  both  of  them  are  statementa  which 
in  their  own  nature  could  not  be  contemporary ;  Wntinotb,  who- 1 
ever  he  was,  is  described  by  a  form  which  could   not  have  beonj 
used  till  long  after,  when  bis  son  bad  become  far  more  famous  ihani 
himself.     Each  description  is  a  mere  insertion  into  an  earlier  text  ;  ' 
each  may  be  a  mere  busty  inference  from  likeness  of  name.     Th»( 
authority  of  Florence  on  such  a  matter  is  quite  equal  to  that  of 
the   Canterbury  Chronicle^  the   latest   and    least  authoritative  of 
the  four.     His  statement  too,  as  part  of  an  insertion  of  some  length, 
describing  the  character  and  family  of  E^dric,  has  more  the  air  of  a 
deliberately  adviseil  statement  than  the  tliree  words  of  tlio  Canter- 
bury Clironicler,  whidi  might  have  been  inserted  currents  calami. 
On  the  oilier  hand,  the  statement  of  Florence  is  liighly  improbuble 
in  itself,  while  that  of  the  Canterbury  Chronicler  has  some  external 
support  of  a  very  remarkable  kind. 

If  we  admit  that  Godwine  was  the  great-nephew  of  Eadric,  we 
are  at  once  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  chronological  dlificultics  and 
into  the  strangest  possible  family  relations,  Elodric  was  pot  to 
death  in  1017  ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  at  all  an 
aged  man,  rather  the  contrary-.  Godwine  must  have  been  at  least 
a  grown  man  in  1018,  when  he  was  already  an  ICarl.  Is  it  possible  , 
that  Oodwine  was  two  generations  younger  than  Eadric  1  Again, 
Eadnc  married  Eadgyth  the  daughter  of  yKthclrcd ;  Kadward  the 
son  of  ^thelrcd  married  Eadgj-th  the  daughter  of  Oodwine.  It  is 
probable  tliat  Eadric  was  a  good  deal  older  than  his  wife,  who,  as 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  was  bom  in  969,  roust  have  been  young, 
and  may  have  been  almost  a  child,  in  1007,  the  probable  year  of 
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her  marriage  (see  above,  p.  644).  Eatlgytli  again  must  huve  been 
Bome  years  older  than  her  btilf-brother  Eiadwanl,  whci  wiu*  born 
between  1002  and  1005  (»ee  j>.  671).  Eudward  again  must  liavo 
been  much  older  than  hit)  wife  Etulgyth^  whose  parents  were 
married  in  1019  (see  p.  420).  Still,  allowing  for  all  this,  can  we 
conceive  a  man  marrying  the  grcat-great-niece  of  hia  own  brother- 
in-law  Y     The  pedigree  would  stand  thus  ; 


^thelric 
1 


I 


Eoirlric 


Ewlgyth 


Eadwanl. 


^thelmier 

Wnlfnoth 

Godwine 

Eadgyth. 

EadwarU  may  easily  have  been  twenty  yeoTB  older  than  bis  wife, 
but  can  we  believe  that  be  belonged  to  the  same  generation  as  bis 
wife's  great-griuid  father  1 

This  seems  to  inc  to  be  a  strong  objection  to  the  statement  of 
Florence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statement  of  the  Canterbury 
Chronicle  curiously  falls  in  with  the  bequest  in  the  will  of  the 
^theUng  ^thelstan  ;  "  Xc  gcon  Godwine  Wulfno¥«H  suna  ^Ses 
landes  tct  Cumtune,  %o  his  fcdcr  eer  ahte."  Why  should  ^tbclstan 
leave  Gixlwinc  the  hmd  which  his  father  had  ?  The  bequest  follows 
immediat^'ly  uu  one  iu  which  the  j£]tlieling  leaves  to  oue  ^Ifmier 
the  laud  which  had  formerly  been  his  own  ("  Ic  geaa  Jillmere  ^e« 
landes  set  Hameluude  ^  he  ter  ahte  ").  And  this  is  followed  by  m 
very  earnest  prayer  to  his  father  to  c<»ufirm  the  grant  to  ^Ifniter 
("  Ic  bidde  miime  feder  for  Codes  alniihtiges  liifun  and  for  minon, 
%8Qt  he  Vee  geunne  ^  ic  him  gconnen  hebbe"),  which  is  not 
attached  to  any  of  his  other  bequests.  Some  special  cause  evi- 
dently lurks  under  such  bequests  as  these.  They  naturally  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  lands  bequeathed  were  confiscated  lands  which 
^thelstan  thought  it  right  to  restore,  in  the  oue  case  to  the  former 
owner  himself,  in  the  other  case  to  the  former  owner's  son.  Now 
the  lands  of  Child  Wulfnoth  would  doubtless  be  confiscated  after 
his  doings  in  1009,  and  a  part  of  them  might  easily  cimie  into  the 
possession  of  the  j5itheUng.  For  a  possession  of  Child  Wulfnoth 
the  South-Saxon  we  naturally  look  in  his  own  shire.  And  Domes- 
day shows  us  two  South-Sftxon  Comptous,  one  of  them  held  by 
Harold  (21),  the  other  held  by  a  tenant  of  Earl  Oodwine  (24), 
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Here  is  imleeil  no  actual  proof,  1>iit  there  is  a  remarkable  seric* 
of  andcsigncd  coincidences  in  favour  uf  the  belief  tlmt  GiMlwino 
was  the  son  of  Child  Wulfnotb  the  South-Saxon,  and  therefore,  us 
I  think,  agniast  the  belief  that  he  was  the  great-nephew  uf  Kudiic. 

This  CTidcncc,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  proboblr  be  thoof^ht  quit« 
conclusive  ;  but  there  is  another  account  of  Godwine's  birth,  which 
wc  could  hardly,  in  any  case,  accept  in  its  literal  shape,  hut  llie 
existence  of  which  is,  in  any  case,  a  pbcenomenou  to  be  accoanled 
for,  and  which,  when  stripped  of  its  romantic  details,  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  intrinsic  probability.  This  is  that  Oodwine  was 
the  son  of  »  chnrl  near  the  field  of  Shcrstona 

Ralph  the  lilnok,  a  chronicler  of  no  great  ralue,  who  wrote  early 
iu  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  gives  an  account  of  Oodwine,  which  is 
more  than  half  mythical,  tint  which  is  of  sonic  importance,  because 
some  of  the  statements  in  it  clearly  do  not  come  from  the  common 
sources.  His  story  runs  thus  (p.  i6o) ;  "  GoJwinu*  Comes  Jiiiua 
bubuici  fail ;  iu  mensd  Kegis  Kdwordi  offii  suflocatus  est.  el  ab 
Haraldo  filio  suh  mensa  extractus.  HJc  Godwinus,  a  Heye  Cniitone 
nutrUuSt  processu  teniporis  in  DacJam  cum  breve  Regit  trans- 
missus,  callide  duxit  sururem  Cnutonis."  (8ee  Note  K£EI.)  A 
few  i)ngeH  Iwfore  (157)  Ralph  had  given  us  his  versinn  of  the  fiite 
of  iliUfred  ;  "  Alter  frater,  Aluredus  scilicet,  ad  stipitem  Ugatus  a 
Godwino  in  Hcly  |>ercraptU8  est,  tcr  dcoimatis  comniilitonibus 
apud  Guldeilune,  pf)st  mortem  Haroldi,  aute<iuani  regunret  Uanle- 
cnutus,  eofmlio  Stt^andi  archiejMeopi"  (This  last  strange  atate- 
ment  may  he  taken  in  connexion  with  the  scandal  which  charged 
Emma  hernelf  with  a  partnership  iu  the  deed.  See  p.  494,  and 
Note  SSS.)  Here  we  have  the  common  Korman  tales  mixed  up  with 
tales  which,  true  or  false,  come  from  some  quite  diflereut  (piaiter. 

Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  Knytlinga  Saga  (c.  11  ;  Jnlui- 
stone,  p.  131)  gives  a  fuller  account  of  Godwine»  developing 
the  words  *•  filius  bubuici  fuit"  into  a  picturcwjue  story.  Earl  Ulf, 
pursuing  the  flying  Knglish  at  Sherstone,  loses  his  way.  He  meeU 
a  youth  driving  cattle,  who  tells  him  that  his  nazne  ia  Oodwine 
(Gudini),  and  whom  he  asks  to  show  him  his  way  to  the  Danish 
ships.  Godwine  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  so  doing,  when  the 
whole  country  is  so  enraget]  against  the  Danes  ;  he  refuses  the 
Earl's  offpred  present  of  a  gold  ring,  but  saj-s  that  he  will  do  what 
he  can  for  him,  and  that,  if  ho  succeeds,  Ulf  may  reward  him  at 
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bU  pleasure.  He  then  takes  the  Earl  to  the  house  of  Iiis  father 
Wulfnotli  (Ulfiiad),  who  is  deaeribed  aa  a  rich  yeoman  (bondi), 
living  in  very  comfortable  st^-le,  Tlie  Earl  is  well  entertained, 
especially  with  good  drink ;  he  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  iiouae 
and  its  iohabitanta,  old  and  yonng,  and  stays  the  whole  of  the  next 
day  there  in  great  comfort.  At  night  Ulf  and  f  lodwine  arc  mounted 
on  two  good  horses,  well  caparisoned.  Wulfnoth  and  his  wife  re- 
mind Ulf  of  the  dangerous  errand  on  which  they  are  sending 
their  only  son,  and  they  trust  to  his  gmtitude  for  a  recompense, 
llie  Earl  is  ehanned  with  the  handsome  countenance  and  ready 
speech  of  the  youth  ;  they  ride  all  night,  and  reach  Cnut'a  ships  the 
next  morning.  Ulf  treats  Godwine  as  his  son,  places  Iiinj  by  his 
side^  gives  him  his  nister  (v^^'tha  in  marriage,  presents  him  to  Cnut, 
and  procures  fur  him  the  dignity  of  E«rl. 

Now  the  Knytliugn  Saga  is  a  Saga,  and  I  have  given  some  spooi- 
mens  of  its  inaccuracies  and  confusions.  In  tliis  very  stoiy  it  would 
be  hard  to  reconcile  the  author's  conception  of  the  battle  of  8her- 
stone  with  the  truth  of  history  ;  Godwine  also,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  was  nut  the  only  son  of  his  parents  (see  Edwards,  lutro- 
dnction  to  Liber  de  Hyda,  xxx\'ii.;  Mon.  Angl.  i.  210  ed.  1855, 
ii.  428,  430  new  ed.) ;  and  it  is  more  amazing  still  when  the  Saga 
goes  on  to  tell  us  tlmt  Uodwine  and  Gytha  were  the  {larents,  not 
only  of  Swcgen,  Uarold,  and  Tostig,  but  also  of  Morkere  and 
Walthcof.  Such  a  tale  is  not  history- ;  the  utmost  amount  of 
credit  which  I  should  ever  think  of  giring  it  would  lie  to  admit 
it  as  e>*idence  of  a  tradition  that  Godwine  was  not  of  illustrious 
birtii,  tliat  he  was  by  origin  Ccorl  and  not  Etyrl.  Now  this  same 
tradition  turns  up  in  several  apparently  independent  quarters.  Its 
existence  in  Denmark  and  in  England  in  shown  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Knytlinga  Saga  and  of  Ralph  the  Black,  But  it  also  appcara 
in  Normandy.  While  some  Nornmn  writers,  as  William  of  Jumi&gea 
(vii.  9),   speaks   of  Oodwine's   nobility,    Wacc    (Roman  de   Rou, 

9S09)  expressly  calls  him 

"  Queiu  Owine, 
Ki  mult  eNteit  de  purt«  orine." 

It  is  found  too  in  another  writer,  whose  accounts  of  things, 
though  often  very  strange,  are  always  independent.  Tliis  is  the 
chruniclcr  whose  work  is  printed  In  Mr.  Edwards'  Liber  de  HydS, 
In  his  account  of  Godwine,  against  whom  he  is  bitterly  prejudiced, 
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he  says  (p.  288),  "Fuit  uenipe  ex  tnfiino  Anglorain  geaere  .  .  .  (i 
licet  per  cranes  fere  Anglie  partes  potesUs  ejus  extei»lrretun  priik-  J 
dpaliK  taiiien  c<iniit«tt]8  ejus  Aostralis  erat,  n-^io  qme  Knguil  cormBj 
dicitur  SucUexia."     This  passage  h  duubl}-  reTuarkable.     It  1 
Oodwiue  to  have  been  of  tuw  birth  ;  it  also,  like  Uw  CukteriNiTyj 
Chrunicle.  specially  connecta  him  with  Suaaex,  while  moat  of  the  1 
writers  specially  coanect  him  with  Kent     Oo  the  other  band, 
any  one  ventures  to  put  any  faith  in  the  geography  of  the  Kn^-tlin 
Saga,  Godwine  must  have  come  from  some  place  near  the  bon]en  < 
Gloucestcmliire  and  Wilt*thire. 

We  have  then  a  distinct  tradition,  turning  up  in  four  qua 
none  of  which  \»  likely  to  have  borrowed  ft*uin  any  of  the  othe 
QASertIng  Godwine  to  have  been  a  man  of  eeorlisk  birth.  The  tw^^J 
English  writers  aad  Wace  exaggerate,  as.  in  such  a  case,  they  wei 
sure  to  do,  the  lowlincw  of  hia  origin.  So  do  the  only  modem  writ 
who  adopt  the  story.  These  are  Sharon  Turner  (Hist  AngL  Sax.  it 
494 ),  who  talks  about  "ijovcrtv/'  "humble  mansion."  Ac,  and ' 
(L  1 60).  who  tnlkji  about  a  "  cabane."  But  the  Wulfnuth  of  the 
is  not  a  poor  man ;  he  is  a  (^orl  and  not  a  Thegn ;  but  he  has  < 
thing  good  about  him,  good  house,  good  drink.  ^:;uod  horsetf ;  he  is,  in 
modem  phrum.'.  unt  a  labourer,  not  even  a  tenant  farmer,  but  clearly 
A  rich  yeoman.  Such  a  man  might,  in  the  England  of  those  days, 
easily  rise  to  Tbegn's  rank  (see  p.  89).  Eatlric  bad  risen  from 
such  a  rank,  or  veiy  possibly  from  a  lowlier  one  (see  above,  p.  641), 
to  be  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians  uid  sou*in-Uw  uf  the  King.  Still 
the  rise  from  the  yeoman's  comfortable  house  to  the  Earldom  of  the 
West  Saxons  in  one  generation  and  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the 
next  19  not  an  every-day  event  How  Car  is  such  an  exaltation  ^ro- 
bable  in  the  present  easel 

I  assume  that  the  story  of  the  Rnytlinga  Saga  ia  altagetlMr  irre- 
concileabie  with  either  of  the  others.  Sharon  Turner  indeed,  Ukc 
Florence  in  some  of  his  weaker  moments,  adopts  all  tliree  stories  at 
once.  He  accepts  the  pedigree  given  by  Florence  without  hesita- 
tion, and  seemingly  without  thinking  it  at  all  contradictory  to  the 
tale  of  Godwine'fi  lowly  origin.  That  tale  he  adopu  in  its  fnhiaai^ 
and  he  does  his  best  to  weave  the  two  together.  He  even  conoeiTei 
n  ulfnoth  in  his  huuible  estate  as  probably  remembering  the  high 
fortunes  of  his  uncle  Eadric,  and  hoping  tliat  a  similar  good  luck 
may  attend  liis  own  child     Somewhat  caHier,  in  recording  ihe 
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of  Brilitric  and  Wulfiiotli,  Mr.  Tumtr  calls  the  Inlter  *'tlie 
father  of  Earl  Godwiiie,"  aiitl,  though  he  remarks  in  a  note  that  the 
words  arc  abaeut  from  some  MSif.  of  the  Chronicles,  he  does  uot 
appear  to  doubt  CliiUl  Wulfnoth's  paternity-  Now  it  would  be 
remarkable  if  a  nephew  itf  tlie  powerful  Eadric  remained  in  the 
condition  of  a  herdman  or  even  in  that  of  a  yeoman,  while  £adric 
himself  had  risen  to  such  greatuess,  and  bad  exalted  at  least  one  of 
his  hnfthers  with  him.  Yet  this,  however  unlikely,  is  at  least 
possible.  But  possibility  itself  cim  hurdly  1>e  stretelied  ro  far  as  to 
identify  Wulfaoth  the  naval  commander  of  1 009  with  Wulfaoth  the 
yeoman  of  1016.  Unquestionably  princes  and  lords,  under  the 
frown  of  fortune,  have  before  now  lurked  in  much  lowlier  disguises, 
but  one  who,  outlaw  as  he  was,  still  remained  at  the  head  of  twenty 
ships,  was  far  more  likely  to  take  service  under  Kin;^  Swegen  or  to 
go  un  with  his  doings  as  Wiking  on  his  own  account,  thuu  to  betake 
himself  to  the  tilth  of  the  ground  iu  a  western  shire.  I  think  wo 
way  safely  assert  that,  if  Godwine  was  the  son  of  a  West  of  England 
yeomrtu,  he  wag  certainly  not  the  son  of  the  South-8axoii  naval 
captain,  and  waa  nut  likely  to  be  the  grand-nepliew  of  i:^lUonuan 
Eadric. 

And  now,  what  is  the  measure  of  probability  in  the  story  itself? 
First  of  all,  what  is  always  of  uo  small  consequence  in  these  ques- 
tions, if  we  i^nt  thtt  tmtli  of  the  tale  in  its  main  outlines,  wo  can 
anderstand  how  the  other  tade  arose,  while  the  reverse  process  is  by 
no  means  so  easy.  For,  if  the  talc  in  the  Knytlinga  Saga  be  a 
fiction,  it  must  ^tc  pure  invention  without  motive.  One  dues  nut 
see  how  any  confusion  or  misconception  can  have  led  to  it.  The 
etory  of  Godwjnc's  lowly  birth  is  not  introduced  in  the  Saga,  what- 
ever we  say  of  Wacc  and  the  Hyde  writer,  with  the  least  notion  of 
depreciating  him.  One  therefore  hardly  sees  why  any  one  should 
go  out  of  his  way  to  invent  the  talc.  But  if  there  were  several 
contemporary  Wulfnoths,  especially  if  tlic  real  one  in  question  was 
an  obscure  person,  mere  misconception  might  lead  Florence  or  hts 
informants  to  fasten  the  paternity  ujKin  the  wrong  Wulfnoth.  Or, 
if  falsiBcation  is  suptK^acd,  its  motives  are  much  more  obvious  than 
iu  the  other  case.  T{»  connect  Oodwinc  either  with  Eadnc  or  with 
Child  Wulfnoth  would  suit  foes  who  wish  to  brand  one  whom  they 
called  a  traitor  as  the  kinsman  of  earlier  traitors.  It  might  suit 
Dauigh  friends  tu  represent  him  as  connected  with  one  who  was  su 
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conspicuouB  in  setting  up  the  Dnnish  throne  in  Eoghuid.  And,  m 
Eutlrio,  witli  all  hia  crimen,  was  cleAHy  the  leader  of  a  powerful 
party,  the  invention  mi^'ht  even  suit  some  among  Godwine's  Eogluii 
Criends,  who  might  still  regard  a  connexion  with  Eadric  as  con- 
ferrtng  more  of  honour  than  of  infamy. 

Agiiiiir  if  we  aceopt  the  legend  in  the  Saga,  we  can  tmdenUDd 
the  ralher  mysterious  way  in  which  Godwine  himself  ocrnua  on 
the  stage  under  the  patronage  of  Cnut  and  U1C  better  than  if  we 
suppose  him  to  have  been  a  niemlier  of  a  powerful  English  family. 
We  can  especially  understJind  the  astonishing  silence  of  his  own 
panegyrist  If  Godwine  bad  been  a  scion  of  any  raninent  hmilyJ 
or  hod  been  connected  with  any  famous,  or  eren  infamous,  men, 
should  tiurely,  somewhere  or  other,  6nd  him  described  according^J 
But  the  mass  of  writers  "  ^c  have  seen,  are  utterly  silent;  no 
one  introduces  him  with  any  description  at  all ;  those  who  connect 
him  with  Kmlric  or  with  C*luld  Wulfhoth  do  it  backwards;  tbef 
describe  Wulfnoth  as  the  father  of  Godwine,  not  Godwine  M 
son  of  Wnlfnoth. 

I  think  then  that,  if  this  story  stood  by  itself,  there  would 
little  tlifliculty  in  accepting  it.  I  mean  of  coarse  in  acceptii^ 
general  outUne  of  the  tale,  namely  that  Godwine  was  a  yeoman' 
son  who  had  somehow  attracted  the  favour  of  Clf.  aud  who  was 
by  him  introdneed  to  Cnut.  Details  are  quite  another  matter. 
The  whole  narrative  of  the  War  of  Cnut  and  Evdmund  in  the 
Knytlinga  Saga  is  so  utterly  confused  and  unhistorical  that  nothing 
can  be  safely  said  as  to  time,  place,  or  circumstance.  But 
tradition  of  Godwine's  churlt:!>h  ori^n.  taken  by  itself,  would  hav 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  boU 
its  ground  against  the  >*«r8iDn  tn  Fli^rence.  But  the  sUtement  of 
the  Oanterbory  Chronicler,  backed  up  by  the  will  of  irihy4iif  n, 
is  a  more  formidable  opponent  The  two  deacriptioDa  fit  nagakriy 
well  into  one  another,  and  the  coincidence  is.  on  the  &ot  of  k, 
muleeigned.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  Godwine  the  acMi  of 
Wul&oth  and  legatee  of  JCtbeUtan  may  not  hare  been  the  great 
Earl ;  it  is  possible  that,  being  the  great  Earl,  he  noay  hare  been 
the  son  of  some  other  Wulfnoth,  and  not  of  the  Sooih-Saxoa 
Child.  But  when  we  pot  together  the  Gsnterimry  Chrmicle.  the 
will  of  .£thelaton,  and  the  enkrin  in  Domeeday.  their  cnmohitiTe 
forae  is  so  great  as  to  make  such  expUBotaoas  ncr*  poMbiKtiw 
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aad  no  more.  If  we  accept  the  will  as  referring  to  the  greal 
Godwine,  and  if  we  further  accejit  ray  conjecture  as  ti>  the  death  of 
^thclstan  (see  above,  p.  684),  we  niay  look  on  Godwine  as  n  brave 
young  warrior,  whose  services  under  Eadmund  entitled  him  in  the 
j^theling's  opinion  to  a  restitution  of  the  lauds  forfeited  liy  his 
father.  This  view  of  him  is  in  no  way  inconsist4*nt  with  tlie  fact  of 
the  Eavour  which  he  afterwards  found  with  Ulf  and  Cuut.  Neither 
is  his  favour  with  Ulf  aud  Cnut  inconsistent  with  the  story  of  hij 
yeonmn  orij^n,  but  i|uite  the  reverse.  Tlie  main  difficulty,  one 
which  T  do  not  see  the  way  to  get  over,  is  that  Wulfnoth  the  cliurl 
and  Child  Wulfnoth  the  Soutb-8axon  cannot  be  the  same  man. 

The  two  stories  thus  become  alternativea  between  which  we 
muat  choose.  Godwine  was  either  the  son  of  Child  Wutfnoth, 
or  the  son  of  Wulfnoth  the  churl  ;  in  neither  case  do  I  Itelieve 
htm  io  have  been  the  great-nephew  of  Ji^drio.  I  once  inclined, 
of  course  with  the  necessary  allowances,  to  the  stor}-  in  the  Knyt- 
linga  Saga ;  I  had  not  then  weighed  the  arguments  suggested  hj 
the  will  of  ^tlielstan  and  the  entries  in  Domesdny.  On  the 
strength  of  these  last  I  now  incline  to  the  statement  of  the  Can- 
terbury Chronicler.     But  I  leave  the  critical  reader  to  decide: 


NOTE  AAA.   pp.  406,  43a, 
Ths  West-Saxon   Eabloom. 

There  is,  I  think,  quite  evidence  to  show  that  Gwlwinc  was 
raised  to  Eurl's  rank  very  early  in  the  reign  of  Cnut,  l>ut  that 
he  was  not  investwl  with  the  vast  government  of  which  we  after- 
warrls  find  him  in  possession  till  some  years  later. 

I  do  not  try  to  identify  any  of  the  signatures  of  ^*  Godwine 
Minister"  in  the  later  days  of  jfCthelred.  There  are  a  gootl  many 
of  them,  and  some  of  them  may  be  signatures  of  the  great  Rtrl, 
but  the  name  Gutlwiue  is  so  common  timb  it  is  utterly  inipotisible 
to  say  anything  either  way.  But  Godwine  undoubtedly  signs  m 
Earl  from  the  very  beginning  of  Cunt's  reign.  The  earliest  charters 
of  Cnut  are  of  the  year  1018,  »nd  Godwine  signa  one  of  these 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  3)  aa  "Dnx/*  though  seemingly,  aa  one  wonUI 
expect,  as  the  junior  Earl.  But,  as  Cnut  kept  WesHex  in  his 
own  bands,  while  he  apjM>inted   Kails  over  Northumberland  Hud 
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Merdji,  Godwioe  coald  not  bATe  be«fi  Eari  over  aJI  Weasex 
u  thiB.  He  must  have  been  simply  tbe  locm]  Earl  of  • 
•hire  That  shire  may  have  been  Kent.  He  is  ttXltd  E*ri  of  Kent 
by  Eatlmer  {"*  Cantic  Corner  magDanimus,"  p.  4),  awl  it  is  his  amal 
description  in  Ut«r  accounU.  But  writers  who  did  oot  mliiB  the 
poflition  of  an  Karl  of  the  West-Saxons^  and  wfao  did  not  nndtf- 
■taud  that  hifl  juriMliction  took  in  Kent,  may  have  called  Godwioe 
£arl  of  Kent  simply  becaoae  they  fonnd  him  acting  as  Earl  at 
Dover  in  105 1.     I  do  not  pretend  to  settle  the  qaestion. 

That  Oodwine  at  a  later  time,  under  Harthacnut  and  Etwlv 
held  on  Earldom  which  took  in  all  Wesscx — that  is  the  old  Kingdo 
of  Wessex,  Kent,  and  Saasex— there  is  no  doubt.    He  appears  as  1 
immediate  ruler  of  Weasex  frnm  the  death  of  Cnut  onward,  and 
is  distinctly  called  "  West-Saxonnm  Dnx"  (FL  Wig.  1041 ;  ct  £009)b] 
Bat  it  might  he  thought  that  bts  promotion  to  this  greater  gove 
ment  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death  of  Cnut,  when 
wine  acted  as  the  minister  of  the  absent  HarthacnuL     Bat  it 
dear  from  tlie  Biugrapher  of  Eadward  (392)  that  he  was 
to  some  8i}ecial  rank  by  Cout  at  the  time  which  I  have  stated 
the  text     He  attracted  Cnut's  notice  from  the  very  beginning] 
"  TJbi  .  .  .  regnum  cessit  Cnuto  Begi  vorio  erentu  bellorom,  int 
novos  adepti  regni  priucipes  n^o  adscitos  latvri  hie  OodwinuaJ 
.  .  .  probatus  est."     This  quite  falls  in  with  his  signature  as  Kart  j 
in  1018.    But  after  Cnut's  visit  to  Denmark  in  1019,  after  Ood-  1 
wine's  exploits  and  his  marriage  (sec  pp.  4x9-431,  and  Xotc  DDD), 
wc  read,  "  Quum  repatriaret  [Cnutus]  in  Angliam,  felicitor  actjf 
omnibus,  totitis  pette  reffni  ab  ipso  coastituitur  dttx  et  baJidtiM,'* 
So  in  the  next  page  we  read,  "  Rcgnaute  supradicto  Cnuto  Bego^  j 
floruit  hie  in  ejus  aul^  primus  inter  summos  regni  proceres  ;  et  j 
agente  sequitatis  ratione,  qut>d  scribcliat  scriptum,   quiMl  delehat.' 
omnes  censebant  delendnm.     Et  in  hujus  potcututQa  solio  potentcr 
viguit,  doDCc  et  hnnc  Eegcm  et  ejus  totam  stirpora  Ille  qui  regna 
pro  libitu  suo  transfert  imccidit"     That  is,  in  plain  words,  Cnut 
on  his  return  to  England  in  1020  invcftted  Godwine  with  an  offioe 
which  made  him  the  first  man  in  the  Kingdom,  and  which  he  re- 
tained under  the  reigus  of  Cnut's  sons.    It  was  therefore  from  Cnnt 
and  in  1020  that  Godwine  received  the  office  which  we  find  him 
holding  under  Horthacnut,  that  of  *"  Wcat-Saxonum  Dux."     The 
charters  tell  the  same  tale.     From  1019  on  (sec  C^.  Dipl.  ir.  9, 
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el  eeqq. ;  vi.  179  et  aeiiq.)  Oodwine  always  aigno  Wfore  every 
other  Engliehnmn,  while  in  1018  (ir.  3)  ^^^thelweard  signed 
before  him.  For  a  wliile  (iv.  9,  14,  17,  29)  we  Bml  some  of 
CTnut'a  Danish  Earls  and  kinsmen,  Thurkill  or  Eric,  sijipiing 
before  him,  but  Godwinc  always  signs  among  thorn,  and  gradually, 
$a  Gnat's  govemmcut  became  more  and  more  English,  it  became 
the  establishetl  rule  for  Oodwinc  to  sign  at  the  head  of  the  laity. 
That  Godwinc  then  was  Earl  of  the  Wcst-Saxona  uninterruptedly 
from  1020  to  1051  there  can  I  think  be  no  doubt.  Of  the 
nature  of  the  office  and  the  policy  of  the  appointment  T  have 
spoken  in  the  text.  It  is  plain  that  it  was  something  quite  new, 
Boniethiug  quite  different  from  the  ordinary  Ealdormanship  of  a 
shire  in  Kent  or  elsewhere. 

"BnjuluB,"  the  word  used  by  the  Biographer  here  and  afterwards 
in  p.  401  to  exprt*sfi  Godwine's  position,  exactly  answers  to  the 
Eastern  Mzier,  and  the  title  is  specially  couuuon  in  Sicily  and 
the  Levant,  But  the  word  is  the  parent  of  all  the  various  forms 
of  bailiffl  hail,  -and  such  like.  See  Ducange  in  Bajulus,  and 
Roquefort,  Glosaairc  de  la  Langue  Romane  in  Bailleul. 

Thierry  haa  an  amusing  glimmering  of  truth  when  he  says 
(i.  168),  "AprSa  une  grande  victoirc  rcmport^  sur  Ics  NorufetfuniSj 
Godwin  obtint  la  digutt^  d'JSart,  ou  chef  putitiijue  dc  I'ancien 
royaumc  de  West-Sex,  reduit  alors  it  Cetat  de  province,"  He  saw 
by  some  happy  instinct,  for  the  Life  of  Eadwurd  was  not  then 
published,  that  Gotlwine's  great  promotion  followed  ou  his  exploits 
in  the  North,  but  he  turned  Oodwiue's  enemies,  who  are  in  every 
account  callctl  either  Swedes  or  Wends,  into  Norwegians,  and  he 
placed  the  appointment  l>etween  1030  and  1035,  after  Cnut's  cou- 
quBHt  of  Norway.  Moreover,  of  all  Cnut'ailominionsWesaex  was  just 
the  part  wliieh  was  the  furthest  from  being  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
province. 


NOTE  BBB.    p.  40). 

The  Ma&riage  or  Cnut  a^ti  Exua. 

Cnut's  first  wife  or  concubine  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the 
three  principal  Chrnnicica  under  1035,  in  describing  the  acccwtion 
of  lier  supposed  son  llanild.  According  to  Abingdon  and  Worcester, 
"  Harold  swde  |>ffit  he  Cnutcs  sunu  WBcrc  and  J«prfl  o^^e  J?//y^« 
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[yElfgj-fe  Jwere  Hanitnmaca.  Wig.],  ^h  hit  na  so*  were."  Peter- 1 
borough  hs8,  **  Sume  ineu  Bieduu  be  HaroMe  ]>Kt  he  wkk  CduIcs  I 
sunu  cynges  aud  ^Ifgive  JE\(e\jaes  duhtor  ealdonnaiines ;  ac  hit  ^ahta  1 
SwiVu  iin^leaflic  inaneguin  mannuut."  We  tliua  loaru  that  "thej 
other  i'Elfgifu"  was  daughter  of  the  murdered  Efildurmaii  4^>iniclra 
and  that  she  waa  known  as  /Elfgifu  of  Northampton.  We  also  learn  1 
that,  the  alleged  parentage  of  her  son  Harold  vaa  generally  doubted.] 

Florence    (1035)   in   describing   tho  succession   of   Swegen   iaJ 
Norway  and  of  Harold  iu   England,  calls  their  suppoaed  mother] 
"  NorthamtunenBLs  Alfgira,  6M&  videlicet  Alffieluii  Dueis  et  nohilii 
matronw  Wlfrunie."     He  goea  on  to  mention  the  popular  belie 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  at  p.  408.    William  of  Muliiiefl-] 
bury   (ii.    18S)  Hays,  "  Haroldus,  qucm  faxna  tiUtun  CnutoQis  ex 
filii  Elfelmi  comitis  loquelmtur." 

There  is  in  all  this  no  hint  that  ^fgifn  of  Nortliamptim  was  iaJ 
any  seuae  Cunt's  wife,  but  Roger  of  AVcndover,  who  elsewhere' 
(i.   473)    calls   her   *'  Algiva  concubina,"  Bays    (t   463),   **  Anno 
Domini  stxviii.  ohiit  Algiva,  Elfelmi  Comitis  61ia  et  uxor  Regit: 
CnutoniB,  ex  qufl  duos  habuii  filios,  Suanuni  vidrlicet  et  Harolduntt 
licet  alii  dicant  eos   ox    fomicatione   generatos."     Ho  then  adds, 
"  Miait  ergo  Cnuto  in  Normanniam  ad  Ducom  Uicardum  propter' 
Kminani  sororcm  suam,"  &c.     The  Chronica  Regis  Cnutonis  in  tb«^ 
Liber  de  IlydS  (267),  which  is  followed  by  Itoger  of  Wendover 
with  a  good  many  changes,  calls  her  "  Elgiva  uxor  sua  Regina,** 
and  directly  after  says,  *' defunctA  uxore  Cnutonis  Regis,  Elfgivftj 
nomine,  idem  Rex  misit  in  Nomianniani."  as  in  Roger.     Rromtoal 
too  (906)  firt^t  calls  her  "concubina,"  and  perverts  her  name  int4i 
Aileno,  but  afterwards  (934)  she,  for  it  must  he  tlie  same^  is  Ciiut's 
*•  prima  uxor  tsive  aniasia." 

in  the  Kuytlinga  Saga  (c.  16)  Swegen  appcara  as  the  son  of 
Cnut  and  "Aififa."  as  he  also  does  in  Snorro  (Laing.  ii.  344  et 
seqi|.),  according  to  whom  /^'lfgifu  survived  Cnut  and  governed 
Norway  iu  the  name  of  her  son.  So  Saxo  (196)  calls  Swogrn 
*'()uen]  ex  Alvinil  tnistulerat."  He  bad  before  (193)  sfmlccn  of 
her  as  the  mistross,  first  of  Saint  Olaf,  then  of  Cnut.  "  Eodem . 
tempore  Alwinom  al>  Olavo  adnmatam,  Canutns  eximia  matrons 
speeie  delectatus,  stupro  petiit.'*  OUf  is  thereby  "  concubiuie  foci- 
bus  spoliatus."  As  far  as  one  can  make  anything  out  of  Siixo'f 
chroDoIog)',  this  is  just  after  tho  buttle  of  Aasandun. 


> 
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The  Blnoomiast,  iu  recortling  Emma's  care,  ))efore  slie  raarriM 
Cnut,  to  secure  tlie  successioa  for  lier  own  children,  saya  incident- 
ally (ii.  i6),  "dicebatur  eiiim  fib  nli^  quadam  Rex  filios  luibuiese.'' 
Again,  in  iii.  i,  when  recording  the  accession  of  HarolJ,  he  dcseribea 
him  aa  **  quemdam  Unruldum,  (|ucm  esse  filium  folafi  cestimatioae 
•aseritur  cujusdam  ejusdem  Kegia  Cnutonis  concubius ;  pluri- 
morum  vero  assertio  eumdem  Haroldiun  perhibct  fiirtim  fuisse 
Bubreptum  parturieuti  aneilln>,  inipuBitum  autvm  camcnu  languentiii 
concuhinn}.     Quod  veraciua  credi  potcHt." 

Not withatan ding  the  pious  core  of  Uoger  of  Wendover  and  tlie 
Hyde  writer  to  marry  this  ^Ifgifu  to  Cnnt-,  and  to  kill  her  off  lie- 
fore  his  inuiria^  with  Emma,  tliprc  can  he  no  doubt  that  ehe  was 
ut  most  a  Danish  wife  aft^  the  manner  of  Popa  and  S]}rotu  (see 
pp.  205,  253),  that  she  was  alive  at  the  tirae  of  Emma's  maiTiage, 
and  tliat  she  survived  Cnut.  Moreover,  if  Cuut's  counexiou  with 
^Ifgifu  began  when  Saxo  says  it  did,  one  at  least  of  her  sons  must 
have  been  bom  after  Emma's  marriage.  Cnut,  it  la  to  be  supposed, 
refonned  in  these  matters,  as  in  others.  The  Ramsey  historian 
(c.  80;  Qale,  p.  437)  calls  him  "usus  veuerii  parcus,"  aud  iu  his 
Laws  (51-57,  Thorpe,  L  404-6)  he  is  strict  against  all  breaches  of 
cbaatity. 

And  now  for  the  marriage  with  Emma.  There  is  indeed  some- 
thing very  strauge  about  tlie  whole  thing.  William  of  Malmrsbury 
(ii.  180)  is  uncertain  whether  Emma  or  her  brother  Richard  was 
most  disgraced  by  the  marriage.  "  Ignores  majore  illiua  dedecore 
qui  dc<lcrit,  an  femiiue  ipue  eonsensent  ut  tbalamo  illius  culeret 
qui  virum  infettiaverit,  filioH  efTugaverit."  Not  to  enter  into  this 
subtle  (|U08tion,  it  is  worth  noticing  that  Cnut  wa»  now  about 
twenty-tM'O,  while  Emma,  married  in  1002,  could  not  have  been 
under  thiity,  and  considering  the  ages  of  her  parents,  the  daughter 
of  Richard  and  Gunnor  may  have  been  much  older.  The  Scandi- 
navian writers  arc  not  startled  at  much  greater  disparity  i)f  years, 
as  they  boldly  moke  Emma  the  mother  of  all  the  children  of 
.£tbelred.  (See  above,  p.  673.)  According  to  the  Knytlinga 
Saga  (Johu.stonc,  129),  Emma  was  iu  England  at  the  moment 
of  .£tbelred'a  death,  upon  which  she  prepared  to  leave  the 
country,  but  Cnut  persuaded  her  to  stay  and  marry  him.  The 
war  of  Cnut  aud  Eadmund  is  thcrefort*,  areoriling  to  this  view, 
war  between  a  stepfather  aud  a  titepsuu.     1  need  not  go  alwul  to 
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■boir  that  KftdmatKl  was  Dot  tbe  boo  of  Enima,  uul  it  u  equally 
certain  that  Cnut  did  not  mtury  Emma  tiU  July  1017,  eighi 
months  after  the  death  of  Eadmand,  and  that  she  was  la  Xormandjf 
at  the  time  of  Cnat'a  proposal.  Bat  that  ehe  was  in  Engtaiid  at  j 
the  time  of  i£tbelred*s  death  (aa  ia  diatinctlj  affirmed  hj  R. 
Howden,  ii.  240),  and  that  Cnut  saw  her  during  the  coune  of  the 
war,  is  qoite  possible.  See  above,  p.  683.  As  to  her  coming  to 
England,  there  ia  aoraething  amuaing  in  the  fonn  of  words  em- 
ployed, with  some  slight  variations,  hy  all  the  Ez^i^  Chrooiclera ; 
**  Aad  ^  toforan  Kal.  Aogoati  hct  sc  cyng  feccean  him  ^ss  oVres 
kyvifget  lafe  JSV^elredea  htm  to  wife,  Ricardes  dobUir."  She  ngat\ 
Coat's  charters  ^m  this  time,  beginning  in  ioid»  sometimea  1 
Emma,  but  mure  commonlj  as  .£lfgifu.  In  Cod.  Dipl.  W.  9  she  i 
"  ^Ifgive  thoro  consecnta  w^o." 

According  to  William  of  Malmcsbury  (li.  196),  Emma  nut  only 
hated  the  memory  uf  ^tfaelred,  which  is  not  very  wonderful,  bat 
extended  her  dislike  to  her  children  by  him — **  hsereditario  scilicet , 
odjo  parcDiifi  in  protem.  nam  magia  Cnotooem  et  amaverat  virum 
et  Uudabat  defunctum."  This  acooant  receivee  a  most  singuUr ; 
confirmation  from  the  language  of  her  Encomiast,  from  which  it  » 
plain  that  she  wished  her  first  marriage  to  be  utterly  forguttec. 
Not  a  hint  is  allowed  to  escape  the  courtly  panegyrist  which  might 
imply  that  Emma  Iib<1  any  earlier  connexion  with  England,  or  that 
she  lia<l  ever  been  married  to  .£thelred  or  to  any  other  man.  Cnut, 
after  he  had  established  himself  in  England  and  had  got  rid  of 
Eadric  ("  omnibus  rite  ditipositia"  ii.  16,  cf.  c  15),  wanted  a  wife 
worthy  to  be  the  partner  of  his  Empire  (**  ut  inventam  hanclcgaliter 
adquircrct  etadeptam  Imperii  aui  consortem  Caceret").  He  amda 
and  seeks  through  many  kingdoms  and  cities,  but  no  help-meet  for 
him  is  Foond  ("  longe  latequc  qucsita,  vii  tandem  dignarepcritor"). 
At  hut  the  Imperial  bride  ia  found  ('^inrenta  est  h»c  Imperialis 
sponsa  ")  in  Normandy  ;  Cuut,  we  are  told,  specially  preferred  the 
Norman  connexion,  because  the  Normans  were  a  victorious  j>eople 
who  had  established  themselves  in  Gaol  by  force  of  arma  ("  pro 
hoc  pnccipue  quod  ernt  oriunda  ex  victrici  gcnte,  qu»  sibi  partem 
Oallise  veudicavcrat  invitia  Francigenia  et  eorom  priDei]>e ").  An 
Dp|>crtuitity  is  of  course  seized  on  for  a  special  "encomium**  on 
the  lady  herself  Deputy-wooers  (**  pruci  ")  are  sent  with  gifts  and 
pfonuBes ;  but  the  prudijut  Emma,  hearing  that  Caut  had  childrm 
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by  ttDothcr  woman,  will  have  nothing  U>  say  to  him  till  he  Bwears 
that  none  but  her  own  chihlren  shall  Buccecd  him  in  the  Kingdom  ; 
"  Abncgat  ilia  sc  umqnam  Chnutonis  sponaam  fieri,  nisi  ilH  jus- 
jaramlo  affirmaret,  quod  uumtiuaui  alterius  conjuyU  filiuni  jjost  »e 
reguare  faccret  nisi  cjns,  si  forte  illi  Dcus  ex  eo  iilium  dedissct 
Diwbatur  enim  ab  alia  qiiSdam  Rex  filing  habuisse,  unde  illn  Huis 
prudeuter  providens,  scivit  ipsta  sagaci  auiino  profutiUra  pi-seor- 
dinare."  Cnut  agrees,  and  on  these  t^rms  they  marry.  But,  by 
B  nearly  un]>&ra11elfd  (cf.  vol.  iii.  pp.  648,  655)  flight  of  daring, 
the  widow  of  J^thclred,  the  mother  of  Eodward,  JElfred,  and  God- 
gifu,  is  twice  spoken  of  as  a  virgin ;  "  Placult  ergo  Regi  vorLum 
vvrginUy  et  jusjurando  facto  virpini  placuit  voluntas  Rt-gis."  Pre- 
sently (c.  18)  we  hear  of  the  birth  of  Harthacnut.  and  we  are  told 
that  Cnut  ke]>t  Uarthacuut  with  him  as  the  heir  of  his  throne, 
while  his  other  lawful  sons  were  sent  into  Normandy  for  c(,lacation 
("  alios  liberalea  filios  educaiidos  direxerunt  Normanniee,  istum 
hunc  retinentes  sibi  utpoto  futurum  hseredem  regni ").  Now  we 
know  tliat  Cnut  and  Emma  had  no  sou  except  Harthacnut,  and  by 
comparing  this  j»a!<«age  with  a  later  one  (lii.  3)  it  is  plain  that  tho 
Bous  spoken  of  are  Eulward  and  Alfred,  and  that  tho  iuteotioii  of 
the  writer  is  to  pass  them  off  as  younger  sons  of  Cnut  and  Enmia. 
A  more  impudent  case  of  courtly  falsehood  can  lianlly  be  found  ', 
but  these  daring  statements  of  her  contemporary  flatt-erer  show  how 
little  Emma  loved  either  her  elder  sons  or  the  memory  of  their 
father. 


NOTE  CCC.    p.  4>t- 

The  Family  or  Lxofwink  of  Mebcia. 

Op  Leofwine  himself,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  single  political  action 
ia  recorded.  Bnt  the  important  part  played  by  his  eon  Leofrie  and 
his  children  naturally  awakens  a  certain  interest  in  the  whole  family. 
Our  curiosity  as  to  their  earlier  history  would  be  amply  gratified  if 
we  could  put  any  trust  in  a  document  which  is  printed  in  the 
Monasticon,  iii.  192,  and  whirh  is  drawn  out  in  a  tabular  shape  by 
Sir  Francis  Palgravc,  English  Commonwealth,  ii.  ccxci.  This  is  a 
complete  pedigree  of  the  family,  which  is  attached  to  one  of  the 
manuscripts  of  Florence,  but  which  its  contents  show  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  John.     According  to  this  document,  Leofwiue 
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was  the  son  of  Leofric,  the  son  of  jElfgnr,  tbc  son  of  JElfgur,  the 
sou  of  Leofric,  who  is  placed  in  the  days  of  >Ethelbald  of  Mercia 
(716-757  ;  see  p.  37).  Our  Leofwine  is  made  oontemporary  with 
^Uteli<tun,  Eadmund,  Kiulwig,  and  Eadgar.  Now  Agfailaoa  waa< 
the  son  of  Archidainos,  and  Lewis  the  Twelfth  was  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  who  was  token  at  Azincourt ;  still  it  would  be 
ninuziii|L;  if  a  ninii  who  wiis  not  only  bom,  but  seemingly  An  Eulrlor- 
m&ti,  between  936  and  940  was  succeedeil  by  a  flou  who  hinisclf 
lived  till  1057,  and  whose  widow,  seemingly  much  of  his  own  uge^ 
survived  the  Nunnan  Conquest.  Leofric  also  himself,  the  famous  • 
Earl  of  the  days  of  Eiidwunl,  is  made  to  flourish  and  to  found 
monasteries  for  a  space  of  alwtit  eighty-two  years.  He  is  described 
as  "nobilis  fundator  multorum  cmnobiorum,  tempore  Edwordi 
secuudi.  Ethelredi,  Cnutonis,  Haroldi,  Hurdicauuti,  ct  Edwardi  tcrtii 
Rogum  Anglise."  Such  11  document  is  Bclf-convieted.  It  is  simply 
of  a  piece  with  the  wonderful  stories  of  Uorold  and  Gyrth  surviving 
to  a  pra^tcmatural  age. 

We  shiill,  as  usual,  come  nearer  to  the  truth  by  tnming 
to  tlie  chai-tcrs.  We  Bnd  a  signature  of  "  Leofwinc  Dux  '*  in  994 
(Cod.  Dip],  iii.  280),  from  which  time  his  signatures,  if  they  are  all 
those  of  the  same  person^  go  on  through  the  reign  of  .^thelrcd  and 
into  the  reign  of  Cnut.  From  one  signature  in  997  (Cod.  DipL  iii. 
304)  he  appears  to  have  Ijccn  Euldorman  of  the  Hwiccas  ("  Wic- 
ciarum  Provinciarum  dux''),  but  a."!  this  cliarter  is  signed  by  two 
other  Lcafwincs  with  the  rauk  of  Tliegn,  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  one  of  these  may  have  been  the  Ealduruinn  in  the  days  of  Cuui. 
ConsiJeriug  the  rarity  of  the  name  Northman,  borne  by  one  of 
Leofwine's  wons,  I  should  he  inclined  to  look  for  the  father  of  our 
Leofwiue  in  a  ''  Nor^iuan  Dux  "  who  signs  in  994  (Cod.  Dipl.  iii. 
280)  ;  only,  if  so,  the  father  signs  after  the  son. 

Leofwiue,  as  I  hold,  succeeded  Etidric  in  the  head  Earldom  of 
Mercia  in  1017,  and  he  was  j>n)bably  succeeded  l»y  his  wm  Leofric 
at  some  time  between  1034  and  1032.  The  last  signature  of  Leof- 
wiue cnnies  between  1021  and  1034  (Cod.  Dipl,  iv.  29),  and  he  was 
living  and  acting  in  1023  (sec  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  2O).  Tlie  GrA  un- 
doubted Kignaturc  of  Leofric  as  "Dux"  is  in  1032  (Cod.  DipL  {f. 
39).  Ue  therefore  succcolcd  his  father  in  some  office  at  some  time 
between  thiH^e  dates,  and  he  Vfos  clearly  head  I'^rl  of  the  llereiana 
ill  1035  (sec  p.  478).     The  natural  infcrcucc  is  that  it  was  in  the 
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head  EarUlum  of  the  Merciaoa  that  he  suceeeded  his  father,  and 
therefore  that  Leofwiue,  liithcrtA)  Bubordiuate  Ealdoruuin  of  the 
Hwiccas,  was  raised  to  the  chief  goTemmcnt  of  all  Mercia  when 
that  post  beeaine  vacant  by  the  death  of  Eiulric. 

Florence,  under  1017,  in  recording  the  executioo  of  Northman, 
gives  him  the  title  of ''  fhtx*"  and  calls  him  "  filius  Leyfwini  Dtich, 
frater  scilicet  Leofrici  CoviilUy  Thiu  distitiction  between  "Dux" 
and  "Comes*'  ia  uoasiial.  I  can  only  guess  that  it  means  that 
Leofwine  and  Northman  had  borne  the  title  of  Eahionnati  under 
the  old  state  of  things,  whllt;  Lcofric  wo^  only  Eori  under  the  new. 
The  Chroniclea  however  do  not  mention  Northman  as  an  EaldonnaDf 
but  rather  imply  the  contrary ;  "  On  |>isum  geare  wfss  Eatlric 
Ealdorman  ofslagen,  and  Nnr^mau  Leofwinea  snnu  Ealdurmanncs." 
Florence  goes  on  t^>  say  tliut  Leofric  succeeded  Northman  in  hia 
government ;  "  Leofricum,  pro  Nortmanno  suo  germano,  Rex  con- 
stituit  Oucem,  ct  cum  postmodiim  valde  camm  halmit"  But  I 
find  no  certain  signature  of  Leofric  as  "  Dux  "  till  1032.  His  sigua- 
tore  with  that  title  is  indeed  put  to  the  document  in  Cod.  Dipl. 
iv.  33  which  professes  to  belong  to  1026,  but  of  the  doubtful  nature 
of  that  document  I  liave already  gpokcu  (see  above,  p.  652).  But  in 
J023  (Ctxi.  Dipl.  iv.  27)  he  signs  as  "Mimster"  a  grant  of  Cnut 
to  quite  another  Leofric,  the  son  of  Bouda ;  and  in  the  laat  charter 
signed  by  Earl  Leofwine  his  son  seems  to  l>e  pointedly  distin- 
guished from  him,  "  Ego  Leofwine  Dux.  Ego  Leofric."  I  therefore 
cannot  help  Busi>ecting  that  bo  did  not  become  an  E&rl  till  his 
father's  death,  and  that  Florence  forestalled  his  appointment  by  con- 
founding it  with  the  elevation  of  his  father.  If  he  wus  up]>i>intcd  to 
a  subordinate  Earldom  in  X017,  it  waa  probably  that  of  Chester; 
at  least  he  figures  in  later  and  spurious  documents  as  ''  Leyceatriie 
Comes." 

Besides  Northman  and  Leofric,  Leofwine  had  a  son  named 
Eaiiwiue  who  died  in  the  battle  of  Khyd-y-Groes  (see  p.  502),  and 
another  sou  Godwine.  Godwine  had  a  sou  .£tbelwLue,  who  was 
given,  probably  as  a  child,  as  a  hostage  to  Cnut,  and  hiul  his  hands 
cut  ofT  (''  a  Danis  obses  manibus  truneatus  est")  in  the  mutilation 
of  the  bostAges  in  1014  (see  p.  3G9).  This  curious  fact  we  learn  firom 
Hemings  Worcester  Cartulary,  359,  260. 

The  relations  of  Cnut  towards  tbia  family  are  singular.  The  father 
and  one  of  hia  sous  are  high  in  his  favour,     A  second  son  is  put  to 
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deatli,  and  the  son  of  a  third  soa  ia  cruelly  mutilated.  The  diffrr- 
CDce  is,  I  aaapect,  to  be  found  in  the  gradual  change  of  Cnnfa  ovrn 
character. 


NOTE  DDD.     p,  4t2. 
The   Dkatu  of  Gadbic. 

The  acconntfl  of  the  death  of  Eadric  form  an  excellent  example 
of  the  growth  of  u  legend.  Elach  writer  knows  more  about  it  than 
the  one  iraniediatelj-  before  him. 

The  three  elder  Chrouiclee,  under  the  year  1017,  simply  re«ord| 
the  execution  of  Eadric ;  "  Ou  j^iaum  geare  wes  Cadric  ealdonnaa  . 
ofslagen." 

The  Canterbury  Chronicler  adds  the  place-,  London,  and  rolun- 
teera  hia  own  conviction  that  the  execuUon  waa  righteous ; 
ealdnrman  weartS  ofslagan  on  Lundenc  flwy*e  rihtHce." 

Florence  adds  that  the  execution  happened  at  Christmas,  in  the 
palace,  and  that  the  body  of  Eadric  waa  thrown  over  the  wall  of 
the  city,  and  kft  unhuried.     He  also  tells  us  Cnut's  motive,  namely 
fear  lest  Eadric  should  some  day  betray  him,  as  he  had  betrayed ' 
his  former  lords  ^thelred  and  Eatlmund. 

William  of  Malmeebury  (it.  181)  knows  Kadric's  fate  after  deaih|^ 
"  Putidum  spiritum  dimiait  ad  inferos."     He  has  also  more  to  tcH-J 
08  tlian  bis  predecessors  about  his  last  sayings  and  doings  in  this 
world.    Cnut  and  Gadnc  quarrelled,  he  does  not  know  about  what ; 
but  Eadric  began  to  recount  all  his  services,  amongst  other  things, 
how  he  first  forsook  Eadmnnd  and  then  slew  him  for  Cnut's  sake. , 
Cnut  waxes  wroth,  and  says  that  Eadric  must  die,  Itecauae  he  baa 
slain  his  own  lord  and  Cuut'a  sworn  brother.     His  blood  shall  be 
on  his  own  head,  because  he  has  Ijome  witness  against  hiuiHelf  tlutt 
he  has  slain  the  Lord's  anointed.    For  fear  of  a  tumult  the  King  baa 
Eadric  at  once  stifled  to  death  ("  fauces  elisus  ")  in  the  room  where 
they  were,  uaniely  hh  own  1>edchamber,  and  haa  the  body  tlurown 
througli  tlie  window  into  the  Thames. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  7  56  E)  makes  Eadric  come  to  Cnut 
directly  after  the  mui-der  of  Eadmund  and  salute  him  as  sole  King. 
Cnut  asks  the  meaning  of  the  title,  which  Eadnc  explains,  saying ' 
bow  he  has  procured  Eadmund'a  death.     Cnut  answers  that  for  ao 
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great  a  service  he  will  set  him  higher  thuu  all  the  Witau  of  Eng- 
land. So  he  cuts  off  his  head,  and  seta  it  on  a  pole  on  the  highest 
tower  in  Loudon. 

^thelred  of  Rieraux  (X  Scriptt.  365)  has  the  same  atory  with 
a  few  verbal  changes.  Ho  sets  the  head  on  the  highest  ffate  of 
Lontlou.  Tlie  gate  and  the  tower  may  i>r  may  not  be  the  aame 
thing,  hut  we  have  uow  clearly  corae  to  the  beginning  of  the  prac- 
tice of  exposing  heads  on  Temple- Bar. 

Roger  of  Wendovcr  (i.  460)  tells  William  of  Malmesbury's  story, 
only  adding  tlie  subject  of  dispute  been  Cnut  and  EatlriL*,  which 
William  of  Malmedbury  could  not  tell  ua.  Eadric  complained  of 
being  d(.'prive<l  of  his  Earldom  of  Mercia,  a  lingular  complaint,  as 
Cnut  hail  only  tlint  year  confinned  him  in  it.  He  also  tells  Henry 
of  Huntingdon's  story  as  an  alternutive. 

Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  908)  gives  both  versiona  with  alight  im- 
provementH  on  ttach.  William's  version  is  enriched  by  the  detail 
that  Eadric's  hands  and  feet  were  tietl  when  he  was  tbrowu  out  of 
the  window.  This  was  the  mode  of  \m  death,  for  in  thiu  version 
we  do  not  hear  of  hia  being  stiHed.  To  tlie  other  story  the  only 
addition  is  that,  when  his  head  was  set  on  the  gate,  his  body  was 
thrown  over  the  wall. 

Lastly,  Knighton  (X  Scriptt  3318)  follnws  William,  but  gives 
us  Eadric'ft  speech  at  greater  length  and  tvUs  us  that  it  was  made 
before  dinner.  Also  we  now  hear  that  he  wits  thn.»wn  into  the 
Tliauies  from  the  window  of  a  high  tower ;  hia  bands  and  feet 
were  tied,  and  he  was  thrown  out  by  a  machine — a  sling  or 
catapult. 

Tlioae  English  versions  seem  to  form  a  series  of  themselves,  and 
to  grow  withuut  foreign  help.  But  in  the  Eucomiuni  Emmu!  (ii.  15) 
we  have  a  version  older  than  any  of  these  oxce[it  perhaps  that  uf 
the  Chronicles,  which  shows  how  the  intentional  or  careless  perver- 
sion of  a  contemporary  writer  may  <Iepart  as  widely  from  the  tnith 
as  any  feat  t»f  the  imagination  of  legend-makers.  The  Encomiast, 
as  we  have  seen  {sec  above,  p.  694),  leaves  the  death  of  G^dmund 
shrouded  in  mystory,  and  does  not  say  a  word  implicating  Eadric  ; 
he  also  leave-s  out  Eadric's  appointment  to  the  Earldom  of  Mercia, 
because  his  object  is  to  ivprescnt  Cnut  as  immediately  punishing 
all  who  had  dealt  in  any  way  treacherously  towards  Eudmuud. 
Eadric  is  therefore  made  to  demand  a  reward  for  his  treachery  at 
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ABeanduu  ("  Kdricus  qui  a  Uello  fiigerat,  qnum  prconui  pro  hoc  ip«> 
a  Btige  postalaret,  acid  hoc  pro  ejiu  rictorii  fccinet").  Cnnt  anrs 
that  he  who  bad  been  faithless  to  one  lunl  wiU  not  be  Faithful  to 
•Dothcr,  and  he  accordingly  bids  Earl  Eric  to  cot  off  his  head  with 
hlB  axe.  '*  lUe  vero  nil  moratus  blpeDnem  extulit,  eique  icto  valido 
caput  BTnputAvit,  ut  hoc  excmpio  discant  niilites  Uegiboa  sols  cbm 
fidclcs,  non  infidelea." 

In  the  Gngliah  scries  the  turning-point  is  when,  in  the  versiou 
of  William  of  Malmcfibary,  there  comes  in  the  first  allusion  to  the 
Amulekite  who  slew  Saul.  When  this  parallel  was  once  thought  of, 
the  true  date  of  Eadric's  execution,  namely  the  thirteenth  month 
afler  Gadmund's  death,  no  longer  suited  the  tale ;  the  date  of  the 
story  was  therefore  moved  back,  and  Eadrie  was  made  to  annouui-c 
the  murder  of  Emlmund  and  to  be  put  to  death  at  once.  For 
the  details,  the  writers  at  each  stage  of  eoorse  drew  on  their 
imagiuatioun. 


NOTE  EEE.    p.  419. 
Tbe  Exploits  and  Ma&rcaoe  op  Qodwiks. 


I 


I  COPT  this  tale  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  757  B) 
in  the  belief  that,  though  its  details  may  be  mythical,  Godwiae 
really  rose  higher  in  Cnut's  favonr  through  some  conspicuous  war- 
like exploit  during  Cnnt*s  visit  to  Denmark  iu  1019.  The  Bio* 
grapher  of  Eadwoi-d  (393)  distinctly  aBscrts  as  mucK  and  he  makes 
both  Godwine  s  marriage  with  Gjtha  and  his  promotion  to  the  West- 
Saxon  Earldom  to  be  the  rewards  of  the  qualitiefl  which  be  showed 
on  this  journey.  Cnnt  goes  to  Denmark  to  subdue  certain  rebels ; 
"abscnti  enim  rebcilare  parfiverant  colic  cITreni  ejus  abjicientes 
potcntiam ;"  this  may  refer  cither  to  disturbances  in  Denmark 
itself,  of  which  we  get  Rome  sligfit  hints  elsewhere  (see  Note  GGO, 
and  abore.  p.  654),  or  to  revolts  on  the  part«  of  subject  nations. 
Qodwine  goes  with  him — "  adhiesit  comes  individuns  per  omnom 
viam."  Cnut  remarks  Godwine's  great  qualities,  not  only  his 
eloquence  ("quam  profundus  eloqnio")  but  his  military  capacity; 
"Hie  ejus  pmdentiam,  hie  labonim  coustantium,  hie  virtutis 
militiam,  hie  attentius  expertus  est  idem  Rex  tanti  principis 
Talentitun."     He  feels  that  such  a  man  will  be  most  usefiil  to  him 
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in  the  govenunent  of  his  newly -acquired  Kingdom  of  EngUnd. 
He  therefore  adniitH  him  to  his  most  secret  comisi'ls  and  gives  him 
hia  sister  iii  marringe  ("ponit  eum  sibi  a  secretis,  dana  IIU  in  con- 
jugem  sororem  snani"),  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  gives  him 
the  great  promotion  of  which  I  have  sjK>ken  in  an  early  Note  (sec 
above,  p.  711).  If  then  Henry  of  Huntingtlon's  tale  of  Godwine's 
Northern  exploit  be  historieal,  it  must  belong  to  this  year,  and  it 
seems  quite  to  full  in  with  the  brief  hints  of  the  Biographer.  He 
places  it  in  the  year  loig  ;  "Tertio  anno  regni  8\n  ivit  in  Daciam, 
duccns  excrcitum  Anglorum  et  Dacorura  in  Wandalos,"  He  then 
tells  the  story,  and  adds,  "Quamobrem  summo  honore  deinccps 
Anglos  habuit  nee  minori  quam  Daeos."  William  of  Malmesburj', 
however  (ii.  181),  transfers  the  story  to  the  Swedish  war  of  1025, 
waged  against  Ulf  and  Eglaf.  Cnut  wins  a  victory  mainly  through 
the  Tttlour  of  Godwinc  and  the  English ;  "  Promptiasimis  in  cS. 
puguS  Anglis^  hortantc  Go<lwino  a>tiiitc  ut,  pristinie  glortm  me- 
mores,  robur  sunm  oculls  nori  domini  aasererent"  No  details  are 
given ;  but  the  English  by  their  valour  win  fame  for  themselves 
and  an  Earldom  for  their  ciq)tain  j  "Angli  ....  victoriara  con- 
Bummantea  comitatum  duci,  sihi  laudem  padirant."  Roger  of 
Weudover  (i.  466)  also  transfers  the  story  to  the  Swcclish  war. 
He  tells  the  talc  much  a.t  it  is  told  iu  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  add- 
ing, that  Godwinc  took  Ulf  and  Eglaf  prisoners.  He  says  nothing 
about  any  special  reward  to  Uodwine,  but  of  the  English  in  general 
he  Ba}'s,  "ob  banc  caussam  Cnuto  deineeps  Anglos  summo  honore 
veuerans,  cum  Iteta  victorii  ad  Aui;Ham  uavigavit."  But  this  version 
is  clearly  wrong,  for  in  the  SweilieU  war  of  1025  C'nut  was  de- 
feated (see  p.  450  and  Note  MMM) ;  but  William  of  Mnlniesbury^s 
statement,  that  Godwinc,  already  an  Eurl,  received  an  Earldom  as 
the  reward  of  his  conduct  in  this  war,  is  evidently  the  true  version 
of  Godwine's  appointment  to  the  West-Saxon  Earldom  moved  to 
a  wrong  year. 

The  Biographer,  as  we  hare  seen,  distinctly  makes  Oodwine's 
marriage  as  well  aa  his  promotion  to  be  part  of  his  reward  for  his 
exploita  iu  1019.  He  unrries  hint  to  a  sister  of  C'nut  himself,  hut 
most  of  the  other  autliurities  tnake  Godwine's  wife  Gytha  to  be  the 
sister  of  Ulf  and  daughter  of  Thorgils  iSprakaleg — tbe  same  epithet 
as  the  Homeric  irdAar  <i«us.  So  Florence  (1049),  Adam  of  Bremen 
(ii.  52 — "dedit  ejus  Wolf  sororem  copulatam  altera  Duci  Guduino"), 
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and  Snorro  (Laing,  ii.  352).  The  Knytlinga  Saga  also  (c.  11  ;  John- 
stone, 133),  OS  we  have  seen  (aee  above,  p.  706),  marries  Godwine  to 
UIPh  Slater,  but  Beemingly  at  an  earlier  time.  The  w«irda  of  S&xo 
(196)  are  uut  vci^  clear;  " Bencvolentiam  Goim  quam  Canutua 
perfitlia  Ulvonia  meritU  dencgavit,  consanjyuineio  sibi  prolit*  re- 
filKCtui  tribuendam  putavit.  Quinctiam  sororcjn  Auglorum  aatrapip 
Qodewiiio  nuptiis  junxit.  geiitera  genti  anirais  at<]ac  affiuitate 
conaerere  cupiens."  I  used  tu  tliink  that  this  meant  tbut  Cnat 
gave  Godwine  Ulfa  sister,  but  it  now  atrtkes  me  that  it  rather 
means  Cnut's  own  aister.  The  romaDtic  Life  of  Uarold  (Chroniquc* 
Anglo-Normandea,  ii.  153-154)  has  a  strange  tale,  how  Cnut, 
jealous  of  Godwine,  aent  him  into  Denmark  with  letters,  ordering 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed  to  cut  off  his  hea*L  Godwine 
of  course,  like  the  meracngcr  of  Fausaniaa  (Thuc.  i.  133),  reads  the 
letter  by  the  way.  "  Expalluit  noTtis  Urias,"  saj^  the  legend,  but  it 
goes  on  to  add  that  be  recovered  himself,  and  adroitly  aulistitutcd 
other  letters,  directing  the  Danes  to  receive  him  la  regent,  and  to 
give  him  the  King's  sister  in  marriage.  All  this  ia  accordingly 
done,  and  Cnut  then  puta  tlte  bost  face  ujtun  the  matter ;  he  re- 
ceives Go<lwiQC  as  a  brother  and  gives  him  the  rank  of  "  Consol** 
or  Earl.  The  same  story  ia  alluded  to  in  the  Chronicle  of  Ralph 
the  Black  (160),  who  in  his  account  of  Gwlwine  (aee  above,  p.  706} 
tells  us  how  "  in  Daciatn  cum  breve  Regis  transmissua  callide 
duxit  Hororem  Cnutonis."  The  same  story  is  told  by  Saxo  (194) 
of  the  way  in  which  Ulf  obtained  his  own  wife  Gstrith. 

In  weighing  these  counter-statements  there  is  no  doubt  thaty  for 
anytliing  fiersonal  to  Godwine,  the  Biographer's  authority  is  the 
litghest  of  any.  But  his  authority  will  hardly  bear  up  against  so 
many  opposite  witnesses,  especially  against  the  distinct^  thougli  im- 
plied, statement  of  Florence  ( 1049).  Earl  Swegen  is  there  described 
as  "Qodwini  Oomitis  ct  Qytlis  filius,"  and  directly  aRerwarda  we 
read  of  "  Beom  Cornea,  filius  avuncull  sui  Danici  Comitia  Ulfi  . . .  »c 
fratcr  Suani  Danorum  Regis."  Florence  liiniself  indeed  goes  wrong 
when  in  a  later  passage  (1067,  and  again  in  the  Genealogia,  voL  i. 
p.  375)  he  calls  Gytha  "soror  Suani  Regis  Danorum;"  but  this 
is  a  slij)  Iwtweeu  Swegen  Estnthson's  aunt  and  his  sister,  and  in  no 
way  brings  Gytlia  nearer  to  Cnut.  If  Gytha  hail  really  l>een  Cuut's 
sister,  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  would  have  turned  her,  espe- 
cially in  the  elaborate  and  formal   way  iu  which  it  ia  done  by 
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Florence  and  Adam,  into  a  sister  of  UlC  But  u  sister  of  the  King's 
brother- iu- law*  might  be  much  more  eoeily  mblakeu  fur  the  King's 
own  sister^  even  if  she  were  not  laxly  called  so.  But  in  any  case 
I  accept  the  statements  as  to  the  parentage  of  Oodwinc's  wife  oa 
alternative  statenicitta,  and  I  do  not  admit  that  Godwiue  married 
twice.  It  seems  to  me  that,  when  Ulfs  sister  bad  been  mistukeu 
for  Cent's  sister,  and  when  two  stateiiientd  had  tims  arisen  a1>out 
her,  the  next  st^go  was  to  cut  her  into  two  separate  women.  Tliufl 
William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  200)  marries  Godwine,  first  to  a  sister 
of  Cnnt,  who  bears  one  iinineless  ^on,  and  then  to  a  nAineless  woman, 
who  was  the  mother  of  his  historical  children.  ThiH  is  clearly  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  that  Oodwine  married  Oimt's 
sister  with  the  fact  that  Godwine's  children  are  never  spoken  of 
as  in  any  way  of  kin  to  Onut.  William's  account  of  Godwine's  first 
wife  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  Norman  calumny.  She  gets  great 
wealth  by  selling  English  slaves^  especially  beautiful  girls,  into 
Denmark.  Her  son,  while  still  a  lx>y,  is  drowned  in  the  Thames, 
being  carried  into  the  stream  by  a  horse  given  him  by  his  grand- 
father — Swegen,  Wulfnoth,  or  whom  ? — and  she  herself  is  killed  by 
lightning  for  her  misdeeds.  Mr.  Thorpe  (Diptomatarium,  312)  seem- 
ingly accepts  this  tale,  as  he  supposes  the  marriage  settlement  of  a 
certain  Godwine  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  10),  containing  the  names  of  three 
other  Godwines,  all  alike  unknown,  to  be  a  rcconl  of  the  imaginary 
second  marriage  of  tlie  great  Earl.  Bromton  (9.14)  and  Knighton 
(2333)  tell  William's  story  with  improvements,  making,  with  a  6ne 
perct^ption  of  dates  and  ages,  Godwine's  first  wife  a  daughter  of  Cnut 
by  Mlfgitix  of  Northampton.     See  above,  p.  714. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Godwine  had  but  one  wife,  Gytha,  daughter 
of  Thorgils,  sijiter  of  lUf,  and  aunt  i»f  Swegen  Estrithson,  and  that 
all  his  sons  and  daughters  were  her  children. 


NOTE  FFF.    p.  426. 
WvBTOEORN  Kino  or  tub  Wxmds. 

I  CAiTfOT  pretend  to  any  special  knowledge  of  Slavonic  history, 
and  I  must  confess  that  I  am  quite  unable  to  identify  this  King 
Wyrtgeom.  Tliere  was  however  a  very  eminent  Slavonic  prince 
at  this  time,  who  was  closely  connected  with  Cuut|  and  who  spent 
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ae  time  with  him  in  Englnnd.     I  do  not  know  whether  the  two 
be  in  Any  way  identified,  or  whether  there  litui  been  any  con- 
fusion between  thcni. 

The  person  I  mean  is  GtHlescolc  the  son  of  Uto  or  Pribignew  the 

Obotrite,  it  Wendish  prince  whose  exploits  will  l>e  found  recorded 

in  the  Chruuica  Sclavica,  ap.  LiuJenbrog,  capp.  t^,  t^  (Hamburg 

1706),  in    Uelnioldi   dironicun    Slavonini,    L    19-35  (Frankfurt, 

1581),  in  three  notices  of  Saxo,  pp.  196,  304,  ao8,  and  in  a  vnriety 

of  liflfMages  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  ii.  64,  75;  iii.  18,  31,  4.^,  50,  70. 

In  his  youth  he  waa  sent  as  a  student  to  LUnohurg,  but,  heanng 

of  his  father's  death  at  the  hands  of  the  neighbouring  Saxons,  he 

gave   over  his   studies,  renounced    his   faith,  put   himself  at  the 

head    of  his   heathen    oonntrymcn,   ami    carried   on  a  fierce  war 

with  the  Saxons  of  Holstein   and   Stormaria.     The  freemoa  of 

Thetmarsen    alone   withstood    him.     He  was   then   brought  to  a 

better  mind  hy  a  rebuke   received  from   a  Cbnstian,  which  has 

a   somewhat   legendary  sound.      He  was   soon   afterwards   taken 

prisoner  liy  Bernard   the    Second,   Duke   of  the  SaxonR    (loio- 

1062),  who  after  a  while  released  him,  seemingly  on  condition  that 

he  should   leave  the  country.     He  then  joined  himself  to  Cnut, 

entered   his   service,  seemingly  as   an   officer  of  the    Housccorla, 

served    in    his   wars,  and,   aciHtrding   to   the    national    Chronicle, 

was  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter — no  doubt  a  mistake 

for  sister — wliose  name  is  given  as  Demmyn.     He  was  in  England 

at  the  time  of  Cnat*8  death.     Accr/rding  to  the  Chronicle  he  then 

returned  to  his  own  country  <"*^^'ert<^nB  ad  patriam  post  mortem 

Kanuti,"  c.  13),  but  according  to  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  75)  it  was 

not  till  early  in  the  reign  of  Eodward  ('*  post  mortem  Chnut  Re^s 

et  filiorum  ejus  rcdicns  ab  AngH£").    In  this  cusc  it  is  not  unlikely 

(see  vol.  ii.  p.  64)  that  he  was  banished  from  England.    According  to 

Saxo  {20)  he  served  some  time  under  Swegen  Estrithscm  in  hia  war 

with  Magnus,  and  married  bis  natural  daughter  Siritha  (Signd  ?). 

Tlic  two  Swegeus  ai*e  clearly  confounded,  and  Qodescalc  is  much 

more  likely  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Sweden.     But 

his  main  object  was  the  recovery  of  his  own  xnheritonoc,  which 

after  some  fighting  he  regained,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  spread 

of  Christianity  among  his  countrymen.     He  not  only  built  and 

endowed  churches,  but  became  personally  a  missionary,  translating 

into   the   \'ii!gAr   tongue   what   the    clergy  preached   in    Latin  or 
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Oerman.  He  waged  some  wars  in  coQcert  with  Duke  Bernard,  and 
his  power  seema  to  liave  been  sensibly  dimiaisbed  after  that  prince's 
death.  At  laat,  in  1066,  ho  Buffered  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of 
his  heathen  subjects,  at  the  insti^ciou  of  his  brother-iu-Uw  Blusso. 
With  him  suffered  John,  Bishop  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  aacri* 
ficed  to  the  Slavonic  god  Radegust,  and  others  of  his  compauiona, 
both  clergy  and  luity.  Godescalc'a  wife,  the  Danisli  princess,  was 
aeut  away  naked,  several  of  his  sons  were  killed,  hut  cue,  Henry, 
took  refuge  with  his  cousin  Swegen  in  Denmark,  and  afterwards 
avenged  his  father's  death.  On  the  death  of  Gode^calc,  the  whole 
Wendish  country  fell  back  into  heathenism. 

Tlie  account  of  these  things  iu  the  honest  Nether-Dutch  of  Botho's 
Picture  Chronicle  of  BruiiHwiek  {Leibnitz,  iii.  327)  is  worth  reading. 
"Id  duBsem  sulven  jare  [1065,  but  the  year  of  William's  coming  to 
England]  vorhoff  sick  ein  grot  mort  van  don  Wendeii,  Ootschalckus 
wartdut  geslagen  biunen  Lentziu,  Aiiswerus  wart  mit  sinen  moneken 
g^cheut  binnen  Rossebor^e,  Bischopp  Johannes  to  Mekcleitborch  de 
wart  mit  apetcu  to  hauweu  in  alle  stucke,  nude  woqfen  siuen  licham 
npp  de  strate  iu  de  goteu,  uude  offerden  sin  hovet  orom  affgode 
Hidcgaste.  Des  Konighes  duchter  to  Deimenmrckc  Gotschalckes 
w^»  ^'f-'  jageden  se  ut  Mekelenboreh  naket  mit  audereu  Cristen 
fruweu,  Be  feughcu  unde  slogen  de  Cristen  alle,  unde  to  beepottinge 
se  tie  criitze  to  hauwedeu,  unde  vorstorden  gruntliken  Hamboreh, 
Sleswick,  Mekelenborch  uude  Oldeuborch  dat  se  ane  Bischopp 
etonden  lxxx." 

Godef^ealo  is  bo  interesting  a  character  that  we  should  certainly 
be  wall  pleased  to  connect  him  with  England  as  cIoHcly  as  we  can. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  far  we  are  justitied  in  )dentif)'ing  him  with 
the  Wyrtgeom  of  Florence.  There  is  also  a  single  charter  of  1026 
(Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  33)  which  is  signed  (along  with  the  Earla  Godwiue, 
Hakon,  Hrani,  and  Sihtric)  by  an  Karl  Wrytesleof,  whose  name 
certainly  has  a  vci*}*  Slavonic  sound. 


NOTE  GOO.   p.  4»7. 

The  Dxath   ot  XJlf. 

Ulf,  as  we  have  seen,  plays  hardly  any  part  in  English  history  ; 
thei*e  seems  no  doubt  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Cnut, 
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Iiut  the  Dauiiih  aud  Norwegian  aocouuU  of  his  death  differ 
widely.  Aoc'ordiuf^  lu  Siiorru's  Saga  of  Saiut  Olaf  (Laing,  ii.  244), 
Ulf  hud  joined  with  Eiumu  iti  a  couspiracy  to  set  Harthacnut  on 
tlie  throne  uf  Denmark,  of  which  Kingdom  Ulf  had  been  left  in 
command,  as  well  as  in  charge  of  the  kingly  bairn.  Cnat  comi 
over  into  Dcuinark,  aud  Ulf,  finding  hinwolf  forsaken  by  all  mcOy 
asks  for  grace.  Tliis  is  just  at  the  time  of  the  joint  Swedish  and' 
Norwegian  invasion  which  led  to  the  battle  of  the  llelgs.  Cnat 
bids  Ulf  come  with  his  men  and  ships  and  they  will  talk  uf 
afterwards.  Ulf  juins  the  King's  muster  and  takes  a  part  in  tbv^ 
battle.  Soon  after,  on  Saint  Michael's  Eve  {25a),  Ulf  entertains  Cnat 
at  Roskild.  The  Earl  was  in  a  good  humour,  and  the  King  in  a 
one.  They  quarrel  over  u  game  of  chess,  on  which  Ulf  risea  to 
leave  the  room.  Cnnt  says,  "  Run  away,  Ulf  the  Fearful."  Ulf 
turns  round  and  reminds  him  tliat  he  did  not  call  him  Ulf  the 
Fearful  when  he  himself  ran  away  at  the  Ilelgu  ond  Ulf  saved  him. 
The  next  morning,  as  he  is  dressing,  C^nut  bids  his  page  go  and  kill 
Ult  The  lad  comes  back.,  saving  tliat  be  has  not  killed  him 
because  be  bos  gone  to  the  church  of  Soint  Luciua  Cnut  tiieo 
bids  his  chamberlain  Ivar  the  White  go  and  kill  him  in  the  ehurch, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  after  which  Cnut  gives  great  wealth 
to  the  church  of  Roskild. 

Saxo  hoft  quite  another  story.  Ulf  first  (194)  obtains  Estrith  in 
marriftge  by  the  stratagem  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  He 
then  makes  divers  plots,  takes  refuge  in  Sweden,  exhorts  Olnf  aodl 
Omund  to  an  invasion  of  Denmark,  and  fights  on  their  side  at  tho 
Hclga  (195)-  Presently,  ou  the  birth  of  her  son  Swegen,  Estrith 
obtains  Iter  husband's  pardon  from  her  brother  (196).  Then  in 
a  feast  at  Roskild,  seemingly  at  Christmas  ("annuo  ferianim  cir- 
cuitu  rcpetito"),  Ulf,  1>ciug  half  drunk,  something  like  Kleitos  in 
the  biatorj'  of  Alexander,  enlarges  on  his  own  exploits,  especially 
his  exploits  nt  the  Helgn  against  Cnut.  Ue  is  therefore  at  odc« 
put  to  death,  quite  justly,  according  to  Saxo's  expressed  DpiDino^ 
though  liis  language  is  &o  laluiun-d  tliat  one  migbt  fancy  he  bad 
some  doubts  about  it.     He  comments  thus  (197) ; 

"  [gttur  Ulvo  inter  ipsa  mensw  sacra  ah  mlstantibus  interBd 
jussus,  priecipitis  lingnie  justa  ^upplicia  pependit.  Ita  dum  alienai 
facia  parum  sobrio  meminit,  sua  cecinit,  siccstosquG  cupidc  calicet 
prnprii  sanguinis  liquore  eomplevit.     Ment<i  enim  ex  tarn  j>etulaoti 
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iagenio  amftritudmem  potius  quum  volxipUtcm  pcrciperc  debuit, 
quod  glorise  aibi  loco  arrogasset,  ductu  suo  prEBcijmis  Kegia  viribus 
ultimam  lucesaisae  jfti:turam." 

Cnut  then  givea  his  sister  two  prorinccs  as  a  sort  of  icBrgUd  for 
her  husband.  Sbe  prcseutly  gives  them,  or  a  tithe  of  them,  to  the 
church  of  Roskild  ;  "  Quae  eadem  postmodnm  sacrosanctse  Trini- 
tatis  Kdi,  prsecipua  apud  Roakildiam  venerattone  cutt«e,  decimurum 
nomine  partieudas  curavit."     See  p.  468. 

These  stories,  diflercut  as  they  arc,  have  manifestly  some  elements 
in  common.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  between  them.  On  Ulf'a 
presence  at  the  Hclga,  see  Note  MMM. 


NOTE  HHH.  p.  43a 
The  PiLGRiuAOB  or  Cnut. 


The  diaputeil  date  of  Cnut's  journey  to  R^jme  is  diacoseed  by 
Lappenberg  (476,  li.  211  Thorpe).  The  Chronicles  place  it  in 
1031.  So  dues  Florence,  who  adds  thai  he  went  from  Denmark, 
and  describes  bis  alms  and  his  redemption  of  the  tolls  by  which 
pilgrims  were  troubled  at  various  points  of  the  road.  He  also 
mentions  his  vuw  of  amoudnient  before  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles, 
and  gives  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which  he  says  was  sent  to  England 
by  Lyfing,  then  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  afterwards  the  famous  Bishop, 
who  had  gone  with  him  on  hia  journey.  Cnnt  himself  went  from 
Home  to  Denmark,  and  thence  to  England.  In  the  heading  of  the 
letter,  Cnut  describes  himself  as  '*  Rox  totius  AngUee,  et  Dcne- 
marciee,  et  Norregnnorum,  et  partis  Suanomm."  The  account 
given  by  William  of  Malmcsbury  is  essentially  the  same,  with  some 
abridgements  and  verbal  differences.  The  description  of  Cnut  aa 
King  of  the  Norwegians  seems  to  point  to  a  time  lat«r  than  hii 
conquest  of  Norway  in  1027  The  Encomiast  (ii.  20)  enlarges  with 
much  rhetoric  on  Cnut's  piety,  and  snj's  that  he  himself  saw  him 
on  his  journey  in  the  chnrch  of  Saint  Berlin  at  Saint  OmerV,  where 
he  was  much  edified  by  the  King's  prayers  and  almsdeeds.  Ue 
gives  no  date,  but  ho  seems  to  imply  (19)  that  it  was  after  Cnut 
bad  gained  a  right  to  be  called  Emperor  of  five  Kingdoms  (see 
Note  NNN).  But  with  so  rhetorical  a  writer,  this  can  hardly  be 
taken  as  a  distiuot  chronological  statement,  and  it  is  certain  that 
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the  complete  submiasion  of  Scotland,  which,  as  well  u  Korwmy,  is 
reckoned  among  the  five,  did  not  hapi>en  till  after  Cnut's  return 
from  llAme  (aee  p.  446).  Adam  of  Bremen  (iL  60-65)  ^ems  to 
put  the  pUgrlm^c  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Libentius.  that  is, 
between  1029  and  1032,  but  I  am  not  clear  that  its  mentiuu  at 
this  point  is  more  than  incidental,  and,  at  all  events,  the  cbronolog)* 
is  confused,  as  Adam  placoa  the  pilgrimo^  aflor  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  Guiihild,  winch  did  nut  take  place  till  after  Cnut's  death 
(seep.  451,  and  Note  NXN).  His  description  is  very  odd;  "Tempore 
illo  C«uradus  Imporator  filiam  Chuut  Kegls  Heiiirico  BUo  accepit  in 
matrimonium.  Cum  quibus  statim  regio  fastu  Italiam  ingresaus 
est  ad  faciendum  regno  justitiam,  comitem  habens  itineris  Chnut 
liegeni,  putenti^  tritim  regnurum  barburia  gcntibus  valde  t«rri- 
bi]em."  Cnut  himself,  in  the  letter,  menUons  his  dealings  with 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  King  Hudolf  of  Burgundy,  by  whicb 
Eogliah  and  Danish  travellers,  whether  pilgrims  or  merchants,  were 
released  from  vurious  tolls  and  exactions,  and  English  Archbishops 
from  tlie  great  sums  that  they  had  to  pay  for  the  pallium.  This 
was  at  a  great  meeting  at  Easter  ("quia  magna  coDgrcgatio  nobi* 
lium  in  ipsd  Paschali  solemnitate  ibi  cum  domino  Pnpa  Jobanne  et 
Imperatorc  Cuonrodo  erat"),  at  which  the  concessions  made  to 
Cnut  were  witnessed  by  four  Archbishops,  twenty  Bishupe,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  Dukes  and  nobles.  This  leads  us  to  the 
account  of  Wipo  (Vita  Chuonradi,  16),  from  which  it  ap[>ears  that 
this  great  pothering  was  for  no  less  a  purpose  thou  the  £«mperor's 
coronation,  at  which  he  distinctly  says  that  Cunt  and  Hudolf  were 
present  He  describes  the  Emperor's  election  and  coronation,  and 
adds,  "  His  ita  peractis  in  dtiorum  Regum  pnesentid,  Ruodolfi  Regis 
Burgundiae  et  Chnutonis  Regis  Anglurura,  diviuo  officio  finito, 
Impcrator  duorum  Regum  medius  tu\  cubiculum  suum  honorifioe 
ductus  est."  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  coronation  of  Conrad 
happened  at  the  Easter  not  of  1031,  but  of  1037. 

The  Tours  Chronicle,  in  Bouquet^  x.  384,  places  the  journey 
"anno  Couradi  ii.  et  Roberti  Regis  xxx."  Tlie  thirtieth  ye 
of  Robert,  counting  from  his  father's  death  in  996,  would  be  1026 
or  1027.  The  second  year  of  Conrad  means,  oddly  enough,  neither 
the  second  year  of  his  German  reigu,  whicli  would  be  1025  (i 
Wipn,  c.  a),  nor  that  of  bis  Imperial  reign,  which  would  be  1028,  bu 
the  second  year  of  his  Italian  reign,  which  would  he  1017,  as  he 
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crowned  at  Milan  in  1026.  See  Arnulf,  Hist.  Med.  ii.  a,  vp. 
Muratori,  iv.  14  ;  Sigoniua  de  Regno  Itftliie,  354  ;  and  cf.  Wipo, 
capp.  II,  I  a.  But  the  AquiUiiian  William  Godell,  who  gives 
the  account  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  the  Tours  Chronicle, 
places  it  "anno  Domini  uxxx.  ct  n^i  sui  [Cnutonis]  anno  xv." 
They  go  on  to  ft&y,  "  Fortissimua  Rex  Canto  Komam  perrexit, 
in  eoque  itiuerc  tantd  munificenti^  usus  est,  quanta  nullus  unquam 
Regum  usus  fuisse  reininiscitur.  Eeclesiis  enim,  pRu|H>ribus  et  in- 
fimiantibus  et  carceratis  niulta  IftrgitusCMt,  Vectigalia  insuper  aive 
pedagia  itinerum,  in  ipso  itinere  aurum  ct  argentura  largiendo,  vel 
ex  parte  minuit,  vcl  ex  toto  redemit ;  ut  mento  transeuntes  deiucepa 
per  viain  illani  in  setemum  dicnnt :  Rcnedictto  Donnni  super  Regem 
Anglorum  Cnutoncm,  bcnedixinius  tibi  in  nomine  Domini." 

It  seems  impoasible  to  resist  this  evidence  for  the  year  X027, 
a  year  which  the  Chronicles  leave  quite  blank,  and  in  which 
Florence  mentions  only  Cnut's  intrigues  in  Norway,  which  is  quite 
consistent  with  a  journey  from  Denmark  to  Home.  We  must  there- 
fore accept  the  date  of  1037,  and  suppose  with  Lappeuberg  that 
the  Chroniders  were  misletl  by  mistaking  a  date  of  uxxvi.  for 
xxxxi.,  and  that  the  titles  in  Florence  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
«re  simply  a  careless  insertion  of  Florence  himself  or  of  some  one 
from  whom  ho  copied  the  letter. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  though  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  was 
now  in  ita  lust  days,  Cnut  speaks  of  Rudolf  as  a  prince  of  import- 
ance through  his  command  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps ;  "  Bodulphoa 
RcXf  qui  maximc  ipsarum  clausuranun  domiuatur." 


NOTE  III  p.  431. 
The  Laws  op  Cnut. 


Cnut's  code  will  be  found  in  Tliorpe's  Laws  and  Institutes  (i. 
358)  and  in  Schmid's  Qesetze  der  Angelsachsen  (350).  The  exact 
date  is  uncertain.  Tlie  liea<1ing  it^lf  tells  us  only  that  tlie  taws 
were  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  Witan  ('*  mid  his  witena  ge- 
))eahte,"  'Weuerando  ejus  sapientum  consilio")  in  a  Midwinter 
Gemot  at  Winchester.  Kenible  (ii.  359)  refers  them  to  some 
Gemot  between  1016  and  loao.     Lappenberg  (467,  iL  202  Thorpe) 
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argues,  from  the  fact  that  Cnut  in  tlie  heading  calk  himself  King  ^ 
the  Norwogiaus,  and  also  frum  the  mention  of  Pet«r'8  ]ieucc  (c.  9JI 
abuut  "  Romfeob."     Cf.  in  the  letter  **  denarii  quos  Rouue  ad  sane 
turn  Pctnim  debemus "),  that    they  must  be  later  than   the  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  and  the  conquest  of  Norway,  tlint  is  later  tl 
lOaS.      Schmid  in    his  Preface   (Iv.),  on   the  ground   that  Cnat] 
never  uses  his  Danish  or  Norwegian  titles  in  hia  EDglish  char 
ten,  looks  on   them  as  an    interpolation  here.       The  Korwcgia 
title  is.  absent  in  one  manuscript^  and  8chmid  also  quotes  a  textl 
which   contains  the  words,  "  And  |)flBt  was  gcwordon    sona   swa 
Cnut   cyngc    mid   his    witeua   ge|«»ht,   fri*  and  freondscipe    b^ 
twe<jx  Dt^uum  and    Englum   fiilHco   gefcestnode  aod  hcora  icmi|| 
saca  gctwsmde."     He  therefore  holtls  that  the  Midwinter  Gem6tl4 
spoken  of  in  the  heading  was  one  which  immediately  followed  thai 
Oxford   Qem6t  of  T018   (see  p.   416).     I  follow   Lappenberg  in] 
placing  the  laws  late  in  Cunt's  reign,  because  they  seem  to  me  toi 
breathe  the  spirit  of  that  part  of  his  life,  the  some  spirit  which  w« 
find  expressed  in  the  Roman  letter.     It  strikes  mc  that  the  acn\ie 
quoted  by  Schmid    confounded  theae  Laws  nHth  the  renewal  of 
Eftdgar's  Law,  from  which  they  are  evidently  distinct. 

The  hunting  code  to  which  I  have  refeired  in  p.  433  seems  to^ 
me  to  carry  its  own  confutation  with  it.     What  can  l>c  made  of] 
Buchadivisionof  society  as  we  find  there  1  (Thorpe,  i.  436  ;  Schmii^^ 
318).    First  we  hear  (c.  a)  of  "  mcdiocrea  homines,  quos  Angli  '  Ic« 
J>cgenc8*  (or  *  I(e8-J>egnas,'  see  Schmid's  note)  nuncnpant,  Dani  vero 
*yoongmen  vocant;*"  then   (c.  3)  of  ^'libcrales  quos  Dani  (sic)  j 
'caldcrmcn'   appellant;"    then  (c.   4)   of  "minuti   homines   quos 
'  Tineman '  Angli  dieunt ; "  lastly  (0.  1 3)  of  *'  Hberalia  homo,  I  e. 
|>cgcn."     Schmid  (Ivi.)  seems  by  no  means  clear  of  its  genuioeDeMLi 
Kcmbic  however  (iu  80)  seems  to  have  nu  doubt,  and  be  con- 
jectures that  the  clanse  (c.  30)  in  which  the  right  of  every  freeman 
to  hunt  on  his  own  ground  is  asserted  as  strongly  as  it  is  in  the 
undoubted  Laws  was   forced  upon  Cuut  by  the  Witan.     This  iB 
going  rather  far  in  the  way  of  conjecture. 

After  reading  Cunt's  Laws,  and  comparing  them  with  the  t€«ti-  ' 
monies  already  quoted  from  Florence  and  William  of  Malmesbury 
(see  p.  434,  cf.  438),  the  following  declamation  of  John  of  Wulling- 
ford   (Qale.  549)  secras  stnmge  indnetl  ;    *' Sucoessitque  ei  [Ead- 
muudo]  ex  pi'sdicta:  couoordie  couditiuue  Cnuto  Dauua  et  hostifl 
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potiuB  Anglorum  quam  regnator,  immataritque  statim  statuta  et 
leges  Bcriptas  patriae,  et  consuctudiucs,  ct  populum,  qui  sub  omni 
hoaore  et  Hbortate  tempore  suorum  Uegiim  exstitorat,  sub  gruvi 
jugo  coegit,  nihilque  de  .^ilfredi  bont  Regis  et  juati,  qni  ab  undique 
bonaa  cousuctudineB  coUegerat  et  scripsci-at,  audire  noluit  atatutls. 
Sed  et  omnia  qum  vel  ipse  vel  succeasorea  legitime  sanxt-rant,  ad 
suam  Etuduit  reducere  voluntateni.  Sicque  factum,  ut  prsedia  et 
poeseaaioiiea  et  antiqua  pnecUrorum  vtrorum  tenemcnta  suec  adacri- 
beret  ditioni.  Porro  quot  et  quanta  sub  pa!Iio  ejus  protectionis 
facta  fueriut  ii^uata,  non  eat  scriptura  qu«  poasit  expUcare." 


I 


NOTE  KKK.   p.  440, 

The  H0U8BCAJIL8. 

TnEBE  is  no  distinct  mention  in  the  Chroniclea  of  the  inatitution 
of  the-  Tliiiigtnen  or  Housecarla,  nor  docs  their  name  occur  in  any  of 
the  Engliah  Laws,  but  the  incidental  mention  of  them  by  the  name 
of  Houeecarls,  or  by  the  equivalent  mime  of  Ilirednien  {/amillartSt 
members  of  the  Uired^  court  or  family),  ia  common  in  the  Chro- 
nidea,  whiSe  grants  to  Housecarls  and  signatures  of  Hou^ccarU  are 
common  in  the  Charters,  and  they  are  mentioned  aeveral  timca  in 
Domesday.  Tlie  subject  is  diacustied  by  Lap[>euberg  (467,  L  202 
Thorpe),  and  by  Kemble  (ii.  118,  124),  to  whom  I  owe  the  remark 
that  the  institution  wa^  only  a  revival  of  the  Comitatua.  The 
"  L^es  Castrenses  "  or  "  Witiierlags  Ret "  are  described  at  length 
by  Saxo  (p.  E97),  and  they  are  drawn  out  in  a  tabular  fonn  in  a 
aeparate  work  by  Swegen  Aggeason  (ap.  Langebek,  iii.  141).  A 
Danish  text  follows  at  p.  159.  This  however  dates  only  from  the 
reign  of  Cnut  the  Sixth,  who  reigned  from  1 185  to  120a.  In  the 
Chronicle  of  King  Eric  (Langebek,  i,  159)  they  are,  by  a  somewhat 
grotes(|ue  miatake,  attributed,  with  several  other  actions  of  the  Great 
Ciiut,  to  his  son  Harthacnut.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  &om  the 
confused  narrative  of  Saxo  when  he  conceived  the  force  to  have  been 
established.  According  to  Swegen  (146),  the  Laws  were  enacted  in 
England  after  the  pacification  of  the  country  ("  quum  in  Anglia, 
omni  exorcitu  suo  collccto,  Kanutue  Rex  dcfesea  bellicifl  oiurnbus 
membra  quietiB  tranqutllitate  recrearct")  by  the  advice  of  Opo,  a 
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Dane  from  Zealand,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  S&xo  (197)*  and  hU 
son  Kekill.  I  think  that  tlierc  is  little  doubt  that  the  date  which  I 
have  mif^gcfltod  in  the  text  must  be  the  right  one.  Lappenberg 
also  places  the  enactment  of  the  '*  Witberlags  Bet"  early  in  Cnut'a 
reign. 

The  force  was  composed  of  men  of  all  nations.  So  says  Swegen 
( 145) ;  "  Tanti  Regis  exercitus,  utpotc  ex  variis  colledus  natiunihus, 
uuiversia  ridelicet  rcgula  ditioni  sum  suhjugatis."  It  is  clear  then 
that,  among  Cuut's  other  Bubjects,  EngliBhmen  might  find  their  way 
into  the  force.  So  Saxo,  197  ;  *'Quos  quum  lUx  natione,  Hngots, 
ingenm,  quam  maxime  dissidentea  onimadverteret."  Saxo  (196) 
fixes  the  number  at  six  thousand  ;  he  calhi  them  "  cHentelam  suam 
Bex  millinni  numeniin  cxplcntem."  ("  Clientela,"  as  used  by  Saxo, 
is  a  technical  word,  and  quite  recalls  the  old  Comitatos.)  But 
Swegeti  (144)  reckons  them  only  at  three  thousand  ;  "  Cujus  summa, 
tria  miUia  militum  seleetorum  explevit  Quam  catcr^'am  suo 
idiomatc  Thinglith  nuncupari  plaeuit."  I  know  of  no  statement  aa 
to  their  numlters  in  later  tiniea,  but  the  force  waa  one  which  was 
likely  to  grow.  The  "stippeudiarii  et  merccnarii"  formed  the  core 
of  the  English  array  at  Seulac,  and  we  fmd  Earls  keeping  House- 
carls  as  well  lu)  Kings. 

That  Cnat  did  orgamzc  strict  laws  for  the  goTemment  of  the 
force  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  I  coufeas  that  in  the  Leges 
Castreuscs,  as  we  have  thcmj  there  is  much  that  luut  a  mytliical 
sound.  Traitors  for  instance  (Saxo,  199  ;  Swegen,  iii.  162)  were 
expelled  and  dtvlaiied  to  be  "Nitliing."  They  had  the  choice  of 
departing  by  land  or  by  «ea.  Ue  who  choBo  the  sea  was  pirt  aloae 
into  a  boat,  with  oars,  food,  kc,  ;  but  if  any  chance  brought  him 
back  to  shore,  he  was  put  to  death.  This  sounda  to  me  very  much 
of  a  piece  with  various  mythical  and  ronmiitic  tales  about  people 
beiug  exposnl  in  boats,  of  which  that  of  the  yEtheliug  Ea^lwiue  in 
the  reign  of  ^thelstan  is  the  most  famous  (see  Fortnightly  Review, 
May  I,  1866,  p.  650).  Then  again,  though  no  doubt,  in  Cnut'sarmy 
as  in  other  armies,  pni-cly  military  offences  would  be  judged  by 
purely  military  tribunals^  I  confess  to  stunibling  at  one  passage  in 
the  Witherlaga  Ret  (Swend»  iii.  149)  which  seta  before  oa  the 
military  Asacmbly  as  judging  among  its  own  members  eren  in 
causes  of  real  property ;  "  Constltutione  etiam  generali  cantum 
est,  ut    omnia    inter   commilitones   orta  controrersia   de    fiindis 
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pnediis,  et  ogriar  ve\  etiam  de  manBionis  deprsedfltione  ...  in  jam 
dicto  collo(|uio  t^taretur.  Turn  vero  is,  cut  comniilitonnm  judi- 
cium jua  Tendiiionis  adjudicabit,  cum  sex  sortitis  tn  suo  (xetu,  .  .  . 
tcmtorii  eui  coutiuuatam  posseBsiunem  sihi  vcndicare  debet,  prae- 
scriptiooeinque  lege  aatiijj'nati  tue)>itur."  If  Cuut's  CourU  Martial 
really  exeix-ised  ttiis  sort  of  jurisdiction,  it  was  a  clear  violation 
of  the  coostiiutiuual  rights  of  Ealdormen,  BUho]Js,  Earls,  Churls, 
everybody  ;  still  it  need  not  have  interfered  with  the  personal 
riglits  of  any  bnt  members  of  the  guild.  I  confess  however  that  I 
should  like  some  better  evidence  of  the  fact  It  is  also  rather  too 
great  a  demand  on  oar  faith  when  we  are  told  that  theae  Laws  never 
were  broken  (save  in  one  famotia  case)  till  the  reign  of  Nicolas  of 
Denmark  (1101-1130),  and  when  the  authority  cited  for  the  state* 
ment  is  Bo  or  Bocthiua  the  Wend,  an  old  soldier  of  Cnut  who 
shared  the  longevity  of  the  legendary  Harold  and  Gyrth,  and  was 
alive  in  the  time  of  Nicolas  (Swegen,  iii.  154,  163).  Tlie  one 
oficuder  in  earlier  times  was  Cnut  hiuisclf,  who  in  a  fit  of  passion 
killed  one  of  his  comrades.  The  Assembly  was  perplexed  ns  to  the 
way  of  dealing  with  such  a  culprit,  and  the  King  settled  the  matter 
by  adjudging  himself  to  a  ninefold  werffiJd.  SaxOj  pp.  199.  aoo. 
So  Swegen,  somewhat  differently,  iii.  151. 

Tliere  are  strict  regulations  {sec  Swegen,  iii.  147)  about  the 
horses  of  the  Thingmeo,  but  these  were  of  course  only  horses  on 
which  they  rode  to  battle  (see  p.  270),  not  horwH  to  be  used  in 
actual  f^ght. 

As  for  the  behaviour  of  the  Housecarla  to  the  maas  of  the  people 
and  the  feeling  with  wldch  they  were  looked  at  by  the  moss  of  the 
people,  we  can  aay  very  little  in  the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence. 
They  were  a  standing  army  in  days  when  a  standing  aiiny  was  a  new 
thing,  and  a  standing  army,  fm  long  as  it  is.a  new  thing,  h  never 
a  popular  institution.  And  the  Housccarls  at  first  were  not  only 
a  standing  army,  but  a  standing  army  largely  made  up  of  foreigners 
and  conquerors.  Still  everything  both  in  the  reign  of  Cnut  and 
in  the  reign  of  Eadward  would  tend  to  make  the  force  grow  more 
and  more  national  and  popular.  The  time  when  it  was  likely 
to  be  abused,  as  we  know  that  it  was  abused,  was  in  the  days 
of  Cnut's  eons.  Still,  even  under  Harold  the  son  of  Oodwinc, 
we  can  perhaps  discern  a  certain  tinge  of  ill-will  in  the  words 
*'  sdppendiarii '"  and  "  mercenarii,"  which  seem  to  breathe  the  some 
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spirit  aa  the  manifest  dialike  to  Danegclda  and  Heregelds,  perhaps 
one  might  say  to  tuxca  of  eveiy  kind.  But  I  see  no  sign  of  an; 
strong  ill-will  between  the  Housecarls  and  the  people  at  any  timet 
I  can  find  no  evidence  for  tlie  liighly-coloored  picture  given  by  Mr. 
St.  John  (iL  99)  of  their  insolence  in  Cnut'a  days,  though  it  Is  likely 
enough  that  such  things  sometimes  Iiappeoet).  But  the  reference 
which  he  gives  to  the  Ilamsey  Historj*  (c.  Ixxxv.  p,  441)  i»  only 
a  legend  about  Bishop  ^thelrio  making  a  Danish  Thegn — married, 
by  the  way,  to  an  Englishwoman — drunk,  and  so  getting  a  granl 
of  lands  out  of  him.  As  fur  Bromton's  tales  about  Engliahtnen 
having  to  stand  on  bridges  while  the  Danes  passed,  having  to  bow 
to  the  Danes,  and  the  like  (X  Scriptt.  934),  they  prove  very  little 
indeed.  They  are  parts  of  au  historical  coufiisiou  which  I  sludl 
presently  have  to  mention,  and  they  seem  to  be  phiccd  in  the  time 
of  Cnut's  sons  rather  than  in  tliat  of  Cnut  himself. 

One  point  more  remains  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  tbe 
Housecarls  to  the  people  at  la»^.  Tliough  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  force  in  the  genuine  English  Laws,  yet  in  the  so-called  Laws 
of  Eadward  the  Confessor  (Tliorpc,  i.  449)  and  in  Bracton  (iii.  15. 
3,  3)  the  legal  processes  of  "  Murdrum,"  and  iu  Brooton  the  Pre- 
sentment of  Englishiy  also,  are  traced  up  to  the  institutions  of 
Cnat.  Wlten  Cnut,  we  are  told,  sent  away  the  mass  of  his  Danish 
troops,  at  the  request  of  the  "Witau  ('*  rngatu  Baronum  Anglonim," 
**  prccatu  Baronum  de  terrS  "),  the  Witan  pledged  themselvi 
that  the  rest  should  be  safe  in  life  and  limb  (**  Hrraam 
haberent"),  and  that  any  Englishman  who  killed  any  of  then 
should  suffer  punishment.  If  the  murderer  could  nut  be  dis- 
covered, the  township  or  hundred  was  fined.  Out  of  this,  we 
are  told  by  Bracton,  grew  the  doctrine,  contbuod  under  tbe 
Norman  Kings,  that  an  unknown  corpcie  was  presumed  to  l>e 
that  of  a  Frencliinau— in  Cnut's  time,  doubtless,  that  of  «  Dan*'! — 
and  that  the  "  Englishry  "  of  a  slain  person  had  to  be  jtrovcd.  The 
*'  Laws  of  Eadward  "  of  course  contain  no  notice  of  "  Englishrj' "  as 
oppose<I  to  Frenohry — if  I  may  coin  such  a  word  ;  but  neither  do 
they  mention  it  as  oppofleil  to  Danifihry.  Tliey  simply  record  the 
promise  of  the  Witan — not  an  unreasonable  one — that  Cnut's 
soldiers  should  be  under  the  protection  of  the  I^w.  Tliia  is  c^uita 
probable;  anything  more  probably  comes  from  caiTj-ing  back 
Norman  institutions  into  earlier  times.     In  the  Dialogos  do  Scac- 
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cario  {i.  lo)  tbtro  is  no  hint  of  the  "Mnrdnim"  and  "Englishry" 
being  older  Ihan  the  Norman  Conquest 

We  shftU  as  we  go  ou  come  ocro&a  uiatiy  pnHHugcs  in  which  the 
Housecarls  both  of  the  King  and  of  the  great  Earls  are  sjiokcn  of. 
Among  the  charters  of  £ad\rard  are  severul  (Cod.  Dip!,  iv.  200,  201 
204,  221)  containing  grants  to  the  King's  Uousecarla.  The  throe 
grantees  »i]mkeu  of  are  called  ThuratHn,  Urk,  and  Wulfuoth — the  last 
at  all  events  being  an  Kngliahmau,  perhape  a  kinsman  of  Godwino, 
Tlie  two  latter  writs  are  addresBc*!  to  Earl  Harold.  In  the  oldest 
(201),  a  Middlesex  writ,  addressed  to  Bishop  liohert,  0(jgo<l  Clapa, 
and  Ulf  the  Sheriff,  Thurstuu  is  described  in  the  English  copy  as 
"  Durstan  iiiiu  liuskarll,"  in  the  Lutin  as  "pr«;feciU8  meus  palatinua 
Durstonus."  As  Mr.  Kenihlesays  (ii.  123),  such  a  descriptiou  could 
not  a]>ply  to  every  man  in  so  large  a  body,  so  we  may  infer  that 
Thurstiin  stood  high  in  the  service.  There  is  also  the  will  of  Wulfirig, 
Bishop  of  Dorchester  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  390),  which  ia  witnessed  by 
a  crowd  of  people,  great  and  small,  from  the  King  and  the  Lady 
downwanlH,  including  some  signatures  of  hirge  bodies  of  men ;  "  On 
eallra  ^s  kyn^es  hugi-arlan  and  ou  his  nisisse-preoetan  ....  and 
on  e&llra  ^f«ra  burhwara  gewitncssc  on  Lincolne  and  on  eallra  ^ra 
manna  Se  Bccea%  gearmorkett  t6  Stowe."  This  immediately  follows 
on  the  signatures  of  the  Stullers  Esegar,  Ralph,  and  Lyting,  from 
which  Xrr.  Kemble  (ii.  123)  infers  that  the  Stallere  were  the  special 
commaudera  of  the  force.  Housecarls  arc  also  mentioned  Keveral 
times  in  Domesday  (see  Ellis,  i.  91 ;  ii.  151 ;  Kelham,  338),  and  in 
Bimeon  of  Durham  (Oest,  Kegg.  1071)  we  find  a  Housecarl  not  only 
reckoned  among  the  "  princii«de8  viri"  of  Northumberland,  but  high 
in  personal  favour  with  WilHam  ;  "  Eilaf  Huacarl  apud  Eegcm  prue- 
pollens  honore." 


NOTE  LLL.  p.  444. 

CkUT'S  BSI^TIOKS  WITH   ScOTLAlfD. 


fe:  authorities  for  the  Battle  of  Carbarn  are  the  Melrose 
(in  BUiio),  and  two  entries  of  Sinicuu  of  Durham,  one  in 
his  geueral  Historj'  (Gcst.  Regg.  in  anno),  the  other  in  his  History 
of  the  Chmvh  of  Durham  (iii.  5  ;  ap.  X  Scriptt.  30).     The  Melroae 
writer  (p.  155)  simply  says,  "  Ingens  bellum  inter  Anglos  et  Scottos 
VOL.  I.  3  s 
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apud  CArlmm  geritur."  Tliia  entry  seems  ar  abridgement  of  tbat  in 
Simeon's  Annals ;  "  lugens  bellum  a]m<l  Carrum  gratum  est  iat«r 
Scott^>s  et  Anglus.  inter  Huctredum  Hlium  Waldcf  Comitem  Nortb- 
hyrabrorum,  el  MiUculinum  filium  Cyneth  Uetjem  Scottorum,  ciim 
quo  fuit  in  belto  Eugcniua  Cntvua  Rex  Lutinensium."  From 
neither  of  these  accounts  should  wc  learn  which  side  was  victorious. 
But  in  the  Durham  History  Simeon  Iwcomea  explicit,  if  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  "Universufl  a  flumine  TesS  usque  Twcdam  popnla% 
dum  contra  infiuitam  Scottonim  multitudinem  apud  Cumim  dimi- 
caret,  peno  totus  cum  imtu  raajoribus  suia  iuteriit."  It  ia  not  clear 
whether  this  ia  the  event  referrctl  to  by  Fordun  (iv.  40),  where  he 
tells  us  tbat  Duncan  was  sent  by  Malcolm  to  meet  the  Danes  and 
Nurthumbrians  ("qui  tunc  velut  una  gens  ooierant"),  who  were  00 
their  march  to  ravage  Cumberland.  He  met  them  and  defeated  them 
with  great  slaugiiter.  Fordun  seems  to  place  this  before  the  death 
of  jf^thelred  ;  in  bo  confused  a  writer  the  chronological  difficulty  is 
of  no  great  consequence ;  it  is  of  more  im[K>rtaQcc  that  a  Nurtb- 
humbrian  oiiuy,  marching  to  invade  any  part  of  Cumberlaud,  would 
hardly  pass  by  Cnrham. 

There  are  seveml  points  to  be  noticed  here.  First,  the  event  of 
1018,  like  the  event  of  1066,  was  ushered  in  by  a  comet  (see  vol. 
^^'  V'  73)>  vbich,  though  it  is  nut  mentioned  by  our  national 
Chroniclers,  scema  to  have  powerfuly  affected  local  imaginatiooa. 
"  Northanimbrorum  populis,"  saya  Simeon  in  his  local  work,  '•  per 
XXX.  noctes  eomota  apparuit,  quee  terribili  prroaagio  (btoram  pro- 
viuciee  cladem  prsemoustravit.  Siquidem  paullo  post,  id  est  post 
triginta  dies,"  &c.     Then  follows  the  account  of  the  battle. 

Secondly,  Simeon,  accurate  as  he  cummonly  is,  baa  gone  wrung — 
who  couhl  feel  certain  of  not  going  wruugl  — among  the  Earls  of 
his  own  land.  His  Uhtred  ought  (see  alwve,  p.  577)  to  be  Ead- 
wulf.  It  was  he,  "  igna^-us  valde  et  timidus,"  who  now,  according 
to  one  view  (see  above,  p.  575),  ceded  Lothian  to  the  victorioiu 
Malcolm. 

Thirdly,  for  "  Luttnensium  **  in  Simeon  we  should,  aooording  to 
Mr.  Robertson  (i.  99),  read  "  Clutincnsium." 

Fourthly,  the  extent  of  the  district  from  which  the  English  array 
came  should  be  noticed.  It  came  from  the  land  between  Tees  and 
Tweed,  that  is  from  ohl  Bemicia,  without  Lothian.  Thia  suggests 
the  question  why  Lothiao^  if  it  was  not  ceded  for  the  first  tia»e  till 
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ftfter  the  battle,  did  not  take  a  part  in  the  war  as  well  aa  the  rest  of 
the  Earldom. 

Fifthly,  the  "natu  majores"  of  Simcou  are  doubtleaa  the  "yld- 
ceton"  of  our  English  Chronicles.  See  p.  581,  and  below,  p.  753. 
On  this  slaughter  of  the  nobility,  comporc  the  same  result  at 
Assandun.  p.  390. 

II.  With  regni-d  to  Cnut's  later  relations  with  Scotland,  our  own 
Chronicles  contain  uo  entries  on  Scottish  afiaira  earlier  than  tlie 
great  Hubmission  of  1031.  So  for  aa  the  Sagas  can  be  relied  upon, 
they  certainly  represent  Cnut  as  exercising  lordship  in  Scotland  at 
an  earlier  time.  In  Snorro's  Saga  of  Olaf  Huraldsson  (Laing,  ii. 
195)  we  read  how  Cnut  "reigned  over  Denmark  and  England  and 
liad  conquered  for  himself  a  great  part  of  Scotland."  And  again 
we  read  (Laing,  it  196;  Johnstone,  148)  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
how  two  Kings  cume  to  Cnut  from  Scotland  out  of  Fife,  and  how  he 
received  them  to  (avour,  restored  their  lands,  and  gave  them  fresh 
g^fts  ("  til  bans  komo  tveir  kouungar  nordan  af  Skotlandi,  af  Fifi, 
OG  gaf  liaun  Jwim  upp  rcidi  sino,  oc  loud  l>au  oil,  er  pcW  liofdo  adr 
att,  oc  |>ar  med  storar  viugioiir").  This  is  placed  while  Cnut  is  still 
only  intriguing,  and  not  yet  fighting,  against  Olttf,  that  is,  at  some 
time  before  the  battle  of  the  Helga  in  1025.  This  story  may  be 
merely  a  transfer  to  a  wrong  date  of  the  submission  of  1031,  or  it 
may  be  a  record  of  some  earlier  submission.  If  the  Sagas  are 
extremely  confused  in  their  chronology,  our  Chronicles  are  during 
this  reign  extremely  meagre  in  their  entries.  The  Kn^tlinga  Saga 
also  (c.  17  ;  Johnstone,  144)  not  only  makes  Cnut  RuUIue  a  large 
part  of  Scotland,  but  sets  his  son  Harold  over  it  as  Under-king, 
as  Swegen  was  in  Norway  and  Harthacnut  in  Denmark  (sec  below, 
p.  751).  This  seems  to  be  put  before  the  Roman  pilgrimage,  but 
the  chronology  is  very  confused.  The  Roman  pilgrimage  seems  to 
be  put  after  the  conquest  of  Norway.  And  of  a  reign  of  Harold  in 
Scotland  nothing,  as  far  aa  I  know,  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

There  is  also  the  account  in  Forduu  (iv.  41)  of  Cnut's  relations 
with  Cumlrerland,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  text  (see 
p.  445).  This  story  may  be  true  in  itselli  but  the  prominence 
which  is  given  to  it  certainly  looks  like  an  attempt  to  evade  the 
fact  of  the  submission  of  Scotland  it.self.  Fordun  places  tl»e  Cum- 
brian expedition  after  the  Roman  pilgrimage,  and  tliat  he  places 
(iv,  40)  in  the  eighth  year  of  Courad,  meaning  seemingly  1032. 
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The  refusal  of  Duncan  to  do  boiuage  is  thuB  doacribeil ;  "  Non  euim 
hactenus  Anylonim  llegi  Ciiutoni,  quia  r^num  mvAser&t,  pro  Cum- 
liriS  DiincanuH,  quamquum  iterum  et  itcnini  alt  e«  sulHiiouitiis. 
faDmagium  feccrat,  quia  uun  mde  ribi  de  jwc,  setl  Kegiltua  Au^'U- 
genis  fidvm  deberi  Rex  rescripsit."  Cnul  tlieu  marclies  against  him  ; 
that  it  was  with  the  iutentiou  of  incorporating  Cuml)erland  with 
tlie  Euglinh  Kingdom,  of  dealing  with  the  di^tninion-*^  of  tlie  rccti^ot 
as  being,  in  feudal  langnage,  a  forfeited  fief.  I  infer  ttom  Ute  worda 
"Cumlirinm  suo  8iil)dendani  dominio  pedetentim  Bdreuit.**  The 
terms  on  which  jwace  was  finally  tnude  are  thus  deiKTiboJ  ;  "  Ut 
EUgis  [Scottornm  so.]  u^pos  Diincanus  Cumbria*  dominio  libere,  sicut 
predecessonim  aliquU  Hbcriua  tenuit,  de  ceUTo  gaudeat  in  ftitunim, 
duni  tanicn  ipse  futurammciue  Regum  baeredes  qui  pro  tem|>uro 
fuerint  Hegi  Cnut(»ni  ccteriM|ue  snis  ftueeeNmiribtiR  Anglonim  Re)^bud 
fidem  con-suctam  faciant."  There  is  nothing  unlikely  in  all  this,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  extreme  loralty  towanls  the  house  of  Cerdic  which 
is  attributed  to  the  Cumbrian  Under-king  ;  bnt  we  must  always  re- 
member the  fitrong  tendency  of  Scottish  writers  to  make  too  much 
rather  than  too  little  of  the  vassalage  of  Cumberland  to  England. 

m.  We  now  come  to  the  undoubted  Bnbmi»f;iun  of  Scotland  to 
Cnut  ui  1031,  as  recorded  in  our  own  Chronicles.  I  do  not  under' 
stand  Mr.  Brnton  (L  36S)  when,  after  quoting  Mr.  Thorpe's  tran«- 
latiou  (ii.  128),  which  is  certainly  made  up  eonfuHodly  from  tlie 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  Clironiclea,  he  says  that  '"in  only  one 
of  the  four  accepted  versions  of  the  originAl  u  there  Anything 
reftembling  this,"  The  Abingilon  Chronicle  is  certainly  ailtuii,  but 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  botli  reeonl  tlio  submission,  though  in 
different  words,  and  Canterburj-  follows  Peterborough.  The  Wor- 
cester entry  runs  thus ;  ■'  pa  for  he  [Cnut]  to  Scotlonde,  and  Scotta 
cyng  eodc  him  on  hand  and  weai^  bis  maim  ;  ac  he  (wt  Ij-tlc  hwile 
he(>ld."  Peterborough  wiys,  "he  [Cnut]  for  to  Scotlande, and  .Scotta 
cyng  him  to  lieah,  Madeolm,  and  twcgcu  o^re  cyuingaa,  Mslbic)w 
and  Tchmare."  Mr.  ]lobcrtiton  (i,  97,  ii.  400)  seeios  aoable  to 
identify  Jehmarc.  **  MpRlba*|ie,"  "  Mealbffia¥ie,"  must  be  the  aamo 
as  the  "  ilacbeo^e  "  of  the  Worcester  Chronicle  in  1054,  that  is  the 
Machabteus  of  Fordun,  the  Macl>etb  of  Shakesperc.  The  words  of 
the  AVorccster  Chronicler,  "ac  he  J>flpt  lytle  hwile  heold,"  may  refer 
to  Malcolm's  death  soon  after  in  1033.  Scotland  soon  fell  Into 
confusion,  and  before  long  England  also. 
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The  submission  recorded  by  our  two  Chroniclers  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am  not  quite  clear  ab<iut  the  date. 
Both  Clirouiclcrs  puintcdly  connect  the  Scottish  expedition  with 
Onut'a  return  Trom  Kuiue  ("soua  swa  he  ham  com  |>a  for  he  to 
Scotlaude/'  Wijj.  "  py  ilcun  geare  he  for  to  Scotlaode,"  Petnb.) ; 
fin  it  is  pussihie  that  the  true  dat«  may  be  1027  or  1028  instead 
of  103 1. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  curious  account  of  Rudolf  Glaber  (ii.  2) 
which  I  have  rcferrcxl  to  in  the  text  (rcc  p.  446),  and  which  coniL« 
in  a  pjLssAf^  which  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  again.  In  the  year 
996  a  whale  as  big  oa  an  ialand  came  out  of  the  North  towanls 
Craul  and  ]»ortcndt?d  the  troubles  which  wei-e  to  come  upon  Gaul 
and  Britain.  In  Britain  cspcciidly  there  was  frightful  confusion, 
various  Kings  contending  and  wasting  the  lanrl  till  in  the  end 
one  got  the  better  of  them  all ;  "  Viao  .  .  .  Oceani  porteiito  exoreus 
est  bellicus  tiimultuj«  in  UTiiventalt  occidentnii  orbis  pinga,  videlicet 
t»m  in  rcgionibua  Oaltianuu  quam  in  transmarinia  Oceani  insulis, 
Anglonim  ridcliect  at<{uc  Brittoiium  uecnon  ct  Scotomm.  Siqui- 
dem,  nt  j>lerum(|ue  solet  contingere,  propter  delicta  infiini  populi, 
rersi  in  dissenBinncra  illorum  Ucgcs  ac  cieteri  princip^  statiniquo 
exardcsccntoa  in  subjecttr  plebis  dt^pojiulationem  scilicet  usque 
dum  perdncuntur  ad  euimet  sanguinis  efliisionem.  Quod  videlicet 
tamdiu  putratum  est  in  pnedictis  insulis,  quousijuc  unus  Begum 
eiirunidem  vi  solus  potirctur  regiminis  ceterarum."  This  lucky 
King  of  course  ia  Cnut,  who  is  conceived  to  be  King  of  the  West- 
Saxous.  He  seizes  the  Kingdom  of -/Ethelrcd,  wlio  is  conceived,  it 
would  seem,  to  be  King  of  one  of  the  British  ialauds  called  Den- 
mark. "  Denique  murtuo  Rege  Adalrniiu,  in  regno  scilicet  iUorum 
qui  Panimiirches  cognoniiiiftutur,  <jui  etiam  duxerut  uxorcm  sororcm 
Kicnrdi  Kotomagoriun  Ducia,  invujiit  regnuin  illiua  Rex  videlicet 
Canac  Occidcntalium  Anglorum,  qui  etiam  post  crebra  bellorum 
mulimina  ac  putriie  depopulationcs,  pactum  cum  Ricardo  stablliens 
ejusquc  gcrmiinnin,  Adnlntdi  videlicet  nxorem,  in  matriinonium 
duccns,  utriusque  regni  tenuit  mouarchiam.*'  It  might  be  refining 
too  nmch  to  hint  that  this  wonderful  turning  about  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Cnut  and  .'Ethelrcd  Imd  anything  to  do  with  the  strangely 

rersed  state  of  geographical  parties  in  1015-1016  (see  p.  374). 
'^Cn  follows  the  account  of  the  Scottish  expedition,  as  follows  ; 

"  Post  hajc  quo«]ue  idem  Cuuuc  cum  plurimo  exercitu  egressus. 
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ut  Bubjugaret  sil>i  genteni  Scotorum,  quorum  videlicet  Rex  Melcalo 
vocabatur,  vlribns  et  armis  yalidus  ct,  quod  potisAimum  erat,  fide 
atque  opero  Cbristianisstmus.  Ut  autem  cc^ovit  qaouiam  Canne 
audactcr  illiua  qua^rerct  iuvadere  regnam,  congregaufl  omuem  mi 
gcntis  cxci*citum,  potentcr  ei  nc  valeret  rcstitit.  Ac  diu  multamqac 
talihiis  procacitcr  Cauuc  inservieua  jurgiig,  ad  poBtremom  taotum 
pnedicti  Rieardi  Rotomttgorura  Ducis  ejusque  eororis  pCTSuaai- 
onibus,  pro  Dei  amore,  omai  prorsns  dqiontfi  feritote,  mitis  cfiectus, 
in  pace  deguit  Insupcr  ctiam  et  Sootorum  Regem  amicitise  gratii 
diligens^  iUiusi|uo  filium  de  sacro  baptiamatis  foate  excepit.*^  One 
does  not  quite  see  why  either  Emmu  or  Duke  Richard  or  Rudolf 
Glabcr  should  be  wizcd  with  such  a  sudden  fit  of  interest  in  the 
aflaira  of  Scotland.  Still  Rudolfs  account  is  leas  wonderful  than 
that  of  a  contemporary  German  writer,  Ekkehard  the  hbtonan  of 
Saint  Gall,  who  boldly  carries  Cnut  bock  into  the  tenth  century^ 
and  Bcnds  Otto  the  Great  over  into  England  to  fight  against  Mm 
(Pertz,  ii.  119);  "Ottonc  iipud  Anglos  cixm  AtUUtatfe^  R^^6  ip»o- 
rum,  socero  suo,  aliquamdiu  agente,  ut  junctiH  viribus  Chuutouem 
Danorum  debellaret  Regem*"  Yet  Ekkehard  was  born  in  980  and 
died  in  1036. 


NOTE  MMM.  p.  450. 
The  Battle  at  thb  Hbloa. 

This  battle  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester 
Chronicles.  Peterborough,  followed  by  Canterbury,  places  it  in 
1025.  No  enemies  but  Swedes  are  spoken  of,  and  their  00m- 
manders  are  called  U If  and  Eglaf.  "]>icrcomon  ougean  Ulf  and 
Eylaf  aud  swi^e  mycel  here,  leg^r  ge  Inndhere  ge  sciphcre  of 
Swa%oode."  Many  of  Cnut's  men,  both  Danish  and  English,  are 
killed,  "and  J>ft  Sweon  htefdon  weallstowe  geweald."  As  for  the 
place  of  the  battle,  Cnut  is  said  to  go  "  to  Denmearcon  mid  9cipon 
to  J«un  Holme  set  ea  pt^re  halgan."  See  Earlc,  Parallel  Chronicles, 
p.  342;  only  I  do  not  understand  how  the  *' Helge-Aa"  could  be 
"  then  the  boundiiry  between  Sweden  au<l  the  Danish  poesesaioni,** 
as  the  old  frontier  of  Sweden  and  Scania  liea  some  way  to  the 
north  of  that  river. 

Ulf  and  Eglaf  are  doubtl«88  the  sous  of  Koguvald  and  Ingcbiorg, 
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of  whum  Saorro  si)tiaks  tu  the  Saga  of  Saiut  Oluf,  c.  95  {Laing, 
ii.  119).  At  any  rate  the  Ulf  spoken  of  cannot  be  Ulf  the  Bon  of 
Tliorgila  and  brother  of  Gytha  (sec  iibovc.  Note  FFF),  nor  can  Eglaf 
be  the  Eglnf  whom  we  have  already  Iieanl  of  (see  p.  443).  But  both 
Snorro  In  c.  159  (Laing,  ii.  24^)  anil  8axo  (195,  4)  ugiv*  in  making 
DO  mention  of  the  sous  of  Rognvald,  and  in  making  Cnut  fight  the 
battle  agaiuBt  the  two  Kings  Oluf  of  Nui-way  and  Oniund  of 
Sweden.  They  also  agree  in  bringing  in  Ulf  the  son  of  Tliorgils  ; 
only  they  bring  him  in  in  quite  different  characters.  Saxo  makes 
him  a  traitor  who  hau  invited  the  combined  Swedish  and  Nor- 
w^an  invasion,  while  Snorro  makes  him  redeem  former  misdeeds 
by  saving  Cnut  when  in  great  danger.  In  the  Annalcs  Islandorum 
(Longebek,  iiL  40)  the  date  b  given  as  1027  and  the  death  of  Ulf 
Thorgilueon  is  placed  in  the  same  year. 

We  can  hardly  lie  wrong  in  accepting  the  presence  of  Omuml 
and  Olaf  on  the  combined  witnees  uf  all  the  Scandinavian  writers. 
But  the  two  Ulffl  and  Eglaf  are  puzzling.  Tt  ban  sometimes  struck 
me  that  "  Ulf  and  Eglaf"  in  our  Chroniclers  may  be  a  mistake  for 
•*  Ulf  and  Olaf,"  taking  of  course  Saxo*a  view  of  the  conduct  of  Ulf 
ThorgilHHon.  Tlie  reterborough  writer  might  very  easily  get  wrong 
in  his  UlEs,  but  he  was  hardly  likely  to  mistake  Saint  Olaf,  whose 
hisUiry  he  knew  very  well,  for  a  |>erBou  of  such  small  renown  as 
E^laf  Tlognvftldsson. 

Tt  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  this  battle  that  William 
of  Malmeshury  and  other  writers  have,  with  an  utter  miscon- 
ception of  the  result  of  tlie  battle,  transferred  Godwine'e  exploit 
of  1019.  Sec  a!x>ve,  p.  723.  Henry  of  Huiiting<!oii  transktes  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle.  Florence,  following  Abingdon  and  Wi»r- 
ocster,  is  silent. 


NOTE  NNN.    p.  451. 

Cnttt's  Relations  with  thb  Eupirb. 

Cnut,  according  to  Saxo  (196),  was  lord  of  six  kingdoms; 
"  Bex  prsejwlleutium  regnomra  possessor  effectus."  But  he  does 
not  give  their  names.  Uis  commentator  Stephanius  (p.  a  12)  says, 
"  nempe  Danise,  Sveciro,  Norvcgi®,  Anglite,  Sclaviaj,  Seinbiie" 
[Semha  or  Samland  in  Eastern  Pmsaia?].  The  Encnmioat  (ii.  19) 
aays,   *'  Quum    Rex    Cnuto    solum    imprimis    Danorum    ohtineret 
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regimcD,  quinque  regnorum,  acUioet  Dnnomftrchbe,  Anglis^  Bri- 
tazmire,  Scotise,  NordwegK,  vendicAto  dominio,  fmperaior  cxstitit'* 
Swegen  AggeMon  (a  5  ;  'I^og.  i.  54)  ontdccs  tlicm  alL  Gnat's 
Empire  exteuda  over  the  adjoining  rcfllms  ("circutujaceotia  r«giia 
suo  aggregavit  Imperio'^)  from  Thule  to  the  Byzantine  frontkr 
("ab  ultim&  Thylc  usque  ad  Onecomm  fertnc  Imperium").  taking 
in,  8«?miiigiy,  uot  five  or  six,  bat  ten  kingdoms  ;  "  qai}>[>e  Hy- 
borniani,  Anglium,  GaUiara.  Italiam.  Longol>ardiam,  Teotoniam, 
Norwagiam,  Uclariam.  cum  Sambi^  editt  Gubjugavit."  Swegen 
clearly  believes  in  three  Empires.  Greek.  German,  and  8c«ndi- 
naviau.  His  exaggerations  may  be  compared  with  the  exaggerations 
of  Dudu  and  Kudnlf  Glalfcr  with  regard  to  the  Nomian  Dukea. 

Here  we  have  Ciiut  painted  as  at  least  the  equal  of  Conrad  ;  but  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  Wi|X)f  in  a  passage  already  quoted  (see  p.  730), 
where  be  describes  Conrail  at  his  Tm[>erial  coronation  aa  walking 
between  the  two  Kings  Cnut  and  Rndulf,  has  nut  a  lurking  wiah 
to  imply  tlrnt  Cnut  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to  Conrad  that 
Rudolf  did.  And  the  circumstances  of  the  \-i8it.  the  sight  of  Pope 
and  CoeKor  in  all  their  glory  in  the  old  bumc  of  both,  would  be  rerj 
likely  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  still  newly  converted  tx>rd  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  to  make  him  feel  somewhat  less  Imperial 
than  he  felt  either  at  Winchester  or  at  RoskilJ.  But  even  in 
Wipo's  account  there  is  nothing  to  make  us  tliink  that  Cnut  did 
mure  than  yield  to  Conrad  the  formal  precedence  I0  which  he 
was  certmuly  entitled,  and  al>ovc  all  at  such  a  moment 


As  to  the  marriage  of  Gunhild  to  King  Henry  there  is  no  kind 
of  doubt,  but  the  phiin  fact  has  been  clouded  over  with  many 
fables.  That  the  l>etrothal  UKik  place  during  the  reign  of  Cnut 
I  infer  from  the  account  of  Adam  of  Bremen  (ii.  54),  who  after 
talking  largely  of  Cnnt,  Archbishop  Unwan  of  Hamburg,  and  the 
Emi)erur  Conrad,  g*)e8  on  to  say;  "Cum  Rege  Danomro  sive 
Anglorum,  mcdiante  Archiopiscopo  [Unwan],  fecit  paccm.  Cujus 
etiam  filiam  Impcrator  filio  suo  dcposccns  uxorem,  de<]it  ei  ciri* 
tatem  Sliaawig  cum  marehfl  quae  trans  Egdoram  est,  in  fcrili 
aniieitiEe  ;  et  ex  eo  tempore  fuit  Regum  Dania."  But  there 
no  doubt  that  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  till  1036,  wlien 
Cnut  was  dead.  See  Wipo,  c.  35,  who  calls  the  bride  Cunchrldis, 
and  the  Hildeslieim  Auuals  in  anno  (Pertz,  iii.   100},  wliere  we 
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read  that  "Kegina  CuuiUild  nomine  ...  in  natali  Apostolorum 
regalem  coronam  accepit  ct  mutato  nomine  in  beneclictione  Cuui- 
gnnd  dicta  CBt."  Sec  also  Hcpidanni  Annales  in  anno  {ap.  Duch^ne, 
Eer.  Franc.  Scriptt.  iii,  479).  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  188) 
is  80  Tar  accurate  as  to  place  the  marriage  after  Cnut's  death,  liut 
he  telU  the  story  with  great  confusion.  He  grova  speciallj 
eloquent  on  the  splendour  of  the  bride's  progress,  just  ns  Koger 
of  Wendover  (iv.  332  ct  seqq.)  does  over  the  marriage  of  Isabella, 
daughter  of  John,  with  Frederick  the  Second  ;  but  William  makes 
Harthacnut  send  his  sister  from  England,  though  Harthacnut 
certainly  was  not  there  in  1036,  and  he  sceras  to  place  the 
marnage  after  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  Qodwine  in  104 1.  It  was 
probably  this  confusion  which  led  him  to  speak  of  Henry  as 
"  luiperator  Alemannorum/'  for  though  Henry  did  not  become 
Emperor  till  1046,  yet  his  father  died  in  10.^9,  leaving  to  Henry, 
as  Wipo  (c  39)  says,  '•llcj^ni  rem.  Imperii  autem  spem,  bene 
locatam."    Waco  alsu  (Koman  dc  Ron,  6552)  tells  usj 


^'GuddU  fii  k  Rome  incnte, 
Et  ^  Rome  lii  marine  ; 


Fftine  fu  k  rEmper^r ; 

Ne  pout  liTt-ir  plua  bait  Seignor." 


Besides  that  Henry  was  not  yet  Elmperor,  the  marriage  was  (ace 
the  Hildcslieini  Annals,  u.  s.)  not  celebrated  at  Home  but  at 
Kimwegen.  Qunhild  died  July  18th,  1038,  "qu^i  in  limine 
■vit«,"  as  Wipo  (c.  37)  says,  before  the  death  of  Conn»d.  But  the 
mistakes  of  William  of  Malmesbury  and  Wacc  seem  pardonable 
when  we  turn  to  the  wonderful  romance  which  some  of  the  Scandi- 
navian writers  have  devised  by  rolling  together  the  Roman  pil- 
grimage of  Cnut,  the  marriage  of  Qunhild,  and  seemingly  also  tho 
Italian  expedition  of  Conrad  and  Henry,  which  happened  (see 
Wipo,  c.  35)  soctn  after  Henrj-'s  marriage.  Saxo  (196)  is  cora- 
parativcly  brief.  After  the  desci'iption  of  Cnut  as  Lord  of  six 
Kingdoms,  he  tclU  ns  how  he  married  Gunhild  to  Henry  and  then 
went  and  restored  the  authority  of  his  son-in-law  over  certain 
re1>ela  in  Italy.  "  Canutos  .  .  .  eximio  sui  fulgore  etiam  Romanum 
illustravit  Imperium.  Enimvero  ejns  prlncipi  Henrico  Hliam  Gun- 
nildam  nuptum  truUidit,  emudemquc  panllo  post  Italica  constcma- 
tione  perculsum  anxilio  prosequutus,  pristinie  fortunce,  press&  rebel- 
Hum  conspirationc,  rcstituit."  Swcpen  Aggcason  (c.  5;  Langcbek, 
i.  54)  is  niucb  fuller.     Henry,  already  Ein|>eror,  marries  Gunhild; 
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he  is  driven  from  Rome  by  a  sedition,  and  comee  to  crave  belp  • 
his  btlier-in-law  ("<{ucm  qutim   Rumani  turonltnaria  eeditJooe 
re^o  pepuliseent  solio^  eocerum  odieua  ejus  auxilitun  impIoraTit");.i| 
Cnut,  seemingly  glad  of  the  chance  ("nactos  occasionem  illuHtrtfl 
illc  pnecluisque  Kanutus  "),  seta  out  to  avonge  his  wTongB.     On  th%\ 
road,  seemingly  as  a  sort  of  pastime,  ho  ravages  Oaul  ("assumpioi 
exercitu   suo,  primo    Galliam    depopulando    invasit");    he  thoaj 
harries  Lomhordy  and  Ttaly,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Sw^^ 
gen   had   already  reckoned    as  separate    Kingdoms,  and  compels  ] 
the   Romans  to  receive  their    Emperor  back  again   ("multimodal 
virtute  compuUt  Romanos  civitatem  sibi  remgnare,  tandemqne  Im-  \ 
peratorem  et  genemm  throno  suo  rcatituit").     He  then  goes  to 
France,  which  is  seemingly  conceived  as  something  different  from 
Oaul,  and  yet  most  certainly  LaUn  and  not  Teutonic  Francia  ia  • 
intended,   for   Cnut   goes   to   Tours    ("cum   ingenti    tripudio   ad; 
Franciam  usque  conimca^it,  Turonisque  profectus,"  ibc:)  and  carriea  ' 
off  thence  {"  potenter  sccam  asportavit  '*)  the  rclica  of  Saiut  Uartin, 
which  he  trauHtatcs  to  It4iuen,  on  account  of  his  great  love  for  that 
city ;    "  eo  quod  illam  [Rothomagum]  prse  ceteris  specialem  dili- 
geret."     This   wild   talk    about    Rouen   must  be   comj^ared    with 
another  equally  wild  tale  which  I  shall  have  to  mention  presently 
about  Cnut  dying  before  Rouen. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Swcgcn'a  editor  says,  "  Minim  est  Saenonem 
et  in  hoc  et  in  piurimis  historise  Canuti  M.  momentis  adco  halluci- 
natum  esse."  Swegen  wrote  about  iiS6,  in  the  <lays  of  Frederick 
Borbarossa  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  it  ia  worth  noting  how 
thoroughly  both  he  and  his  elder  contemporary  Waec  look  on  tbo 
Roman  Emperor  as  the  local  sovereign  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to 
William  uf  Mulniesbury^s  slipshod  talk  about  "Imperator  AJe- 
mannorum."  • 

About  Qunhild,  William  of  Molmcabnry  has  a  legend  which  ia 
the  same  oa  that  of  Sir  Aldingar  and  Queen  Eleanor  in  Percy's 
Reliquea.  The  King's  name  in  l>oth  tales  is  Heniy.  Qauhild  left 
a  daughter.  Beatrice,  Abbess  of  Quedlinburg  (see  Strnvius,  t.  3Ss). 
The  only  English  princess,  Matilda  daughter  of  Heury  the  Second, 
who  was  tlie  mother  of  an  Emperor,  was  not  the  wife  of  an  Emperor ' 
or  even  of  a  King. 

On  the  cession  of  Sleswick,  Adam,  as  quoted  in  the  teoct,  so 
quite  explicit.     On  the  Eider  us  the  boundary  of  the  CaroliugUaJ 
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Empire,  Bee  the  Annals  of  Eginliard,  808,  811,  815,  828,  and  the 
Annala  of  FuUo  (Pertr,  i.  355  et  Bcqq.).  81 1>  857,  873.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  the  laat  paasage,  "  flavium  noniine  Egidorani, 
qui  iIIo3  [Danoa]  et  Saxones  dirimit.'*  In  eaying  that  it  remained 
the  boundary  till  1866,  I  should  perhnpe  except  the  period  of  con- 
fusion, 1806-1814,  when  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  diesolvcd 
and  when  the  Oennan  Confederation  had  not  yet  been  founded. 
During  these  years  HoUtein,  the  "  Transalbiana  Sasonia"  of  Egin- 
hard,  was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  by  an  act  as  regular 
as  any  act  of  that  irregular  time. 


NOTE    000.    p.  465. 

^LFBEO  THE   QlAMT. 

Alfred  is  a  name  so  purely  English  that  the  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  English  birth  of  any  one  bearing  it  in  this  generation 
is  extremely  strong.  There  is  no  doubt  that  /Elfrcd  is  the  name 
inteikdcd.  Tlie  giant  is  "  Alvrcdus  cognomento  gigaa"  in  William  of 
Jumi^es.  and  "  Alvrcdus"  is  the  name  by  which  be  calls  the  Engli&h 
^thcling  jElfred.  In  the  Roman  de  Rou  he  is  "  Auvere,"  "  Alverei," 
"Alvere;"  the  .^tlieling  is  "Auvered"  and  "  Alvred."  So  in 
Hary  of  France  (see  Roquefort, it  34)  ^Elfred  appears  as  "Auvcrt," 
"Auvres,"  "Alurez,"  "Affrus."  The  only  chance  against  Alfred 
being  an  Englishman  is  the  chance — a  somewhat  faint  one,  I  think 
—that  the  name  may  also  have  been  in  urc  among  the  Saxons  of 
Baycux.  M.  Pluquot  (Roman  de  Rou,  ii.  17)  says  that  the  name 
is  still  common  in  the  district,  seemingly  under  the  form  of 
"  Auvray."  But  "  Auvray  "  may  be  "  Alberic,'*  and  we  shall  6nd 
that  i^l&ed  and  Eodward  were  just  the  two  English  names  which 
we  shall  find  that  a  later  generation  of  Normans  did  adopt. 

I  have  a  note,  but  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the  reference,  of 
a  charter  of  Hugh  Capet  in  967  signed  by  "  Alfredus  monachus," 
and  "Alfridus  Abbas  Sancti  Vnlmari"  signs  in  1026  (Chron. 
Sithtonsc,  p.  175)  a  charter  of  Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Terouonna 
These  can  hardly  he  the  same  person,  but  both  may  be  Englishmen. 
It  is  more  singular  to  find  the  name  in  Italy.  Yet  we  read  in 
Donijso'e  Life  of  the  Countess  Matilda  (Murat  v.  37  a), 

"  Ac  Mods  Atfrtdi  capittir  cerCamino  freni.'' 
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Was  the  mount  called  from  any  English  pilgrim,  the  grrat   King 
himself  [)?rhapH,  or  did  auy  coguutti  mime  exist  among  tiotlis  or  ' 
LumbarcU?     The  elfUh  uiuucs  ure  mainly  English  ;  yet  Elberich  is 
said  to  be  the  some  as  yElfrio  and  Atboic  as  ^fllfwine.     See  Mis» 
Yonge'a  Cbristiau  Names,  ii.  346,  347. 

Our  Alfred  signs  two  charters  with  the  title  of  Vicecome«,  one 
in  1025  and  one  iu  1027.  He  afterwards  became  a  monk  at 
Certsy.  Bomau  de  liuu,  8717  et  seqtj.  lie  deems  (see  NcuBtria 
Fia,  660)  to  have  left  a  son  William  and  a  daughter  who  bc&nt  the 
udd-Bounding  name  of  AthseHnoc,  Con  this  be  a  cormption  of  any 
English  name  b<^uumg  with  te^  t 


NOTE  PPR    p.  467- 

0nct*8  Relatioks  with  Noruahdy.  ' 

Tus  Korman  and  English  miters  do  not  mention  the  niarriftgtf-^ 
of  Rol)ert  and  ICstrith.  It  is  aaaerted  by  8uxo,  Adam  of  Bremen, 
and  Rudolf  Olaber.  But  the  two  former  tell  the  story  wiUi  much 
confusion,  making  Estrith  marry,  not  Roljert,  but  Richard.  They 
both  councut  this  maj-riage  with  Gnat's  own  marriage  with  Emma. 
Saxo's  words  (p.  193)  are;  "Quum  Aoglonim  rebus  obtcntia  nec- 
teiidam  cum  finitimis  amicitiam  decrevissct,  Normanniie  IViefectt 
[rd  odd  title]  Hoberti  filiimi  Immam  matrimonio  duxit,  eputqvi$ 
fnUri  Jiikartio  sororem  K^tritliam  conjugio  potieudnm  iK^rraisit." 
The  utter  confusion  of  Suxo's  ideas  about  the  Norman  Dukeft  is 
manifest.  Adam  (ii.  52)  e&y%;  '*Chuud  regnum  Adalrmdt  oooepit, 
uxorcmque  ejus  Iimimin  nomine,  quse  fuit  iwror  Comitis  Nortman- 
norum  Kikardi.  Cui  Rex  Dauorum  suum  dedit  germanam  Mai^gft^ 
retam  pro  foedere.  Quarn  deinde  Clmut,  repudiatam  k  Comite, 
Wolf  Duci  An^liie  dedit.  .  .  .  Et  Uikardus  quidem  Comes,  declinans 
imm  Chuut,  Jherusoliuium  prufectua,  ibidem  obiit,  relinquens  BUum 
in  Nurtiuatmid  nomine  Rodbertuni,  cigua  filins  est  istc  Willelmus, 
quem  Franci  Bastanlum  vocant."  Here  we  get  a  little  light.  The 
marriages  of  Richard  the  Good  with  Judith  and  Fapia  are  well 
osccrtaiued,  and  there  is  uu  room  left  for  a  marriage  witl)  Estrith. 
But,  as  Dr.  Lappcnlicrg  remarks  (479.  Eng,  Tr.  ii  217),  Adam's 
meutiuu  of  the  jiilgrimuge  to  Jerusaleiu  shuws  that  Robert  is  the 
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pcnaon  really  meant  ainonff  all  this  confnsion.  Liwtly,  T?nilolf 
Giftber,  a  l»ttor  autliority  on  such  a  point  than  Saxo  or  even 
Adam,  BtepR  in  in  Rcittle  the  matter.  He  describes  (ir.  6.  p.  47) 
Kolwrt's  pilgrimage  to  Jcrusalcra  and  his  death  without  hiwful 
issue,  ''quamliliet  sororcin  Anglorum  Ilegis  Cannc  manifestum  eat 
duxisse  uxorem,  quam  odiendo  divortium  feL-erat."  This  seeius  to 
put  the  fact  of  a  marriage  between  Robert  and  Estrith  on  firm 
groimd.  Among  the  DuniRh  onnaliBta,  the  Enrom  Annals  (Lang. 
i.  336)  simply  onpy  Adam  of  Bremen  ;  those  of  Uoskild  (Lang.  i. 
377)  tell  the  same  tale  in  different  words;  "  Kanutus  victor  ex- 
siatcnB,  ipsam  Ymmam  dnxit  uxorem,  genuitque  ex  eS  filtum 
Hurthcknud.  Rnnutus  Uicardo  suam  dedit  sororem  nomine  Gstrid. 
Quse  ab  illo  repudinta  Dnci  lllf  sine  fratris  consensu  est  conjnncta." 
The  name  Margaret  given  by  Adam  to  the  Daniflh  princess  is 
renuirkable.  Estrith  might  possibly,  like  Kmma  und  Eadgyth  the 
daughter  of  i^lalcolni,  luive  l>eeu  required  to  take  n  Norman  name 
on  her  marriage.  But  the  name  of  ifargaret,  which  became  popular 
only  through  Eadgyth'a  mother,  is  rare  thruugliuut  the  century, 
and  this  would  perliujis  1*  the  fir.tt  instance  of  it  in  the  West. 

As  for  the  date  of  the  marriage,  see  Lappenberg,  li.  217,  and 
Pertz'fl  note  to  Adam,  ii.  5a.  A  dispute  between  Robert  and  Cnut 
which  could  be  c«unectcd,  even  myihicjilly,  with  Cnut's  death  and 
Robert's  pilgrimage  must  be  placed  quito  late  in  their  reigns. 
And  as  the  offender  is  always  looke<l  on  as  the  reigning  Duke, 
1028,  or  (if  we  take  the  reckoning  of  Florence  under  1026  and  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  under  1024)  1026,  is  the  earliest  year  to 
which  the  transaction  can  be  referred.  Ulf  waa  killed  in  1035. 
William  the  Bastard  waa  bom  in  1027  or  1028.  As  for  Kstrith's 
dowry,  Soxo  tcUa  ua  thnt  Cnut,  before  her  marriage  with  Ulf, 
*'  Bororera  Sialandis  redJitam  regiarum  partium  fiinctione  dona>'it " 
(p.  194).  After  Ulfs  death,  execution,  or  murder,  "Canutus 
violated  necessitudinis  injuriom,  ac  Bororia  viduitatem,  duanim 
provinciarum  attribntione  peasant"  (p.  197).  He  adds  that  she 
gave  them  to  the  Church  of  Roskild.  The  Roskild  Anuats  (Lang.  t. 
377)  makes  her  rebuild  the  church  with  stone,  it  having  been  before 
of  wood ;  ^  Honoritice  sq)eli%'it,  ecclesiamque  lapideam  in  loco 
ligneie  construxit,  quam  multis  modis  ditavit" 

I  need  hardly  say  that  Onut's  expedition  to  Normandy  is  quite 
nijthical.     We  have  already  seen  (sec  above,  p.  745)  a  legendary 
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account  of  a  campaign  of  Cnut  in  Oaul,  including  a  visit  to  Rouen, 
which  seems  tu  have  grown  oat  of  his  Koman  pilgrimage.  T\\e 
present  legend  seems  further  to  mingle  up  with  this  the  pilgrimage 
of  Robert  to  Jerusalem  and  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  ex])1oit« 
in  Sicily  and  Apulia.  8axo,  so  far  as  anything  can  be  made  out  of 
his  chronology,  seems  to  make  two  Norman  expeditions  on  the  part , 
of  Cnut.  Tlie  fimt  (p.  194)  seenia  to  l>c  early  in  hia  reign; 
"Uikardura,  acerrimum  uxoria  osorom  efFectnm,  patrid  exegit" 
Afterwards  (pp.  200,  301)  we  have  the  story  of  his  great  expedi- 
tion and  death  before  Rouen.  Richard  is  Btill  Duke,  but,  fur  fear 
of  Cnut,  he  flees  to  Sicily ;  "  Cujua  [Cannti]  impctum  Richardua 
Sicitiam  petena,  fugS  pr»currere  maturavit."  The  mention  of  Sicily 
18  of  course  snggcstcd  by  the  exploits  of  the  Xormnns  in  thoee 
regions.  Adam,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  Richard  flee  to  Jerusalem. 
Uis  Scholiast  adds  that  the  conquest  of  Apulia  was  begun  by  forty 
of  hia  comradeH  on  their  return.    Tlie  source  uf  confusion  is  obvioua 

This  wiUl  Btory  of  Cnut's  death  before  Rouen  seems  peculiar  to 
Suxo.  Sevcrul  of  the  other  Danish  writers  distinctly  assert  hia 
death  in  England.  Cbron.  Earom.  ap.  Langel>ek,  t  336  (which 
makes  him  die  in  1037)  ;  Chron.  Rosk.  i.  377.  Tlie  attempt  of 
Robert  against  England  is  described  by  William  of  Jumi^e«  (ri. 
10,  11)  ftnd  Wace  (Roman  de  Ron,  7897  ct  8€<iq.).  I  have  fol- 
lowed their  account  in  the  text.  Only  two  English  writers  mention 
it,  William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  180)  and  John  of  Walliugfurd 
(Gale,  549-550).  William  mentions  only  the  intended  invasion, 
and  says  nothing  of  the  embassies  before  and  after  it.  John  of 
Widlingford  tells  the  ator^'  much  as  William  of  Jumi^cs  docs,  only, 
with  the  usual  confusion,  he  talks  of  Richard  instead  of  Robert. 
But  it  is  plain  from  the  two  Williams  that  Robert  waa  the  Duke 
concerned,  so  that  John  of  Wallingford  is  clearly  wrong  when  be 
places  the  story  in  the  firat  years  of  Cnut — "  in  primordiii 
regui  sui." 

WiUiaui  of  Jumibgea  (vL  10)  thus  describee  the  message  tent  hf 
Roliert  to  Cnut;  "Mandavit  Chiinuto  Regi  ut  jamjamque  eatiatOflij 
eorum  [the  /Gthclings]  extermiuio  illis  parccret,  ct  nut  ew  mI  airo 
pro  aui  araoris  obtentu  rodderet."  So  John  of  Wallingfwrd  ;  ••  Vene- 
runt  legati  a  Nonnanni^  .  .  .  qui  emu  Cnutone  de  rc^i  jurcdia- 
oeptantcfl  juvcnibus  pnedictis  regnum  postulabant." 

William  of  Jumi^ges,  it  should  be  mentioned,  distinctly-  implies 
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the  prntonftl  pregence  of  Rol)crt  on  hoani  tlie  fleet,  but  says  notlimff 
of  that  of  tlic  iEthoUng.  Wace  (7941)  speaks  of  both  llobctt  and 
Eadwanl. 


NOTE  QQQ.  p.  475. 

The  Diviaiox  or  Onrr'a  Domikions. 

That  Cnut,  like  Charles,  establiRhed  a  system  of  Under-king- 
doms,  to  be  held  by  bis  sons  in  subordination  to  bis  own  Imperial 
authority,  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Saxo  (196).  "Inde  [from 
Rome,  see  p.  745]  reversn:;,  Horaldum  natu  majorem  Anglia, 
DanisB  Canutum,  NorvagiBB  Sucnonem,  quern  ex  Alvinfi  suBtuIerat^ 
absque  ullfi  majcstaiis  suce  diminutionc  prmfccit.  Nam  etai  trea 
prorincios  totidem  iiliorum  regiiuini  tradidit,  nibilominna  eom- 
muue  fiibi  trium  irnpenum  rescrvavit,  neque  summum  ]>enes  alitim 
Gonsistere  voluit.  Pneterca  tcueris  adhuc  ducibus  in  ofiiciorum 
tutelam  fortissimomm  preestdia  sociavit."  The  Knytlinga  Sa^ 
(c.  17  ;  Johuatone,  144)  gives  a  similar  aceount,  only  instead  of 
England,  it  makes  Hnrolti  Undcr-king  over  part  of  Scotland  (seo 
above,  p.  739) ;  "  ICuutr  Konungr  hafdi  oc  til  forrnda  nukinn  hlut  af 
Skotlandi,  oc  setti  bann  |>ar  Uaralld  sou  sinn  Kouuug  ^'sir  :  enn  ^o 
var  Knutr  Konungr  yBJr-konunitjr  [Overkonge]  allra  |>eirra."  Now 
ibis  statement  that  Cnut  establi^thed  ]m  sons  as  Uiider-kings  under 
tbe  guardiaasbip  of  some  of  bis  chief  men  falls  in  exactly  with  tbo 
statement  in  our  own  Clu*onicles  that  Thurkill  was  established  in 
Denmark  aa  guardian  to  one  of  Cnut's  sons  (see  p.  426).  The 
words  of  tbe  passage  (1023)  are,  "  And  he  bet«ebte  purcille  Dene- 
mearcan  and  his  gunu  to  bealdcDne;**  but  tbe  details  of  this 
arrangemeut,  as  described  both  in  Saxo  and  in  the  Saga,  seem 
open  to  much  duubL  There  is  not  a  sha<low  of  evidence  that 
Harold  ever  reigned  as  Under-kiug  in  England,  and  tbe  statement 
that  he  reigned  in  Scotland,  though  very  remarkable,  is  hanlly  to 
be  accepted  without  better  authority  than  that  of  tbe  Knytlinga 
Sago.  The  further  question  arises,  who  was  the  son  whom  Cnut 
left  in  Denmark?  Not  Harthacnut,  who  succeeded  him  there,  for 
that  ktngly  bairn  was  with  his  mother  in  England  (see  Chrour 
Wig.  in  anno).  It  must  have  1>een  one  of  tbo  two  doubtful  sons, 
Swegen  and  Harold,  whom  it  may  have  been  convenient  to  remove 
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from  England^  together  witli  tbeir  motber,  *'  the  other  ^^Ifgifu." 
She  aud  Swegen,  it  is  well  kiiuwu,  were  afterwunis  quart*irf<i  in 
Norway,  juid  this  looks  as  if  Harold  were  aow,  in  the  like  sort, 
quartered  in  Denmark.  This  would  prove  a  chaii;j;c  of  purpose  on 
Ciiui'8  part  as  to  the  Bucceasion  of  hia  clnldreu,  aa  it  was  Hartha* 
CDut  who  actually  succeedetl  him  in  Denmark. 

On  Swegeu's  reign  in  Norway  under  the  guardiauship  of  his 
motlier,  Bee  Saxo,  196;  Snorro,  c.  352 ;  Laing,  ii.  344.  I  suspect 
that  Saxo  conceived  the  three  sons  aa  having  l>cen  l!''nder-kings  in 
the  several  Kiiig<loms  to  which  they  actually  snccceded ;  hut  if  it  l>e 
true,  as  seems  likely,  that  Harold  was  first  quartered  aa  lender-king 
in  Denmark  and  afterwards  displaced  to  make  way  for  Harthucuut, 
the  fact  becomes  of  importance  witli  reference  to  the  disputed  elec- 
tion which  fallowed  his  death. 

As  to  the  diviHiou  on  Cuut'a  death  there  seems  no  doubt  at  all. 
The  account  given  by  Adam  (ii.  7  2)  runs  thus  ;  "  Post  cnjus  mortem 
tU  ijtse  di»po8u\t,  sucvedunt  in  regnum  filii  ejus,  Haroldusin  Aiigliaui, 
Svein  in  Nortmaimiam,  Uai'dechnut  autem  in  Dauiam.  ,  .  .  Suetu 
ct  Harold  a  concnbinii  geuiti  eraat ;  qui,  ut  mos  est  barbdris, 
ffiquam  tunc  inter  liberos  Chuut  sortiti  sunt  paiicm  hapredltotia." 
This  is  copied  by  the  K«rom  Chroiiicle,  Ijuig.  L-  337  ;  cf.  C'hnm. 
Rosk.  p.  377  ;  Chron.  Erici,  p.  159.  As  Harold  actually  8ucc*ede»l 
in  England,  foreign  writers  seem  to  have  taken  for  granted  ttial  his 
succession  was  in  accordance  with  Cnut's  will ;  but  it  is  eWdent 
that  Cnut  latterly  intended  England  for  Hartliacnut 

On  the  expulsion  of  Swegen  and  ^Ifgifu  from  Norway,  see  Snorro, 
Saga  of  Magnus,  c.  4 ;  Laing,  ii.  363. 


NOTE  RRR.   p.  477. 
The  Candidature  op  Harold  asd  Harthacsttt. 


I  HAVB  gathered  my  account  of  this  diaputed  election  wholly  from 
our  own  Chronicles,  which  are  the  only  trostworthy  guides.  The 
cause  of  all  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  with  which  the  sub- 
ject is  involved,  is  the  fact  that  the  division  of  the  Kingdom  between 
Harold  and  Harthaenut  proved  a  mere  ephemeral  arranf;ement,  and  1 
was  set  aside  within  two  years.     It  seems  therefore  to  liave  quit 
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passed  out.  of  mind,  except  with  the  very  few  writers  \rith  whom 
minute  accuracy  wm  really  an  object.  No  one  would  find  out  the 
fact  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  from  the  Encomiast,  or  even  from 
William  of  Malmesbury.  Of  the  Danish  writers  it  is  needless  to 
speak.  The  Encomiast  (iii.  i  et  seqq.)  and,  still  more  phurdy, 
William  of  Malmeabury  (ii.  i88),  realize  that  a  strong  opposition 
was  made  to  the  election  of  Harold  ;  they  do  not  realise  that  that 
oppoflition  was  so  far  successful  that  a  temporarj'  sovereignty  over 
a  part  of  the  Kingdom  was  secured  to  Harthacnut.  Even  Florence, 
seemingly  hesitating,  as  he  sometimes  does,  between  two  versions  of 
a  story,  tells  the  talc  with  some  confusioiL  But  on  comparing  the 
Abingdon,  Worcester,  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  the  matter  be- 
comes much  clearer.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle  is  the  primary 
authority  for  the  division  of  parties  in  the  W)teuagem6t,  for  the 
division  of  the  Kingdom  between  the  two  competitors,  for  the  Regency 
of  Kmma  and  Qodwine  on  belialf  of  Harthacnut  Its  statemeDta  are 
copied,  with  more  or  less  of  confusion  and  misconception,  by  the 
Canterburj-  Chronicle,  Florence,  and  William  of  Malraesbury.  The 
Abingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles  do  not  distinctly  mention  the 
division  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  year  1035  >  ^"^  ^^^y  imply  it 
under  1037,  in  the  words,  "  Her  man  geceas  Harald  ofer  eall  to 
cinge,  and  forsoc  Har%acnnt,"  which,  unless  Harthacnut  had  before 
possessed  part  of  the  Kingdom,  would  be  meaningless.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Peterborough  Chronicler  does  not  distinctly  mention 
this  second  election  of  Harold,  though  he  perhaps  alludes  to  it  in 
the  words,  "  And  he  [Harold]  wa?&  jiwh  full  cyng  ofer  eall  Euglaland." 
Thus  the  two  accounts  in  the  Chronicles  fill  up  gaps  in  each  other, 
and  between  the  two  we  get  a  full  and  consistent  narrative. 

I  believe  the  controversy  to  have  lain  wholly  between  the  two 
8OU8  of  Cnut,  Harold  and  Harthacnut.  That  there  was  a  party  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  sons  of  iEthclred  (see  p.  472)  is  asserted  by 
William  of  Mabnesbury  (ii.  188)  ;  "  AngU  diu  obstiterunt,  maps 
uuuni  ex  filiis  Elhelredi,  qui  in  NormanniS  morubantur,  vel  Har- 
decnutum  filium  Cnutonis  ex  Emm^  qui  tunc  in  Danemarchi^ 
erat,  Regem  habere  volentea."  But  in  the  Chronicles,  where  the 
proceedings  in  the  Witeuagem6t  are  described,  we  hear  nothing  of 
any  voices  being  raised  on  the  side  of  the  ^theliiigs,  and  William 
himself  says  (u.  s.)  of  a  time  a  little  later;  "  Filii  Ethelredi  jam 
fere  omnibus  despectui  erant,  magis  propter  patemss  socordiae  me- 
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moriom,  quom  x)ropter  Donorum  pcitcntiam."    These  Ust  words  are 
at  least  a  witness  to  the  freedom  of  election  on  thia  occasion. 

The  geographical  division  of  parties  is  clearly  marked  in  the 
Peterborough  Clirouicle,  which  is  aJso  the  only  one  which  notices 
tho  share  taken  by  London  in  the  election.  We  now  hear  only  of 
the  "li^lsmen/*  not,  as  in  the  cleotiou  of  ioj6,  of  the  "burhwaru." 
The  proposal  for  a  division  I  understand  to  come  from  Harold's 
supporters,  most  probably  from  LeoCric,  the  natural  mediator  be- 
tween the  two  extreme  parties.  I  do  not  sec  what  else  con  be  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  in  tho  Peterborough  Chrouiclc  that  Loof- 
rio  and  others  chose  Harold  and  Uart/tacnul  ("LeofHc  Eorl  iind 
ms»ft  eallc  |>a  ))egcnas  be  uoHSan  Temeso  and  |)a  U^men  on  I^mdeoi 
gecuron  Harold  to  healdes  cnlleu  Euglelaudes ;  him  and  /m  brd^ 
Hardacnute,  {w  waas  on  Denemearcon").  This  proposal — namely 
the  division — Godwine  and  the  West-Saxons  resist  (**  and  Gudwine 
Eorl  and  ealle  )»  yldestan  memi  on  Weet-Seaxon  lagon  ongean, 
swa  hi  Icugost  mihton ;  ac  hi  no  mihton  nan  ))ing  ongean  weal- 
can");  that  is,  they  claim  the  whole  Kingdom  for  Harthacnut.  At 
last  they  are  obliged  to  consent  to  the  division  and  the  regency 
("and  man  genedde  |>a  )>£et  iClfgifu  Hardacnutes  niodor  sseto  on 
Winceastre  mid  ^%8  cyuges  huscorlum  hyra  suoa,  and  hcoldan  ealie 
West-Seaxan  him  to  hauda ;  and  Godwine  Eorl  was  heora  heaJdcst 
man").  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (M.  H.  B.  758  B)  translatea  this 
account)  but  he  was  evidently  puzzled  by  the  words  about  electing 
Harold  mul  HarOtacnvA,  as  he  says,  "  elegerunt  Haralduxn«  at  coo- 
aervaret  I'eguum  fratri  suo  Hardecnut " — a  most  unlikely  story. 
The  lust  clause  he  translates ;  "  Consilium  ergo  inicrunt  quod 
Emma  H^na  cum  Regis  defuncti  fiuuiliS  [huscarlum  V]  conservarct 
Westsexe  apud  Wincestre  in  opus  filii  sui,  Godwinua  vero  Consul 
dux  eis  esset  iu  re  militari.'*  Henry  aays  nothing  of  tlie  second 
election  of  Harold  in  1037.  William  of  Kalmesbury  (ii.  t68)i 
though  telling  the  story  in  a  most  confused  vny^  seems  quite  to 
take  in  the  position  of  Godwine ;  "  Maximua  turn  justitiju  pro* 
pugnator  fiiit  Godwinus  Comc«,  qui  etiam  pupillorum  [his  notioa 
about  the  sons  of  jEthclred,  as  well  as  Harthacnut,  here  comes  in] 
so  tutorcm  profcasus,  Reginam  Emmam  et  regias  gazas  custodicns, 
resistcntca  undione  nominu  nti  oliquamdiu  dispulit ;  scd  tandem, 
vi  ct  numero  impar,  ccaait  violentiw."  Mr.  St.  John  (Four  Con- 
quests, il  106,  107)  makes  Godwine  first  assert  the  rightii  of  ibe 
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iStheliogs,  which  I  suppose  is  his  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
William,  and  then  hijuself  propose  the  compromise  in  favour  of 
Hurtbacnut.  For  tliis  he  refers  us  to  Simeon ;  but  Simeon 
(X  Scriptt.  179)  only  copies  the  narrative  of  Florence,  and  that 
narrative,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  *'  Saxon  Clirouicle"  [Abingtiun  as 
opposed  to  Peterborough  1],  Mr.  St.  Johu  had  just  before  cast  aside 
as  "  confusing  the  whole  subject" 

I  8e«  that  the  idea  of  tlie  Imperial  supremacy  being  reserved  to 
Harold  has  also  occurred  to  Mr.  St.  Julm  (ii.  tie).  It  was  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  words  of  the  Petei-borough  Chi-onicle  (evidently 
misunderstood  by  the  Canterbury  Chronicler),  "And  he  [Harold] 
WCBS  )pfeh  full  cyng  ofer  eall  Englalaiid."  This  however,  as  I  re- 
marked just  above,  may  perhaps  refer  to  Harold's  second  election  in 
ro37.  But  an  Imperial  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Harold  seems 
quite  consistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  events,  and  such  a  sup- 
position may  iierhaps  render  the  account  of  the  fate  of  the  ^tbeliug 
Alfred  one  degree  less  obscure. 

The  story  of  /Ethelnoth's  refusal  to  crown  Harold  comes  wholly 
from  the  Encomium  Emma;,  iii.  i.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  tale, 
if  true,  may  belong  to  the  second  election  of  Harold  in  1037.  and 
may  have  been  thrust  back  in  the  confused  chronology  of  the  Enco- 
miast. A  coronation,  sooner  or  later,  seems  quite  certain.  It  is 
asserted  by  Ralph  of  Diss,  Ang.  Sacr.  ii.  683 ;  "  Hie  [EthelnoJus] 
consecravit  Haraldum  filium  Cnutonis  et  Hardecanutum  similiter  in 
Rcgem  Anglise,"  So  Roger  of  Weudover  (i.  473) ;  '*  Pnevaluit  para 
Hariildi  et  regiii  Angliie  ilium  diadeumte  insignivit."  According  to 
Bronit«U]  (X  Scriptt.  932),  Harold  was  "ab  Ethelnodo  Durober- 
nensi  Archiepiscopti  apud  Lnndonias  consecratus."  But  the  higher 
authority  of  the  list  of  coronations  in  Rishanger  (427)  places  it  at 
Oxford,  which  seems  to  have  been  Harold's  capiUl.  The  lielicvcrs 
in  the  false  Ingulf  may  also  entertain  themselves  with  a  story  about 
Harold's  coronation  robe,  and  a  great  deal  more  about  which  au- 
thentic history  is  silent.     See  St.  John,  il  107-110. 


NOTE  SSS.   p.  485. 
The  Death  of  thb  ^THELmo  Mupked. 

I  UAVR  stated  in  the  text  the  chief  versions  as  to  the  death 
of  .£lfred.     The  difiereut  statements  may  be  grouped  under  two 
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main  heada,  those  which  pnt  the  eTent  at  ita  right  date  ondcr  tlie 
reign  of  Harold,  and  those  which  transpose  it  to  some  other  time. 
It  ia  the  former  class  whose  statements  we  must  weigh  against 
other ;  tlie  latter  are  uscfri]  mainly  as  illustrating  particuUr  points 
and  as  examples  of  the  way  in  which  legends  grow. 

The  earliest  English  account  is  that  which  ifl  found,  in  dif- 
ferent shapes,  in  the  Ahingdon  and  Worcester  Chronicles.  Peter- 
borough is  silent  abont  the  whole  matter.  The  story,  except  a  few 
lines  at  the  beginning,  takes  th«  form  of  a  ballad,  as  it  ^>pc&rs  io 
Mr.  Earle's  PamUel  Chroniclea  It  is  astonishing  that  Mr.  Thorpe 
should  have  printed  it  as  plain  prose,  when  it  plainly  is  not  only, 
iihc  the  sungB  of  Brunanburh  and  Moldon,  in  rhythm,  but  actually 
in  rime.  This  was  seen  long  ago  by  Dr.  Ingram,  who  not  only 
printed  it  as  verse,  but  attempted  a  riming  version  of  his  own 
in  modern  English.  I  have  iu  the  text  analyBe<l  the  account  thus 
given.  The  remarkable  point  is  that  the  Abingdon  Chronicle  dis- 
tinctly accuses  God  wine,  while  the  Worcester  version  leaves  out  his 
name.  In  the  prose  introduction  Alfred,  the  innocent  ("un- 
8cei¥%iga ")  .£theHng,  lands  and  wishes  to  go  to  his  mother,  who 
eat  at  Winchester.  Then  says  Abingdon,  "Ac  hit  him  nc  gc]»fode 
Godvnne  Eorl  ne  ic  o^re  men  )>e  mycel  mihton  wealdan  :  forf>an 
hit  hleo^rode  (la  8wi¥e  toward  Uaraldes,  t>eh  hit  nnriht  wrre." 
But  in  Worcester  it  stands,  "Ac  (teet  ne  ge^odon  fia  ))e  miccl 
wcoldon  on  |>iBan  lande  ;  for[)an  hit  hleo)>rade  {'a  swi^  to  Harolde, 
^h  hit  nnriht  wcere."     ^  the  beginning  of  the  ballad  stands  in 

Abingdon, 

**  Ac  QodwiiM  hine  )>a  ge)ett«^ 
And  hine  on  bieft  sett*  ; " 

while  in  the  Worcester  version  it  runs, 

"  Da  let  he  [HkroUl]  liice  on  hnft  •ettan.*' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  here  the  Abingdon  version  is  the 
original,  and  that  the  Worcester  text,  which  destroys  rhythm  and 
rime,  was  altered  by  an  admirer  of  Godwine.  But  as  to  the 
prose  introduction  the  case  is  far  less  clear ;  the  words  **  Qodwine 
Eorl  nc  cc  oJ»re  men  "  might  just  as  well  be  an  interpolation.  So 
iu  Florence  the  mention  of  Godwine  comes  in  very  awkwardly ; 
"Quod  indignc  graviterque  fercbant  potcntea  nonuulli,  quia,  licet 
injustum  esset.  Haroldo  multo  devotiores  exstitere  quam  illis,  maxi- 
me,  tU/ertur,  Comes  Oodtainits." 
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FIorencc'B  account  is  mAdo  up  by  modifj-ing  that  in  the  Chro- 
nicles with  some  touches  from  other  qaartcrs.  He  makes  both 
brothera  come,  changing  the  words  "  iEIfrcd  ac  unsce^iga  8B)>eling" 
into  "  innocentes  clitones  j'FLlfredus  et  Eadwardus."  A\Tiile  in  the 
Chromcles  iElfred  airaply  wishes  to  go  to  his  mother  ('*  wokle  to 
his  modcr  Jhj  on  WiuceBtre  Biet"),  and  ia  hindered  by  certain  men, 
{?odwine  or  others,  in  thia  account  both  the  wEthelings  actually  visit 
their  mother  ("  ad  sua;  matris  colloquium,  quse  morabatur  Win- 
tonise,  venere"),  and  Godwine  and  the  other  [x>werful  men  are 
fiimply  displeased  at  this  {"  indlgne  graviterque  ferebant,"  as  above). 
Then  comes  the  most  singular  part  of  bis  statement ;  ttiat  Godwine 
seized  and  imprisoned  iGlfred  is  simply  translated  from  the  ballad ; 
but  Florence  now  introduces  the  almot^t  incuinprehenaible  aaaertion 
that  Alfred  when  he  was  seized  was  going  to  London  for  a  confer- 
ence with  Harold;  "Hicquidem  [Oodwinus]  ^fredum.quum versus 
Lundoniani,  ad  E^s  Harotdi  colloquium,  ut  mandarat,  pro|>eraret, 
retinuit,  et  arct^  in  cuNtodia  poauit  ['  hioc  pa.  gclette  and  hine  on 
hffift  scttc"],"  The  companions  of  /Elfred  to  the  number  of  six 
hundred  are  sold,  killed,  or  tortured  at  Ouildtord  ;  the  place  is  not 
mentioDod  in  the  ClironJclea.  Emnia  then  sends  back  her  Bon  Ead- 
ward,  who  had  stayed  with  her  ("qui  secum  remansit")  and  had 
not  set  out  with  hia  brother,  with  alt  haste  to  Normandy.  Then, 
at  the  bidding  of  Godwine  and  certain  others  ("  Godwin!  et  quo- 
mmdani  aliorum  jussionc"),  .£iri*ed  is  taken  to  Ely,  and  the  rest  of 
the  stor}'  foUows  as  in  the  Iwllad. 

It  is  plain  that  Florence  in  writing  this  had  one  or  both  of  the 
Chronicles  before  him,  and  tried  to  work  in  details  from  other 
sources  which  wera  really  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  the 
Chronicles  give.  One  change  is  of  sjiecial  im|>orlauce.  The  ballad 
simply  mentions  the  companions  ("  geferan")  of  ^frod  without 
any  account  of  their  number  or  who  they  were.  Florence  makes 
them  six  hundred,  and  adds  the  verj-  important  statement  that  they 
were  Norman  knights  or  soldiers.  The  J£thelinga  come  **  multia 
Normannicifl  militibus  secura  aesumptis,  in  Angliam  paucis  trans- 
vecti  navibus."  Tliis  tonch  clearly  comes  from  the  Norman  version, 
which  represents  the  first  attempt  of  the  .Kthelinga  as  an  actual 
invasion,  an  idea  which  the  Chronicles  do  not  suggest.  It  is  also 
plninly  from  the  game  source  that  he  got  the  idea  that  Eodward 
had  any  share  in  the  business. 
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The  bnllad  in  the  two  Chronicles  has  iihotit  it  someUting 
that  TagucncBij  which  is  natural  In  u  poem  which  is  rather  a  pi 
lamentation  than  a  onrratiTC.  The  Norman  account,  tme  or  false. 
is  at  least  fuller  and  clearer.  It  first  appears  in  William  of  Poitiers, 
the  Conqneror'fl  chapluiu,  the  extant  portion  of  whose  narrative 
begins  at  this  point.  He  b  followed  by  William  of  Jami^ges  (vii 
8,  9),  who  18  followed  by  Wace  (Roman  de  Rou,  9759  et  seqq.).  I 
have  ^vcn  the  substance  of  their  stoiy  in  the  text,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  to  remark,  except  that  at  the  end  of  bis 
tale  William  of  Toitiers  turns  round  and  reviles  Godwine  in  an 
address  in  the  second  person,  much  as  at  a  later  stage  of  hit 
narrative  he  reviles  Harold. 

We  now  come  to  the  version  of  the  Encomiast  He  is  a  pcrplcxii^ 
writer  to  deal  with  ;  one  knows  not  what  to  make  of  an  historian 
who  WAS  either  so  easily  imposed  upon  or  else  so  utterly  reckless  as 
to  truth.  A  contemporaiy  writer  who  wipes  oat  Emma's  marris^e 
with  .-lilthclred,  who  looks  on  the  i£thcUng8  as  sons  of  Cuut,  who 
is  ignorant  that  his  heroine  was  actually  Queen-Regent  over 
Wesscx,  is  really  somewhat  of  a  curiosity.  His  astounding  state- 
ment (ii.  18)  that  Eodward  and  jiElfrcd  were  the  sons  of  Cnnt  I 
have  already  spoken  of  in  Note  BBH.  In  his  present  account 
(iii.  i)  Emma  remalDcd  in  England  after  the  death  of  Cnut, 
grieving  for  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  abseoce  of  ber 
sons  ("floUioita  pro  filiorum  absentia").  He  then  goes  on; 
**  Namque  unus  eorum,  Hardccuuto  scilicet,  quern  pater  Regem 
Danomnt  constituit,  suo  morahatur  in  regno;  duo  vero  mlii  in 
Ni>rnianni(e  finibus  ad  nutrieudum  traditi,  cum  propinquo  suo 
degebant  Uotberto."  Thew  liwt  are  the  sons  of  whom  one,  Alfred, 
the  younger  of  the  two  ("  Alfridus  minor  nata,"  iii.  4),  is  the  rictim 
of  the  present  story.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  *'  liberates  filU" 
of  Cnut,  spoken  of  in  the  former  passage,  are  meant  to  be  the  same 
as  the  iKtbelings.  All  three  brothers  being  absent,  ^  biotum  est," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "ut  quidam  Anglorum,  pietntcra  Regis  sui  jam 
defuncti  obliti,  mallent  regnum  suum  dedccorare  quam  omare, 
relinqnentes  nobiles  tilios  insignis  Reginm  Emma?,  ct  eligentes  sibi 
in  Regem  quemdam  Haroldum,"  Ac.,  &c.  (see  above,  p.  7o2)-  He 
then  goes  on  with  iEthelnoth's  refusal  to  itowu  Harold  (sec*  above, 
p.  754),  and  with  Harold's  ungoflly  manner  of  life  (see  p.  500). 
Then  comes  the  forged  letter  and  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  I  bsro 
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tftid  it  in  tlie  t*xt.  TTie  piece  of  detwl  most  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  writer's  rcmarkfl  (iii.  5)  on  the  tl^inatioJi  of  ^Elfred's  com- 
panions (on  the  alleged  decimation  at  Cant«rbiuy  in  1013,  see 
above,  p.  659) ; 

"  Traditi  Bimt  camificihuB,  quibiiB  etiam  jnsBQm  ut  nemini  par- 
Cerent  niei  qucm  sors  decinia  olferret.  Tunc  tortores  Tiactoa 
ordinatim  sedere  fecerunt,  satis  supraque  «b  iosultantes,  illius 
int^rfectoria  Thebfleie  legionis  cxempio  usi  sunt,  qui  deciniavit 
primum  innoecntes  multo  his  mitius.  lUe  enim  Rex  pagauisHimus 
Christianorum  novem  pcpercit,  occiso  decinio :  at  hi  profanisaimi 
falsissitniquc  Christioni  boDorum  Christianorum  novera  perimcmnt, 
decimo  dimisso." 

Now  when  a  writer,  whether  through  ignorance  or  through 
dc»ign,  goes  so  utterly  wrong  about  the  birth  of  his  hero,  about 
the  position  of  his  hcntine  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
Kingdom,  one  hardly  knows  how  to  accept  anything  that  he 
tells  us.  Yet  his  account,  if  used  with  caution,  seems  to  supply 
some  useful  hints.  His  account  is  the  only  one  which,  while 
consistent  with  Godwine's  innocence,  exphiins  the  origin  of  the 
belief  as  to  his  guilu  If  we  accept  Uis  account  of  what  happened 
between  Godwine  and  Alfred,  the  various  statements  become 
intelligible ;  we  see  how  tlie  opposite  stories  c^iuld  arise,  which  in 
any  way  it  is  hard  to  see.  The  tale  of  the  forged  letter  has  a  very 
od<]  sound,  and  the  details  may  easily  1>e  mythical.  Yet  something 
of  the  kind  would  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  Chronicles,  in  which  /Elfrcd 
comes  over  to  England  without  any  particular  reason  for  his 
coming,  better  than  William  of  Poiticra'  improbable  tale  of  a 
Norman  invasion,  which  is  most  likely  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
attempt  of  Robert. 

The  Eucomiast  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  that  Emma  was  at 
Winchester,  but  rather  to  have  fancied  that  she  was  in  London. 
iElfre<l,  before  he  has  landed,  is  recogiiiKt'd  by  his  enemies,  who 
wish  to  seize  him  ("  vole  bant  eum  adgredj,"  ilL  4),  but  he  escapes, 
lands  elsewhere,  and  sets  out  to  go  to  his  mother  ("  matrem  parabot 
adire").  When  he  ha;*  got  near  to  her  ("  ubi  jam  erat  proxlmus"), 
he  is  met  by  Godwine,  who  persuades  him  not  to  go  to  London, 
and  takes  him  to  Guildford  ("devians  eum  a  Londoni^  induxife 
eum  in  villS.  Gildefordia  nuncupate").  The  mistake  is  remarkably 
for  to  quarter  Emma  iu  Loudon  iusteml  of  at  Winchester  implies 
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utter  ignorance  as  to  her  real  position.     But  it  seems  qiut«  plain 
that  the  Encomiast  did  not  intend  to  identify  Godwine  citber  with 
the  "fttlvcraarii"    of  j'Elfred  whom  he  had  mentioned  just  before, 
nor  yet  with  the  "complices  Haroldi  infandiBsimi  tyranni"  (iii.  5), 
who  are  spoken  of  afterwards.    And  he  expreesly  shuts  out  the  story 
of  invasion  and  battle  which  appears  in  William  of  Poitiers.     The  ^ 
companions  of  iElfred  are  indeed  called  *'  commilitones"  (iii.  ^),  but, 
when  Baldwin  offers  him  the  help  of  an  armed  force^  he  declines  it , 
("  cum  Marchione  Balduino  moratus,  et  ab  eo  rogatus  at  aliquam 
partem  suu  militiie  secum  duceret  propter  insidias  hostium'*).    This 
seems  to  forbid  the  notion  of  a  force  such  as  the  Norman  writerv 
speak  of,  a  force  which  could  dream  of  the  conquest  of  England  or  1 
even  of  Wessex, 

The  only  other  independent  witness  is  the  strong  partizan  of  ] 
Godwine,  the  Biographer  of  Eadward  (Vita  Eadw.  401)-  He 
possibly  shows  some  inclination  to  slur  the  etory  over  ;  but  his 
account  of  the  time  between  the  death  of  Cuut  and  the  election  of 
Eadward  is  throughout  confutted  and  meagre.  He  brings  in  the 
story  of  ^fi-cd  only  incidentally,  not  in  its  chronological  place,  but 
much  biter,  when  describing  the  attempts  of  the  Norman  Arch- 
bishop Robert  to  sow  dissensions  between  King  Eadward  and  tlie 
Earl.  He  merely  says  that  iSl&ed,  incautiously  entering  the 
country  with  some  French  companions,  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  torture  by  order  of  Harold,  his  comrades  Ijeing  killed,  sold,  and 
so  forth.  As  Godwine  was  still,  under  Harold  as  under  Cnut,  the 
chief  counsellor  of  the  King  {'*  eo  quoque  tempore,  ut  superius,  re- 
galium  consilioram  erat  bajulns."  See  above,  p.  713),  the  slanderer 
Robert  took  occasion  to  affirm  that  the  deul  was  done  by  Godwine'a^ 
advice  ;  but  the  Biographer  strongly  asserts  the  Earl's  innocence. 

These   arc  the  earliest  accounte  of  the  business,  all    of   them 
written  by  men   who  were  alire  at  the  time,  and  of  whom  the 
Encomiast  of  Emma  personally  knew  Cuut,  while  the  Biographer 
of  Eadward   personally   knew    Godwine.     Their    difl'erences    and 
contradictions  are  therefore  the  more  amazing,  and  their  one  point ; 
of  agreement  is  more  amazing  still,   namely,  that  they  all  forget.  | 
as  I   said   in  the  text,  that    Emma   and   Godwine  were   ruling ! 
in  Weasex    in    the    name,   not   of   Harold,   but   of    Harthacuut. 
The  division  of  the  Kbgdom,  the  regency  of  Enuaa  and  Godwine, 
•re  facts  which  cannot  be  doubted ;  they  are  affirmed  by  two  of 


tlie  Chronicles  and  they  are  implied  by  the  other  two  (see  above, 
p.  752)-  But  in  telling  the  tale  of  ^!fred  all  this  in  forgotten. 
Even  the  Biographer  of  Eladward,  the  formal  apologist  of  Godwine, 
seems,  in  the  very  act  of  defending  him,  to  forget  his  real  position. 
The  Encomiaat,  whose  version  ia  the  most  favourable  to  Godwine's 
innocence,  seenifl  to  know  nothing  of  any  King  bat  Harold ; 
Godwine,  if  not  Harold's  minister,  is  at  least  Harold's  subject. 
On  comparing  all  these  writers,  the  question  at  once  arises,  How 
far,  when  their  main  story  involves  so  great  a  misconception,  can 
we  trust  any  of  their  details  ?  The  inconsistency  is  manifest ;  it 
seems  to  have  be«n  felt  at  the  time.  The  ballad  which  laments  the 
fate  of  the  .^theling  is  found  only  in  tliose  Chronicloe  which  do  not 
directly  mention  the  division  of  the  Kingdom.  And,  even  of  these, 
one  inserts  the  ballad  in  a  form  which  does  not  accuse  Godwine. 
Tlie  Petcrlwrough  Clironiclc,  which  ia  so  ex])licit  as  to  the  division 
of  the  Kingdom,  says  nothing  about  the  fate  of  the  ^theling.  The 
Xorman  writers,  so  eloquent  aliout  the  fate  of  the  ^theling,  know 
nothing  of  the  kingship  of  Harthacnut.  Florence,  who  attempts  to 
combine  the  two  stories,  falls  into  all  sorts  of  confusions  and  incon- 
sistencies. It  was  no  doubt  the  feeling  of  this  inconsistency,  the 
feeling  that  the  story,  as  told,  could  not  have  happened  at  tlic  time 
to  which  it  is  fixed,  which  mode  later  writers,  from  William  of 
Malmesbury  onwards,  transpose  it  to  various  other  dates.  William's 
owu  account  (ii.  188)  is  vety  remarkable.  He  hardly  believes  the 
story,  because  it  is  not  in  the  Chronicles,  but  he  tells  it,  because  it 
waa  a  common  report ;  *'  Quia  fama  serit^  non  omisi ;  scd  futa 
cAroMtca  tocet,  pro  solido  non  asserui.*'  Ho  therefore  bad  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle  before  hira.  So  just  before;  "Sane  ne  silcutio 
premani  quod  de  primogenito  [/Elfred  was  certainly  the  younger] 
Ethclrcdi  Elfredo  ruviigei'uli  fpanjimC  The  tale  is  plftce<l  by  hiiu 
in  1 040,  after  the  death  of  Harold  and  before  the  arrival  of  Hartha- 
cnut. Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  in  his  note,  proposes  to  read  "  mortem 
Cnutonis"  for  "  mortem  Haroldi,"  but  this  is  ratlier  dostro}'ing 
evidence  than  expt^ning  it  jElfred  enters  the  Kingdom  ;  by  the 
treachery  of  his  countrymen,  chiefly  of  Godwine  ("  compatriotarum 
perfidi^  ct  maxime  Godwini"),  be  is  blinde<l  at  Gilliiigham  (pro- 
bably a  mistake  for  Guildford) ;  thence  he  is  taken  to  Ely.  where 
he  soon  dies.  His  compauions  arc  beheaded,  save  one  out  of  each 
ten,  who  are  allowed  to  escape. 
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Hub  date,  if  it  rested  on  anj  MitlMrity,  would  be  &r  more 
probaUe  than  the  other.  Henry  of  Hnntingdoti  (M.  H.  R  758  D) 
l»wliiii  on  the  story  yet  a  reign  further.  It  ia  now  placed  after 
the  death  of  Harthacnot  in  1043.  On  thai  King's  death  the 
T^igii**  aend  for  .£lfred,  the  elder  <ji  the  .£tiielingiv  to  aooeeed 
to  the  Crown.  He  comes,  and  brings  with  him  a  great  number 
of  his  motiier's  kinsfolk  and  c^  other  Nevmans.  Now  Qodwine 
("qnimi  esset  GcHtsnl  fortissimos  et  proditm*  SRrnsnnms**)  has 
determined  that  the  new  King  shall  marry  his  dangfater.  Bat 
he  sees  that  .Alfred's  high  spirit  ("qnia  primogenitm  oat  et 
magiUD  probitatis")  will  not  consent  to  this  schemcv  while  he  thinks 
that  the  milder  spirit  of  Eadward  ("frater  minor  et  aimplicior  **) 
will  submit  to  the  yoke.  Qodwine  tiien  harangaes  the  Witan 
("intimavit  i^tur  proceribns  Angiiie'^;  .£Ifred  has  brongfat  with 
him  too  many  Kormans ;  he  has  promised  them  lands  in  England ; 
it  will  not  be  safe  to  allow  so  valiant  and  so  crafty  a  people  to 
take  root  in  the  land ;  the  strangers  mnst  be  punished  lest  other 
sfrangen  should  venture  to  presume  on  their  kindred  to  realty 
to  meddle  with  Englishmen  and  EngliBh  affiurs  (**ne  alii  post  Iubc 
andeant  pro  Regis  c(^atione  se  Anglis  ingerere").  .£llred*8 
Norman  companions  are  then  decimated  at  Qnildford,  in  the  bshion 
abore  mentioned;  but  even  the  tenth  part  seem  to  the  ikiglish 
too  many  to  be  allowed  to  live  ("niminm  visum  est  Anglis  tot 
snperesse") ;  so  they  are  decimated  again ;  the  ^theling  is  blinded 
and  sent  to  Ely,  as  before. 

Bromton  (X  Scriptt.  934  et  seqq.)  gives  a  variety  of  versions, 
but  decides  in  favour  of  one  grounded  on  that  of  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon. He  adds  several  particulars,  especially  that  the  English 
nobles  were  so  enraged  against  Qodwine  that  they  vowed  that 
he  should  die  a  worse  death  than  Eadric  the  betrayer  of  his  cyne- 
hiaford  ("dominum  suum  naturalem  Begem")  Eadmnnd.  (It  is 
a  little  remarkable  that  this  expression  is  used  without  any  hint 
as  to  the  supposed  kindred  between  Qodwine  and  Eadric)  On 
thiB  Qodwine  flees  to  Denmark  and  remains  there  fonr  years,  his 
lands  and  goods  being  meanwhile  confiscated.  But  Bromton's 
»oet  remarkable  version  is  one  in  which  the  death  of  Mih^, 
tCHttbined  with  an  attempt  to  poiscMa  Eadward,  is  attributed  to 
Ife  joint  action  of  Qodwine,  Harihacnat,  and  Emma  herself.  The 
aHM  ■cap'lftl  turns  up  again  in  the  Winchester  Annals  (Angl.  Sacr. 
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i.  292 ;  Lnard,  Ann.  Mon.  ii.  22)  as  pftH  of  the  legend  of  Emma 
and  the  pluughehftres.  80  also  in  Bromton  himself,  X  Scrtptt. 
943.  But  the  Winchester  Annalist  had  juat  before  (Lnard,  ii.  17) 
given  his  own  version.  The  tale  is  placed  in  the  reign  of  Hartha- 
cnnt.  Qodwine  wishes  to  open  the  imeccBsion  to  his  own  son 
Harold.  He  entices  -IClfred  over — Duke  Robert,  notwithstanding 
bis  death  and  burial  in  the  East,  keeps  Eadwnrd  back  in  Ncir- 
luandy — and  cauBca  one  tenth  of  hia  companions  to  be  K'licadcd, 
the  rest  to  be  tortured  and  crucified,  and  the  ^theling  himself 
to  be  embowelled.  Godwino's  instructions  to  his  agents  are  given 
in  two  very  grapliic  speeches.  I  trust  that  so  pleasant  a  writer 
as  Kichard  of  the  Devizes  ia  not  answerable  for  this  stuff.  See 
Lnard,  p.  xi. 

Lastly,  two  charters  ascribed  to  Eadward  the  Confessor,  but 
of  very  doubtful  genuineness,  speak  of  the  murder  of  jt^Ifred  in 
a  way  which  ought  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  173) 
£adi\-ard  is  made  to  attribute  the  death  of  his  brother  to  Harold 
and  Harthacnut  conjointly,  and  to  spenk  of  himself  as  Iwing  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  them ;  "  Invadcntibus  regnum  Swcgeno  et 
Cnuto  filio  Itegia  [cjual],  Rcgibus  Danoram,  ac  filiis  ipsius  Chnuti 
HaroUlo  et  Hardechnuto,  n  quihus  etiain  alter  mcus  frater  /Elfredus 
crudeliter  occisus  est,  solusque,  sicut  Joas  occisionem  O^olise,  sic 
ego  illorum  omdelitatem  evosi."  In  the  other  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  181) 
the  crime  is  attril)nte<I  tft  the  Danes  generally ;  "Dani  qui  .... 
fratrem  meum  alinm  ^Elfredum  miserabi liter  interemptum  cneca- 
verant."  Now,  even  if  these  chartera  be  spurious,  they  still  have 
a  certain  value  as  witnessing  to  popular  belief  on  the  subject. 
Neither  of  them  mentions  Qodwine ;  had  they  done  so,  Godwine^a 
sons  could  hardly  have  been  represented  as  signing  them.  But 
the  mention  of  the  fact  in  charters  signed  by  them  might  imply 
that  the  subject  was  not  one  which  they  at  all  sought  to  avoid. 
The  second  charter  is  perfectly  vague  j  but  the  language  of  the 
former,  attributing  the  deed  to  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  is  re- 
markable. That  Harthacnut  peraonally  had  no  hand  in  it  needs 
no  proof ;  neither  was  Eadward  ever  in  the  least  danger  at  the 
hands  of  Harthacnut,  who  acted  towards  him  as  an  attached 
brother.  Is  the  charge  against  Harthacnut  meant  to  convoy  an 
indirect  charge  against  the  representative  of  Harthacnut,  that  is, 
against  Emma  herself  f 
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I  have  thus  fairly  put  together,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  eridoDce  on 
this  most  perplexing  que-stion.  That  iElfred  landed  and  was  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Harold  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
But  one  can  hardly  say  more^  except  tbat,  of  aU  tlie  accounts  of 
his  coming,  the  Ica»t  proliablc  is  that  which  connects  it  with 
A  Norman  invasion  under  the  command  of  Eadwurd.  The  charge 
against  Godwine  implies  a  state  of  things  which  we  know  not 
to  liave  existed  ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  strange  that  his  one 
direct  apologist  should  not  have  used  so  obvious  an  argument  on 
his  behalf.  In  my  whole  history  I  know  uo  more  remarkable 
instance  of  mistakes  and  contradictious  on  the  {>art  of  writers 
who  had  every  mcaus  to  be  well  informed. 


NOTE  TTT.    p.  508. 

The  BiifiiAL  op  Haaold  tuk  Fibst. 

Thk  Peterborough  Chronicle  (1040)  distinctly  says  that  Rarold 
died  at  Oxford  ;  "  Her  for^ferde  Tlarold  cj'ng  on  Oxnaforda  on 
II.  Kal.  Apr.  and  he  wses  Iwbyrged  »t  Westmj-nstre."  Worcester 
and  Abingdon  say  merely  "  Her  swealt  Harold  cyng,"  without  any 
mention  of  the  place  either  of  death  or  of  burial.  Canterbury 
has,  "  Her  forSferde  Harold  cing,  and  he  weartS  bebyrged  at  West- 
mynstre."  Florence  however  says  "  obiit  Lundonise."  That  the 
place  of  his  death  was  Oxford  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  we 
remember  tho  charter  which  I  have  quoted  at  pp.  500,  504.  And 
the  point  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the  burial  of  West- 
minster, which  becomes  still  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  a 
King  who  died  so  far  off  as  Oxford. 

As  for  the  disinterment  of  Harold's  body  by  order  of  Harthacnut, 
two  stories  seem  to  have  been  afloat  which  Florence  tried  to  put 
into  one.  His  words  are  ;  "  )[ox  ut  regnare  cnepit,  injnriarum,  qQas 
vel  sibi  vcl  suie  genitriei  euus  antecessor  fecerat  Rex  Haroldos,  qui 
frater  suus  putaliatur,  non  immemor,  .^fricum  Eljoraeensem  archi* 
episcopum,  Godwinum  comitcm.  Stir  majorcm  dom&i,  Edricum 
di82>en6atorem,  Thrond  euum  comiHcem,  et  alios  mngnie  dignitatis 
viroBj  Lnndoniam  miait,  et  ipsins  Harold!  corpus  effbdere,  et  in 
gronnam  projiccre  jussit :  quod  quum  projectum  fuissct,  id  extraheref 
et  in  flumeo  Thamenae  mandavit  projicere.     Brevi  autem  poet  tem- 
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pore  «  quodam  piscatore  captnm  est,  ct  ad  D&nos  allatum  sub  festi- 
natiouc,  in  cocnietcrio  4juod  hahuonmt  Lundoniai  sepultum  est  ab 
ipflis  cum  honore."  Here  we  find  a  mention  both  of  a  fen  and  of  the 
river  Thames  as  places  into  which  the  body  was  successively  thrown. 
If  we  look  into  other  accounts,  we  shall  find  one  story  speaking 
of  the  fen,  and  anotlier  of  the  river.  The  Peterborough  Chronicle 
is  silent ;  the  Abingdon  and  Worcester  speak  of  the  feu  ;  *'  He  let 
dragan  up  ))onc  deadan  Harold,  and  bine  on  fenn  onsceotan.^ 
William  of  Malmesbury  (ii.  i88)  tells  the  story  like  the  second 
part  of  the  story  in  Florence,  except  that  he  adds  that  the  body 
was  beheaded,  which  Florence  does  not  mention;  also  he  does 
not  choose  to  mention  any  of  the  performers  in  the  disiuter- 
ment  except  vEI&ic.     His  account  runs  thus ; 

**  Per  Alfricum  Eboracensem  episcopum,  et  alios  qaos  nominare 
piget>  Haroldi  cadavere  dcfusso,  caput  tnmcari,  ct  miaerando  mor- 
talibns  exemplo,  in  Tamesim  projici  jossit  Id  a  quodam  piscatore 
exceptum  sagend,  in  ciemeterio  Danoruni  Londonia>  tumulatur." 

The  special  mention  of  ^Ifric  is  remarkable.  It  is  possible  that 
the  presence  of  a  Prelate  was  needed  to  sanctify  the  insult  to  conse- 
crated ground ;  still  ./fUfwcard  would  have  been  the  more  natural 
performer  in  his  own  diocese.  And  William  of  Malmeebur}*  else- 
where (De  Gest.  Pont  lib.  iii.  Scriptt.  p.  Bedom,  154)  distinctly 
asserts  that  the  deed  was  done  by  the  spedal  advice  of  .£l&ic ; 
"  Habetur  [iEl£ricus]  in  hoc  detestabilis,  quod  Hardacnutus  eju9 
contiUo  fratris  sui  Haroldi  cadavere  defof>so  caput  truncari,  et 
infami  mortalibus  exemplo  in  Tamesem  projici  jussit." 

The  burying-placo  of  the  Danes  seems  to  be  first  mentioned  by 
William  of  Molmesbury.  Its  identification  with  the  church  of 
Saint  Clement  Danes  comes  from  Ralph  of  Diss  (X  Scriptt  474) ; 
"  Bre%-i  autem  post  a  quodam  piscatore  ad  Danoa  allatum  est,  et  in 
ccemeterio  quod  habuerunt  Lundouis  sepultum  est  apud  sanctum 
Clemeutera."  He  is  followed  by  Bromton  (933),  who  however 
only  speaks  of  the  church  of  Saint  Clement  without  any  special 
mention  of  Danes. 

Florence's  list  of  the  dignitaries  employed  in  this  matter  ts 
followed  by  most  of  the  later  writers.  Roger  of  Wcndover  calls 
them  "  xuilites  et  camifices.**  On  tlie  relation  of  the  great  Earls 
to  the  officers  of  the  King*s  household,  see  above,  p.  87.  The 
mention  of  the  "major  domua'*  and  the  seemingly  dignified  poai- 
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tioD  of  "  Throod  camifex"  (cf.  JcremiAh  lil  12)  aboold  be  specully 
noticed. 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  transcribe  the  nnrrative  of  M.  da  , 
Bonncchose  (U.  61);  it  ia  so  amusiugly  coloarod ;  "  Lo  corps 
d'Haroldf  son  fr^rc,  fat  d^rr^  pur  bcs  urdres,  d6capit£,  jctd  dans 
un  roanuH,  puis  duuD  la  Tumise,  et  il  exigea  que  le  comte  Godwin, 
pnDci{ml  miuistre  dea  voluntdH  d' Harold,  fOt  ua  dee  instnuuenta  de 
U  vengeance  exerc^  sur  son  cadavre  et  but  une  population  rebelled 
Godwin  cej>endant  ne  trouva  pas,  dans  sou  empreswment  ik  ob^ir, 
une  sfirctd  suffiBanto  ;  la  clamour  publique  a'dlevait  contre  lai,  et  lo 
dieignait  comme  TaflsaBsin  d'Alfrcd.  fr^ro  ut^rin  du  nouTeau  roi ; 
rarchev^uo  d'Yorck  se  porta  son  accuaateur  devaut  Hardt-Canut" 


NOTE  VW.    p.  5>». 

The  Trial  ian>  Acquittal  op  Godwtnb. 

A  porNT  to  1)6  specially  noticed  in  this  trial  is  the  form  of  words 
which  Florence,  the  only  pritnary  authority  who  records  any  form, 
puts  iuto  the  mouth  of  Qodwine  and  his  compurgators.  They 
swear  that  it  wan  not  by  God>vine'ti  will  or  counsel  that  the  iCtbeling 
v^lfred  was  blinded,  and  that,  whatever  Godwiiie  did  in  the  matter, 
he  did  at  the  bidding  uf  hi»  Lord  King  Harold  ("  Non  soi  consilii 
nee  sue  voluntatis  fuisse  quod  frater  ejus  ceecatus  fiiisset,  aed 
doiuiuum  suum  Regem  HaroUIum  ilium  fai-ere  quod  fecit  jussisae"). 
This  is  clearly  an  abridged,  aud  it  is  most  probably  an  inaccurate, 
report  of  tlie  oath  actually  taken.  It  Is  clearly  abridged,  because, 
when  Godwine  by  implication  confesiied  to  have  done  something, 
he  could  nut  fail  to  explain  more  at  large  what  it  was  that  he  con* 
feased  liimselt  to  have  done.  But  such  a  form  of  words  is  consistent 
with  tlio  view  that  Godwine  met  Alfred,  or  even  that  he  arrested 
Alfred,  witLin  his  own  Earldom,  but  tlmt  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
Imrbarous  cruelties  which  followed  in  a  place  out  of  his  jurisdiciioo. 
But  the  uieutton  of  Harold  as  Godwiue'a  Lord  again  steps  in  (« 
throw  doubt  on  the  whole  formula.  The  only  character  in  which 
Harohl  could  be  called  Godwine's  Lord  was  that  of  superior  Lord 
uf  all  Britain,  in  which  character  ho  was  the  Lord  rather  of  Hartha- 
cnut  than  of  Godwine.     Still,  whatever  doubts  the  formuU  may  be 


open  to,  it  has  its  worth.  It  poiata  to  the  general  probability  that 
Godwine  may  have  had  a  share  ia  the  eveuta  which  led  to  the 
death  uf  zElfred,  and  yet  not  a  guilty  ehare. 

William  of  Malmesbary  (ii.  i88),  though  he  mentions  the  oath, 
does  not  give  any  form  of  words,  lloger  of  Wendover  (i.  478), 
seemingly  following  Florence,  leaves  out  the  clause  in  which  Qod- 
wine  says  that  he  had  acted  by  order  of  Harold ;  "  Juravlt  quod 
neqne  ingenio  suo  nee  voluntate  frater  ejus  fuerst  intereraptus  ct 
oculis  privutuB."  This  Is  remarkable,  as  Boger  (i.  474)  asserts  the 
complicity  of  Godwine  with  Harold's  doings  perhajts  more  strongly 
than  any  other  writer.  The  clause  appears  again  in  the  writer 
culled  Matthew  of  Westminster,  i>.  400. 

I  cannot  resist  giving  some  account  of  the  grotesque  legend  into 
which  the  compurgation  of  Godwine  has  grown  under  the  hands  of 
the  bo-^^hUciI  Bromtou  (X  Scriptt.  937,  8).  It  is  transferred  to  the 
reign  of  Eadward.  Oodwine,  it  will  be  remembered  (see  above, 
p.  763),  ifi^  at  his  accession,  in  Denmark.  Meanwhile  Eadward 
comes  over  to  England,  he  is  crowned,  and  reigns  justly  and  merci- 
fully. Godwine,  hearing  of  his  justice  and  mercy,  ventures  to  hope 
that  the  Utter  princely  virtue  may  be  extended  to  himself,  and 
supplicates  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  come  over  and  plead  his 
cause.  Tliis  he  does  in  a  ''Parliament,"  where  the  Kiug  witli 
his  Counts  and  ^'  Barons  "  talk  a  considerable  quantity  of  Norman 
law.  Earl  Lcofric  at  last  cuts  the  knot ;  It  is  clear  that  Godwine 
is  guilty,  but  then  he  is  the  best  born  man  in  the  land  after  the 
Kiug  himself — therefore  it  may  be  presumed,  neither  the  son  of 
Wulfuoth  the  herdsman  nor  yet  the  kinsman  of  the  upstart  Ealdor- 
man  Eadnc — bo  he  and  his  sons^  and  I  and  eleven  other  nobles  his 
kinsmen,  will  bring  the  King  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  we  each 
cttu  carry,  and  the  Ring  shall  forgive  Earl  Godwine  and  give  him 
his  lands  back  again.  To  this  singular  way  of  observing  his  coro- 
nation oath  to  do  justice  the  saintly  monarch  mnkes  no  objection  ; 
Earl  Godiviae  takes  his  lands,  and  King  Eadward  takes  the  broad 
pieces.  Perhaps  they  were  the  very  pieces  over  which  he  afler- 
wards  saw  the  devil  dancing. 
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NOTE  WWW.    p,  sai. 
The  Oiuoi»  or  Earl  Siwabd. 

All  tliat  I  cnn  my  of  Siword  (Sigeweard)  is  t-hat  he  was  moat 
likely  a  Danish  follower  of  Cnut.  A  Siward,  aeemingly  the  same, 
signs  as  " Minister"  in  1019  (Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  9)  and  103a  (it.  39). 
His  naniR  is  also  attached  to  a  doubtful  charter  of  Archbishop 
iEthelnoth  (iv.  53)  as  "  Miles." 

Tlie  mythical  history  of  Siward  wiU  be  found  in  Langebek,  iii. 
a88,  aUo  in  the  Chroniques  Anglo-Nonuaudes,  ii.  104.  The  pedi- 
gree there  given  runs  thus ;  "  Tradunt  relationea  antiquorum  quod 
vir  quidam  nobilis,  quern  Duminus  permisit,  contra  solitum  ordinem 
hamanse  propaginis,  ex  quodain  albo  urso  patre,  muliere  generoiA 
matre,  procrean,  Uraus  genuit  Spratlingom,  Spratliugus  (Ilsiumf 
Uluiua  Bcorn,  cognomento  Bereatune,  hoc  eeltJUius  urai."  Beom  is 
Siward's  father.  Ulsiu^  should  of  course  be  Uljtus,  and  the  pedigree 
of  course  comes  from  Florence  (see  p.  420)  or  from  the  source  &x>iu 
which  Florence  drew  his  pedigree  of  Ulf-  But  there  is  sometbiug 
ei^>ecially  grotesque  in  making  Siward  a  son  of  Biom  Ulfsson,  who 
was  killed  by  Swegcn  the  son  of  God  wine  in  1049.  *^^^  ^**^  ^^o 
was  the  ancCBtor  of  8iward  oud  XJlf  had  also,  it  would  seem,  known 
ursine  descendanls;  at  least  so  I  understand  the  legend  of  Hereward, 
Chroniques  Angl.-Norra.  ii.  7,  Hereward  there  kills  a  bear,  **  quern 
incliti  ursi  Nonv'cyo  fuisse  filiuni  .  .  .  affinnaljent .  .  .  cujus  igitur 
pater  in  silvis  fertur  puellam  rapuisse,  et  ex  e&  Biemum  R^em 
Norweye  genuisse."  Siward,  in  the  story,  after  slaj-ing  dragons 
and  other  such  exploits  in  Orkney  and  Northumberland,  come«  to 
London  in  the  reign  of  Eadward  ;  he  then,  under  very  odd  circnm- 
stances,  kills  one  Tostig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  gets  his  Earldom, 
Tbe  cliurch  of  Saint  Clement  Danes  (see  above,  p.  765)  was  built* 
we  are  told,  to  commemorate  the  slun  followers  of  Toatig.  This 
Tostig,  it  seems,  was  a  Dane,  who  was  in  disfavour  with  King 
Kiulwanl  for  a  curious  reason;  ^'Kex  eumdem  habuit  odio,  quia 
duxerat  in  uxorem  filiam  Comitis  Oodwini,  sororcm  Regime." 
Aftem'ards,  when  an  invasion  from  Norway  was  threatening 
(1045?),  Siward  waa  made  Earl  over  Northumberland,  Cumber- 
land, and  Westmorland.  Tbe  same  story  is  found  in  Bromtou, 
945,  only  there  "  Bemus,"  father  of  Siward,  is  himself  son  of  tho 
bear.     Such  stuff  would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  hail   not  Sir 
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Francis  Palgrave  (Kngl.  Comm.  ii.  ccxcvil)  inferral  from  it  the 
existence  of  an  liiatorica]  Toetig,  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  See  above, 
p.  653.  It  is,  I  lliiiik,  plrtin  that  the  Toatig  of  tliifl  story  (who 
ia,  not  indeed  hrotlier,  but  brother-in-law  of  Eudward'd  wife  Ead- 
gyth)  is  meant  for  the  son  of  Godwine,  and  that  the  sUiyiug  of 
Eadwuir  by  Siwaitl  has  got  confounded  with  the  career  of  Tostig  in 
Korthumbcrland  aud  hitt  espulston  from  the  f^rldom.  The  one 
bit  of  history  which  Itirks  iu  all  thia  seema  to  bo  tlie  fact  of  the 
union  of  the  Earldoms  of  Northumberland  and  Huntingdon  in  the 
person  of  Siward.    See  vol.  ii.  Note  G. 


NOTE  XXX.    p.  524 

TOFlO   THE   PhODD. 

A  CERTAIN  amount  of  interest  cannot  fail  to  attach  to  Tofig  is 
Harold'i}  forerunner  in  ttie  fuun<!ution  of  Wultham.  Of  the  Walt- 
bam  hiatory,  "  De  InventJone  S&nctee  Crucis/'  I  shall  sjieak  more 
at  large  when  I  conie  to  Harold'a  time  (see  vol,  ii.  p,  429).  All 
that  ia  known  of  Tofig  is  coUecteil  by  IVufessor  Stubbs  in  his 
edition  of  that  tract.  Kotliiug  but  local  puriiality  could  describe 
him  as  "To\*i  le  Prude,  qui  totius  AngUa?  p'wt  Eegem  primus, 
stnllere,  vexillifer  Regis,  nionarcfaiam  gubernabat."  (c.  7  ;  cf.  c.  14.) 
Professor  Stubbs  does  not  seem  quite  dear  as  to  his  being  Staller, 
but  he  certa-rnly  was  an  important  person.  He  appears  in  Florence 
as  "  Danicufl  et  prrppotcns  vir  Tovius,  Pmda  coguomento."  He 
signs  niuuy  charters  of  Cnut,  one  of  tlieni  iu  1033  (Cud.  Dipl.  it. 
44)  distinctly  as  "  Tori  Pmda."  He  ai>pear8  alao  witlt  the  same 
surname  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  54,  where  he  is  sent  by  Cnut  on  a  Rpccia] 
mission  into  Hcref'trdslure  to  attend  a  Seirgcin6t  held  by  Bishop 
ililthelstan  and  Earl  Ranig  (see  p.  515),  the  account  of  which, 
though  not  illustrating  the  life  or  character  of  Tofig,  gives  us  on« 
of  the  most  living  picture*  of  Old-Knglish  jurisprudence,  ToUg'a 
surname  was  needed  t^)  distinguish  him  fntm  two  namesakes,  "  Tovi 
hwita"  aud  "Tovi  reada,"  who  sign  in  1024.  Cod.  Dip!,  iv.  31. 
"Tofig  minister,"  who  signs  under  Eadward  in  1054  (Cod.  DipL 
iv.  135),  and  who  was  Slieriff  of  iSomerfletjthire  Wtween  io6t  and 
1066  (see  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  171,  197,  199),  must,  if  the  Waltham 
narrative  be  at  all  accurate,  be  a  different  man. 

TOL.  I.  3D 
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In  the  name  of  Tofig'a  son  JEthclstan,  aa  in  th&t  of  Ranig'a  son 
Kail  wine  (see  p.  515),  we  see  an  instance  of  the  temlcocy  among 
the  Danisb  acttlcni  under  Cuut  to  identify  themselves  with  England 
and  to  give  their  children  English  names, 

T(»fi^  must  have  died  bood  after  bis  marriage  with  G)'tha  (see 
De  Xuv.  14  ;  "Tandem  consummatus  in  brcvi  explcverut  t^mpora 
multa,  cui  succesait  filiua  ejus  Adelstanus")  ;  perhaps  be  Fhored  the 
fute  uf  Lewis  the  Twelfth.  There  is.  as  Professor  Stubha  (pp.  1,13) 
remarks,  sonte  difliculty  in  recoueiling  the  chrunulogy  of  the 
Waltliam  writer  with  regard  to  the  Invention  of  the  Croas  with  the 
undoubted  dute  of  Tofi^'s  niarrin|?e.  The  Wahhsm  writer  places 
the  Invention  in  the  time  of  Cuut  ('*  regnante  Cnuto  et  Anglta 
imperante")y  that  is  to  say  seven  years  at  the  least  before  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  whereas  Uytha  is  represented  in  c.  13  ns  already 
Totig'a  wife  itnd  as  a  benefactress  to  the  church.  As  Uurtliaonut 
died  at  the  wedding  we  cannot  even  suppose,  wlmt  would  otherwise 
be  just  poii:jib]e,  ttiat  by  "Cnutus"  we  are  to  understand  Hartha- 
cnut.  The  easiest  explauuiiuu  seems  to  be  that  gifts  made  by  Gytha 
in  her  widuwhoud  have  been  wrongly  transfemxl  to  an  earlier  date. 
I  have  ebewhere  (see  vol.  il  p.  633)  thrown  out  a  hint  that  this 
Q}thu  may  puasibly  be  the  same  as  (Jytha  the  wife  of  Earl  Kalpb  of 
Hereford. 


NOTE  YYY.    p.  535. 

Events  after  the  Death  or  Hartuacnut. 

The  legend  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  text  baa  found  a 
place  in  the  text  of  Thierry  (i.  179)  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  St* 
John  (Four  Conquests,  ii.  1 27).  According  to  Broniton  (934) 
and  Knightfin  (2326).  the  English,  wearied  with  the  oppressions  of 
the  Danes  under  Harthacnnt  (see  ohove,  p.  736),  rose  against  tbem 
after  his  de»ith,  and  drove  them  out  liy  force.  Knighton  calls  the 
leader  of  the  rev<dt  Howne,  and  hia  forces  Hownelifr  [Hunanbere]. 
Thierry  mokes  Godwine  the  leader  instead  of  Howu&  H.  de 
Bounecliose  (Quatre  Conqu6t«s.  ii.  70-2).  though  seeing  the  general 
absurdity  of  the  story,  admit^i  it  so  far  as  tu  accejit  an  expulsion  of 
the  Ilousecurls.  Soxu  (202,  203}  bus  a  more  wonderful  tale  than 
all.  He  has  nothing  to  say  about  Howue  or  about  GtHlwiue. 
Harold,  the  sou  of  Godwine,  is  the  deliverer  ("  Douicx  oppreasionis 
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eiraulque  domeaticae  libertatis  auctor").  He  procures  that  the 
I>aiiihb  forces  thruugliout  EnglaDd  sliall  be  invited  to  b&n()uet« 
m  diffeivut  places,  bo  that  they  are  all  slain  id  oue  night.  Of  alt 
this  there  is  not  a  word  in  any  trutttworthy  writer  ;  the  only 
passage  which  looks  at  all  like  it  ia  a  rhuturicul  expression  in  the 
Life  of  Kadward  (*'  rcducto  diu  afHictia  An^lis  barbaricii  servitute 
redemptionia  ause  jubilieo/'  p.  394),  which  however  probably 
refers  only  to  the  extinction  of  the  foreign  dynnaty  and  the 
accession  of  a  native  King.  Any  one  who  has  hud  any  experience 
of  the  growth  of  m}-thical  and  romantic  tales  will  soon  £ce  what  is 
the  origin  of  this  legend.  It  19  plainly  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  Massacre  of  Saint  Brice  movetl  still  further  out  of  its  place  than 
it  had  already  been  moved  by  Koger  of  Wendover  (see  above,  p. 
637),  and  further  mixed  up  with  the  legend  of  the  death  of  Alfred, 
with  wljieh  it  i«  connected  by  both  Bromtou  and  Knighton. 
Kniijhtoa's  "  llowne"  is  clearly  Rogers  "Huna"  over  again. 
£Tcrything  in  our  authentic  narrative  makes  us  believe  that  the 
election  of  Eadwnrd  was  perfectly  ]>eaceful  A  general  expulsion 
or  massacre  of  Danes  is  simply  ridiculous  ;  even  an  expulsion  of 
the  Housccarls  is  supported  by  no  kind  of  evidence.  The  House- 
carls  of  Harthacnut  no  doubt  became  the  Housecarls  of  Eladward, 
and  the  saintly  King,  if  Godwine  bad  not  been  at  hand  to  restrain 
him,  was  as  ready  to  send  them  against  Dover  as  Harthacnut  had 
been  to  send  them  against  Worcester. 

A  more  maneilous  VL-rtiion  than  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  French 
Life  of  Eadward,  532-581  (Luai-d,  pp.  40,  41).  Here  the  Danes, 
after  committing  the  usual  atrocities,  rebel  agniust  IlarthacmUy 
who  raises  an  English  army  against  them,  and,  after  much  fighting, 
overcomes  them.  Such  wild  shapes  did  our  history  take  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  atrangera. 


I  will  here  add  a  few  passages  which  I  have  lighted  on  while  this 
Appendix  has  been  passing  through  the  press. 

I.  Some  other  foreign  examples  of  the  use  of  the  word  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  are  worth  noting.  I  have  quoted  (p.  535)  one  from  Pru- 
dentius  of  Troyes;  he  has  another  tmder  the  year  644  (PertE,  i. 
441);  "Xortniimni  Britanniam  insulam,  eS  quam  maximc  paile 
quaui  Augli  Saxuiies  incolunt,  iui]>eteutes."     Si>  in  tlie  Auimls  (^f 
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Quo<llinburg,  Perte,  iii.  33,  "Angli  Suones  in  BritonuiA  fidem 
percipiunt/'  &xi<1  in  those  of  WeisBemburg,  1066  (Perts,  iii.  71), 
"Cornea  Willihclmus,  qui  et  Baathart  (see  toI.  ii.  p.  582)  Angloa 
Saxoncs  et  Regem  illorum  occidit  regnumquc  obtiuuit."  "Widu- 
kind,  in  a  very  amusing  passage  (i.  8 ;  cf.  above,  p.  55S),  haviug 
mentioned  how  certain  Saxons  settled  in  Britain,  adds,  "Et  quia  ilia 
insnla  in  angulo  quodum  maris  Mta  est,  Angli  Saxon<>s  usque  hodie 
vocitantur."    All  these  passngea  remind  one  of  the  *'  Prisci  LatinL** 

2.  The  title  of  "  Rex  Saxonum"  so  often  used  by  Alfred  {so»j 
above,  p.  535)  might  be  thought  to  have  an  English  equivalent  ii 
the  Abingdon  Chronicle  under  S67,   where  we  read,   *'  Her  fe 
iEj»ered  iE|ielbi^-htcs  brojior  to  Seamta  rice,"  but  as  all  the  otlM^' 
copies  have  "  WestSeaxTta  ric^"  it  is  most  likely  a  slip  of  the  pen. 

3.  I  may  add  two  InstAUces  which  I  had  overlouked  to  my  list  of 
instances  of  the  use  of  Imperial  titles,  ^thelstan  in  938  (Cod. 
DipLv.  231)  appears  as  "if^elstonus,  divinS  favente  clemeatiS,  Bex 
Anglomm  et  ceque  totlus  Bfiiannico  orbis  Curaguhis""  (with  this 
compare  the  "Anglicus  orbis"  of  Florence  quoted  in  p.  552). 
Cnut,  in  Cod.  Dipl.  iv.  18,  is  "Ego  Cnut  BasiUon  Ang^aaoonum 
disponente  clcmeniid  Crcantis." 

4.  There  i^  another  notice  of  Brihtnotb  (see  above,  p.  623)  in  a 
charter  of  iEthelred  of  1005  (Cod.  Dipl,  iii.  339),  which  seems  to 
contain  a  reference  to  a  genuine  will  of  his.  In  the  coDfirmation 
charter  of  Eynsham  Abbey  the  King — "ego  i©Selrcdus,  niultipliei 
Dei  dementi^  indulgeiite,  Angul-Saxonum  antedictua  Hex,  cseterm- 
rumque  gentium  Innge  lateque  per  circuitum  gubemator  et  rector" 
— records  among  utlier  gifts,  "  villum  qua?  Bcipford  dicitur  dedit 
vir  prsedictus  [the  founder  yTthelmar]  ad  monasterium  antedictura, 
quam  ei  Leofwinus  fmus  cnnsanguineus  spiritu  in  ultimo  constltutua 
donavit,  quam  Birktno^uji  atitea  Diix  prcecf^rug  ab  IStuIgaro  patn 
meo  ffignis  jtro'tnium  pro  meritU  accxpere  Uxtahatur  ;  Micclaiitiui 
similiter  ad  monastcrium  dedit,  quam  ille  Birkttu^us  Dtut  prm- 
dictwt  tUtimo  cammisii  dono  ah  Ead^aro  ^unque  si  antea  dcnatam 
tt  in  eartulA  Jlnniter  conime>idatam''  We  horc  see  the  &voar  ra 
which  BrihtQoth  stood  with  Eadgar. 


END   OP    VOLUME   THE    FIKST. 
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